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PREFACE. 

The  arrangement  adopted  in  this  volume  is  .that  which  I 
have  followed  in  my  lectures  during  the  last  few  years. 
My  endeavour  has  been  to  render  this  work  as  complete 
a  record  as  possible  of  the  present  state  of  organic  che- 
mistry, which,  owing  to  the  rapid  and  brilliant  develop- 
ment of  this  branch  of  science,  is  a  somewhat  difficult 
tasi^.  ■ 

Of  the  immense  number  of  organic  compounds  now 
known,  only  those  have  been  described  which  have  either 
a  special  theoretical  interest  or  are  of  importance  in 
medicine  or  the  arts. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  my  friend,  K.  S.  Dale,  B.A., 
for  the  aid  he  has  rendered  me  in  writing  this  book. 


C.   SCHORLEMMER. 


December  187S. 
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THE   CHEMISTKY   OF   THE   CARBON 

COMPOUNDS. 


INTEODUCTION. 

Carbon  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  elements  occurring  on 
our  planet.  In  the  free  state  it  is  found  in  two  allotropic  modifications, 
as  Oraphite  and  as  Diamond,  In  combination  with  oxygen,  it  occurs 
as  Carbon  Dioxide,  forming  a  smaD.  but  normal  and  important  con- 
stituent of  our  atmosphere,  whilst  Carbonates  are  met  with  in  all 
geological  formations,  often  in  immense  layers,  sometimes  forming 
whole  mountain  chains. 

Far  more  numerous  and  varying,  however,  are  the  carbon  compounds 
existing  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  carbon  being  the  most 
characteristic  and  important  constituerd  of  all  organisms.  When  any 
organized  structure  is  heated  out  of  contact  with  air,  carbon  is  left 
behind  in  the  form  of  porous,  amorphous  charcoal  Animal  and 
vegetable  substances  are  the  chief  sources  from  which  other  carbon 
compounds  are  prepared,  and  the  number  of  these  is  so  great  as  to 
far  exceed  the  compounds  of  the  other  elements  taken  together :  more- 
over, new  ones  are  being  daily  brought  to  light. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  carbon  compounds,  and  chiefly 
those  occurring  ready  formed,  contain  only  a  few  elements ;  most  of 
them  being  formed  by  the  union  of  carbon  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen ; 
many  also  contain  nitrogen ;  some  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
whilst  others  consist  only  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

The  substances  of  which  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals  are  built  up, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  compounds  that  can  be  obtained  from  these 
by  chemical  changes,  exhibit  cei-tain  peculiarities,  enabling  us  to 
distinguish  them  easily  from  mineral  bodies.  Formerly  chemists 
believed  that  the  cause  of  this  difference  was,  that  life  was  necessary 
to  their  formation,  and  that  there  existed  an  essential  difference  between 
organic  and  inorganic  bodies.  Hence  chemistry  has  been  divided  into 
organic  and  inorganic  chemistry.     At  that  time  it  was  understood 
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both  how  to  decompose  mineral  compounds  into  their  elements^  and 
also  how  to  build  them  up  again.  With  organic  bodies,  however,  it 
was  not  so ;  whilst  their  composition  could  easUy  be  ascertained,  their 
synthesis  was  found  to  be  surrounded  by  diflBculties  so  great  as  to 
appear  insurmountable,  and  hence  it  was  assumed  that  the  elements 
present  in  living  bodies  obeyed  laws  entirely  diflferent  from  those 
which  rule  inanimate  nature.  It  was  said  that  organic  bodies  might 
be  changed  into  other  organic  compounds,  but  that  it  was  impossible 
to  prepare  any  such  body  by  synthesis. 

The  further  development  of  chemistry  has  shown,  however,  thaii 
such  views  were  erroneous,  and  as  soon  as  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
chemical  constitution  of  organic  compounds  was  gained,  methods  were 
found  by  which  compounds,  which  hitherto  had  only  been  formed  by 
the  process  of  life,  could  be  bmlt  up  from  their  constituent  elements. 

There  exist,  however,  certain  organic  substances  possessing  a 
structure  essentially  diflferent  from  that  of  any  inorganic  body.  This 
organized  structure,  which  is  the  sole  and  direct  product  of  life,  is  seeu 
in  the  simple  cell,  the  germ  of  aU  living  organisms.  This  cannot  be 
artificially  prepared,  whereas  liquid  and  crystalline  organic  compounds! 
have  been  produced  by  synthetical  methods  in  such  numbers  that| 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  all  of  them  can  be  built  up  from 
their  elements. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  conviction  that  the  same  chemical  laws 
rule  animate  and  inanimate  nature,  and  that  the  distinctive  behaviour 
which  the  compounds  formed  by  the  vital  process  exhibit,  depends 
only  on  the  fact  that  they  are  carbon  compounds.  The  cause  of  their 
peculiar  properties  is  consequently  to  be  looked  for  in  the  chemical 
nature  of  carbon  itself,  and  we  must  therefore  first  enter  upon,  the 
study  of  the  chemical  properties  of.  this  element,  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  the  other  elements. 
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QUANTIVALENCE  OF  THE  ELEMENTS. 

Chemical  Nature  of  Carbon. 

Elements  combine  either  in  the  proportion  of  their  combining 
weights  or  in  simple  (juultiples  of  them.  To  explain  this  fact,  we 
assume  with  Dalton  that  matter  is  made  up  of  small  particles,  which 
a>re  chemically  indivisihle  and  are  therefore  called  chemical  atoms.  Of 
these  atoms  there  exist  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  elements.  Simple 
bodies  consist  of  the  same  kind  of  atoms,  all  of  which  have  the  same 
weight,  whilst  the  atoms  of  different  elements  possess  different  weights. 
The  ratio  existing  between  these  different  weights  is  expressed  by  the? 
combining  weights  of  the  elements,  which  are  hence  also  called  atomic 
weights.  By  two  or  more  heterogeneous  atoms  being  joined  together,- 
a  chemical  compound  is  formed.  The  smallest  particle  of  such  a- . 
compound  consists  of  a  coalition  of  atoms,  only  capable  of  destruction 
by  chemical,  not  by  mechanical  means,  and  this  is  called  a  molecule. 
The  smallest  portion  of  a  simple  body  also  consists  of  a  group  of 
atoms  or  a  molecule,  not  mechanically  divisible. 

As  our  unit  for  the  atomic  weights,  we  use  that  of  hydrogen; 
its  molecule  consisting  of  two  atoms.  The  same  element  also  serves 
as  the  unit  for  the  density  of  gases  and  vapours.  It  has  now  been 
found  that  the  densities  of  all  gases  and  vapours  are  equal  to  half 
their  molecular  weights,  and  that,  consequently,  equal  volumes  of 
different  gases  always  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules,  or  that 
any  molecule  in  the  gaseous  state  occupies  the  same  space  as  two 
parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen. 

When  a  chemical  change  occurs,  certain  atoms  contained  ih  different 
molecules  replace  each  other.  Formerly  it  was  believed  that  one  atom 
always  changed  place  with  another,  but  we  now  know  that  this  is 
pot  the  case,  but  that  one  atom  of  a  certain  element  often  replaces 
two,  three,  or  four  atoms  of  other  elements.  Hence  the  atoms  of 
different  elements  differ  in  their  quantivalence. 

Hydrogen  is  distinguished  amongst  all  the  elements  by  its  forming 
the  most  simple  compounds,  and  for  this  reason  this  element  is  best 
adapted  for  ascertaining  the  quantivalence  of  other  elements,  of  which 
those  forming  volatile  hydrides  can  be  divided  into  tour  groups  : — 

HvfiroffPTi  Hydrogen  Hydrogen  Hydrogen  .  Hydrogen 

iiydrogen.  Chloride.  Bromide.  Iodide.  4B-mila.' 

H 
H 


}  Cl}  Brj  l}. 

yg.  /                          Hydrogen    >  Hydrogen  Hydrogen 

water.                       Sulphide.  Selenide.  Telluiide. 

1}°:     i}«  h}^'  g} 
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Ammonia. 

HJ-N 


Hydroj^n 
lide. 


Hydrogen 
Antimonide. 

HVSb 


Each  molecule  of  the  compounds  of  the  first  group  contains  on^ 
atom  of  hydrogen  combined  with  one  atom  of  another  element ;  the 
elements  of  the  second  group  unite  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  in 
the  third  group,  each  element  requires  three,  in  the  fourth  group  four, 
atoms  of  hydrogen  to  form  a  molecule. 

The  same  relations  hold  good  when  these  different  elements 
combine  with  chlorine,  or  another  member  of  the  first  group,  instead 
of  with  hydrogen. 


Chlorine  Monoxide. 

ci 
ei 


JMLVW 


Phosphorus 
Trichloride. 


Hypochlorons  Acid. 

Arsenic 
Tribromide. 

Br) 

Br  V  As 
Brj 

Methyl 
Iodide. 

H 

g>e 


Hypobromons  Acid. 

Antimony 
Trichloride. 

ei) 

eivsb 

cij 

Silicon 
Tetrachloride^ 

ei 

Cl 


Those  elements  whicli  do  not  combine  with  hydrogen  may  also  he 
divided  into  such  groups  by  comparing  the  compounds  which  they  form 
with  chlorine  or  other  elements  of  the  first  group. 


Potassium 
Chloride^ 

Sodium. 
Iodide. 

Na) 
I 

• 

saver 
Bromide. 

Ag) 
Brj 

• 

Calcium 
Chloride, 

Zinc 
Bromide. 

Magnesium  . 

Iodide.                  ( 

J}Mg 

Boron 
Chloride. 

en 

Bismath 
Chloride. 

en 

Gold 
Chloride. 

en              , 

ClVBo 

eiVBi 

Cl  VAu 

Clj 

eif 

eif 
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Thus  all  the  elements  may  be  divided  into  different  groups,  according 
to  their  power  of  combining  with  or  replacing  hydrogen.  Those 
which  combine  with  this  element  atom  for  atom  are  termed  univalent 
elements  or  monads.  Those  of  the  second  group  are  bivalent  or  Dyads, 
each  atom  of  them  requiring  two  monad  elements  to  form  a  molecule. 
The  elements  of  the  nitrogen  group,  as  well  as  boron  and  gold,  are 
trivalent  or  Triads ;  and  carbon,  silicon,  titanium,  tin,  and  platinum,  are 
qttadri'valent  elements  or  Tetrads. 

Monad  elements  form  with  one  another  only  few  and  simple  com* 
pounds,  whilst  the  compounds  of  the  other  groups  are  much  more 
numerous  and  complicated.  Thus  chlorine  and  hydrogen  combine 
only  in  one  proportion,  whilst  oxygen  and  hydrogen  form  two  com- 
pounds ;  of  oxygen  and  chlorine  we  know  three  compounds ;  and  of 
oxygen,  chlorine,  and  hydrogen,  as  many  as  five  compounds. 

In  hydrochloric  acid  the  combining  capacity  of  hydrogen  is  satu- 
rated by  chlorine,  but  if  one  atom  of  hydrogen  enters  into  combination 
with  one  atom  of  oxygen,  only  half  the  combining  capacity  of  the 
latter  element  is  saturated,  and  the  other  half  can  not  only  be  saturated 
by  hydrogen  or  by  chlorine,  but  also  again  by  another  atom  of  oxygen ; 
but  in  the  latter  case  again  one  of  the  combining  units  of  oxygen  is 
left  free,  and  in  order  to  form  a  closed  molecule  must  be  combined 
with  a  monad  element.  The  constitution  of  the  oxides  of  hydrogen 
and  the  oxides  and  acids  of  chlorine  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
graphical  formulse  :— 

H~0-H 

CI  -  O  -^  CI 

CI  ^0-0-0- CI 

Cl-O-O-'O-O-Cl 

Cl^H 

CI  -  O  -  H 

CI  -  0  -  O  -  H 

Cl-0-O-O-H 

C1-0-0-0-.0-H 

In  a  similar  manner  we  can  explain  the  existence  of  the  different 
sulphides  of  potassium  and  the  acids  of  phosphorus : — 

K-S-K 
K-S-S-K 

K^S-S-S-K 

K-S-S-S-S-K 

'K-S -S-S-S-S-K 


Water 

Hydrogen  Dioxide 

Chlorine  Monoxide 
Chlorine  Trioxide  . 
Chlorine  Tetroxide 

Hydrochloric  Acid 
Hypochlorous  Acid 
Chlorous  Acid  .  . 
Chloric  Acid  .  . 
Perchloric  Acid 
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/H 


Hypophosphorous AcidH  —  0  —  0-  ^\h 

/O  -^H 


H-0-0 -P 


\H 


.  H  -  0  -  0  -  P  <^^  "'^ 


Phosphorous  Acid 

Phosphoric  Acid    . 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  atoms  of  a  polyvalent  element  l&ave  the 
j)roperty  of  combining  with  each  other  in  diflferent  proportions.  This 
property  is  also  possessed  by  carbon,  but  in  a  mudh  greater  extent ;  for 
t^rhilst  in  the  case  of  other  elements  the  number  of  atoms  uniting  in 
this  way  is  very  limited,  wefirvd  it  most  characteristic  of  tetrad  carbon, 
that  a  very  large  number  of  atoms  can  combine  with  each  other 
to  form  grmups  acting  in  a  great  number  of  reactions  like  a  single 
atom,  .  .      ,  . 

But  carbon  possesses  another  peculiarity  in  commoii  with  no  other 
Element ;  all  the  units  of  combining  capacity  in  such  a  group,  which  are 
not  saturated  by  carbon  itself  can  be  saturdted  with  hydrogen. 

Thus,  whilst  most  of  the  metals  do  not  combine  with  hydrogen 
at  all,  and  the  non-metallic  elements  only  form  one,  two,  or  at 
the  most  three  compounds  with  hydrogen,  we  find  that  there  exists 
a  great  number  of  hydrocarbons,  which  is  daily  increased  by  new 
discoveries. 

The  hydrocarbons  are  not  only  the  most  simple  of  the  carbon 
compounds,  but  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view  are  also  the  most 
important,  because  all  the  other  carbon  compounds  can  be  regarded  as 
derivatives  of  them,  and  as  being  formed,  by  hydrogen  being  replaced 
by  other  elements.  Thus  a  considerable  number  of  compounds  found 
in  nature  can  be  prepared  artificially  from  hydrocarbons,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  as  soon' as  the  constitution  of  a  certain"  compoimd  is  under- 
stood, we  are  in  a  position  to  convert  it  into  tbe'  hydrocarbbri  from 
which  it  has  been  theoretically  derived.  In  most*  of  these  compounds 
a  parfc  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  oxygen  or  by  the  monad  group 
Hydroxyl  HO,  and  in  others  by  nitrogen,  of  the  monad  group  NH2. 

However,  all  the  other  elements  can  be  artificially  introduced  into 
carbon  compounds,  but  there  are  only  a  few  cases  in  which  aU  the 
hydrogen  can  be  substituted.  Thus,  the  number  of  carbon  chlorides 
is  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  hydrocarbons;  with  oxygen, 
carbon  forms  only  two  compounds,  the  monoxide  CO  and  the  dioxide 
002 ;  and  with  nitrogen  it  only  combines  in  one  proportion  to  form 
cyanogen,  C2N2.  _From  this  .it  follows  that  the  great  majority  of  carbon 
compounds  always  contains  hydrogen ;  tKat  there  is  present  in  them  a 
residue  of  the  original  hydrocarbon. 

We  may  therefore  define  that  part  of  our  science  which  is  generally 
known  as  Organic  Chemistry  a&:  The  Ghemidry  of  the  Hydrocarbons 
and  their  Derivatives, 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CARBON  COMPOUNDS. 

Carbon  is  a  tetrad  element :  its  most  simple  compound  is  marsh  gas, 
or  methane,  CH4.  Of  the  fonr  hydrogen  atoms  of  this  compound,  one 
after  the  other  can  be  replaced  by  other  elements.  For  instance,  if  they 
are  substituted  by  chlorine,  the  following  bodies  are  formed : — 

-u-^i.^^^  Methyl  Methene  r«i»i«w.f<^««  Carbon 

Metlmne.  chloride.  Chloride.  Chloroform.      Tetrachloride. 

CH^  CH3OI  CH2CI2  CHClg  CCl^ 

By  replacing  the  hydrogen  by  dyad  or  triad  elements,  we  obtain 
compounds  such  as — 

Carbon  Dioxide.  Carbon  Disnlphide.  Hydrocyanic  Acid,      v 

COg  CS2  CNH 

When  two  atoms  of  carbon  unite  with  each  other,  we  have  as  the 
most  simple  case  two  of  the  eight  units  of  combining  capacity  saturat- 
ing each  other,  six  being  left  free,  and  thus  a  hexad  group  is  formed, 
from  which  the  hydrocarbon  G^^  is  derived ;  by  linking  in  the  same 
manner  another  atom  of  carbon  to  the  hexad  group,  we  obtain  an  octad 
group,  &c.  The  constitution  of  such  groups  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing formulae  of  the  corresponding  hydrocarbons : — 


CH^ 

CaHg 

CsHg 

C4H10 

H 

H 

H 

H 

1 
H-C- 

H 

H-C-H 

H-C-H 

H-C-H 

• 

1 

V 

H 

H-C-H 

H-C-H 

H-C-H 

H 

1 
H-C-H 

H 

• 

H  -  C  -  H 

H-C-H 

1 
H 

We  are  acquainted  with  a  very  large  number  of  hydrocarbons  con- 
stituted in  this  manner,  forming  a  series  in  which  each  higher 
member  contains  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
more  than  the  preceding  one,  and  having  the  general  formulae  GJii^  2- 

CH^  .     .     •    .    Methane.  C^H^^     .     .    Butane. 

CgHg      .     .     .     Ethane.  CgH^a     .     .    Pentane. 

CgHg      .    .    .    Propane.  CgH^^    .    .    Hexane. 

Parallel  with  this  series  there  run  other  series  contaimng  l^sa 
hydrogen. 
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Series  Cu  Uan. 

Series  Cn  Han  -s. 

CgH^     .     .     .    Ethena 

CgHg      .    .    Ethine. 

CgHg     .    .     .     Propene. 

CgH^      .    .     Propine. 

C^Hg     .    .     ..  Butene. 

C^Ug      .     .     Butine. 

CgHj^    .    .     .     Pentene. 

C^Hg      .     .     Pentine. 

CgHjg    .     .    .     Hexene. 

CgHj^    .     .    Hexine, 

To  explain  the  constitution  of  these  series  we  must  assume  that 
two  or  more  carbon  atoms  are  linked  together  with  more  than  one  unit 
of  combining  capacity. 

Ethene.  Propene.  Ethine. 

CHo  CHo  CH 

IJ  11  -111       .     . 

CH«  CH  CH 


CH 
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In  each  of  these  hydrocarbons  we  can  replace  one  or  more  atoms  of 
hydrogen  by  other  elements  or  radicals,  and  therefore  each  forms  the 
starting-point  for  a  number  of  compounds  containing  the  same 
number  of  atoms  of  carbon  in  the  molecule.  If  we  replace  one  atom 
of  hydrogen,  the  compounds  thus  formed  contain  in  common  a  group 
of  atoms,  having  one  atom  of  hydrogen  less  than  the  original  hydro- 
carbon, and  acting  therefore  as  a  monad  radical,  as  the  hydride  of 
which  the  hydrocarbon  itself  may  be  regarded. 

By  acting  with  chlorine  on  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  first  series, 
hydrochloric  acid  is  formed,  and  the  hydrogen  thus  removed  is  ifeplaced 
by  chlorine.  By  the  replacement  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  chlorides  of  monad  radicals  is  obtained : —  • 


CHoCl 

C2H5CI 

CgH^Cl 


Methyl  Chloride. 
Ethyl  Chloride. 
Propyl  Chloride. 


C,H,C1 
C,H,,C1 


Butyl  Chloride; 
Pentyl  Chloride. 
Hexyl  Chloride. 


In  the  same  way,  by  substituting  bromine  or  iodine  for  hydrogen, 
we  obtain  series  of  bromides  and  iodides. 

Dyad  oxygen  or  triad  nitrogen  cannot  replace  one  atom  of  hydrogen, 
but  the  monad  groups  OH  and  NHg  can  do  this.  In  the  former  case 
we  obtain  a  series  of  important  compounds  which  are  the  hydroxides 
of  monad  radicals  and  are  called  alcohols,  and  in  the  latter  case 
compound  ammonias  or  amines  are  formed.  Like  the  hydrocarbons, 
th6  chlorides,  &c.,  these  new  series  consist  of  a  number  of  compounds, 
each  differing  from  the  preceding  by  the  addition  of  CHg.  Such 
series  are  called  homologous.  Compounds  are  called  homologous  when 
they  have  an  analogous  constitution  and  differ  in  their  composition  by 
CHg  or  a  multiple  thereof. 


Homologous  Series  of  Alcohols. 

CHL   .OH       Methyl  Alcohol 
CgHfi  .  OH       Ethyl  Alcohol 
CgHy  .  OH       Propyl  Alcohol. 


Homologous.  Series  pf  Amines. 

CH3 .  NHg        Methylamine. 
CgHg .  NHg      Ethylamine. 
CgH^ .  NHg       Propylamine. 
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Homologous  Series  of  Alcohols.  Homologous  Series  of  Amines. 

GJIg  .  OH       Butyl  Alcohol.  C^H^  .  NHg      Butylainine. 

C5H11 .  OH       Pentyl  Alcohol.  CgHji .  NHg      Pentylamine. 

CgH^g .  OH        Hexyl  AlcohoL  CgHjg .  NHg     Hexylamine. 

The  oxygen  of  the  alcohols  may  be  replaced  by  sulphur  or  other 
dyad  elements,  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  amines  by  other  triads,  as 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  &c. 

In  the  alcohols,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  easily  replaced  by  one 
atom  of  oxygen,  and  thus  the  following  homologous  series  of  mono- 
basic acids  is  formed: — 

COH .  OH     .  Formic  Acid.  C^OH^ .  OH  .  Butyric  Acid. 

CgOHg .  OH  .  Acetic  Acid.  CgOH^ .  OH   .  Valerianic  Acid. 

C^OHg .  OH  •  Propionic  Acid.      CgOH^i .  OH  .  Caproic  Acid. 

These  acids  contain  the  group  hydroxyl  OH  combined  with  an 
oxygenated  radical,  which,  like  the  alcohol  radicals,  form  a  large 
number  of  compounds  such  as — 

Acetaldehyde.  •  Acetyl  Chloride. 

C2OH3 .  H  C20Hg .  CI 

Acetamide.  Thiacetic  Acid. 

C2OH3 .  NH2  C2OH3 .  SH 

From  the  hydrocarbons  which  contain  less  hydrogen  than  those  of 
the  first  group,  similar  compounds  are  derived : — 

Propene.  AUyl  Alcohol.  Allyl  Chloride.  Allylamiue. 

CsHg  C3H5 .  OH  C3H5 .  CI  CgHg .  NHg 

Acrylaldehyde.  Acrylic  Acid. 

C3OH3.H  C3OH3.OH 

Those  compounds,  in  which  two  atoms  of  carbon  are  linked 
together  by  more  than  one  of  their  combining  units,  possess  the 
characteristic  property  of  being  easily  transformed  into  compounds 
in  which  the  carbon  atoms  are  jbined.together  in  as  simple  a  manner 
as  in  the  methane  series.  Thus  ethine  combines  with  hydrogen  to 
form  first  ethene,  which  hydrocarbon,  by  taking  up  another  molecule, 
of  hydrogen,  is  converted  into  ethane : — 

C2H2  +  Hg  =  CgH^ 
C2H4  -f  Hg  =  CgHg 

By  the  same  reaction,  allyl  compounds  yield  compounds  of  the 
propyl  series : — 

C3  Hg .  OH     +  H2  =  Cg  Hy ,  0  H 
C3OH3 .  OH  +  H2  =  C3OH5.  OH 

Such  compounds  combine  more  easUy  still  with  the  elements  of 
the  chlorine  group  ; — 

CgH^  +  ^^2  =  CI2H4CI2  (^s^Q  +  Brg  =  C3HgBr2 

The  hydrocarbons  of  the  ethene  series  behave  therefore  like  dyad 
radicals;  their  chlorides,  &c.,  can  also  be  obtained  by  substituting 
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two  atoms  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen  in  the  members  of  the  methane 
series ; — 

Ti  Propene 

Propane.  DicblSride. 

CgHg  +  2CI2  =  CgHeClg  +  2BC1 

,  The  chlorine  or  bromine  in  these  compounds  can,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  chlorides  of  the  monad  radicals,  be  displaced  by  other  ele- 
ments or  radicals^  and  thus  we  obtain  alcohols,  amines,  &c.,  of  dyad 
radicals : — 

Ethene  Alcohol.  Ethene-diamine. 

*  * 

If  two  atoms  of  chlorine  are  replaced  by  one  atom  of  oxygen,  the 
oxides  of  these  dyad  radicals  are  obtained,  and  by  the  substitution  of 
oxygen  for  hydrogen  in  the  alcohols,  acids  are  formed  containing 
oxygenated  dyad  radicals : — 

Ethene  Oxide.  Ethene  Alcohol.  Glycollic  Acid.  Oxalic  Acid. 

O2H4O  ^2H4-|oH  ^aHaO-joH  ^202|oH 

The  hydrocarbons  of  the  ethine  series  can  either  combine  with 
two  or  with  four  atoms  of  chlorine,  and  play  the  part  of  dyad  as  well 
as  of  tetrad  radicals. 

In  other  compounds  we  have  to  assume  the  existence  of  triad, 
pentad,  hexad,  &c.,  radicals.  Thus  glycerin  C3H5(OH)3  is  the  alcohol 
of  the  radical  propenyl  C3H5,  which  contains  three  atoms  of  hydrogen 
less  than  propane,  and  is  therefore  a  triad  radical  in  which  the  carbon 
atoms  are  linked  together  exactly  as  they  are  in  propane ;  whilst  in 
the  monad  radical  allyl,  which  has  the  same  composition  as  propenyl, 
the  carbon  atoms  are  combined  in  the  same  manner  as  in  propene 
CgHg.  Propenyl  and  allyl  compoimds  are  nearly  related  to  the  propyl 
and  propene  compounds,  and  from  a  member  of  one  group,  compounds 
belonging  to  another  group  may  be  easily  obtained.  Thus,  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  upon  propane  the  chlorides  of  propyl,  propene,  and 
propenyl  are  formed : — 

C3H8+    Cl2  =  C3H7Cl  +HC1 
C3H8  +  2CI2  =  C3HeCl2  +  2HC1 
C3H8  +  3CI2  =  C3H5CI3  +  3HC1 

When  propyl  alcohol  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  propene  and 
water  are  produced  :— 

;  CgHy.  OH  =  CgHg  +  HgO 

By  the  action  of  iodine  and  phosphorus  on  glycerin,  allyl  iodide  is  \ 

formed:-^  j 

rOH  1 

C3HJ  OH  +  P  +  I  =  C3H,I  +  PO3H3  I 

(oh 
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All  com]X)unds  in  which  the  carbon  atoms  are  linked  tiogether  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  hydrocarlx>ns  of  the  methane  series,  form 
one  large  group,  which  has  been  called  the  gronp  of  the  fatty  sub- 
stances,  because  most  of  the  monobasic  acids,  belonging  to  it,  occur  in 
vegetable  and  animal  fats;  and  these  acids  form  a  homologous  series 
which  is  very  complete  and  has  been  long  known.  The  most  cha- 
racteristic property  of  the  members  of  this  group  is  that  they  undergo 
chemical  changes  principally  by  substitiUian,  i.e.  atoms  or  groups  of 
atoms  are  taken  out  and  displaced  by  others. 

A  second  group  includes  those  compounds  in  which  two  or  more 
atoms  of  carbon  are  linked  together  with  more  than  one  of  their 
combining  tmits.  These  bodies  possess  the  characteristic  property  of 
combining  directly  with  hydrogen,  chlorine,  &c.,  and  thus  by  addition 
are  changed  into  compounds  belonging  to  the  first  group.  This  group 
is  usually  called  the  group  of  the  non-saturated  compoimds,  a  term 
which,  however,  would  imply  that  these  bodies  contained  carbon 
atoms  with  free  combining  uiiits,  an  assumption  which  for  several 
reasons  appears  improbable. 

Besides  these  two  groups  there  exist  other  groups  of  carbon  ccim- 
pounds,  which  are  richer  in  carbon  than  the  fatty  substances,  but 
these  comport  themselves  in  most  of  their  chemical  metamorphoses 
Uke  the  latter,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  form  new  compounds  by 
addition,  which,  however,  always  contain  less  hydrogen  than  fatty 
bodies.  This  class  of  compounds  is  again  subdivided  into  different 
groups,  the  best  known  of  which  is  that  of  the  aromatic  substances, 
this  name  being  derived  from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  found 
in  essential  oils,  balsams,  resins,  &c.  No  compound  belonging  to 
this  group  contains  less  than  six  atoms  of  carbon,  the  most  simple 
hydrocarbon  of  the  group  being  benzene  CgHg,  in  which  of  the  twenty- 
four  combining  units  of  carbon,  eighteen  are  taken  up  by  the  imion 
of  carbon  with  carbon,  whilst  the  remaining  six  are .  combined  with 
hydrogen,  thus  : — - 

HC— CH 

//      \ 
HC        CH 

\      / 
HC=CH 

This  linking-of  the  carbon  atoms  may  figuratively  be  expressed  by 
saying  that  they  are  joined  together  in  an*  annular  or  closed  chain, 
whilst  in  the  fatty  and  tlie*  non-saturated  compounds  they  form  an 
open  chain. 

All  hydrocarbons  contain  an  even  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen;  this 
is,  as  it  will  easily  be  seen,  a  consequence  of  carbon  being  a  tetrad. 
From  this  fact  it  follows  further  that  the  sum  of  the  atoms  of  monad 
aiid  triad  elements  contained  in  the  molecule  of  a  carbon  compound  must 
also  always  be  an  even  number.   .     . 

Tlie  observs^tion  that  by  replacing  in  a  hydrocarbon  one  or  more 
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atoms  of  hydrogen  by  other  elements,  compounds  are  obtained  which 
contain  in  common  the  same  residue  of  the  original  hydrocarbon,  led 
to  the  theory  of  compotmd  radicals.  For  a  time  organic  chemistry 
was  defined  as  the  chemistry  of  the  compound  radicals.  This  definition, 
however,  does  not  hold  good,  because  a  great  number  of  inorganic 
compounds  also  contain  such  groups  of  atoms,  which  in  a  great 
number  of  reactions  remain  together,  and  act  as  compound  radicals. 
Thus  the  following  compounds  contain  the  radical  nitroxyl  NOg, 
which  is  a  monad,  nitrogen  and  oxygen  being  combined  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

— N'^ 

jNitrous  Acid NOgH 

Nitric  Acid KOg.OH 

Nitroxyl  Chloride      .     .    .     .     NOgCl 

The  dyad  radical  Sulphuryl  SOg  forms  the  following  compounds : — 
Sulphuryl  Chloride  .  ..^   fCl 


Sulphur  Trioxide 
Hydrosulphurous  Acid 


Sulphurous  Acid 
Sulphuric  Acid 


Hyposulphurous  Acid 


so,{ 


CI 


SOj.O 


so,{ 


H 
H 


so 


2 


{t 


H 
H 


Many  phosphorus    compounds  contain  the  triad    radical  Phos- 
phoryl  PO  :— 

Phosphoryl  Chloride     .... 


Hypophosphorous  Acid 


Phosphorous  Acid 


.    .    ,    .    PO^OH 

(OH 

roH 

Phosphoric  Acid P  0  •<  0  H 

(OH 
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The  monad  group  Uranyl  UO  exists  in  a  number  of  uranium 
compounds : — 

Uranyl  Chloride UO  CI 

Uranyl  Nitrate UO  NO3 

Uranyl  Sulphate UO  "1  ^^* 

Uranyl  Sulphide Uo|^ 

Such  compound  radicals  are  nothing  but  groups  of  atoms  which 
remain  unchanged  in  a  great  number  of  reactions,  and  so  far  act  like 
a  single  atom ;  it  is  therefore  quite  a  iKiatter  of  indijfference  whether 
compound  radicals  can  exist  in  the  free  state  or  not.  Thus  the 
monad  and  triad  alcohol  radicals  cannot  be  isolated,  but  dyad  and 
tetrad  radicals  exist  in  the  free  state,  as  for  example  the  hydrocarbons 
of  the  ethene  and  ethine  series. 

Whilst  in  a  great  number  of  metamorphoses  the  compound  radicals 
remain  unaltered,  they  imdergo  by  other  reactions  manifold  changes. 
In  some  of  these  the  carbon  group  is  left  intact :  thus  ethyl  alcohol 
yields  by  oxidation  acetic  acid,  the  radical  ethyl  CgHg  being  con- 
verted into  acetyl  C2H3O : — 

CgHe  }  r\    ,    r\  CoHo  0 


^|0  +  0,  =  ^«"8g|.0  +  H,0 


When  we  act  with  chlorine  upon  propyl  chloride,  the  monad  radical 
propyl  is  changed  into  dyad  propene : — 

C3H7CI  +  CI2  =  CjHeCla  +  HCl 

The  dyad  radical  ethene  combines  with  hydroiodic  acid,  the  iodide 
of  monad  ethyl  being  formed : — 

C^H,  +  HI  =  C^HJ 

But  in  many  other  chemical  changes  the  group  of  carbon  atoms 
is  broken  up  into  two  or  more  fragments:  thus  by  heating  acetic 
acid  with  an  excess  of  caustic  soda^  it  splits  up  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  methane : — 

C2H,02  =  C02-f  CH, 

By  the  action  of  the  galvanic  current,  succinic  acid  is  decomposed 
into  ethene,  carbon  dioxide,  and  hydrogen  :— 

C.HeO,  =  CgH^  +  2CO2  +  H2 

Such  a  breaking  up  of  groups  of  carbon  atoms  takes  place  most 
easily  in  those  derivatives  of  hydrocarbons  in  which  hydrogen  has 
been  displaced  by  oxygen. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  joining  two  carbon  atoms  together,  we  are 
able  to  build  up  more  complicated  compounds  from  simple  ones. 
By  heating  methyl  iodide  with  zinc,  the  iodine  combines  with  the 
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metal  and  methyl  with   methyl,  and  we  obtain  ethane  or  ethyl 
hydride ; — 

2CH3I  +  Zn  =  Znig  +  CgHg 

By  the  same  reaction  ethyl. iodide  yields  butane  or  butyl  hydride: — 

.     2C2H,H.Zn  =  Znj2tG^H,o        ^ 

If  we  replace  the  chlorine  in  methyl  chloride  by  cyanogen  we 
obtain  acetonitril  C2H3N",.  a  .body  which  does  not  behave  like  a  com- 
pound of  cyanogen  and  methyl,  because  it  contains  the  two  carbon 
atoms  linked  together  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  in  ethyl 
and  acetyl  compounds,  and  we  can  in  fact  easily  obtain  from  acetonitril 
other  ethyl  and  acetyl  compounds. 

By  these  and  other  similar  reactions  we  are  enabled  to  prepare  from, 
compounds  containing  only  one  atom  of  carbon  in  the  molecule,  others 
containing  a  great  number,  and  thus  to  build  up  whole  homologous 
series. 

The  existence  of  such  series  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the 
carbon  compounds.  The  chemical  character  of  the  dijfferent  series  of 
hydrocarbons  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  carbon  atoms  are  linked 
together,  whilst  the  physical  properties  of  each  member  depend  on  the 
number  of  carbon  atoms  it  contains.  This  number  may  range  from 
one  to  thirty  or  more;  and  in  such  a  case  the  lowest  members  of 
the  series  are  often  gaseous  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  highest 
solid,  and  the  intermediate  ones  liquid  (the  boiling  point  rising  with 
the  increase  of  carbon  atoms).  They  nevertheless  all  resemble  each 
other  in  chemical  properties. 

If  we  now,  in  all  the  members  of  such  a  series,  replace  hydrogen  by- 
chlorine  or  another  element  or  compound  radical,  we  obtain  other  ho- 
mologous series,  the  members  of  which,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
possess  also  varying  physical  properties,  and  a  very  similar  chemical 
character. 

A  consequence  of  this  is,  that  whilst  the  proportionally  limited 
number  of  compounds  of  other  elements  allows  us  to  elucidate  the 
nature  and  composition  of  a  substance  by  a  few  reactions,  there  exist 
only  a  few  carbon  compounds  which  can  be  recognised  by  quali- 
tative analysis.  In  most  cases  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  compound 
to  be  examined,  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  to  examiue  its  physical  pro- 
perties, and  particularly,  when  the  body  is  volatile,  to  determine  its 
vapour  density ;  and  beyond  that,  not  only  to  study  its  chemical  pro-t 
perties,  but  also  to  find  its  exact  composition  by  quantitative  analysis. 

Newly  discovered  compounds  are  not  the  only  ones  which  require 
such  a  complete  investigation ;  in  many  cases  well-known  bodies  can 
only  be  identified  by  determining  their  quantitative  compo3ition  and 
their  vapour  density. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  methods  employed  for  the  ultimate  analysis  of  carbon  com- 
pounds and  those  in  use  for  the  determination  of  vapour  density. 
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ULTIMATE  ANALYSIS  OF  CAEBON  COMPOUNDS. 


Determination  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen. — To  ascertain  the  pre- 
sence of  carbon  in  a  substance,  it  is  best  to  convert  it  into  carbon 
dioxide ;  most  compounds  of  this  element  are  combustible,  and  when 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  is  present  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is 
oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide  and  the  hydrogen  to  water.  This  is  always 
the  case  if  the  substance  is  heated  to  redness  with  an  excess  of  copper 
oxide.  On  this  fact  Liebig  has  founded  a  method  for  determining  carbon 
and  hydrogen  quantitatively.  To  eflfect  this  analysis  by  combustion,  a 
tube  of  hard  Bohemian  glass  (Fig.  1  A  a)  is  used  which  is  about  50-60 
centimetres  long,  drawn  out  to  a  fine  closed  point  at  one  end  and  open 


Fio.  1, 

at  the  other.  One-fourth  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  freshly  ignited 
copper  oxide  and  well  mixed  with  a  weighed  quantity  (about  0*2  to  0*3 
grams)  of  the  substance  by  means  of  a  brass  wire,  one  end  of  which 
is  twisted  like  a  corkscrew  (b)  ;  more  oxide  is  now  added,  and  the 
brass  wire  is  well  cleaned  from  every  trace  of  adhering  substance  until 
the  tube  is  fiUed. 

The  tube  (c),  which  is  filled  with  pieces  of  porous  calcium  chloride, 
by  which  all  the  water  formed  in  the  combustion  is  completely 
absorbed,  is  now  attached  to  the  open  end  of  the  tube  by  means  of  a 
tightly  fitting  cork.  The  carbon  dioxide  passes  through  this  tube 
unabsorbed  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash  which  is 
contained  in  the  bulb  apparatus  (d)  and  connected  with  the  drying  tube 
by  a  piece  of  tightly  fitting  india-rubber  tubing  (e).  Both  absorption 
tubes  are  carefully  weighed  before  the  analysis. 

The  combustion  tube  is  now  placed  in  a  long  furnace  heated  either 
by  charcoal  or  gas.  After  the  whole  arrangement  has  been  found  to 
be  perfectly  air-tight,  the  part  of  the  tube  near  the  cork  which 
contains  only  pure  oxide  is  heated,  and  when  red-hot  the  portion  of 
the  tube  containing  the  substance  is  gradually  heated,  the  heat  being 
so  r^ulated  that  a  slow  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  goes  on  until 
the  whole  of  the  tube  is  red-hot.  As  soon  as  gas-bubbles  cease  to 
enter  the  potash  apparatus,  and  the  potash  solution  begins  to  pass  back 
into  the  bulb  nearest  to  the  apparatus  (owing  to  the  absorption  of  carbon 
dioxide),  the  source  of  heat  near  to  the  drawn  out  end  is  removed,  the 
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point  of  the  tube  broken  off,  and  air  drawn  through  the  whole  appa- 
l*atus  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  potash 
bulbs.  This  ojJeration  is  necessary  in  order  to  pass  the  aqueous 
vapour  and  carbonic  dioxide  filling  the  combustion  tube  into  the 
absorption  apparatus.  It  now  only  remains  to  weigh  the  absorption 
tubes  again,  the  increase  of  weight  giving  respectively  the  quantities 
of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  produced. 

If  the  solution  be  a  liquid,  it  is  weighed  in  a  little  sealed  glass  bulb 
drawn  out  to  a  fine  point.  A  little  copper  oxide  is  put  into  the  tube 
first,  then  the  bulb  with  the  point  broken  off,iand  afterwards,  the  tube 
being  filled  with  the  oxide,  the  combustion  is  conducted  as  before. 

Substances  rich  in  carbon  which  are  combustible  only  with  diffi- 
culty, are,  by  using  this  method,  often  incompletely  burnt ;  the  re- 
duced copper  gets  covered  with  carbon,  which,  not  being  in  contact 
with  the  oxide,  is  not  burned.  In  such  a  case  the  combustion  must 
be  finished  by  passing  a  current  of  pure  oxygen  through  the  iapparatus, 
which  is  easily  effected  by  placing  a  little  fused  potassium  chlorate 
at  the  far  end  of  the  combustion  tube. 

Instead  of  the  method  just  described  another  is  now  generally 
employed,  which  is  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  its  greater  sim- 
plicity and  the  more  exact  results  obtained  (Fig.  2).  A  combustion 
tube  is  used  which  is  open  at  both  ends,  one  end  being  connected  with 
the  absorption  tubes  and  the  other  with  a  drying  apparatus  through 
which  either  dry  air  or  oxygen  can  be  passed.  The  part  of  the 
tube  near  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  is  to  two-thirds  of  its  length 
filled  with  granulated  copper  oxide,  behind  which  the  substance  to  be 
analysed  is  placed  in  a  platinum  boat.  In  front  of  and  in  connection 
with  the  absorption  tubes  is  placed  an  aspirator,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  passage  of  the  products  of  combustion  through  the  absorption 
tubes,  and  to  prevent  them  by  any  chance  from  passing  into  the 
drying  apparatus.  After  the  copper  oxide  has  been  heated  to  redness 
the  substance  is  gradually  heated,  a  slow  current  of  air  being  passed 
at  the  same  time  through  the  apparatus  in  order  to  drive  the  products 
of  the  combustion  into  the  absorption  tubes.  As  soon  as  the  whole 
tube  is  red-hot  the  current  of  air  is  changed  for  one  of  oxygen,  by 
which  all  the  carbon  left  in  the  platinum  boat  is  completely  burned 
and  all  the  reduced  copper  re-oxidized. 

This  method  is  very  convenient,  as  after  each  combustion  the  appa- 
ratus is  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  before ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
cooled  down  a  new  combustion  may  be  commenced. 

If  the  body  to  be  analysed  contains  nitrogen,  a  coil  of  copper  is 
placed  in  the  fore  part  of  the  tube,  and  kept  red-hot  in  order  to 
decompose  any  oxides  of  nitrogen  which  might  be  formed.  Without 
this  precaution  they  would  be  absorbed  by  the  potash,  and  the  weight 
of  the  carbon  be  found  too  high. 

Compounds  containing  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  yield  on  com- 
bustion these  elements  in  the  free  state.  In  order  to  prevent  these 
getting  into  the  potash  bulb,  a  coil  of  copper  gauze,  or,  better  still,  a 
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spiral  of  silver,  is  placed  in  the  part  of  the  tube  next  to  the  absorp- 


tion apparatus.     Instead  of  qaing  copper  oxide,  such  bodies  may  be 
C  c 
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burned  with  fused  and  finely-powdered  lead  chromate,  when  lead 
chloride,  &c.,  is  formed.  Lead  chromate  is  also  employed  for  the 
combustion  of  compounds  containing  alkali-metals  or  sulphur,  to 
avoid  the  formation  of  alkaline  carbonates  or  sulphur  dioxide. 

Determination  of  Nitrogen. — Most  carbon  compoimds  containing 
nitrogen,  when  heated  with  caustic  soda,  yield  the  whole  of  this  ele- 
ment in  the  form  of  ammonia.  This  formation  of  ammonia  is  easily 
rendered  evident  by  heating  some  cheese  or  the  white  of  egg  with 
caustic  soda.  There  are,  however,  some  nitrogenous  bodies,  such  as 
certain  cyanogen  compounds,  which  are  not  acted  upon  at  all  by  caustic 
alkalies,  whilst  others,  such  as  indigo,  morphine,  quinine,  &c.,  give 
volatne  bases  containing  carbon.  There  exist  further  certain  com- 
pounds, known  as  nitro-compounds,  which  are  artificially  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  different  carbon  compounds,  and 
which,  on  heating  with  caustic  alkalis,  give  either  no  ammonia 
or  only  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  in  this  form.  To  detect  nitrc^en  in 
such  compounds  it  is  necessary  to  heat  them  with  metallic  sodium. 
A  deflagration  takes  place  with  the  separation  of  carbon,  and  sodium 
cyanide  is  formed,  the  presence  of  which  is  easily  detected  by  treating 
the  residue  with  water,  and  adding  to  the  filtrate  first  a  solution  con- 
taining a  ferric  and  ferrous  salt  (a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  which 
has  been  exposed  to  the  air  answers  well  for  this  purpose),  and  then 
an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  to  dissolve  the  oxides  of  iron,  whilst 
Prussian  blue  is  left  behind.  Very  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  can 
be  found  by  means  of  this  method.  In  this  case  the  liquid  appears 
green  afber  the  addition  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  but  after  standing 
for  some  time  blue  flakes  collect  together. 

For  the  quantitative  determination  of  nitrogen  two  methods  are  in 
use.  Compounds  which  give  off  all  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  are  heated  in  a  combustion  tube  (Fig.  3)  with  soda-lime, 
which  is  prepared  by  slacking  lime  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda 
and  heating  the  powder  to  redness.  This  mixture  does  not  fuse  at  a 
red  heat,  and  thus  prevents  the  glass  from  being  destroyed.  The 
ammonia  formed  is  absorbed  by  hydrochloric  acid  contained  in  a  bulb 
apparatus,  and  its  weight  determined. by  adding  platinic  chloride  to 
the  solution  and  weighing  the  ammonium-platinic  chloride  (N H^C1)2 
+  PtCL  thus  formed.  This  simple  and  exact  method,  which  was 
originally  proposed  by  Varrentrapp  and  Will,  can  also  be  employed 
for  such  substances  as  indigo,  quinine,  &c.,  since  the  volatile  bases 
yielded  by  these  compounds  are  compound  ammonias,  forming  with 
platinic  chlorides  also  double  salts,  which,  like  the  ammonium  salt, 
contain  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  for  each  atom  of  platinum.  But  in 
this  case  the  double  salt  is  not  weighed,  but  is  ignited,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  platinum  left  behind  determined.  It  is  safer  also,  when  only 
ammonia  has  .been  formed,  to  find  the  weight  of  the  platinum  by 
ignition,  as  the  double  salt  may  have  volatile  carbon  compounds 
adhering  to  it 

If  the  nitrogen  cannot  be  completely  converted  into  ammonia,  it 
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must  be  obtained  in  the  free  state.  To  effect  this  the  oompound  is 
burned  with  copper  oxide,  or,  better,  a  mixture  of  copper  oxide  and 
mercuric  oxide,  in  a  tube,  the  fore  part  of  which  ia  iiUed  with  red- 
hot  metallic  copper.  Previous  to  the  combustion  all  the  air  must  be 
driven  out  of  the  apparatus,  which  is  easily  done  by  placing  some 
magnesite  in  the  cl<»ed  end  of  the  tube,  and  heating  it  until  all  the 
gas  given  off  is  completely  absorbed  by  caustic  potash.  The  mixture 
of  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide  given  off  during  the  combustion  is 


collected  over  mercury  in  a  wide  graduated  glass  tube,  and  the  nitrogen 
which  remains  in  the  combustion  tube  when  the  combustion  is  finished 
also  driven  in  the  graduated  tube  by  heatii^  the  magnesite  again. 
After  absorbing  the  carbon,  dioxide  by  caustic  potash,  tiie  voliune  of 
the  remaining  nitrogen  is  read  off,  and  &om  it,  measured  under  given 
circumstances  of  t«mperature  and  pressure,  its  weight  can  be  easily 
calculated. 

Determivatiov.  of  other  Eletnents. — Compounds  containing  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  iodine,  are  heated  in  a  narrow  combustion  tube  with  pure 
caustic  lime.  After  cooling,  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  dissolved 
in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  quantity  of  chlorine,  &c.,  detemuned  by 
precipitation  with  silver  nitrate.  Chlorine  may  also  be  converted 
into  silver  chloride  by  heating  the  substance  to  be  analysed  in  a 
sealed  glass  tube  with  nitric  acid  and  silver  nitrate.  To  ensure 
complete  oxidation  it  is  advisable  to  add  some  potassium  dichromate. 
There  exist  a  few  chlorine  compounds,  which  are  decomposed  by 
water,  with  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid;  others  yield  the 
whole  of  the  chlorine  by  bringing  them  in  contact  with  water  and 
sodium  amalgam.  From  these  solutions  all  the  chlorine  is  pre- 
cipitated by  silver  nitrate. 

Sulphur  and  phosphoms  are  determined  by  heating  the  substance 
with  pure  nitre  and  sodium  carbonate,  or  by  oxidizing  it  with  nitric 
acid  in  sealed  tubes,  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid  being  fisnoed, 
which  are  estimated  by  known  methods. 

In  a  similar  way  boron,  silicon,  arsenic,  &c.,  are  determiiud. 
Compoiinds  containing  metals  leave  on  ignition  the  metal  eitbw  in  the 
free  state  as  silver,  gold,  platinum,  or  as  an  oxide  or  carbonate.  Some- 
times it  is  preferable  to  oxidize  the  compound  with  nitric  acid  or  with 
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a  mixture  of  nitre  and  sodium  carbonate.  The  metallic  compounds 
thus  formed  are  converted  according  to  well-known  methods  of 
quantitative  analysis  into  compounds  fit  for  weighing. 

Oxygen  cannot  be  determined  directly,  but  its  quantity  is  always 
found  by  difference ;  by  subtracting  all  the  constituents  which  have 
been  directly  estimated  from  the  total  weight  of  the  substance  taken, 
the  difference  gives  the  weight  of  the  oxygen. 

Calculation  of  the  Arialysis. — In  order  to  compare  the  results  of 
different  analyses  the  percentage  composition  is  first  calculated 
as  follows : — 

(1)  01460  grams  of  hexane  yielded,  by  cortibustion  with  copper 
oxide,  04490  of  carbon  dioxide  and  0*2135  water. 

Now,  as  44  parts  by  weight  of  carbon  dioxide  contain  12  parts  of 
carbon,  we  find  the  weight  of  carbon  by  multiplying  by  if  or  ^,  and 
the  weiglit  of  the  hydrogen  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the 
water  by  9.  The  following  equations  therefore  give  the  percentage  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  in  hexane : — 

0-449  X  3  X  100      o«  o 

=  83'8. 


0146  X  11 
0-2135  X  100 


=  16-3. 


0146  X  9 

100  parts  of  hexane  consist  therefore  of — 

Carbon 83*8 

.  Hydrogen   .     , 16*3 

1001 

(2)  0*395  grams  of  acetic  acid  gave  0*580  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
0*235  of  water.     100  parts  contain  therefore — 

Carbon 40*0- 

Hydrogen   .......       C'6 

As  these  numbers  do  not  add  up  to  100,  the  difference  must  be 
caused  by  the  presence  of  oxygen,  for  qualitative  analysis  has  shown 
that  acetic  acid  does  not  contain  any  other  elements  but  these  three. 
Its  percentage  composition  is  therefore — 

Carbon .     400 

Hydrogen 6*6 

Oxygen 53*4 

100*0 

(3)  The  analysis  of  caffeine,  an  organic  base  contained  in  coffee 
and  tea,  gave  the  following  results : — 

0*3827  of  substance  gave  on  combustion  with  copper  oxide  in  pre- 
sence of  metallic  copper  0*6948  of  carbon  dioxide  and  01800  of  water. 

01350  of  substance  was  heated  with  soda  lime,  and  the  aminonia 
(or  Compound  ammonia)  evolved  was  absorbed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
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To  thia  solution  platinic  chloride  was  added,  and,  alter  evaporation  on 

a  water-tath,  the  excess  of  platinic  chloride  was  washed  out  with 

alcohol     On  igniting  the  remaining  double  salt,  02750  of  platinum 

was  left  behind.     Now  as  the  salt  (NH,  CI),  +  Pt  CI,  contains  2  atmns 

or  28  parts  by  weight  of   nitrogen  for  each  atom  of  platinum   or 

197-5  parts  by  weight,  100  parts  of  caffeine  contain  :— 

0-2750x28x100      ^„ 

0i350iri97-5     =  2S-9  parts  of  nitrogen. 

If  we  calculate  the  percentage  of  carbon  and  hydrc^en  as  above, 

we  find  tbe  following  percentage  composition  of  caffeine : 

Carbon 49-5 

Hydrogen 5-2 

Nitn^en 289 

Oxygen 16-4  by  difference. 

1000 
The  methods  employed  for  determining  the  molecolar  formula  from 
the  analytical  data  will  be  hereafter  explained,  If  the  substance  be  vola- 
tUe,  this  can  be  easily  done  by  the  determination  of  ito  vapour  density.    * 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  VAPOUR  DENSITY. 

Two  methods  are  employed  for  determining  the  vapour  density : 
we  ascertain  either  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  vapour,  or  we 
find  the  wlwme  of  a  given  weight  of  vapour. 

(1)  Dumas'  methcd. — In  the  first  pro- 
cess a  tbiu  glass  globe  is  employed  of 
150 — 300  cubic  centimetres  in  capacity, 
provided  with  a  neck  finely  drawn  out. 
The  exact  weight  of  thia  globe  filled  with 
dry  fur  having  been  found,  and  the  tem- 
perature during  the  weighing  noted,  5 — 10 
grams  of  the  substance  are  introduced,  and 
tbe  globe  then  heated  in  an  oU  or  paraffin 
bath  (F^  4)  to  a  temperature  at  least  30° 
above  the  boiling  point  of  the  substance. 
The  reason  for  ua&  is  that  vapours  obey 
the  laws  of  expansion  by  heat  and  bypres-  _ 
sure  only  at  a  temperature  considerably  via.*. 

above  the  boiling-point.     The  air  in  the 

globe  is  expelled  by  the  vapour  of  the  boiling  substauce,  and  as  soon 
as  vapour  ceases  to  issue  from  the  neck,  the  orifice  is  sealed  before 
the  blowpipe,  the  temperature  of  the  oil  bath  being  read  off  at  the 
same  time.  After  cooling,  the  previously  well-cleaned  globe  is 
weighed  again  and  the  sealed  point  broken  off  under  mercury,  which 
rushes  into  the  globe,  owing  to  the  condensation  of  the  vapour,  and 
completely  fills  it,  if  the  experiment  has  been  properly  conducted. 
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To  find  the  volume  of  the  mercury  wliich  now  fills  the  globe>  it  is 
poured  into  a  graduated  cylinder,  and  thus  the  capacity  of  the  globe 
ascertained.  From  the  numbers  thus  found  the  density  is  calcidated 
as  follows ;  as  an  example  we  again  take  hexane  : — 

Weight  of  globe  with  air  at  155^  =  23-449  grams 

Ditto        ditto    vapour  at  110^  =  23-720      „ 
Capacity  of  globe  .....•  =  178  cb.  cm. 

1  cb.  cm.  of  air  at  0^  weighs  0001293  grams ;  178  cb.  cm.  at  Id-d"" 

weigh  therefore— 

0-001293  X  178  x  273      ^^.^ 
288F5 -0-218. 

The  weight  of  the  vacuous  globe  is  therefore  23449  -  0-218  =  23231 
and  that  of  the  vapour  23-720  -  23-231  =  0-489. 

1  cb.  cm.  of  hydrogen  at  0°  weighs  0-00008936  grams,  and  178  cb.  cm. 

at  110**  weigh — 

000008936  X  273  x  178 


383 


=  0-01134. 


By  dividing  the  weight  of  the  vapour  by  this  number,  we  obtain  the 

vapour  density  of  hexane — 

0-489    _  43 
001134  "" 

As  during  the  experiment  the  height  of  the  barometer  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air  do  not  change  at  all,  or  only  very  inconsiderably, 
corrections  for  pressure  and  temperature  are  only  necessary  when  a 
very  exact  determination  is  required,  which  is  however  never  the 
case  when  the  vapour  density  is  only  used  as  a  means  for  finding  the 
molecular  formula. 

Oay-Lussac^s  method, — A  high  narrow  bell-jar  (Fig.  5,  C)  divided 
into  cb.  cm.  is  filled  with  dry  mercury  and  inverted  into  an  iron  vessel 
(V)  containing  mercury.  The  substance,  of  which  only  about  a 
decigram  is  required,  is  weighed  in  a  very  small  and  thin  glass  bulb, 
or,  better,  in  a  little  tube  provided  with  a  well-ground  stopper,  and 
this  is  allowed  to  ascend  in  the  jar,  the  latter  being  surrounded 
by  a  wide  glass  cylinder,  which  is  open  at  both  ends  and  filled  with 
water.  The  iron  vessel  is  now  heated  by  gas  or  charcoal.  By  the 
expansion  caused  by  the  heat  the  bulb  either  bursts  or  the  stopper  is 
driven  out  of  the  tube,  and  the  liquid  is*  soon  converted  into  vapour. 
To  eflfect  an  equal  distribution  of  heat,  the  water  is  continually 
moved  by  means  of  a  stirrer  (p,  m,  rC),  As  soon  as  the  temperature  has 
reached  the  point  at  which  the  determination  is  to  be  made,  the 
volume  of  the  vapour,  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  the  height  of  the 
barometer  are  noted,  and  at  the  same  time  the  temperature  of  the  air  and 
the  difference  between  the  height  of  the  mercury  inside  and  outside 
the  globe  ascettained. 
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A  determination  of  the  vapour  density  of  pentaiie  made  by  this 
method  gave  the  following  results : — 


Weight  of  pentane  .     . 

.     0-101 

Temperature  of  air      . 

.  16° 

Temperature  of  vaponr 

.  9r 

Volume  of  vaponr  ,    . 

.  69-5  cb.  cm. 

Height  of  barometer      . 
Difference  of  level  .     . 

.  752  mm. 

.  220  mm. 

The  pressure  inside  the  bell-jar  was  conse- 
quently equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  mercury 
of  752  mm,  at  16°  minus  that  of  a  colnmn  of 
220  mm.  at  91°.  In  order  to  .be  able  to  sub- 
tract one  from  the  other  we  must  first  reduce 
them  to  the  same  temperature.  The  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  mercury  is  000018 ;  the  heights 
at  0°  would  therefore  be — 

■^^^  -  749'9. 


1  +  fO-00018  X  16) 
220 


=  216-4. 


1  +  (0-00018  X  91)  " 
The  pressnre  inside  the  bell-jar  was  therefore — 

749-9  -  216-4  =  533-6.  i^o»- 

59-5  cb.  cm.  of  pentane  weigh  at  91°,  and  under  a  pressure  of 
5335  mm,  of  mercury,  0101  grams.  An  equal  volume  of  hydrogen 
weighs  under  the  same  conditions — 

000008936  X  59-5  x  5335  x  273      .  „no-,nno 
760ir364 ^0-0027992  grams. 

and  the  vaponr  of  density  of  pentane  is— 

0-0027992  ~  **  ■ 

This  method  can  only  be  employed  conveniently  when  the  substance 
boils  below  100°,  If  such  determinations  have  to  be  made  above 
this  temperature,  oil  must  be  used  in  the  place  of  water;  but  the 
higher  the  temperature  rises,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  cause  the 
whole  of  the  liquid  to  be  uniformly  heated,  and  besides  there  is  great 
danger  of  poisonous  mercury  vapour  being  given  off.  But  as  this 
method  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  requiring  very  little  sub- 
stance, \d1il3t  by  Dumas'  method  several  grams  are  lost  in  driving 
the  air  out,  several  endeavours  have  been  made  to  modify  Gay-Lussac'a 
method,  so  that  it  might  also  be  employed  for  high  boOing  bodies. 
Of  the  different  modifications,  that  described  by  Hofmann  has  begun 
to  come  into  general  use,  as  the  process  is  simple  and  easily  effected. 
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The  apparatus  (P^.  6)  eon- 
sUts  of  a  glaas  tube  one 
metre  in  length,  and  alaout 
20  mm.  wide,  closed  at  one 
end  and  calibrated.  This 
tube  is  fiUed  with  mercury 
and  stands  in  the  little  cup 
(A),  also  containing  mercury. 
A  vacuum  ia  thus  obtained, 
in  which  the  substance  (about 
a  decigram)  contained  in  a 
very  small  stoppered  tube  is 
introduced.  The  long  tube 
is  surrounded  by  another 
tube,  30—40  mm.  wide, 
di-awn  out  at  the  upper 
end,  and  widening  out  at 
the  lower  end,  which  rests 
on  a  large  cork  provided 
with  an  open  narrower  tube 
(C).  Through  the  upper  end 
of  the  wider  tube  the  vapour 
of  a  liquid  having  a  con- 
stant boiling-point  is  passed. 
As  the  vapour  of  the  sub- 
stance of  which  the  density 
is  to  be  determined  forms  in 
vacuo,  the  boiling-point  of 
the  substance  is  so  much 
lowered  that  the  vapour  den- 
sities of  bodies  boiling  at 
150°  and  even  higher  may 
be  determined  by  means  of 
ateam,  For  producing  higher 
temperatures,  amyl  alcohol 
(boiling-point  132°),  oil  of 
turpentine  (b.  p.  160°),  or 
aniline  (b.  "p.  182°),  are  used, 
the  vapour  of  these  sub- 
stances escaping,  together 
with  the  replaced  mercury, 
through  the  tube  (C),  which 
may  be  connected  with  a 
condenser.  When  the  liquid 
used  for  heating,  boils 
briskly,  the  space  oetween 
the  inner  and  outer  tubes 
soon  reaches  a  constant  tem- 
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peratnie,  and  as  soon  as  the  voliune  of  the  vapour  remains  constant, 
the  height  of  the  mercurial  column,  of  the  barometer,  and  also  the 
temperature  of  the  air  are  observed,  and  from  these  numbers  the  vapour 
density  is  calculated  as  before.  At  higher  temperatures  the  tension 
of  mercury  vapour,  must  be  taken  iuto  consideration. 

DETERMINATION   OF  THE  MOLEGULAE  FORMULA.      . 

The  vapour  of  hexane  is,  as  we  have  seen,  43*1  times  heavier  than 
hydrogen ;  the  molecular  weight  of  this  hydrocarbon  is  consequently 
43*1x2  =s  86*2.  Now,  as  we  know  its  percentage  composition,  we 
can  easily  calculate  how  much  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  contained 
in  86*2  parts  by  weight : —      !.!!,. 

:j— : =  72*23,  or  6  X  12  parts  of  carbon, 

16-3  X  86*2      -.,.        .     •    ,     , 
,      ..^^ ~  14*15  parts  of  hydrogen. 

-•         '  "  Ce  =  72  •     • 

86 

.  The  molecular  weight  of  hexane  is  86,  and  its  formula  CgH^^.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  numbers  found  and  those  calculated  from- 
the  formula  is  caused  by  unavoidable  experimental  errors,  which, 
however,  being  within  certain  limits,  have  no  disturbing  influence. 

The  vapour  density  of  pentane  is  36,  and  its  molecular  weight  72. 
The  percentage  composition  of  this  hydrocarbon  was  found  to  be — 

Carbon 83*3 

Hydrogen 16-7 

.         100*0 
One  molecule  therefore  contains —  .     .     .     .       .    * 

\r^rx —  =i  59*976  or  5  X  12  parts  of  carbon, 

16*7  X  7^ 


100 


=  12*0  parts  of  hydrogen, 


and  its  molecular  formula  is  C^Hig. 

A  great  number  of  carbon  compJounds  are  acids.  To  find  the 
molecular  weight  of  such  a  compound  we  have  only  to  ascertain 
the  basicity  of  the  acid,  and  then  to  determine  the  quantity  of  a 
metal  contained  in  one  of  its  anhydrous  normal  salts.  The  silver  salta 
are  generally  best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  as  they  usually  crystallize 
without  waterj^*  and  moreover  pan  be  easily  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

Acetic  acid  is  monobasic ;    100  parts  of  silver  acetate  leave  on 
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ignition  64-67  paxts  of  pure  silver ;  the  molecular  weight  of  this  salt 
is  therefore — 

100  X  108       -^Hr 

—64:7- =  167. 

Silver  acetate  differs  from  acetic  acid  by  containing  one  atom  of 
silver  in  the  place  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  the  molecular  weight 
of  the  acid  is  therefore — 

(167  -  108)  -f  1  =  60. 

100  parts  of  acetic  acid  contain — 

Carbon 400 

Hydrogen 6*6 

Oxygen 594 

1000 
Consequently,  one  molecule  consists  of — 

Carbon  .    .    .24      =  2  x  12  =  2  atoms  of  carbon. 
Hydrogen  .    .    3-96  =  4  x    1  =  4       „        hydrogen* 
Oxygen      .    .  3204  =  2  x  16  =  2        „        oxygen. 

The  molecular  formula  of  acetic  acid  is  therefore  CgH^Og,  and  that  of 
silver  acetate  C-HgAgOg. 

Meconic  acid,  a  compound  found  in  opium,  is  a  polybasic  acid. 
On  adding  silver  nitrate  to  its  aqueous  solution,  a  white  silver  salt 
is  precipitated ;  but  when  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  a  solution  neutral- 
ized by  ammonia,  a  yellow  insoluble  salt  is  obtained.  The  composition 
of  the  acid  and  the  two  silver  salts  is  as  follows : — 

Meconic  White  Yellow 

Acid.  Silver  Salt.  SUver  Salt. 

Carbon     .    .    .  420  202  159 

Hydrogen     .    .  2-0  05  0-2 

Oxygen    .    .    .  56U  27*0  21-9 

Silver  ....  —  523  62-0 

100-0  100-0  1000 

If  we  divide  these  numbers,  respectively,  by  the  atomic  weights  of 
the  elements,  we  obtain  the  relation  between  the  number  of  atoms  of 
the  constituents — 

42  :  12  =  3-5 

2:1  =  2 

56  :  16  =  3-5 

The  most  simple  formula  of  meconic  acid  deducted  from  these 
numbers  is  C^H^Oy,  but  whether  this,  or  a  multiple  of  it,  expresses 
the  molecular  formula  cannot  be  decided  by  analysis.  In  the  two 
salts  different  quantities  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  silver.  The 
white  salt  contains  for  each  seven  atoms  of  carbon — 
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^:^  =  2-1  parts,  or  2  atoms  of  hydrogen, 

Tyru^  =  217  parts,  or  2  atoms  of  silver. 

In  the  yellow  sdXt  we  find — 

— |-=;q —  =  1*05  parts  of  hydrogen, 

— -— —  r=  327*5  parts,  or  3  atoms  of  silver. 

From  this  we  conclude  that  the  acid  is  trihasic,  and  that  the 
formula  C7H4O7  represents  a  molecule;  and,  as  a  further  confirmation, 
we  find  that  we  also  know  acid  salts  containing  only  one  atom  of  a 
monad  metaL    The  molecular  formulsd  of  the  above  compounds  are 

therefore —     Meconic  acid C^H^Oy  - 

White  salt C^Ti^kgf>^ 

Yellow  salt Q^BAgfi^ 

A  great  number  of  carbon  compounds  containing  nitrogen  are 
bases,  which  combine  with  acids  like  ammonia ;  some  are  monacid 
bases,  others  are  polyacid.  To  find  the  molecular  weight  of  such  a 
compound,  we  have  only  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  acid  contained 
in  an  anhydrous  normal  salt,  or,  better  still,  to  find  the  quantity  of 
platinum  present  in  the  double  salts,  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  hydrochloride  with  platinic  chloride,  and  which,  like  ammonium- 
platinic  chloride,  contain  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  for  each 
molecule  of  platinic  chloride. 

Caffeine  is  a  monacid  base ;  its  platinum  double  salt  contains  two 
molecules  of  caffeine,  and  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid,  combined 
with  one  molecule  of  platinic  chloride ;  100  parts  of  this  compound 
leave  on  ignition  24*6  per  cent,  of  platinum ;  consequently,  to  find 
out  in  how  much  of  the  platinum  salt  one  atom  or  197*6  parts  of 
platinum  are  contained,  we  have — 

197-5  X  100      ^_Q 

From  thia  we  find  the  molecular  weight  of  caffeine  by  the  equation — 

2a;  +  (2  X  36'5)  +  339-5  =  806-9 
X  ==  197-2. 

As  we  know  the  percentage  composition  of  this  base,  we  can  easily 
find  its  molecular  formula : — 

197-2  X  49-5      QH .    «       , 
— =  97-6  of  carbon. 

YYio =  10*3  of  hydrogen. 

197-2  X  28-9      K^r  A    f    -^ 
—— =  570  of  mtrogen. 

197-2  X  16-4      00  o    4^ 

jQQ =  32-3  of  oxygen. 
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One  molecule  of  caffeine  consists,  therefore,  of — 

97*6 

-j^  =    8*1  atoms  of  carbon 

10'3 

-^r—  =  10*3  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

57 

Yj-  =    41  atoms  of  nitrogen. 

32*3 

-^j-Tj-  =    2  0  atoms  of  oxygen. 

As  these  numbers  must  be  simple  multiples,  the  formula  of 
Qafifeine  is  CgHi^N^O^. 

The  largest  number  of  carbon  compounds  are  neither  acids  nor 
bases,  and  when  the  body  under  examination  is  neither  volatile  nor 
capable  of  forming  definite  compounds,  its  molecular  weight  can  be 
ascertained  only  by  an  exact  study  of  its  chemical  metamorphoses. 
ThuSj  grape-sugar  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  acetic  acid, 
its  most  simple  formula  being  OHgO.  It  belongs  to  the  so-called 
non-saturated  compounds,  and  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form 
mannite  CgHj^O^  an  alcohol  of  the  hexad  radical  C^Hg,  being  hexane 
CgHj^,  in  which  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  six  of  hydroxyl 
CgHg  (OH)g.  Thia  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  can  easily  transform 
it  into  hexane  by  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  for  hydroxyl.  From 
this  we  conclude  that  grape-sugar  likewise  contains  six  atoms  of 
carbon  in  the  molecule,  and  has  the  molecular  formula  CgHigO^. 

Starch  contains  in  100  parts — 

Carbon 44'44 

Hydrogen  618 

Oxygen  .         4938 

10000 

By  dividing  these  numbers  by  their  atomic  weights  we  obtain  the 
following  relation  between  the  number  of  atoms  of  the  constituent 
elements : — 

^  =  618 

^^^  -  3-Oy 

• 

The  most  simple  relation  between  these  numbers  is  6:  10:  5;  but 
as  we  have  not  so  far  been  able  to  ascertain  the  molecular  weight  of 
starch,  we  use  for  the  present  the  most  simple  formula,  or  as  the 
whole  chemical  character  of  starch  shows  that  it  must  have  a  very 
liigh  molecular  weight,  we  write  the  formula  (CgH^^OgX. 
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EMPIRICAL,  RATIONAL,  AND   CONSTITUTIONAL 

FORMULiE. 

The  simplest  mode  of  expressing  the  composition  of  a  body  is  to 
write  side  by  side  the  symbols  and  numbers  of  the  constituent 
atoms :  — 

Chlorac'etic  Acid. 
Ethyl  Acetate. 
Ethene. 

Ethene  Chloride. 
Ethene  Alcohol. 
Glycollic  Acid. 
Oxalic  Acid. 

Such  formulae  are  called  empirical  formulce.  But  as  the  number 
of  carbon  compounds  is  so  very  large,  and  as  there  exists  amongst  them 
a  considerable  number  of  Isomerides,  ie.  compounds  having  the  same 
percentage  composition  but  possessing  very  different  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use  others  as  well 
as  these  empirical  formulae,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  idea  of  the 
chemical  character  of  the  body,  or  to  express  the  relation  it  bears  to  other 
compounds.  We  call  such  formulae  rational  formulce.  Thus,  all  the 
ethyl  compounds  contain  the  monad  radical  CgHg,  and  we  can  repre- 
sent those  contained  in  the  table  given  above  as  folloVs : — 

m 

GJL.  1  Ethane  or  CM.  \ 


CgH^     . 

.  Ethane. 

CAClOj 

C2H5CI . 

.  Ethyl  Chloride. 

CAOj 

C,HeO. 

.  Ethyl  Alcohol. 

CA   • 

C2H7N  . 

.  Ethylamine. 

CAClj 

C,HioO . 

.  Diethyl  Ether. 

CjHgOj 

c^A 

.  Acetic  Acid. 

c^  A 

CHgOCl 

.  Acetyl  Chloride. 

CAO, 

'^ISri^drid.  ^^}»hy,  Chloride. 

CoH, 


^2?5 


1 0  Ethyl  Alcohol.  ^  if  t  N  Ethylamine. 


These  formulae  express  that,  when  we  replace,  for  instance,  in  ethane 

one  atom  of  hydrogen  by  one  of  chlorine,  we  obtain  ethyl  chloride ; 

and  that,  by  substituting  the  chloride  by  monad  hydroxyl  or  the 

monad  group  NH^,  ethyl  alcohol  or  ethylamine  are  formed.     The 

formula  of  alcohol  further  indicates  that  its  constitution  is  analogous  to 

water,  and  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  water  in  which  hydrogen  has 

been  replaced  by  ethyL    From  the  rational  formula  of  ethylamine  it 

follows  that  it  has  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  ammonia.     By 

y-eplacing  the  hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyl  of  alcohol  by  ethyl  we  obtain 

CHI 
diethyl  ether  q^    6 1  q,  which  may  be  regarded  as  water  in  which 

ethyl  occupies  the  place  of  hydrogen. 

By  acting  on  alcohol  with  oxidizing  agents,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  taken  out  and  their  places  are  occupied  by  one  atom  of  oxygen, 
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acetic  acid  being  formed,  which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  acetyl 
chloride  as  alcohol  does  to  ethyl  chloride.  Acetic  acid  contains  like 
alcohol  the  group  OH,  the  hydrogen  of  which  can  be  replaced  by 
ethyl,  ethyl  acetate  being  formed.  These  acetyl  compounds  can 
therefore  be  represented  by  the  foUowing  rational  formula  :— 

^^H  }  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^-  ^^(S I  ^^^^  Chloride. 

^^^  I O  Ethyl  Acetate. 

The  monad  radical  acetyl  is  contained  in  a  large  number  of  com- 
pounds ;  it  is  derived  from  ethyl  by  the  substitution  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  by  one  of  oxygen.  The  constitution  of  ethyl  may  be  repre- 
sented in  the  following  manner : — 

CH. 

I 

d: 
1 

What  is  now  the  constitation  of  acetyl  ?  It  may  be  obtained  from 
ethyl  in  three  different  ways ;  either  each  of  the  two  carbon  atoms 
loses  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  or  the  oxygen  combines  with  only  one  of 
the  two  carbon  atoms,  thus : — 

/CH,  CH.  CHO 

^CH  CO  CHj 

I  I  I 

Now  all  transformations  of  acetic  acid  and  other  acetyl  compounds 
show,  that  acetyl  contains  the  group  CH3,  from  which  it  follows  that 
the  second  formula  represents  the  constitution  of  acetyl,  and  to 
express  this  we  may  write  the  acetyl  compounds  in  the  following 
way : — 


CH, 


CH„.C01  .^   .     ..    .  ..  CH,.CO 

'     H 


1 0  Acetic  Acid.  ^^8  *  ^^^  1  ^^^^^  Chloride. 


By  taking  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  out  of  ethane  we  produce  ethene 
CgH^,  in  which  one  carbon  atom  is  linked  to  the  other  with  two  com- 
bining units : — 

CHc 


'2 


CH, 


This  hydrocarbon  combines  readily  with  chlorine,  ethene  dichloride 
being  formed,  in  which  the  carbon  atoms  are  linked. together  again  as 
they  were  in  ethane  :— 


CHjCl 


i 


H,C1 
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^    9 


On  replacing  the  chlorine  by  hydroxyl  we  obtain  ethene  alcohol: — 

CHj.OH 

CHg .  OH 

The  constitution  of  the  ethene  compounds  may  also  be  expressed 
in  a  more  simple  way,  thus : — 

01  PTtJOH 

01  ^2^*  t  OH 

which  means  that  both  these  compounds  contain  the  dyad  radical 

ethene. 

Ethene  alcohol  yields  by  oxidation  glycollic  acid,  a  compound 

which  can  also  be  obtained  from  acetic  acid.  By  the  action  of  chlorine 

on  the  latter  compound,  chloracetic  acid  is  formed,  one  atom  of 

chlorine  substituting  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  group  OH^.    When 

CH  CL  CO  1 
chloracetic  acid         ^        tt  >-  0  is  acted  upon  by  caustic  potash,  the 

chlorine  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl,  and  potassium  chloride  and  glycollic 
acid  are  formed : — 

CH^Cl.  CO)  0  +  KOH  =  OH2(OH)C01  Q  ^  ^.^^ 

By  further  oxidation  of  glycollic  acid  we  obtain  oxalic  acid,  the 
two  remaining  atoms  of  hydrogen  of  the  ethene  being  substituted 
by  oxygen.  The  constitution  of  these  different  acids  we  may 
represent  thus : — 

Chloracetic  Glycollic  Oxalic 

Acid.  Acid.  Acid. 

CBLCl  CH,  .OH  CO  .  OH 

CO  .OH  CO  .  OH  CO  .  OH 

In  some  cases  it  is  convenient  to  resolve  such  constitutional 
fonrndce  still  farther,  in  order  to  explain  cases  of  isomerism,  &c.  In 
order  to  do  this  we  may  represent  the  quantivalence  of  elements  by 
straight  lines,  thus : — 

Hydrogen.  Oxygen.  Kitrogen.  Carlran. 


H—                 — O—  ^.                — C— 

And  by  aid  of  these  symbols  the  following  graphical  formulae  are 
arrived  at : — 

Ethane.  Ethylamine. 

H  .     H  H        H 

H— C C— H  H— C C—KC 

II  I        I      \h 

H        H  H        H 


I 
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Chloracetic  Acid. 

H 

Cl— c c— 


H 


i 


H 


Uthene  Dichloride. 


H 

I 
Cl-C- 

'     I 
H 


H 


-C— Cl 


H 


Ethene. 

H\  /\  /H 

C        C 
h/  \/  \H 


Oxalic  Acid; 

01  hO 

c c 

I      I 

H— O         0— H 


/ 


\ 


It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  such  formulae  are  not  intended 
to  express  how  the  atoms  aire  arranged  in  apace,  because  of  this  we 
are  totally  ignorant;  they  simply  are  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  attractive  forces  of  the  atoms,  forming  the 
molecule,  are  distributed. 


ISOMERISK 

Carbon  compounds  having  the  same  percentage  composition,  but 
diflFering  in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties,  are  ceiled  Isoine- 
rides;  they  are  divided  into  three  groups. 

.  (1)  Isomerisfin  proper, — The  isomeric  compoimds  belonging  to  this 
division  contain  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  linked  together. 
It  is  easily  understood  that  isomeric  hydrocarbons  of  the  marsh-gas 
series  can  only  be  produced  by  the  carbon  atoms  being  differently 
grouped,  and  that  of  the  three  first  members  no  isomerides  are 
possible. 


CH, 


CH 


3 


CIt 


CH. 


3 


CH 

I 
CH 


2 


3 


The  fourth ,  member  C^Hio  is  derived  from  the  third  by  methyl 
taking  the  place  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen.  Now  this  substitution 
can  either  take  place  in  one  of  the  two  methyl  groups  of  propane,  or 
in  the  grouj)  CHg ;  consequently  two  isomerides  C^H^^  are  possible, 
and  both  are  known : — 


Ctt 


CH. 


CH. 


CHgCHg 

\/ 

CH 
CH3 


CH. 
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Of  the  fifth  member  CgHjg  three  isomeric  forms  are   possible, 
which  are  also  known  : — 

CHo                    CHq  CHq  CHq 

I  "■           \>  I 

CHo                        CH  CHo — C — CH« 

I                I  I 

CHo                        CHg  CHg 


I 
CH3 

Amongst  the  higher  members  the  number  of  possible  isomerides 
increases  rapidly. 

In  the  same  way  the  isomerides  existing  amongst  the  non-saturated 
hydrocarbons  are  constituted,  but  the  number  of  isomerides  which 
may  exist  in  these  groups  is  much  larger  than  those  of  the  marsh-gas 
series,  because  hydrogen  may  be  wanting  in  different  places.  Thus 
three  isomeric  forms  of  C^Hg  are  possible  : — 

CH«  CHo  CHq  CHq 

I  I  \> 

CHj  CH  C 


CH  CH2 


CH 

II 
CHg  ^-"3 

The  isomeric  hydrocarbons  of  other  series  are  produced  by  similar 
causes ;  thus  from  benzene  GqHq  a  great  number  of  hydrocarbons  are 
derived  by  hydrogen  being  replaced  by  alcohol  radicals. 

If,  for  instance,  ethyl  be  substituted  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  we 
obtain  ethyl-benzene,  which  is  isomeric  with  dimethyl-benzene  : — 

CgHg.CgHg  CgH^  I  ^jj3 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  all  other  carbon  compounds 
may  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  hydrocarbons,  simple  or  compound 
radicals  taking  the  place  of  hydrogen.  By  such  substitutions,  how- 
ever, one  and  the  same  radical  may  replace  hydrogen  in  different 
positions,  and  thus  the  number  of  possible  isomeric  carbon  com- 
pounds is  very  large.  The  following  examples  represent  some  of 
the  simpler  cases : — 

Peopyl  Iodide  C3H7I. 

Primary.  Secondary. 

CHg  CH3 


CHj  CHI 


I  I 

CHgl  CH3 

C  D 
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Butyl  Alcohol. 

Normal. 

Secondary. 

From  Fusel  Oil. 

Tertiary. 

CH, 

CH3 

CMo  CHfc 

CH3CH3 

V 

V 

\> 

\> 

CH, 

CH, 

CH 

COH 

1 

CH,       . 

CH.OH 

CH,.OH 

CH3 

CH2.OH 

CH3 

C,H,C1, 

Ethene 

Etliidene 

^ 

Chloride. 

Chloride. 

■ 

CH,C1 

CH„ 

1     * 

CH,C1 

CHCl, 

CsHeO 

Propionaldehyde. 

Acetone. 

Propene  Oxide 

t 

Allvl  Alcohol. 

CH, 

CH3 

CH3 

CH, 

•^ 

CH, 
COH 

CO 

CH3 

CHs 
1     > 

i 

CH 
CH2.OH 

(2)  Metamerism, —Couiiponuds  having  the  same  composition  and 
the  same  molecular  weight,  may  also  be  formed  by  different  radicals 
being  linked  together  by  the  same  polygenic  element  Of  such 
bodies,  which  are  called  metameric  compounds,  a  very  large  number 
are  known.  In  ammonia,  for  instance,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  after 
the  other  may  be  replaced  by  alcohol  radicals,  and  thus  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  following  metameric  amines  having  the  empirical 


formula  CaH^N : — 

Propylamine. 

Coil- 

N-^H 
H 


Methyl-Ethylamine. 

fCH3 

n4  c,H5 
(h 


Triniethylamine« 

fCH, 

(ch; 


i 


By  introducing  an  alcohol  radical  in  the  place  of  hydrogen  in  the  ( 
hydroxyl  of  an  alcohol,  ethers  are  obtained,  wliich  are  metameric 
with  other  ethers  as  well  as  with  an  alcohol,  as  the  following  exampla 
shows : — 


Hexyl 
Alcohol. 


Empirical  Formula  CgHj^O. 

Ethyl-Butyl 
Ether. 


CcH 


fgjo 


Methyl-Pentyl 
Ether. 

CH3    1      Q 


C4H9 


}« 


Dipropyl 
Ether. 

■C3H7 


C3H7 


}° 


A  very  large  number  of  metamerid3S  are  found  amongst  the  ethers 
of  the  monobasic  acids. 
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Empirical  Formula  C^^fi^, 

Caproic  Acid.  Methyl  Pentylate.  Ethyl  Butyiate.  Propyl  Propionate. 

«.H.^f0  «.^fo  ^^}0  C^feO^O 

Butyl  Acetate.  Pentyl  Formiate. 

C2H3O  )  r.  CHO 


C,H 


9 


1°  c?„?}o 


(3)  Folymerism. — Compounda  having  the  same  percentage  composi- 
tion, but  different  molecular  weights,  are  polymeric,  A  very  striking 
example  of  polymeric  compounds  is  furnished  by  the  hydrocarbons  of 
the  general  formula  CnHg^. 

Ethene  ....  C^R^  Pentene  .  .  .  C^IL^^ 
Propene.  .  .  .  CgHg  Hexene  .  .  .  CqH^^ 
Butene  ....     C^Hg        Heptene     .     .    .     CyHj^ 

The  following  compounds  are  also  polymeric : — 

Acetylene    .     .     .     CgHg        Formaldehyde.  CELO 

Benzene ....     CgHg        Acetic  Acid     .  CgH^Oj 

Styrolene    .     .     .     CgHg        Lactic  Acid  CgHgOg 

Hydronaphthalene   C^qR^q       Grape  Sugar    .  CJEL^fiQ 
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PHYSICAL  PliOPERTIES  OF  THE  CARBON  COMPOUNDS, 

Specific  Gravity.—  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  gaseous  compounds,  or  their  vapour  density ^  is  equal  to  half 
tlieir  molecular  weight ;  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  contain  the 
same  number  of  molecules,  or  all  gases  have  the  same  specific  volume. 

Amongst  liquid  carbon  compounds  also,  simple  relations  between 
their  specific  gravity  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  molecular  weight 
and  chemical  constitution  on  the  other,  have  been  found  to  exist. 
These  relations  are  most  clearly  recognized  by  comparing  the  specific 
volume  of  liquids.  To  find  the  specific  volume  of  a  liquid  we  divide 
the  molecular  weight  by  the  specific  gravity.  But  as  the  specific 
weight  changes  with  the  temperature,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  com- 
parison of  specific  volumes  cannot  be  made  at  any  arbitrary  tempera- 
ture, and  it  has  been  found  that  they  are  only  comparable  at  a 
temperature  at  which  their  vapours  have  the  same  tension,  as  for 
instance  at  their  boiling-points. 

Ethyl  alcohol  boils  at  78*4°,  and  has  at  this  temperature  the  specific 
gravity  0*7360  j  its  specific  volume  is  therefore  : — 

40      _  62-5 
0-7360"^   -^ 

Which  means  that  46  grams  of  alcohol  have  at   78*4''  a  volume  of 
62*5  cb.  cm. 

D  2 
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By  comparing  the  specific  volume  of  different  liquids,  the  following 
laws  have  been  found : — 

(1)  The  difference  of  CHg  in  homologous  series  corresponds  to  a 
difference  of  22  in  the  specific  volume  : — 


Molecular 
Weight. 

Specific 
Volume. 

Difference. 

Formic  Acid  .     . 

.      .      46      ,      . 

.    42     .     . 

Acetic  Acid    .     . 

.     .     60     .     . 

.     64    .     . 

'.     22 

Propionic  Acid    . 

.     .     74    .     .     . 

86     .     . 

.     22 

Butyric  Acid  .     . 

.     .     88     .     .     . 

,108     .     . 

.     22    ♦ 

Valeric  Acid  .    . 

.     .  102     .     . 

130     .     . 

.     22 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  group  CHg  has  the  specific  volume  22. 

(2)  Compounds  containing  as  many  times  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
less,  as  others  contain  one  atom  of  carbon  more,  have  the  same  specific 
volume  or  the  specific  volume  of  one  atom  of  carbon  is  equal  to  that 
of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  : — 


Octane 
Cymene 


Ethyl  Ether  G^R^fi 


Phenol 


CeHeO 


Molecular 

Weight. 

114 

134 

74 
94    , 


Specific 
Volume. 

187 
187 

106-8 
106-8 


Now  as  the  specific  volume  of  CHg  is  22,  and  that  of  hydrogen 
half  that  of  carbon,  it  follows  that  the  specific  volume  of  carbon  is  11, 
and  that  of  hydrogen  5*5. 

(3)  Isomeric  and  metameric  compounds  have  generally  the  same 
specific  volume  ;  amongst  the  exceptions  we  find  a  number  of  oxygen 
compounds.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  specific  volumes  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  remain  the  same,  that  of  oxygen  varies.  This  variation 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  oxygen  is  combined  with  the 
carbon.  When  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  linked  to  the  carbon  atom  by 
one  combining  unit  only,  its  specific  volume  is  7  8  ;  but  when  com- 
bined to  carbon  by  both  units  its  specific  volume  becomes  12 '2.  The 
specific  volume  of  dyad  sulphur  varies  also :  when  united  with  one 
combining  unit  it  is  23,  but  when  with  both  it  is  28-6. 

The  specific  volume  of  nitrogen  in  the  amines  is  2*8,  in  cyanogen 
compounds  17,  and  in  nitroxyl  NOg  17*4  The  specific  volumes  of  the 
monad  elements  of  the  chlorine  group  do  not  exhibit  such  variations. 
They  are  CI  =  228.    Br  =  27-8.     I  =  37-5. 

By  means  of  these  numbers  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  carbon 
compound  can  easily  be  calculated.  The  following  table  shows  how- 
near  these  calculated  numbers  agree  with  those  deduced  from  the 
specific  gravity  : — 
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Specific  Volume  at  the  Boiling  Point. 


Water  .  . 
Formic  Acid 
Ethyl  Alcohol 
Acetone .  . 
Mercaptan  . 
Aniline  .  . 
Acetonitrile 

Ethyl  Nitrate 

Chloroform 
Bromine 
Ethene  Bromide 
Ethyl  Iodide   . 


Found. 


.  COH.OH 

.     C2H5.OH 

.  C0(CH3), 
.  OoHg.SH 
•  CgHg.NHg 
.  CjsHg.CN 

.  C,H,N03 

.  CHGlg 
.  Br  .     .    . 


18-8 
41-8 
62-5 
77-6 
76-1 
106-8 
77-2 

901 

84-8. 
281 
990 
86-4 


.  2  X 

.11  + 
.  2  X 
.3 
.  2 
.  6 
.  3 
2 


11 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

+ 


Calculated. 

5-5  +  7-8 

2x5-5  +  7-8  +  12-2  = 
11  +  6x5-5+  7-8  = 
11  +  6  X  5-5  +  12-2  = 
11  +  6  X  5-5  +  23  = 
11  +  7  X  5-5  +  2-3  = 
11  +  5  X  5-5  +  17 
11  +  5  X  5-5  +  3" 
7-8  +  17-4  .  . 
5-5  +  3  X  22-8 


=  18-8 
=  42-0 
=  62-8 
=  78-2 
=  780 
106-8 
=  77-5 


'}  = 


2  X  11  +4x  5-5  -f  27-8 
2x11  +  5x5-5  +  37-5 


90-3 

84-9 
27-8 
99-6 
87-0 


There  exist  also  certain  relations  between  the  specific  gravity  and 
the  molecular  weights  of  solids,  but  only  a  few  carbon  compounds 
have  been  studied  as  yet  in  this  direction. 

*  Melting  Point  and  Boiling  Point. — The  number  of  carbon  com- 
pounds which  are  gaseous  at  the  ordinary  temperature  is  very  limited, 
most  of  them  being  liquids  or  solids.  A  great  number  of  solids  melt 
on  heating,  and  most  of  the  liquids  boil  and  volatilize;  but  there 
exist  also  many  which  undergo  a  chemical  change  by  the  action  of 
heat,  decomposition  taking  place  and  the  molecule  being  broken  up, 
with  the  formation  of  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  new  compounds. 

Generally  speaking  a  body  is  the  more  volatile  the  more  simple 
the  constitution  of  the  molecule,  and  the  more  complicated  the  latter 
is,  the  more  liable  is  the  compound  to  be  decomposed  by  heat.  Thus 
formaldehyde  CHgO  is  a  gas ;  of  its  polymerides  acetic  acid  CgH^Oj 
boils  at  118°,  lactic  acid  CgHgOg  volatilizes  at  200°,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  large  proportion  undergoes  decomposition,  whilst  grape  sugar 
CgHjgOg  is  not  Volatile  at  all,  but  is  completely  destroyed  at  a  high 
temperature. 

The  more  volatile  a  substance  is  the  more  simple  is  its  constitution, 
from  which  follows  that,  in  homologous  series,  the  boiling-point  must 
rise  with  every  increase  of  CHg ;  in  some  cases  this  increase  is  very 
regular,  although  different  in  different  series,  as  the  following  ex- 
amples show : — 

Normal  Alcohols. 


Observed. 

Calculated. 

Difference. 

Ethyl    CjHgO    .    . 

.     78-4°    . 

.     78-4° . 

Propyl  CgHgO    .    . 

.     97 

.    97     . 

.'    .'     19* 

Butyl    C^HioO  . 

,     .  116 

.116      . 

.     .     19 

Pentyl   G^HJ)  . 

.     .  137 

.    .  135      . 

.    .     19 

Hexyl    CgH„0  . 

.     .  156-6 

.    .  154      . 

.    .     19 

Heptyl  CyH^gO  . 

I                  • 

.     .  173      . 

.     .     19 

Octyl     CgHjgO  . 

.     .192 

.     .  192      . 

.    .     19 
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In  the  series  of  the  normal  fatty  acids  the  difference  between  the 
Ixiiliiig-pointa  of  the  lower  members  is  also  constant,  being  22°,  but 
afterwards  It  becomes  less : — 


NoiiMAL  Fatty  Acids, 


Observed. 

Calnabtod. 

Diirerence. 

Acetic 

. 118°     . 

118°     . 

Propionic  ' 

140-6    . 

140 

22° 

Butyric 

163-2    . 

162       . 

22 

Pentylic 

184'5    . 

184       . 

22 

Hexylic 

204-5    . 

20ti       . 

22 

Heptylic 

220 

— 

— 

OctyHc 

233 

— 

— 

Nooylic 

254       . 

—        . 

— 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  difference  between  the  boiling-points 
of  the  lower  members  of  a  series  is  not  the  same.  Thus  in  the  series 
of  the  normal  patafBns  it  decreases  regularly  by  about  4°,  until  it 


3  a  constant  difference 

of  19°:— 

BoiliiiB-[.oint8. 

Found  (mean).     Calculated. 

Oiffercnco. 

Methane     ' 

— 

— 



Ethane 

— 

— 



Propane 

— 

— 

— 

Butane 

1°    . 

1°   . 



Fentane 

38     . 

38     . 

ST 

Hexane 

70     . 

71    . 

33 

Heptane 

99     . 

100    . 

29 

Octane 

124     . 

125     . 

25 

Dodecane 

202     . 

201     . 

4 

X  19 

Hecdecaue 

278     . 

278    . 

4 

X  19 

In  the  haloid-ethera  of  the  alcohol  radicals  and  their  acetates,  tlie 
decrease  appears  to  be  about  2° : — 


Methyl  C  H,  I 
Ethyl  C,H,  I 
Propyl  C,H,  I 
Butyl  C.H,  I 
Pentyl  aH,,I 
Hexyl  C,H,.I 
Heptyl  C,H„1 
Octyl     0,H„I 


Normal  Iodides. 

Boiling- luints. 

Observed. 

Calculated.' 

Difference 

.      40-  . 

.        40*    . 

72     . 

.         72      . 

'.     32* 

102     . 

.     102     . 

.     30 

129-6. 

.     130     . 

.     28 

155-4 . 

.     156    . 

.     26 

179-5. 

.     IDO     . 

.     24 

— 

.     202     . 

.     22 

221     . 

.     222     . 

.     20 
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NoBMAL  Bromides. 


• 

ObservecL              Calculated. 

Difference. 

Ethyl 

C^H,  Br  . 

.       39°  .     .    .      39°   . 

•                      • 

Propyl 

CgH-  Br  . 

.      71    .    .    .      71    . 

.     .     32° 

Butyl 

C.Hg  Br  . 

.     100-4.    .     .     101     . 

.     .     30 

Pentyl 

C,Hi,Br  . 

.     128-7.     .    .     129     .     . 

.     28 

Hexyl 

C'e^isBr  . 

.      —    ...     155    .    . 

.     26 

Heptyl 

CjH,,Br  . 

.      —    ...     179    .    . 

.     24 

Octyl 

GgH^Br  . 

.     199    ...    201     .    . 

.     22 

NoEMAL  Chlorides. 

Observed.              Calcniated. 

Difference. 

Ethyl 

C  A  CI  . 

.     12-5°  ...       13°   .     . 

Propyl 

CoHy  01  . 

.    46-4   ...      46     .     . 

'.    33° 

Butyl 

C^Hg  CI    . 

.     77-6   ...      77    .    . 

.     31 

Pentyl 

^6^11^1    • 

.  105-6   ...     106    .    . 

.     29 

Hexyl 

C^eHisCl  . 

.    —       ...     133     .     . 

.     27 

Heptyl 

^yHisCl  . 

.    —      :     .     .     158    .     . 

.     25 

Uctyl 

UgJci^i^Ol    . 

180      ...     181    .     . 

.     23 

Normal  Acetates. 

^ 

Observed.              Calculated. 

Difference. 

Ethyl 

C.HgO^     . 

74°     ...      74°   .    . 

Propyl 

^6  H10O2        . 

102      ...     101    .    . 

.'    27° 

Butyl 

^6  ^1202        • 

1251  -.     .     .     126     .     . 

.     25 

Pentyl 

C7  H14O2        . 

148-4   ...     149     .     . 

.     23 

Hexyl 

^8  iil602        • 

168-7   ...     170     .     . 

.     21 

Heptyl 

^9  ^18^2        - 

.     .     .     189     .     . 

.     19 

Octyl 

C10H20O9.        • 

207      ...     208     .     . 

.     19 

It  is  generally  stated,  that  metiameric  compouh^s,  having  an 
analogous  constitution,  boil  at  the  same  temperature^  but,  as  the 
following  examples  show,  this  is  not  always  the  case : — 


Formula  CeHiaOa.        point" 

Butyl  Acetate  1    .  124*3° 
Propyl  Propionate.  122*4 
Ethyl  Butyrate     .  121-0 


Formula  C7H14O2. 

Pentyl  Acetate  . 
Butyl  Propionate 
Propyl  Butyrate 


Boiling- 
point 

148-4° 

146-0 

143-4 


Isomeric  compounds  boil  at  diifereiit  temperatures,  the  boiling- 
point  being  higher  the  more  simple  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
pound : — 

Boiling-point. 

Hexane aH,, 69-5° 


Dimethyl- ethyl-methane.  CH|^g3)2. 
Tetramethyl- ethane  .  .  CgHgCCHg)^  . 
Trimethyl-ethyl-methane  C  -j  k  tt^^     . 


62 
58 
45 
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Propyl-benzene .  .  . 
Ethyl-methyl-benzene 
Trimethyl-benzene 


•  ^6^4^  CH3 

•  0^114(0113)3 


Normal  Butyl  Alcohol    .  C4Hg.0H       .     . 
Isobutyl  Alcohol    .     .     .  C2H3(CH3)20H 

Secondary  Butyl  Alcohol  ^^  \  CH.OH  . 

Tertiary  Butyl  Alcohol   .  C(CH3)30H  .     . 


Boiling-point. 

.  153 
.  159 
.  166 

.  116 
.  108 

.     96 

.     82 


By   the   subtraction   of  hydrogen  the   boiling-point  is  generally 
raised  : — 


Heptane. 

99° 

Anthracene. 

^14^10 

above  360° 


Hepteue. 
C7H14 

100° 


Heptine. 
C7H12 

107° 


Dihydroanthraceue.         Hexhydroanthracene. 


305° 


290' 


Hydrocarbons  always  boil  at  a  lower  temperature  than  their 
derivatives,  and  the  boiling-points  of  the  latter  rise  when  more 
hydrogen  is  displaced  : — 


Ethane. 

gas 

Ethyl  Alcohol. 
C2H5.OH 

78-4° 


Ethylamine. 

CgHp.NHg 

18-5° 

Ethene  Chloride. 

CgH^Clg 

82-5° 


Ethyl  Chloride. 

C2H,C1 

12° 

Ethene  Alcohol. 

C,H,(OH), 
197-5° 


Acetic  Acid. 

CoHgO.OH 
118° 


Chloracetic  Acid. 

CjHjClO.OH 


t/;o 


U6 


Benzene. 

CeHg 

82° 

Nitrobenzene. 

CeH,.NO, 

205° 


Aniline. 

182° 

Dichlorobenzene. 

CgH^Clg 
172° 


Chlorobenzene. 

CeHgCl 
135° 

Trichloroben^ene. 

CgHgClg 

210° 


Phenol. 

CeH,.OH 

184° 

Diainidobenzene. 

287^ 


Optical  Properties. — ^When  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  one  medium 
into  another,  it  is,  as  is  well  known,  bent  or  refracted.  This  refractioa 
is  very  different  for  different  media,  but  for  the  same  two  media  the 
ratio  between  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  and  that  of  the  angle 
of  refraction  is  constant.  Calling  the  angle  of  incidence  i,  and  that 
of  refraction  ?*,  this  law  is  expressed  by — 
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sin.  i 

— —  =  n 
smr 

The  value  of  n  is  called  the  index  of  refraction,  and  by  speaking  of 
the  index  of  refraction  of  a  body,  we  mean  generally,  the  ratio  exist- 
ing between  the  sines  of  the  two  angles,  when  a  ray  enters  the  body 
from  the  air.  The  index  of  refraction  changes  with  the  temperature 
as  well  as  with  the  specific  gravity  (d)  in  such  a  way  that  the  value 

w  —  1 

—-J — ,  called  the  specific  refractive  energy,  remains  constant.  By  multi- 
plying this  value  by  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance,  we  obtain 
its  molecular  refractive  energy,  which  depends  on  the  chemical  compo- 
sition. The  relations  existing  between  the  molecular  refractive 
energy  and  the  chemical  composition  have  been  best  studied  for 
the  liquid  compounds  belonging  to  the  group  of  fatty  substances,  and 
the  non-saturated  compounds  associated  with  them. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  results  : — 

(1)  Isomerides  and  metamerides  have  the  same  molecular  refractive 
energy. 

(2)  The  molecular  refractive  energy  increases  in  homologous  series 
76,  for  each  increase  of  CHg. 

(3)  By  the  addition  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  the  molecular 
refractive  energy  increases  2*6. 

(4)  The  refractive  molecular  energy  of  the  acids  of  the  series 
CnH^Og  is  equal  to  7'6n  +  6. 

From  these  results  we  can  calculate  the  atomic  refractive  energy  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  we  find  that  in  these  liquid  compounds 
these  elements  have  the  following  refractive  energies : — 

Carbon 5 

Hydrogen .1*3 

Oxygen 3 

By  means  of  these  members  the  molecular  ref ractive^  energy*  of  a 
liquid  of  known  composition  can  easily  be  calculated.  The  following 
example  shows  how  well  the  value  thus  obtained  agrees  with  that 
found  by  means  of  the  observed  index  of  refraction.  To  find  the 
latter,  a  hollow  prism  consisting  of  glass  plates  was  -filled  with  the 
liquid,  and  by  means  of  it,  the  deviatioji  of  the  yellow  sodium  line 
observed ;  the  temperature  being  20°, 

Ethyl  Alcohol  C^Kfi,  d  =  07964        n  =  1-3606 

^?^  =  0-4528. 
d 

By  multiplying  the  latter  number  by  46,  the  molecular  weight  of 
alcohol,  we  obtain  the  molecular  refractive  energy  =  208,  whilst 
calculating  it  from  the  chemical  formula  we  have — 

2  X  5-f  6  X  1-3 -f  3  =  20-8. 


^  J 
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Acetic  Acid  C^fi^.        d  =  1-053.        n  =  1-372. 

^?^  =  0-3533.  60  X  0-3533  =  21-2. 

a 

Calculated  from  the  composition — 

2x5  +  4x1-3  +  2x3  =  212. 

Ethyl  Acetate  C^HgOg.        d  =  0-8977.        n  =  1-3715. 

^??^  =  0-4138.  88  X  0-4138  =  36-4. 

a 

Butyric  Acid  G^fi^,        d  =  0-9608.        n  =  1-3973. 

^?^  =  0-4135.  88  X  0-4135  =  364. 

d 

The  two  latter  compounds  are  metameric,  and  have  therefore  the 
same  specific  and  molecular  refractive  energy,  which  latter  found 
by  calculation  is — 

4x5  +  8x1-3  +  2x3  =  36-4. 

The  specific  refractive  power  of  mixtures  is  the  mean  of  that  of 
their  constituents,  and  if  we  know  what  compounds  are  present  in  a 
mixture  of  liquids,  we  are  able  to  find  by  means  of  this  optical 
analysis  the  quantity  of  each,  which  by  chemical  analysis  can  only 
be  done  when  the  composition  of  the  two  bodies  is  widely  different. 
It  often  happens  that  such  mixtures  containing  two  alcohols,  or  two 
hydrocarbons,  &c.,  cannot  be  completely  separated,  either  by  chemical 
or  by  physical  means,  but  yet  by  means  of  an  optical  analysis  we  can 
find  the  quantity  of  each. 

Mixture  of  Ethyl  Alcohol,  and  Water. 

d 

Ethyl  Alcohol .     0-4528 

Water 03324 

Mixture .     04225 

Calling  the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  100  parts  a;,  and  that  of 
the  water  y,  we  have  the  simultaneous  equations — 

(1)  x  +  y=^  100. 

(2)  0-45280?  +  0-3324y  =  0-4225  x  100. 

From  this  we  find — 

X  =  74-84 
y  =  25-16 

100-00 

which  agrees  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  real  composition — 

Alcohol 74-9 

Water 25-1 

100-0 
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Mixture  of  Ethyl  Alcohol  and  Amyl  Alcohol. 

d 

Ethyl  Alcohol 0-4528 

Amyl  Alcohol 0-5033 

Mixture 04940 

(1)  a?  +  y  =  100 

(2)  0-4528a;  +  0-5033y  =  49-4 

•    y  =  81-5 
X  =  18-4 

The  liquid  being  prepared  by  mixing  together — 

Amyl  Alcohol 813 

Ethyl  Alcohol 18-7 

Not  only  the  composition  of  mixtures,  but  also  that  of  compounds 
can  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  optical  analysis.  As  this  method, 
however,  depends  entirely  on  the  exact  determination  of  the  specific 
refractive  energy  of  the  elements,  and  as  that  of  oxygen  is  not 
yet  accurately  known,  reliable  results  have  been  only  obtained  in  the 
analysis  of  hydrocarbons.  Thus  the  composition  of  amylene  C^H^^ 
was  found  from  the  following  data : — 

d  =  0-6733.  n  =  13706.  ^^^  =  0-5504. 

d 

71  —  1 

The  value  of  — ^ —  for  carbon  is  A>  or  more  exactly  04220,  and 

that  of  hydrogen  1-3016.     Calling  the  percentage  of  carbon  y,  and 
that  of  hydrogen  x,  we  have  the  equations : — 

(1)  a?  +  y  =  100 

(2)  0-422y  +  1-301 6a?  =  5504 

X  =  14-6.  y  =  85-4. 

Calculated  composition  of  C^  H ^  o  •  Fonnd . 

Carbon 85*7     ....     85*4 

Hydrogen    ....     14*3     ....     14-6 

Similar  relations  between  refractive  energy  and  composition  are 
exhibited  by  liquid  carbon  compounds  belonging  to  the  aromatic 
group  and  other  groups  richer  in  carbon,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
so  completely  investigated.  As  yet  it  has  only  been  shown  that  their 
molecular  refractive  energies  are  higher  than  those  calculated  from 

i  the  values  given  above,  and  the  higher  they  are,  the  more  compactly 

I  the  carbon  atoms  are  linked  together. 

Circular  PolaHzation. — ^Those  carbon  compounds  which  possess  the 
power  of  turning  the  plane  of  polarized  light  are  either  a  product  of 
life,  or  derivatives  of  such  bodies ;  no  carbon  compound  prepared  by 

,  synthesis  has  been  found  to  be  optically  active.    Solid  optically  active 
compounds  form  crystals  generally  having  hemihedral  faces,  and  often 
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exist  in  two  modifications,  one  turning  the  polarized  ray  to  the  right, 
and  the  other  to  the  left.  In  such  a  case  the  heraihedral  faces  are 
differently  arranged,  and  when  the  two  kinds  of  crystals  are  placed  in 
the  same  position  it  will  be  found  that  the  hemihedral  faces  appear 
in  one  crystal  on  the  right,  and  in  the  other  on  the  left  side,  or  one  of 
the  crystals  looks  like  the  image  of  the  other  in  a  mirror.  These 
bodies  are  not  only  optically  active  in  the  solid  state,  but  also  in 
solution ;  and  there  exist  also  many  liquids  having  this  property,  as 
for  instance,  amyl  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c. 

This  optical  property  has  been  made  use  of  in  the  arts ;  it  is  used 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  syrups.  Under  the 
head  of  cane-sugar  it  will  be  explained  how,  by  simply  measuring  the 
angle  of  deviation,  the  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  a  liquid  can  be 
ascertained. 

Colour  of  the  Carbon  Compounds. — Most  carbon  compounds  are 
colourless,  when  in  the  pure  state  ;  but  there  exist  also  a  great  number 
having  characteristic  colours,  and  many  of  these  are  used  as  dye  stufts 
or  for  the  preparation  of  pigments,  such  as  indigo,  the  colours  of 
madder- root,  cochineal,  aniline  colours,  &c.  It  appears  that  the  colour 
of  these  bodies  depends  on  their  chemical  constitution;  they  contain 
certain  elements,  as  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  combined  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  the  study  of  these  bodies. 

Odour  and  Taste. — The  odours  of  volatile  carbon  compounds  vary 
very  much,  as  the  following  examples  show :  spirits  of  wine,  ether,  acetic 
ether,  acetic  acid,  chloroform,  camphor,  oil  of  cloves,  &c.  Compounds 
having  a  similar  constitution  often  possess  a  similar  smell.  Thus  the 
marsh-gas  hydrocarbons  all  possess  a  faint  smell  of  flowers,  which  is 
more  or  less  perceptible  according  to  the  volatility  of  the  body.  The 
compound  ethers  of  the  fatty  acids  smell  like  various  kinds  of  fruit, 
and  are  on  that  account  used  by  confectioners  and  perfumers.  Most 
sulphur  compoimds,  in  which  this  element  is  not  combined  with  oxy- 
gen, are  characterized  by  their  disagreeable  odour,  and  many  chlorides 
have  a  smell  similar  to  that  of  chloroform. 

Eelations  between  odour  and  chemical  constitution  certainly  exist ; 
but  only  a  few  such  are  known.  Thus  the  amines  or  compound 
ammonias  have  an  odour  resembling  that  of  ammonia,  and  many 
aldehydes,  compounds  which  readily  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air, 
possess  a  peculiar  suffocating  smelL 

The  taste  of  carbon  compounds  is  equally  as  varying  as  their 
odour;  we  find  here  also  that  analogous  constitution  produces  a 
similar  taste.  The  alkaloids,  as  quinine,  strychnine,  &lc.,  have  an 
intensely  bitter  taste,  whilst  the  taste  of  the  alcohols  of  polygenic 
radicals,  as  glycerin,  mannite,  and  sugar,  is  pleasantly  sweet. 

Solulility. — A  great  number  of  carbon  compounds  are  soluble  in 
water,  others  only  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  benzene,  &c.  These 
different  solvents  are  made  use  of  in  separating  or  purifying  them. 
In  homologous  series  the  first  members  are  generally  more  soluble  in 
water  than  the  higher  ones.    Thus  in  the  seiies  of  the  alcohols  and 
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fatty  acids,  the  lower  members  are  miscible  with  water  in  all  pro- 
portions, whilst  those  following  next  dissolve  only  in  certain  propor- 
tions, and  the  highest  are  insoluble  in  water.  All  hydrocarbons  are 
either  very  sparingly  soluble,  or  quite  insoluble  in  water ;  by  replacing 
in  them  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  by  hydroxyl  or  oxygen,  compounds 
are  formed  which  are  more  soluble,  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
more  oxygen  they  contain.  Thus  butyl  C^H^^  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  butyl  alcohol  G^IIq{OIL\  readily  soluble,  and  butylene  alcohol 
C4H8(OH)  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions.  Succinic  acid  C^Hfi^ 
is  more  soluble  than  butyric  acid  C^HgOg,  and  malic  acid  C^H^Og  is 
very  deliquescent. 


FRACTIONAL   DISTILLATION. 

This  is  an  operation  often  made  use  of  in  the  preparation  of  pure 
carbon- compounds  to  isolate  the  different  constituents  contained  in 
a  mixture  of  volatile  bodies.  On  subjecting  a  mixture  of  two 
liquids  to  distillation,  at  the  beginning  a  large  proportion  of  the  more 
volatile  body  comes  over ;  but  tha  boiling-point  rises  continually,  and 
more  and  more  of  the  vapour  of  the  less  volatile  compound  mixes  with 
that  of  the  more  volatile.  It  is  only  when  the  difference  between  the 
boiling-points  of  the  two  bodies  is  very  considerable  that  it  is  possible 
to  eifect  an  almost  complete  separation  by  one  distillation.  In  this 
case,  when  the  operation  is  carried  on  very  slowly,  the  more  volatile 
body  distils  at  a  nearly  constant  temperature ;  and  as  soon  as  all  of  it 
has  passed  over,  the  thermometer  rises  rapidly  to  the  boiling-point  of 
the  less  volatile  compound.  But  in  most  cases  it  is  impossible  even 
to  approach  a  separation  by  only  one  distillation.  By  collecting  sepa- 
rately the  portions  distDling  between  certain  intervals  of  temperature, 
say  between  each  5°,  or  10°,  the  first  will  consist  chiefly  of  the  lower 
boiling  body,  and  the  last  of  the  less  volatile  substance ;  whilst  the 
composition  of  the  greatest  portion  boiling  between  these  two  ap- 
proaches more  or  less  to  that  of  the  original  mixture. 

The  following  example  shows  well  how  very  imperfectly  even  bodies 
whose  boiling-points  are  not  close  together  are  separated  by  one 
distillation.  A  mixture  of  100  grams  of  ethyl  alcohol  (boiling-point 
78*4°)  and  100  grams  of  amyl  alcohol  (boiling-point  132°)  was  distilled 
from  a  long-necked  flask,  and  the  distillate  collected  in  7  fractions, 
the  composition  of  which  was  found  by  optical  analysis  : — 


Boiling-point .... 

80°-90o 

90°-100° 

100°-110° 

110°-120° 

120^-130° 

130°-131° 

131°-132° 

Weight  of  fraction  .    .    . 

47 

45 

25 

14 

18 

11 

36 

Per  cent  of  Ethyl  Alcohol 
Per  cent  of  Amyl  Alcohol 

88  1 
19-9 

82 
18 

61-6 
88-5 

521 
47-9 

18-4 
81-6 

4-5 
95-5 

0-2 
99-8 

100  0 

100 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 
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In  the  flask  remained  4  grams  of  pure  amyl  alcohol. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  reason  why,  in  such  a  distillation,  the 
leas  volatile  body  distils  so  much  below  its  boiling-point.  As  is  well 
known,  all  volatile  bodies  evaporate  below  their  boiling-points,  and 
this  takes  place  with  greater  facility  when  the  tension  of  the  vapour 
is  higher,  and  the  quicker  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  changed. 
Now  these  very  conditions  are  fulfilled  on  boiling  a  mixture  of  two 
liquids  ;  the  vapour  of  the  lower  boiling  body  carries  that  of  the  less 
volatile  substance  with  it  on  passing  through  the  mixture,  and  being 
quickly  condensed,  a  new  atmosphere  is  continually  formed. 

In  most  cases  such  mixtures  contain  more  than  two  compounds ; 
thus  the  so-called  fusel  oil  is  a  mixture  of  several  homolf^ous  alco- 


hols, and  American  petroleum  contains  a  lai^e  number  of  marsh-gas 
hydrocarbons,  whilst  the  light  oils  of  coal-tar  contain  benzene  and 
homologous  hydrocarbous.  In  order  to  isolate  from  such  mixtures 
tolerably  pure  compounds,  the  different  fractions  obtained  in  the  first 
distillation  are  again  submitted  to  the  same  operation,  and  those  por- 
tions which  distil  between  the  same  intervals  of  t-emperature  eollechyl 
separately ;  and  this  process  is  repeated  until  bodies  with  a  nearly 
constant  boiling-point  have  been  obtained. 

A  complete  separation  cannot  be  effected  in  this  way;  since  sub- 
stances obtained  by  this  method,  though  having  a  constant  boiling- 
point,  are  never  quit^e  pure,  and  thus  require  to  be  further  treated  in 
different  ways  in  order  to  effect  a  complete  separation. 
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The  apparatus  used  in  the  laboratory  for  fractional  distillation  is 
seen  in  Fig.  7.  The  boiling  liquid  is  contained  in  a  flask,  A,  the  vapours 
enter  the  bulb  tube  c,  containing  the  thermometer;  the  large  sur- 
face allows  the  less  volatile  substance  to  condense,  whilst  the  more 
volatile  vapours  enter  the  condenser,  round  which  cold  water  flows. 
By  such  an  arrangement  the  number  of  distillations  required  is  much 
diminished. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  CAEBON  COMPOUNDS. 

It  has  already  been  fully  explained  that  the  carbon  compounds  are 
divided  into  several  large  groups,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  carbon  atoms  are  linked  together ;  each  of  these  may  again  be 
subdivided  into  compounds  of  monad,  dyad,  triad,  &c.,  radicals.  It 
is,  however,  at  present  impossible  to  arrange  all  carbon  compounds 
according  to  such  a  system,  beca;use  several  of  these  groups  have  been 
very  incompletely  studied,  and  there  exists  a  very  large  number  of 
organic  bodies  the  constitution  of  which  is  not  known  at  all.  We 
shall  therefore  arrange  the  carbon  compounds  in  the  following  order. 

(1)  The  oxides  and  the  sulphide  of  carbon,  as  well  as  the  cyanogen 
compounds,  exhibit  in  their  behaviour  more  resemblance  to  the 
compounds  of  the  other  elements  than  the  remainder  of  the  carbon 
compounds,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  generally  treated  of  under 
the  head  of  inorgaiiic  chemistry. 

We  shall  consider  these  compounds  first,  as  the  radicals  contained 
in  these  occur  also  in  a  large  number  of  other  carbon  compounds,  the 
chemical  constitution  of  which  will  be  only  properly  understood  by 
being  well  acquainted  with  that  of  the  former. 

(2)  The  large  group  of  fatty  substances  coming  next  has  been  very 
fully  investigated ;  they  are  subdivided  again  according  to  the  quanti- 
valence  of  their  radicals.  Much  less  complete,  however,  is  our 
knowledge  of  the  ijioii-saturated  compounds.  As  most  of  them  are 
very  nearly  connected  with  compounds  of  the  fatty  group,  being 
either  obtained  from  the  latter,  or.  transformed  into  such  by  the  addi- 
tion of  hydrogen,  they  wiU  be  considered  along  with  them. 

(3)  Next  come  the  compounds  which  are  richer  in  carbon  than  the 
fatty  substances,  and  which  are  not  converted  into  such  by  the  addition 
of  hydrogen.  These  are  again  subdivided  into  several  groups,  amongst 
which  that  of  the  aromatic  compounds  has  been  most  fiUly  investi- 
j^ated.  Thej''  are  so  arranged  that  all  the  compounds  containing  the 
same  number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  moleciile  are  placed  together. 

The  last  group  consists  of  a  number  of  compounds  existing  in 
plants  and  animals,  the  constitution  of  which  is  not  yet  known. 
Most  of  them  have  a  very  complicated  constitution,  and  exhibit  only 
a  few  relations  to  compounds  of  known  structure. 
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CYANOGEN  COMPOUNDS. 

Carbon  and  nitrogen  do  not  combine  directly ;  but  when  nitrogen 
is  passed  over  a  white-hot  mixture  of  charcoal  and  an  alkali  or  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  combination  takes  place,  and  a  metallic  cyanide  is 
formed : — 

Ng  +  C,  -f  K2CO3  =  2KCN     +  SCO 

Ng  +  C3  +  BaO      =  Ba(CN)2  +  CO 

Cyanides  are  formed  much  more  abundantly  when  nitrogenous 
carbon  compounds  are  heated  with  alkalis,  and  this  is  the  principal 
method  by  which  potassium  cyanide  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale. 
This  compound  forms  the  starting  point  for  the  preparation  of  other 
cyanogen  compounds,  amongst  which  prussic  acid,  prussian  blue,  and 
prussiate  of  potash  are  best  known.  All  these  compounds  contain  the 
monad  group  CN,  in  which  the  three  combining  units  of  nitrogen 
are  saturated  with  three  of  tetrad  carbon ;  this  radical  has  been  called 
cyanogen  (Kuav6<;  blue),  and  it  is  contained  in  a  large  number  of  coin- 
pounds,  of  which  the  following  are  examples  : — 

Cyanogen  Hydride     .  CNH  Cyanamide    ....    CN.NHg 

Cyanogen  Chloride    .  CNCl  Potassium  Cyanide    .    CNK 

Cyanogen  Sulphide    .  (CN),S  picyanogen  i  ^^ 

Cyanic  Acid      .     .     .  CN.OH  ^^icyanogen  •     •     •     -    |  qj^ 

Besides  these  simple  compounds  we  also  know  a  number  of  poly- 
meric modifications : — 

Cyanuric  Chloride C3N3CI3 

Cyanuric  Acid C3N3(OH)3 

Cyanuric  Amide C3N3(NH2)3 

These  compoimds  contain  the  triad  radical  C3N3,  which  has  probably 
the  following  constitution : — 

_C=N— C— 

\  // 

N       N 

\  / 
C 


The  metallic  cyanides  have  a  great  tendency  to  unite  with  one 
amother  to  form  double  cyanides ;  in  some  of  these  salts  the  heavy 
metal  cannot  be  detected  by  the  usual  reagents ;  being  contained  in 
them  in  a  mode  of  combination  different  from  that  exhibited  in  other 
salts.  The  most  important  of  them  are  Potassium  Ferrocyanide 
Fe(CN)QK^,  and  Potassium  Ferricyanide  Fe(CN)gK3. 

When  these  salts  are  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  potassium 
is  replaced  by  hydrogen,  and  the  compounds  Hydric  Ferrocyanide 
Fe(CN)gH^  and  Hydric  Ferricyanide  Fe(CN)gH3  are  formed ;  both  of 
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which  are  powerful  acids.  The  constitution  of  these  compounds 
may  be  explained  by  means  of  the  quantivalence  of  iron,  which  is  a 
tetrad,  and  forms  two  series  of  compounds — ferrous  compounds,  which 
contain  two  atoms  of  iron  as  a  tetrad  group,  and  ferric  compounds,  in 
which  two  atoms  of  the  metal  are  combined  forming  a  hexad  group, 
thus  : — 

Pe=Cl^  Fe^Cl^ 

Ferrous  Chloride  ||  Ferric  Chloride   | 

Fe=Cl^  Fe=Cla 

If  in  ferrous  chloride  each  atom  of  chlorine  be  replaced  by  the  triad, 
radical  CgNg,  the  octad  radical  Ferrocyanogen  is  obtained,  whilst  the 
hexad  radical  Ferricyanogen  is  formed  by  4  C3N3  combining  with  the 
hexad  ferric  group,  thus : — 

Hydric  FeiTOcyanide.  Hydric  Ferricyanide. 

H2C3N0  C3N3H2  H2C3N3  C3N3H 

\  /  \         ^^ 

Fe=Fe  Fe— Fe 

T3^<fi2^{  \N3H2  HC3N3^  \N3H2 

The  formulae  given  above,  and  which  are  those  generally  used  for 
their  simplicity,  represent,  as  we  now  see,  only  half  a  molecula 


CN 
CYANOGEN  GAS   OR  DICYANOGEN   C2N2  =  | 

ON 

This  gas,  which  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  the  gases  of  iron  blast* 
furnaces,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  cyanides  of  mercury, 
silver,  or  gold,  and  is  best  prepared  by  heating  dry  mercuric  cyanide 
in  a  tube  or  retort  of  hard  glass,  and  collecting  the  gas  over  mercury. 
It  is  colourless,  has  a  pungent  smell  like  prussic  acid,  and  is  poisonous. 
Cyanogen  gas  condenses  to  a  liquid  under  a  pressure  of  about  4 
atmospheres,  or. by  exposure  to  extreme  cold  under  the  ordinary 
pressure ;  it  boils  at  —  21°,  and  solidifies  at  —  34°  to  a  radiated  icy 
mass.  It  bums  with  a  beautiful  purple  flame,  forming  nitrogen  and 
carbonic  dioxide.  Cold  water  absorbs  4 — 5  vol.  of  the  gas,  and  it  is 
also  freely  soluble  in  alcohol.  These  solutions  soon  assume  a  brown 
colour ;  after  some  time  a  brown  powder  is  deposited,  and  the  aqueous 
solution  now  contains  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  urea,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  ammonium  oxalate  : — 

CA  +  4H,0  =  C A  (NHJ2 

When  the  gas  is  passed  into  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  when  a 
small  quantity  of  aldehyde  is  added  to  its  aqueous  solution,  it  takes 
up  only  2  molecules  of  water,  oxamide  being  formed : — 

C2N2  +  2H,0  =  C^O^CNHg)^ 

C  E 
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By  the  inverse  reaction,  that  is  by  taking  the  elements  of  water 
out  of  ammonium  oxalate  and  oxamide,  which  may  be  done  by  heating 
them  with  phosphorus  pentoxide,  cyanogen  gas  is  again  formed 

Potassium  combines  directly  with  cyanogen  gas  under  the  influence 
of  heat,  and  by  passing  the  gas  into  potash  solution  or  over  red-hot 
potassium  carbonate,  a  mixture  of  cyanide  and  cyanate  is  formed  : — 

CjNg  +  K2CO3  =  CNK  +  CNOK  -f  CO^ 

In  the  preparation  of  cyanogen  a  brown  powder  is  left  behind 
which  is  a  polymeric  modification  of  the  gas,  and  is  called  para- 
cyanogen.  By  continued  application  of  heat  this  body  is  completely 
transformed  into  gaseous  cyanogen. 


HYDROGEN   CYANIDE,   HYDROCYANIC  OR  PRUSSIC  ACID  CNH. 

This  compound  is  formed  by  replacing  the  metal  in  metallic 
cyanides  by  hydrogen,  and  may  be  obtained  by  acting  on  potassium 
cyanide  with  a  dilute  acid,  or  by  decomposing  mercuric  cyanide  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is,  however,  best  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  10  parts  of  coarsely  powdered  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  a  per- 
fectly cold  mixture  of  7  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  with  (according  to  the 
strength  of  the  prussic  acid  required)  14—40  parts  of  water.  The 
flask  must  be  connected  with  a  good  condenser,  the  lower  end  of 
which  dips  imder  water  contained  in  a  receiver.  To  prepare  the 
anhydrous  acid,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of 
water,  and  the  vapour  after  having  passed  a  U  tube  which  is  filled 
with  calcium  chloride,  and  immersed  in  water  of  30°,  is  condensed  in 
a  vessel  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture. 

Pure  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  26*5'",  and 
solidifying  at  —  15°  to  a  mass  like  ice.  It  is  excessively  poisonous, 
a  drop  producing  instant  death  when  swallowed,  and  the  inhalation 
of  its  vapour  is  likewise  instantly  fatal.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour,  and 
its  vapour  when  diluted  with  air  produces,  when  inhaled,  a  peculiar 
irritation  in  the  throat.  It  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  in 
aU  proportions,  and  is,  as  well  as  its  concentrated  aqueous  solution, 
inflammable,  burning  with  a  purple  flame. 

The  anhydrous  acid  soon  undergoes  sj)ontaneous  decomposition; 
giving  off  ammonia,  and  leaving  a  brown  residue.  It  suffers  the  same 
decomposition  in  an  aqueous  solution,  a  part,  however,  being  con- 
verted into  ammonium  formate.  This  decomposition  is  almost  en- 
tirely prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  formic  or  a 
mineral  acid ;  but  when  it  is  mixed  with  strong  acids,  water  is  takeu 
up,  and  ammonia  and  formic  acid  are  produced.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  ammonium  formate  is  heated,  it  splits  up  into  water  and  prussic 
acid : — 

NH.COaH  =  2H2O  +  NCH 
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Hydrocyanic  acid  is  also  formed  by  passing  the  electric  discharge 
through  a  mixture  of  acetylene  and  nitrogen,  thus  : — 

C2H2  +  N2  =  2NCH 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  used  as  a  medicine,  and  is  contained  in  certain 
officinal  preparations  such  as  laurel  water,  bitter  almond  water,  &c., 
which  are  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  of  the  common  laurel,  or 
bitter  almonds  with  water.  These  plants  do  not  contain  the  prussic 
acid  ready  formed ;  but,  in  common  with  most  of  the  plants  of  the 
same  family,  contain  amt/gdalin,  a  complicated  compound  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  splits  up  into  sugar,  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  prussic  acid. 

To  estimate  the  quantity  contained  in  these  preparations,  to  a 
measured  or  weighed  quantity  an  excess  of  potash  solution  is  added, 
and  then  by  means  of  a  burette  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  containing 
6*3  grams  in  one  litre.  The  silver  solution  is  added,  until  a  perma- 
nent precipitate  appears  ;  each  cb.cm.  corresponds  to  two  milligrams 
of  anhydrous  prussic  acid.  In  this  reaction  the  double  cyanide 
AgCN  +  KCN  is  formed,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  alkalis,  and  is 
soluble  in  water;  but  as  soon  as  exactly  half  the  quantity  of  prussic 
acid  present  is  converted  into  silver  cyanide,  one  drop  more  of  the 
silver  solution  will  produce  a  permanent  precipitate  of  silver  cyanide. 

To  detect  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  in  cases  of  poisoning,  the  suspected 
matter  is  acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  and  the  prussic  acid  distilled 
off  by  means  of  a  water  bath.  The  distillate  is  made  alkaline  with 
caustic  soda,  and  a  mixture  of  a  ferrous  and  ferric  salt  (a  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  oxidised  by  exposure  to  the  air)  is  added,  and  then  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid;  prussian  blue  remains  undissolved  if 
prussic  acid  is  present ;  if  the  quantity  contained  is  very  small,  the 
solution  appears  first  of  a  green  colour,  and  on  standing  deposits  dark 
blue  flakes.  When  dilute  prussic  acid  is  mixed  with  yellow  ammo- 
nium sulphide,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  over  a  water  bath,  am- 
monium sulphocyanate  is  formed ;  the  presence  of  this  body  is  made 
known  by  means  of  ferric  chloride,  which  produces  a  deep  blood-red 
coloration. 

METALLIC    CYANIDES. 

Potassitim  Cyanide  KCK — The  different  modes  of  formation  of  this 
salt  have  already  been  mentioned;  it  is  often  produced  in  large 
quantities  in  the  blast  furnaces  in  which  iron  ores  are  smelted  with 
coke  or  coal.  Pure  potassium  cyanide  is  obtained  by  passing  the 
vapour  of  prussic  acid  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash ;  the  salt, 
being  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  crystallizes  out  in  cubes.  The 
pure  compound  is  also  formed  by  the  ignition  of  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide,  which  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  into  potassium  cyanide, 
iron  carbide,  and  nitrogen  : — 

re(CN)eK4  =  4KCN  +  FeC,  +  N^ 

B  2 
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The  commercial  product  is  prepared  by  fusing  the  ferrocyanide 
with  potassium  carbonate : — 

Fe(CN)eK^  +  K2CO3  =  5KC]Sr  +  KOCN  +  Fe  +  COg 

On  heating  the  mixture,  carbon  dioxide  escapes,  and  the  iron 
separates  in  the  form  of  a  spongy  mass,  from  which  the  fused  cyanide 
is  poured  ofif.  The  salt  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  some  cyanate, 
the  presence  of  which,  however,  is  of  little  or  no  consequence  fcft^ 
most  of  the  purposes  for  which  potassium  cyanide  is  used. 

Potassium  cyanide  is  largely  used  as  a  chemical  reagent,  in  gal- 
vanic silvering  and  gilding,  and  in  photography,  &c.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  cold,  more  so  in  hot  alcohol.  At  a  red 
heat  it  fuses  to  a  clear  liquid,  which  slowly  takes  up  oxygen  from  the 
air.  This  takes  place  more  quickly  in  presence  of  metallic  oxides, 
the  cyanide  being  converted  into  the  cyanate ;  on  this  account  it  is 
used  as  a  reducing  agent  in  blow-pipe  experiments.  On  fusing  it 
with  sulphur,  potassium  sulphocyanide  is  formed,  KSCN .  Potassium 
cyanide  is  decomposed  by  the  weakest  acids,  even  by  moist  carbon  di- 
oxide ;  it  therefore  smells  of  prussic  acid,  and  is  as  dangerous  a  poison. 

Sodium  Cyanide  NaCN*  crystallizes  likewise  in  cubes,  and  has  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  the  potassium  salt. 

Ammonium  Cyanide  NH^CN  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  am- 
monia and  prussic  acid,  and  can  also  be  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  sal-ammoniac  and  potassium  cyanide  in  a  retort  connected  with  a 
well-cooled  receiver.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes,  smells  strongly  of  am- 
monia and  prussic  acid,  and  boils  at  36°.  Its  vapour  is  inflammable, 
and  bums  with  a  yellow  flame.  It  is  a  very  unstable  compound, 
gradually  changing  into  a  brown  matter,  a  decomposition  which  takes 
place  more  quickly  in  the  moist  state. 

Silver  Cyanide,  AgCN. — Soluble  cyanides  produce  in  a  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  a  white  precipitate  of  silver  cyanide,  resembling  silver 
chloride ;  it  is  insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
ammonia  and  in  potassium  cyanide,  from  which  solution  the  double 
salt,  AgCN  +  KCN,  can  be  obtained  in  octahedrons  on  evaporation. 
This  salt  is  used  for  electro-silvering. 

Zinc  Cyanide,  Zn(0N)2  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  by  adding 
potassium  cyanide  to  a  solution  of  a  zinc  salt;  it  is  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  potassium  cyanide. 

Nickd  Cyanide  Ni(CN)2. — Nickel  salts  are  precipitated  by  potas- 
sium cyanide ;  the  apple-green  precipitate  produced  is  readUy  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  potassium  cyanide  solution,  forming  the  double  salt;, 
Ni(CN)2  4-  2KCN ;  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  this 
salt,  nickel  cyanide  is  again  precipitated. 

Cobalt  Cyanide  Co(CN")2  is  a  brownish  red  precipitate,  \vhich  also 
dissolves  easily  in  an  excess  of  potassium  cyanide.  When  this  solu- 
tion is  slightly  acidulated  and  boiled,  hydrogen  is  given  ofif,  and  potas- 
sium cobalticyanide  is  formed : — 

2Co(CN)2  +  6KCN  +  2HCN  =  Co2(C3N3),K,  +  H^ 
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The  solution  thus  obtained  is  not  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  this  reaction  is  therefore  used  for  the  separation  of  cobalt  from 
nickel. 

Mercuric  Cyanide  Hg(CN)2  is  obtained  by  dissolving  mercuric 
oxide  in  aqueous  prussic  acid,  or  by  boiling  this  oxide  with  prussiau 
blue  and  water.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless,  quadratic  prisms,  and  is 
very  poisonous. 

Cyanides  of  Oold. — On  precipitating  a  solution  of  gold  trichloride 
with  ammonia  and  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide,  the  double  salt  Au2(CN)2  +  2KCN  is  formed,  which  is 
used  for  electro-gilding.  If  a  neutral  solution  of  gold  trichloride  is 
added  to  a  hot  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  the  salt  Au(CN)3+KCN 
is  formed,  which  crystallizes  on  cooling,  forming  colourless  crystals. 

Nitrocyanide  of  Titanntm  Ti{C^)^-\-^  TigNg. — This  remarkable  com- 
pound, which  was  formerly  believed  to  be  metallic  titanium,  occurs 
as  a  furnace  product  in  the  form  of  opaque  copper-coloured  cubes  in 
iron  blast  furnaces. 

The  same  compound  is  obtained^by  exposing  a  mixture  of  potassium 
feri'ocyanide  and  titanic  dioxide  to  a  strong  white  heat.  "When  this 
body  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  steam,  titanic  dioxide  is 
formed  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  hydrocyanic 
acid : — 


Ti(C]Sr)2  +  3113^2  +  2OH2O  =  lOTiOg  +  IOH2  +  2CNH  +  6NH, 


s 


FERROCYANIDES   AND   FERRIC YANIDES, 

The  constitution  of  these  compounds  has  already  been  discussed. 
Of  the  two  isomeric  radicals,  regCCgNg)^,  Ferrocyanogen  is  an  octad 
and  Ferricyanogen  a  hexad.  We  shall,  however,  in  the  following 
pages  use  the  simplest  formulae  and  express  half  the  molecule  of 
ferrocyanogen  by  Cfy,  and  half  that  of  Ferricyanogen  by  Cfdy,  whilst 
Fe  will  stand  for  ferrous  and  Fcg  for  ferric  iron. 

Fotassiicm  Ferrocyanide  K^Cfy  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  solutions 
of  potassium  cyanide  and  ferrous  sulphate ;  a  brown  precipitate  is 
first  formed,  Fe2(CN)5K,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  potassium 
cyanide,  forming  potassium  ferrocyanide : — 

Fe2(CN),K  +  7KCN  =  Fe2(C3N3),K3 

This  compound,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash,  forms  the  starting  point  for  preparing  most  of  the  other 
cyanogen  compounds,  and  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  fusing 
together  crude  potashes,  iron  filings,  and  animal  matter  such  as  horns, 
hoofs,  hair,  blood,  leather  clippings,  or  the  charcoal  obtained  from 
them. 

The  products  formed  are  potassium  cyanide,  ferrous  sulphide,  and 
potassium-ferrous  sulphide  KgS-hFeS ;  the  two  latter  originating  from 
the  sulphates  contained  in  potashes,  and  the  sulphur  existing  in  the 
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animal  matter.    By  exhausting  the  melt  with  water,  the  following 
reaction  sets  in : — 

6KCN  +  FeS  =  Fe(CN)gK4  +  K^S 

By  employing  materials  free  from  sulphur  a  greater  yield  of  cyanide 
is  obtained.  Some  manufacturers  therefore  use  purified  potashes  and 
no  iron,  and  add  to  the  liquor,  ferrous  carbonate  which  has  been 
freshly  precipitated  or  finely  powdered  spathose  iron  : — 

6KCN  +  FeCOg  =  Fe(CN)eK,  +  COgK^ 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  crystallizes  from  its  concentrated  solution 
in  large  yellow  crystals,  containiug  3  mol.  of  water  of  crystallizatioii, 
and  belonging  to  the  quadratic  system  (Fig.  8).     It  is  readily  soluble 

in  water,  and  is  not  poisonous;  when  given  in 
large  doses  it  acts  as  a  laxative.  The  crystals 
lose  their  water  at  100°,  and  are  converted  into 
a  white  powder.  Heated  to  a  dull  red  heat  it 
decomposes,  potassium  cyanide,  iron  carbide,  and 
free  nitrogen  being  formed.  Ferrous  salts  produce 
-     '^^°*  ^'  in  its  solution  a  white  precipitate,  which  when 

exposed  to  the  air  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  turns  blue ;  ferric  salts 

produce  a  deep  blue  precipitate  having  the  composition  ^^  f  Cfyg; 

this  compound  is  insoluble  in  salt  solutions,  but  dissolves  freely,  and 
with  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  in  water ;  it  loses  its  solubility  on  drying 
it  at  110°  when  it  loses  water.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  not  changed, 
by  ferric  salts,  but  on  addition  of  ferrous  sulphate  a  deep  blue  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  potassium  being  replaced  by  dyad  iron  : — 

^^ }  Cfy,  +  FeSO,  =  ^'| }  Cfy^  +  K,SO, 

This  compound  is  the  chief  constituent  of  prtcssian  blue,  which  is 
obtained  by  precipitating  prussiate  of  potash  with  commercial  iron 
sulphate  (a  mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates),  and  washing 
the  precipitate  with  water  in  the  presence  of  air  or  chlorine  water, 
and  treating  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  remove 
ferric  oxide  or  basic  iron  salts.  The  commercial  product  always 
contains  potassium,  and  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  two  com- 
pounds described  above.  It  forms  blue  masses  having  a  conchoidal 
fracture  and  a  coppery  lustre.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids  with  the 
exception  of  oxalic  acid,  which  dissolves  it  with  a  fine  blue  colour; 
this  solution  is  used  as  a  blue  ink.  By  alkalis  it  is  decomposed,  a 
ferrocyanide  of  the  alkali-metal  being  formed. 

Hydric  Ferrocyanide  or  Hydroferrocyanic  Acid  CfyH^. — On  adding 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  a  white  precipitate  of  hydric  ferrocyanide  is  obtained, 
which  is  purified  by  pressing  between  blotting  paper,  dissolving  in 
spirits  of  wine,  and  pouring  on  this  solution  a  layer  of  ether ;  after 
some  time  the  pure  acid  separates  out  in  colourless  crystals.    On 
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mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  with  ether,  the  compound  is  precipi- 
tated as  a  crystalline  powder.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs 
oxygen ;  prussic  acid  is  given  off,  and  pnissian  blue  formed ;  this 
change  takes  place  more  quickly  on  the  application  of  heat.  Hydric 
ferrocyanide  is  a  strong  acid  which  decomposes  not  only  carbonates 
but  also  acetates  and  oxalates.  On  boiling  its  aqueous  solution  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  given  ofif  and  a  white  precipitate  of  ferrous  ferrocyanide 
FoaCfy  =  regCCN)^  is  formed  :— 

3H^fcN)e  =  12HCN  +  lPe^{G^k 

This  decomposition  occurs  in  the  preparation  of  prussic  acid  from 
potassium  ferrocyanide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  ferrocyanides  of  other  metals  are  either  sparingly  soluble  in 
water  or  insoluble,  and  are  therefore  obtained  as  precipitates  by  adding 
a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  to  solutions  of  metallic  salts ; 
potassium  ferrocyanide  is  for  this  reason  used  as  a  reagent.  Thus 
with  solutions  of  barium  salts  it  gives  a  crystalline  precipitate  having 
the  composition  BaKgCfy,  and  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide to  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  a  red  precipitate  of  copper 
ferrocyanide  CugCfy  is  formed ;  whilst  by  adding  a  solution  of  a 
cupric  salt  to  an  excess  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  a  brown  precipitate 
CuKgCfy  is  obtained. 

Potassium  FerHcyanide  KgCfdy. — This  compound,  commonly 
known  as  red  pritssiate  of  potash,  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  into 
a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  : — 

K4(CN)6re  +  CI  =  KCl  +  K3(CN)gFe 

Potassium  chloride  and  ferricyanide  are  formed  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  crystallization.  The  red  prussiate  crystallizes  in  large,, 
dark  red,  monoclinic  prisms,  soluble  in  water  with  a  brownish  green 
colour.  By  reducing  agents  it  is  re-converted  into  a  ferrocyanide ; 
this  is  easQy  effected  by  adding  potassium  amalgam  to  its  aqueous 
solution.  Its  alkaline  solution  is,  therefore,  a  powerful  oxidizing 
agent;  it  converts  chromic  oxide  into  chromic  acid,  and  manganese 
monoxide  into  the  dioxide : — 

OKgCClSOgFe  +  lOHOK  +  Cr^Og  =  6K4(GN)eFe  +  2K2Cr04  +  SH^O 

Ferric  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide, the  solution  only  assumes  a  dark  brown  colour ;  but  with 
ferrous  salts  it  produces  a  dark  blue  precipitate,  called  TurnlulVs 
hluCy  which  is  generally  considered  to  consist  of  fe/rrons  ferricyanide 
Fe3(Cfdy)2.    This   precipitate,   however,  has  the  same  composition 

Fe   I 

and  the  same  properties  as  the  compound  -p^  I  Cfy2,  which,  as  we 

have  seen,  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  prussian  blue,  and  it  appears 
highly  probable  that  the  two  compounds  are  identical.  Its  formation 
is  easily  explained.  By  bringing  together  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
and  a  ferrous  salt,  a  part  of  the  latter  is  oxidized,  a  ferric  salt  being 
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formed  and  a  ferrocyanide,  from  which  the  mixture  of  the  two  iron 
salts  then  precipitates  pru3sian  blue: — 

2K3(CN)gre  +  3FeCla  +  HgO  =  2HK3(CN)eFe  +  FeO  +  FegClg  = 


^^?  I  (Fe(CN),)2  +  HgO  +  6KC1 


Fe 


Hydric  Ferricyanidey  HydroferTicyanic  Add,  HgCfdy. — ^To  pre- 
pare this  acid  a  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  is  precipitated  with 
acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitate,  after  washing,  decomposed  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  On  evaporating  the  filtrate,  the  acid  crystal- 
lizes in  brown  needles,  which  have  a  sour  and  astringent  taste. 
Exposed  to  the  air  they  give  oflF  prussic  acid,  and  assume  a  blue 
colour. 

NITROPRUSSIDES. 

By  adding  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  to  the  precipitate,  pro- 
duced by  adding  potassium  cyanide  to  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate, 
potassium  nitroprvsside  is  formed,  according  to  the  following  equa- 
tion : — 

KFcgCyg  +  KNO2  =  KgFeCy^NO  +  FeO, 

An  excess  of  the  nitrite  at  the  same  time  oxidizes  the  ferrous  oxide 
to  ferric  oxide.  The  nitroprussides  are  distinguished  by  their  fine 
red  colour ;  the  sodium  salt,  which  crystallizes  the  best  of  all,  is  gene- 
rally prepared  from  potassium  ferrocyanide,  by  heating  it  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  until  the  solution  no  longer  gives  with  ferrous  sulphate  a 
blue  but  a  slate-coloured  precipitate.  During  this  reaction  gases  are 
evolved,  containing  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  cyanogen,  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  On  cooling  the  solution,  potassium  nitrate  crystallizes 
out,  the  mother  liquor  is  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate,  the  solu- 
tion concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  the  nitroprusside  separated  from 
potassium  and  sodium  nitrate  by  crystallization. 

Sodium  Nitroprusside  NagFeCygNO  forms  ruby-red  crystals.  Its 
aqueous  solution  gives  with  alkaline  sulphides  an  intense  purple 
coloration,  which  soon  disappears ;  it  is  therefore  used  as  a  reagent 
for  the  detection  of  soluble  sidphides ;  free  hydrogen  sulphide  is  not 
coloured  by  it. 

PLATINOCYANIDES. 

By  suspending  a  mixture  of  barium  carbonate  and  platinum 
dicUoride  in  boiling  water,  and  passing  hydrocyanic  acid  through 
the  liquid,  harium  platinocyanide  is  formed,  which,  on  cooling, 
crystallizes  in  large  monoclinic  prisms,  Pt(CN\Ba  +  4H2O.  This 
salt,  like  all  other  soluble  platinocyanides,  is  remarkable  for  the 
beautiful  colours  which  it  exhibits,  the  crystals  appearing  green 
when  viewed  along  the  principal  axis,  sulphur-yellow  at  right  angles 
to  it,  and  in  reflected  light  the  faces  of  the  crystals  exhibit  a  blue 
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violet  lustre.  By  decomposing  this  salt  with  the  sulphates  of  the 
other  metals  the  whole  series  of  platinocyanides  can  be  obtained, 
amongst  which  the  magnesium  salt  Pt(CN)4  Mg  +  THgO  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful;  it  forms  fine  large  square  prisms,  of  a  deep  red 
colour  by  transmitted  light ;  but  when  viewed  by  reflected  light  the 
sides  of  the  prisms  exhibit  a  brilliant  beetle-green,  and  their  ex- 
tremities a  deep  blue  or  purple  colour.  On  adding  sulphuric  acid  to 
a  solution  of  the  platinum  salt,  hydrogen  jplatinocyanide  Pt(CN)^H2  is 
obtained,  which  crystallizes  from  a  concentrated  solution  in  long 
prisms,  having  a  splendid  vermUion  colour,  accompanied  by  a  blue 
iridescence. 


COMPOUNDS   OF   CYANOGEN   WITH   THE   HALOID   ELEMENTS. 

CyaTwgen  Chloride  CNCl. — To  prepare  this  compound  chlorine  is 
passed  in  the  absence  of  light  into  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  an- 
hydrous hydrocyanic  acid,  and  five  parts  of  water,  the  vessel  being 
surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture.  Cyanogen  cKloride  separates  out 
as  a  mobile  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water.  It  possesses  a  very 
irritating  odour,  attacking  the  eyes  and  producing  a  copious  flow  of 
tears;  it  boils  at  15'5°,  and  solidifies  at —5°.  The  pure  compound 
may  be  kept  for  years  without  undergoing  any  change,  but  in  the 
impure  state  it  very  soon  changes  into  the  polymeric  cyanuric 
chloride. 

Cyanogen  Bromide  CNBr  is  a  very  volatile  solid  body,  subliming 
in  needles,  soon  changing  however  into  cubes;  it  smells  like  the 
chloride. 

Cyanogen  Iodide  CN"I  is  easily  obtained  by  heating  an  intimate 
mixture  of  mercuric  cyanide  and  iodine.  It  forms  fine  colourless 
needles,  and  has  a  pungent  smell.  It  is  frequently  found  in  large 
quantities  in  commercial  iodine. 

Cyanuric  Chloride  (03^3)013. — This  compound  is  formed  as  already 
mentioned  by  the  polymerisation  of  cyanogen  chloride,  and  is  also 
obtained  by  acting  in  sunlight  with  chlorine  on  anhydrous  hydrocyanic 
acid  or  its  solution  in  ether.  It  crystallizes  in  shining  needles  or 
scales,  which  melt  at  145*  and  boil  at  190^  Its  odour  is,  especially 
on  heating,  pungent  and  producing  a  flow  of  tears. 


CYANIC  ACID  AND   CYANATES. 

• 

Metallic  cyanides  readily  absorb  oxygen,  cyanates  being  formed. 
To  prepare  potassium  cyanate  KOCN",  prussiate  of  potash  and  potassium 
carbonate  are  fused  together,  and  red  lead  is  gradually  added.  The 
melt  is  exhausted  with  hot  spirits  of  wine;  from  this  solution  the 
salt  crystallizes  on  cooling,  in  needles  or  plates,     ^t  is  readily  soluble 
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m  water ;  this  solution  soon  undergoes  decomposition,  ammonia  and 
acid  potassium  carbonate  being  formed : — 

KOCN  +  2H2O  =  KHCO3  +  NH3 

Cyanic  Acid     tt  \  0. — Cyanates  are  readily  decomposed  by  dilute 

acids,  but  the  cyanic  acid  at  the  same  time  takes  up  water,  and  carbon 
dioxide  and  anmionia  are  formed.  Therefore  on  adding  a  dilute  acid 
to  potassium  cyanate  eflfervescence  takes  place,  carbon  dioxide  being 
given  off,  which  has  a  pungent  smell,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  trace 
of  cyanic  acid.  By  acting  on  a  cyanate  with  dry  hydrochloric 
acid,  cyanic  acid  is  set  free,  which,  however,  at  once  combines  with 
hydrochloric  acid  to  form  the  compound  HC1.H0CN,  a  colourless 
liquid,  fuming  in  the  air.  From  this  compound  also  it  is  impossible 
to  isolate  cyanic  acid  because  it  at  once  changes  into  polymeric 
cyanuric  acid  (0^)3(011)3.  There  is  only  one  reaction  by  which  cyanic 
acid  can  be  obtained,  and  this  is  by  the  decomposition  of  cyanuric  by 
heat,  when  it  splits  up  into  3  mol.  of  cyanic  acid,  the  vapours  of  which 
must  be  condensed  by  means  of  a  freezing  mixture.  Cyanic  acid  is 
a  colourless  mobile  liquid  with  a  most  pungent  smell.  On  taking  the 
vessel  containing  it  out  of  the  freezing  mixture  the  liquid  soon 
becomes  turbid  and  hot,  and  with  a  crackling  noise,  or  in  large 
quantities  with  explosive  ebullitions,  is  soon  converted  into  a  white 
porcelain-like  mass,  a  polymeric  modification,  called  cyamelide,  the 
molecular  weight  of  which  is  unknown.  On  heating  cyamelide  it  is 
reconverted  into  cyanic  acid. 

Of  the  cyanates  the  most  interesting  salt  is  the  ammonitcm  cyanate 

■H^-rr   f-0,  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  mass,  by  mixing  the  vapour 

of  diy  cyanic  acid  with  dry  ammonia.  The  freshly  prepared  aqueous 
solution  gives  the  reactions  of  cyanic  acid  and  ammonia,  but  on 
standing  for  some  time,  or  on  heating,  the  ammonium  cjjanate  is 
transformed  into  the  isomeric  carbamide  or  urea,  CO(KH2)2.  The 
dry  salt  also  undergoes  the  same  transformation  on  heating. 

Cyanuric  Acid  (0^)3(011)3. — On  heating  carbamide  it  behaves  like 
the  ammonium  salt  of  this  acid,  splitting  up  into  ammonia  and 
cyanuric  acid.  The  best  method  for  preparing  this  compound  is  to 
pass  dry  chlorine  over  fused  carbamide  ;  nitrogen,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  vapours  of  sal-ammoniac  are  given  off,  and  a  residue  is  left,  which 
is  exhausted  with  cold  water  to  remove  ammonium  chloride,  and  the 
remaining  cyanuric  acid  is  crystallized  from  boiling  water.  Cyanuric 
acid  is  also  formed  by  boiling  cyanuric  chloride  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  clear  monoclinic  prisms  (CN)3(OH)3 
+  2H2O.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  loses  water,  and  crumbles  into 
a  white  powder.  It  is  a  tribasic  acid ;  of  its  salts  the  sodium  salt 
is  most  characteristic,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  only  sparingly  soluble 
in  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  therefore  separates 
in  fine  needles   on  heating  a  cold  saturated  solution.     By  adding 
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an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  sulphate  to  an  aqueous  solution 
of  cyanuric  acid,  a  crystalline  violet  precipitate  is  formed,  having  the 

formula : — 

C  V  /  (OH). 


''^''|g}Cu(NH3) 

CM  ^  ^  ^ 


3^'3|(OH; 


2 
2 


SULPHOCYANIC   ACID   AND   SULPHOCYANATES. 

Potassium  Sulphocyanate     ^  y  S. — To  prepare  this  salt,  anhydrous 

potassium  ferrocyanide,  potassium  carbonate,  and  sulphur  are  fused 
together,  and  the  melt  exhausted  with  spirits  of  wine.  On  evapora- 
ting this  solution  the  salt  crystallizes  in  large  colourless  prisms.  It 
is  very  readily  soluble  in  water,  the  temperature  being  at  the  same 
time  so  much  lowered  that  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  freezing  mixture. 
On  mixiDg  500  grams  with  400  grams  of  cold  water  the  temperature 
goes  down  to  —  20''. 

Ammonium  Sulphocyanate.  ^-rr   [  S,  is  formed  by  heating  prussic 

acid  with  yellow  ammonium  sulphide: — 

The  best  method  to  prepare  it  in  quantity  is  to  mix  carbon  disul- 
phide  with  alcohol  and  strong  aqueous  ammonium,  and  distil  the 
alcohol  off  after  some  time.  On  evaporating  the  residue  on  a  water 
bath  the  ammonium  sulphocyanate  crystallizes  out.  The  reaction 
which  takes  place  will  be  explained  under  sulphocarbonic  acid. 
Ammonium  sulphocyanate  crystallizes  in  colourless  deliquescent 
plates,  which  melt  at  147°,  and  readily  dissolve  in  water,  with  the 
production  of  cold;  "When  heated  for  some  time  to  170°  it  is  trans- 
formed into  the  isomeric  sulphocarbamide. 

Sulphocyanates  of  Mercury, — The  two  nitrates  of  mercury  are  pre- 
cipitated by  soluble  sulphocyanates.  The  mercuric  sulphocyanate  is 
decomposed  by  heat,  the  mass  swelling  up  and  leaving  a  very  volu- 
minous residue  behiud.  It  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  so-called 
Pharaoh's  Serpents. 

Sulphocyanic  Acid     tt  |-  S. — To  obtain  the  anhydrous  acid,  sulphu- 

letted  hydrogen  is  passed  over  heated  mercuric  sulphocyanate.  It  is 
a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  having  a  pungent  odour,  like  acetic  acid,  and 
solidifying  at  — 12*5°.  Tt  readily  undergoes  decomposition,  prussic 
acid  being  given  off,  and  a  yellow  crystalline  residue  left  behind, 
which  has  been  called  persulphocyanic  acid  H2C2N2S3.  Aqueous 
sulphocyanic  acid  can  be  obtained  by  distilling  potassium   sulpho- 
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cyanate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  a  part  of  the  acid  easily 
undergoes  a  change  by  taking  water  up  and  forming  ammonia  and 
carbon  oxysulphide  COS,  a  decomposition  analogous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide  from  cyanic  acid.  By  adding 
ferric  chloride  to  a  solution  of  sulphocyanic  acid  or  a  sulphocyanate 
the  liquid  assumes  a  deep  blood-red  colour.     This  very  characteristis 

reaction  is  caused  by  the  formation  oi  ferric  sulphocyanide  ^  -p^*  >  Sg, 

a  salt  which  may  be  obtained  in  small  blackish  red  crystals  on  evapo- 
rating a  solution  of  ferric  hydroxide  in  sulphocyanic  acid. 

Cyanogen  Sulphide  p|^  f  S,   is  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of 

cyanogen  iodide  and  silver  sulphocyanate  : — 

CN)    .  CN)g_     n    .  CNjg 
l}  +Agr-Ag}+CNr- 

It  sublimes  in  transparent  rhombic  plates,  which  smell  like 
cyanogen  iodide,  and  readily  dissolve  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  By 
caustic  potash  it  is  decomposed  thus  : — 

Isosulphocyanates. — When  persulphocyanic  acid  is  treated  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  it  yields  potassium  isosulpJiocyanaie, 
which  is  obtained  by  slow  evaporation  from  an  iaqueous  solution  in 
hard  crystals  having  the  composition  CSNK  +  HgO.  This  body  may 
be  easily  [distinguished  from  potassium  sulphocyanate  by  adc^ing  to  ita 
aqueous  solution  a  drop  of  ferric  chloride,  a  brown  coloration  being 
produced,  which  disappears  again  on  adding  more  of  the  ferric  salts. 
When  the  isosulphocyanate  is  heated,  it  melts  and  undergoes  a  mole- 
cular change,  being  transformed  into  the  common  sulphocyanate. 

The  free  isosulphocyanic  acid  has  not  yet  been  obtained,  but  we  are 
acquainted  with  a  series  of  ethers  of  this  acid,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  oil  of  mustard  or  allyl  isosulphocyanate,  having  the  con 


(  CS 
stitution  N  •}  p  TT  '  ^^^^  which  it  follows  that  isosulphocyanic  acid  is 

V      3     j5 

f  CS 
IphocarHmide  N-J  tt  . 


AMIDES   OF   CYANOGEN. 

CNT 
Cyanamide     H  >N. — On  passing  gaseous  cyanic  acid  into  a  solu- 

tion  of  ammonia  in  ether,  ammonium  chloride  separates  out,  and  the 
solution  yields  on  evaporation  cyanamide  in  colourless  crystals,  which 
melt  at  40°  and  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  On  adding  nitric  acid 
to  its  aqueous  solution  it  is  converted  into  carbamide : — 
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CN 


}n  +  h,o  =  co{nh; 


Dicyanamide  orParameG^A  ^srv^- — ^^^^  polymeric  modification 

is  formed  on  adding  ammonia  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanamide 
when,  after  some  time,  the  parame  crystallizes  out  in  rhombic  plates, 
which  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  sparingly  in 
ether;  it  melts  at  205°.  By  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution,  in 
presence  of  an  acid,  dicyandiamine  CgHgN'^O  is  formed,  a  white 
crystalline  substance,  which  forms  with  water  a  strongly  alkaline 
solution,  and  combines  with  acids  forming  crystalline  salts. 
The  constitution  of  these  compounds  is  probably  the  following  : — 

Dicyanamide.  Dicyandiamine. 

NHg  CO.NIL 


I 
C  NH 

^\  I 

N        N  C.NH, 

\^ 

C 

I 


NH 


fNH, 
Cyanuric  Amide  or  Melamine  CgNg  <  NHg. — On  .heating  cyanamide 

to  150°  a  violent  reaction  sets  in,  melamine  being  formed,  which 
crystallizes  in  shining,  rhombic  octahedrons,  readily  soluble  in  water 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  combines  like  ammonia  with 
acids,  forming  compounds  like  C3H3(NH2)3HCI. 

When  cyanuric  amide  is  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  assimi- 
lates water,  ammonia  is  formed,  and  it  is  converted  successively  into 

Ammeline      ....     CgHgNgO 
Ammelide      ....     CgH^N^Og 
Cyanuric  Acid    .     .     .     CgHgNgOg. 

Ammeline  CgNg  \  Xtt  ^^  is  a  powder  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 

and  ether,  but  soluble  in  alkalies  and  acids,  and  forms  salts  which 
are  decomposed  by  water. 

Ammelide  C3N3  <  /r^-rA    is  a  white  powder  which,  like  ammeline, 

dissolves  in  alkalis  and  acids,  but  does  not  combine  with  the  latter. 
Its  ammoniacal  solution  gives  with  silver  nitrate  a  white  precipitate 

(  OH 

having  the  composition  C3N"3(NH2)-<  q  * 

Phosphortis  Tricyanide  P(CN)3. — To  prepare  this  compound  silver 
cyanide  and  phosphorus  trichloride,   diluted  with   chloroform,   are 
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heated  in  sealed  tubes.  After  cooling,  the  contents  of  the  tubes  are 
heated  in  a  retort,  through  which  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  is 
passed;  at  160''  the  phosphorus  tricyanide  begins  to  sublime  in  lon<^ 
white  needles  or  plates.  On  gently  heating  them  in  the  air  they  take 
fire,  and  by  water  they  are  resolved  into  prussic  acid  and  phos- 
phorous acid : — 

P(CN)3  +  SHgO  =  3CNH  +  PO3H3 


CAKBONYL  AND  SULPHOCAEBONYL  COMPOUNDS. 

The  dyad  radical  carbonyl  CO  exists  in  the  free  state  as  carbon 
monoxide ;  it  is  a  non-saturated  compound  combiDing  directly  witli 
several  elements  or  radicals,  forming  the  following  compounds : — 

nn  n  I  Carbonyl  Oxide  or      p^  f  OK     Hydric  Potassium 
^^'^  (      Carbon  Dioxide.      ^^  j  OH  Carbonate. 

C0{Sk    ?a£r  CO.S  Carbonyl  Sulphide. 

CO  I  ^}       Carbonyl  Chloride    CO  |  ^§2  Carbamide. 

The  sulphocarbony]  compounds  contain  the  dyad  radical  sulpho- 
carbonyl  CS,  which  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  from  which  the 
following  compounds  are  derived  : — 

CS.S     Sulphocarbonyl  sulphide  or  carbon  disulphide. 

^afSH     Sulphocarbonic         p^fSK     Potassium  Sulpho- 
^^  t  SH  ■  Acid.  ^^  i  SK  carbonate. 

Carbon  Monoxide  or  Carbonyl  CO.— This  gas  is  always  formed  by 
the  abstraction  of  oxygen  from  carbon  dioxide  or  carbonates  ;  thus  it 
is  obtained  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  over  red-hot  charcoal,  or  bjj 
heating  chalk  with  iron  or  zinc : — 

CO2  +  C    =2C0 
CaCOg  +  Zn  =  CaO  +  ZnO  +  CO 

It  is  also  produced  by  heating  certain  metallic  oxides,  such  as  those 
of  iron,  zinc,  lead,  &c.,  with  charcoal,  and  further  occurs  as  a  pro- 
duct of  the  decomposition  of  several  carbon  compounds ;  for  instance^ 
formic  acid  when  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  resolved  intu 
water  and  carbon  monoxide  : — 

COH  )  ^       r..^   .   H 
H 


J 


|0=:C0   +   g}-0 
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By  acting  with  sulphuric  acid  on  oxalic  acid,  water  is  formed,  and  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide  is  given 
off:— 

caoH  }  =  CO  +  CO,  +  H,0 

The  most  convenient  method  for  preparing  carbon  monoxide  is  to 
heat  coarsely  powdered  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  eight  times  its 
weight  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid ;  this  acid  contains  about  10 — 
15  per  cent,  of  water,  which  take  part  in  the  reaction.  In  the  first 
stage  prussic  acid  is  set  free,  which  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  transformed  into  ammonia  and  formic  acid,  and  the  latter 
then  splits  up  into  water  and  carbon  monoxide.  The  final  reaction  is 
expressed  by  the  following  equation : — 

K^FC^Ne  +  6H2SO4  +  6H2O  =  6C0  +  K2SO4  +  3(NHJS0^  +  FeSO^ 

Carbon  monoxide  is  a  colourless,  tasteless  gas,  which  has  not  yet 
been  condensed  to  a  liquid ;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*969.  It  is  but 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  acts  as  a  strong  poison,  producing 
death  when  inhaled  even  in  small  quantities.  It  is  readily  inflam- 
mable, burning  with  a  characteristic  blue  flame,  and  it  acts  as  a  reducing 
agent  on  many  metallic  oxides,  which  when  heated  in  this  gas  part 
with  their  oxygen : — 

Fe^Og  f  SCO  =  2Fe  +  SCO, 

Chlorine  and  carbon  monoxide  combine  under  the  influence  of 
sunlight,  carbonyl  chloride  COCl,  being  formed,  and  by  heating  carbon 
monoxide  with  caustic  pota&h  it  is  absorbed  with  the  formation  of 
potassium  formate : — 

It  also  combines  with  metallic  potassium;  from  the  compound 
CgOgKg  thus  produced  a  series  of  remarkable  acids  is  derived,  which 
will  be  described  later  on. 

Carhoii  Dioxide  CO,  is  always  produced  by  heating  carbon  or  carbon 
compounds  with  an  excess  of  oxygen,  and  is  also  formed  by  different 
processes  of  slow  oxidation,  as  in  those  of  respiration,  putrefaction,  &c. 
It  exists  in  the  free  state  in  the  air  and  in  mineral  springs,  and  is 
emitted  in  large  quantities  from  the  craters  of  active  volcanoes  as  well 
as  from  fissures  in  districts  of  extinct  volcanic  action. 

To  prepare  pure  carbon  dioxide  a  carbonate  is  decomposed  by  an 
acid;  calcium  carbonate  (chalk  or  marble)  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  sodium  bicarbonate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  being  usually 
employed. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  a  colourless,  inodorous  gas,  possessing  a  pungent, 
slightly  acid  taste.  It  is  tolerably  soluble  in  water,  more  readily  in 
cold  than  in  warm,  and  is  found  in  all  spring  water,  which  owes  its 
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refreshing  taste  to  the  presence  of  this  gas ;  it  is  contained  in  larger 
quantities  in  soda-water,  champagne,  and  other  sparkling  drinks,  which 
have  been  saturated  with  this  gas  under  pressure. 

By  the  application  of  strong  pressure  or  by  exposure  to  a  very  low 
temperature  it  is  condensed  to  a  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  —  78*^,  which 
on  rapid  evaporation  absorbs  so  much  heat  that  a  part  of  it  freezes  to 
a  snow-like  mass.  When  a  tube  containing  liquid  carbon  dioxide  is 
placed  in  liquid  ammonia  allowed  to  evaporate  very  quickly,  so  much 
cold  is  produced  that  the  carbon  dioxide  solidifies  to  a  transparent  ice- 
like mass,  which  by  pressure  is  easily  divided  into  cubical  crystals. 
On  heating  potassium  or  magnesium  in  carbon  dioxide  a  carbonate 
is  formed  with  the  separation  of  finely  divided  carbon. 

Carbonic  Acid  and  Carbonates. — The  aqueous  solution  of  carbon 
dioxide  has  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  may  be  considered  to  contain 
the  dibasic  carbonic  acid.  This  latter  body,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
isolated,  but  from  it  is  derived  a  series  of  salts,  called  carbonates  : — 

CofOg    Carbonic  Acid.  Co{°|    ^^^y^^^'^ 

f^r\  f  OK    Normal  Potassium    r^-x  S 0"}  r*   t^  ^  •       (^    x. 

^^  i  OK        Carbonate.  CO  -j  ^  {■  Ca  Calcium  Carbonate. 

The  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  metals  are  soluble  in  water,  those 
of  the  other  metals  insoluble.  By  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  lime- 
water  or  baryta- water  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  a  most  characteristic 
reaction  of  carbon  dioxide. 

When  moist  carbon  dioxide  is  brought  in  contact  with  potassium 
formic  acid  is  produced  : — 


2CO2  +  0 1  g  +  K2  =  CO  I  gg  +  CO  I 


H 
OK 


When  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  over  strongly  heated  sodium  it  com- 
bines with  it  and  forms  sodium  oxalate  : — 

COo  Na   Cd.ONa 

+   =  I 
CO2  Na   CO.ONa 

Carbonyl  Chloride  COClg. — This  compound,  also  called  carbon  oxy- 
chloride  or  'phosgene  gas^  is  obtained  by  exposing  .a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  pure  carbon  monoxide  and  dry  chlorine  in  large  white 
glass  balloons  to  the  sunlight  ((^w?  and  'y€vd(o).  In  preparing  it  a 
slight  excess  of  chlorine  is  used,  and  the  gas  after  combination  has 
taken  place  is  passed  through  a  tube  filled  with  metallic  antimony, 
by  which  the  free  chlorine  is  absorbed.  Carbonyl  chloride  is  a  colour- 
less gas,  fuming  strongly  in  the  air,  and  possessing  a  most  unpleasant 
suffocating  odour.  By  the  application  of  cold  it  is  condensed  to  a 
mobile  liquid  boiling  at  +  8° ;  it  is  heavier  than  water,  which,  however, 
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rapidly   acts    on    it,   carbon    dioxide   and   hydrochloric  acid   being 
formed  : — 

COCI2  +  H2O  =  CO2  +  2HC1 

Carbonyl  chloride  is  also  formed  by  heating  chloroform  with  potas- 
sium dichromate  and  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid : 

2CHCI3  +  2Cr03  =  2COCI2  +  CI,  +  H,0  +  Cr.Og 

By  exposing  a  mixture  of  bromine  vapour  and  carbon  monoxide, 
to  the  sunlight  carbonyl  dibromide  COBr,  is  formed,  a  compound 
which  is  very  little  known. 

Carbamic  Acid  CO -J  q^^  is   not  known   in    the  free  state;    its 

ammonium  salt  CO  <  qi^u-  is  obtained  by  mixing  dry  carbon  di- 
oxide with  dry  ammonia.  It  is  a  white  solid,  which  is  very  volatile, 
being  decomposed  at  a  gentle  heat  into  its  constituents.  It  dissolves 
in  water,  forming  ammonium  carbonate.  Other  metallic  carbamates 
have  not  yet  been  obtained,  but  there  exists  a  series  of  ethers  of  this 
acid  or  compounds  containing  alcohol  radicals  in  the  place  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl. 

Carbamide  or  Urea  CO  <  xttt^. — This  l)ody  is  formed  when  carbonyl 
chloride  is  acted  upon  by  dry  ammonia : — 

CO  I  g}  +  4NH3  =  CO  I  ^5^  +  2NH^C1 

It  is  also  produced  when  ammonium  carb^onatfi,  or  the  commercial    CVwO^^'^ 
sesquicarbonate  are  heated  to  130°  to  140*"  in  closed  tubes  :- — 

Carbamide  occurs  in  the  urine  of  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  and 
is  also  found  in  other  animal  liquids ;  it  was  known  for  a  long  time 
before  its  constitution  was  determined,  by  the  name  of  urea.  It  may 
be  obtained  from  urine  by  evaporating  it  to  the  consistency  of  a 
syrup,  and  adding  to  the  cold  residue  strong,  pure  nitric  acid,  which 
precipitates  urea  nitrate,  a  salt  easily  purified  by  recrystallization. 
Urea  is,  however,  most  conveniently  prepared  from  ammonium 
cyanate,  a  compound  which,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  under- 
goes on  heating  a  remarkable  molecular  change,  being  transformed 
into  urea. 

To  obtain  it  by  this  method  eight  parts  of  anhydrous  potassium 
ferrocyanide  are  fused  with  three  parts  of  potassium  carbonate,  and 
fifteen  parts  of  red  lead  are  gradually  added.  The  cooled  mass  is 
exhausted  with  water,  and  the  solution  of  potassium  cyanate  is 
evaporated  with  eight  parts  of  ammonium  sulphate.  The  dry  residue, 
C  r 
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consisting  of  potassium  sulphate  and  urea,  is   treated  with  warm 
alcohol,  by  which  the  latter  compound  is  dissolved. 

Urea  can  be  reconverted  into  a  cyanate ;  thus  on  evaporating  its 
aqueous  solution  with  silver  nitrate,  ammonium  nitrate  and  silver 
cyanate  are  formed. 

Urea  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles  or  long  striated  prisms  ;  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  almost  insoluble  in  ether, 
and  has  a  cooling  taste  like  saltpetre.  Its  solution  has  a  neutral  re- 
action, yet  urea  has  marked  basic  properties,  combining  like  ammonia 
with  acids,  forming  crystalline  salts. 

Urea  Nitrate  CO(NH2)2.N03H  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  only 
sparingly  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  is  therefore  obtained  as  a  crystalline 
precipitate  by  adding  nitric  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  urea  ; 
from  water  it  crystallizes  in  long  prisms. 

Urea  Oxalate  2[GO(NIi.2)^'GfiJl2  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline 
precipitate  by  mixing  solutions  of  oxalic  acid  and  urea ;  it  is  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Urea  also  enters  into  combination  with  metallic  oxides  and  several 
salts.  Mercuric  nitrate  produces  in  a  solution  of  urea  a  white  precipi- 
tate having  the  composition  2CO(NH2)2  +  3HgO  +  Hg(N03)2.  This 
reaction  is  made  use  of  to  determine  the  quantity  of  urea  in  urine. 
Two  volumes  of  urine  are  mixed  with  one  volume  of  a  mixture  con- 
sisting of  equal  volumes  of  baryta- water  and  a  cold  saturated  solution 
of  barium  nitrate,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  phosphates  and  sulphates 
contained  in  urine.  To  15  cbxm,  of  the  filtrate  (corresponding  to  10 
cb.cm.  of  urine)  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  of  known  titre  is  added 
by  means  of  a  burette,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed.  The  end  of 
the  reaction  is  easily  recogoized  by  adding  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  to  a  drop  of  the  liquid,  which  assumes  a  yellow  coloration 
as  soon  as  a  slight  excess  of  mercury  has  been  added.  It  is  convenient 
to  have  the  mercury  solution  of  such  a  strength,  that  1  cb.cm,  should 
correspond  to  0*01  gram  of  urea. 

When  urea  and  water  are  heated  together  in  sealed  tubes  to 
above  100"",  carbonic  dioxide  and  ammonia  are  produced;  the  same 
change  occurs  in  the  putrefaction  of  urine.  This  reaction  may  also 
be  used  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  urea ;  the  urine  has 
only  to  be  heated  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  barium  chloride, 
and  the  barium  carbonate  formed,  to  be  weighed. 

Nitrogen  trioxide  acts  readily  upon  urea,  as  it  does  on  all  other 
amido-compounds,  the  products  of  the  reaction  being  carbon  dioxide, 
water,  and  free  nitrogen  : — 

^^{nh'  +  ^^Os  =  2N,  +  CO,  +  2H,0 
Biuret  C2H5N3O2  is  formed  when  urea  is  heated  to  150° — 160"* : — 
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Biuret  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  inote  feadily  ib  hot  water, 
from  which  it  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles.  On  heating  it  above 
170°,  ammonia  escapes  and  cyanuric  acid  is  left  behind,  and  when  it 
is  heated  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid,  catboti  dioxide  and 
guanidine  CHjNg  are  formed,  together  with  cyanuric  acid : — 

CO^  NH, 


NH        fc=      C0,+      e^=NH 


a 


Y 


CO  lljH, 

NH, 

Guanidine  is  a  strong  base,  t^Iiict  will  be  described  latei*  oil. 

Iswretine  CH^NgO. — -This  isomeride  of  urea  is  produced  by  digest- 
ing an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydtoAylamine  with  strong  hydrocyanic 
acid  at  40"^ — 50°.  By  evaporation  it  is  obtained  in  long,  colourless 
crystals,  having  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  and  melting  at  104°.  The 
hydrochloride  CH^NgO^HCl  forms  deliquescent  rhombic  plates ;  the 
sulphate  and  oxalate  are  also  crystallizable. 

Heated  above  its  melting*point  Isuretine  readily  decomposes,  giving 
a  considerable  sublimate  of  ammonium  carbonate  and  yielding  a  resi- 
due containing  ammelide  (p.  61). 

An  aqueous  solution  of  isuretine  evaporated  on  a  Water  bath  under- 
goes decomposition  with  evolution  of  nitrogen^  ammonia,  and  carbon 
dioxide,  and  a  residue  is  left  containing  urea  and  biuret  The  consti- 
tution of  isuretine  is  probably  expressed  by  one  of  the  following 
formulse : — 

(NH  fNH 

C^NROH  orC^O.NHg 

(h  (h 

Hydroxyl  Carbamide  COk  tw-lt/qttn  is  produced  by  acting  upon 

cyanic  acid  with  hydroxylamine  NHgCOH).     To  prepare  it  a  solution 
Df  hydroxylammonium  nitrate  is  cooled  down  to  —  10°,  and  mixed 

F  2 


^  i 
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with   a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  cyanate.     It 
crystallizes  in  white  needles,   melting  at   130°. 

Garhonyl  Sulphide  or  Carboii  Oxysuljphide  COS. — This  compound 
is  formed  by  passing  carbon  monoxide  and  sulphur  vapour  through  a 
red-hot  porcelain  tube.  It  is,  however,  best  prepared  by  adding 
potassium  sulphocyanate  to  a  cold  mixture  of  four  parts  of  water 
and  five  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphocyanic  acid 
which  is  first  set  free,  taking  up  water,  forms  ammonia  and  carbonyl 
sulphide : — 

^g  I  S  4-  HgO  =  COS  +  NH3 

Carbonyl  sulphide  is  a  colourless  gas  possessing  a  peculiar  resinous 
smell,  resembling  at  the  same  time  that  of  hydrogen  sulphide ;  it  is 
very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  blue  flame.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  appears  to  occur  in  some  sulphur  springs.  Caustic 
potash  absorbs  it  but  slowly,  potassium  carbonate  and  sulphide  being 
formed : — 

COS  +  4  KOH  =  K^COg  +  K^S  +  2H2O 

Carbon  Disulphide  CSg  is  obtained  as  a  heavy  colourless  liquid  by 
passing  sulphur  vapour  over  red-hot  charcoal.  The  commercial  pro- 
duct has  a  very  unpleasant  odour,  due  to  impurities  contained  in  it ; 
these  may  be  destroyed  by  heating  the  crude  sulphide  with  water  in 
closed  tubes  to  100°. 

Pure  carbon  disulphide  boils  at  43*3°,  and  possesses  an  ethereal 
odour.  On  evaporating  it  rapidly,  by  means  of  a  strong  current  of 
air,  so  much  heat  becomes  latent  that  a  portion  of  the  sulphide  soli- 
difies to  a  white  mass  resembling  cauliflowers,  and  melting  again  at 
—  12°.  Carbon  disulphide  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  has  at  0°  the 
specific  gravity  1'0272  ;  it  is  highly  inflammable:  its  vapour,  when 
mixed  with  air,  takes  fire  at  149°.  It  is  poisonous ;  the  inhalation  of 
its  vapour  produces  giddiness,  congestion,  and  vomiting.  It  is  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale,  as  it  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  solvent 
for  resins,  oils,  fats,  xjaoutchouc,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  &c.  On  account 
of  its  inflammability  and  poisonous  properties  great  care  must  be  taken 
in  using  it. 

Svlphocarbonic  Add  and  8utphocarbonates,—J\iQi  as  carbon  dioxide 
and  metallic  oxides  combine  to  form  carbonates,  carbon  disulphide 
combines  with  metallic  sulphides,  forming  sulphocarbonates.  Sodium 
sulphocarbonate  CSgNag  is  obtained  by  dissolving  carbon  disulphide 
in  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphide ;  on  adding  alcohol  to  this  solution 
the  compound  separates  out  as  a  thick  brownish  red  liquid,  from 
which  the  free  sulphocarbonic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  water ;  it  is  a  heavy  brown  oil  having  a  peculiar 
disagreeable  odour.  The  sulphocarbonates  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalis 
and  alkaline  earths  are  soluble  in  water ;  those  of  the  other  metals 
are  insoluble. 
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Sulphocarbonyl  Chloride  CSClg  is  a  colourless  liquid  possessing  an 
irritating  smell ;  it  boils  at  70°  and  is  formed  amongst  other  products 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  carbon  disulphide. 

SiUphocarbamic  Acid  CS  \  ott  ^. — The  ammonium  salt  of  this  acid 

is  formed  together  with  ammonium  sulphocarbonate  by  adding  carbon 
disulphide  to  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  large  yellow  prisms ;  on  heating  it  to  100°  it  is  decomposed, 
with  the  formation  of  ammonium  sulphocyanate  and  hydrogen 
sulphide  : — 

The  free  sulphocarbamic  acid  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  am- 
monium salt  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  a  reddish  oil,  which  soon 
decomposes  into  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphocyanic  acid. 

Sulphocarhamide  or  Sulphur  Urea  CS  <  -j^tt^  is  formed  by  heating 

ammonium  sulphocyanate  for  some  hours  to  170°;  a  molecular  change 
takes  place  analogous  to  the  transformation  of  ammonium  cyanate 
into  urea.  Sulphocarhamide  crystallizes  in  silky  needles  and  com- 
bines like  common  urea  with  acids ;  the  nitrate  crystallizes  ex- 
ceedingly welL  When  sulphocarhamide  is  heated  above  170°,  carbon 
disulphide,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  ammonia  are  given  off,  and  a 
yellowish  powder  called  mellam  CnHgN^j  is  left  behind. 


ACIDS    FROM   POTASSIUM  CARBOXIDE: 

On  passing  carbon  monoxide  over  fused  potassium  the  gas  is 
absorbed,  the  metal  being  converted  into  a  black  porous  mass, 
having  the  composition  CgOgKg ;  the  same  body  is  fdrnied  a^  a  bye- 
])roduct  in  the  manufacture  of  potassium.  It  is  not  altered  in  dry 
air,  but  in  presence  of  moisture  it  soon  colours  red  and  afterwards 
yellow.  By  water  it  is  decomposed  with  great  violence,  and  often 
with  an  explosion.  By  adding  the  freshly  prepared  compound  very 
cautiously  to  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  trihydrocarhoxylic  acid  CgOgHg 
is  formed,  crystallizing  in  white  needles.  Its  colourless  solution 
darkens  w^hen  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  black  needles  of  lihydrox- 
ylic  add  C3H3H2  gradually  crystallize  out,  whilst  the  compound 
CgOjKg,  after  having  been  exposed  a  short  time  to  moist  air,  yields 
hydrocarioxylic  acid  Cfi^H^,  When  the  black  mass  has  become  red 
by  longer  exposure  to  the. air,  it  contains  the  potassium  salt  of  rhodi- 
zonic  oAyid  CgOgH^ ;  the  free  acid  is  obtained  by  acting  on  the  red 
mass  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  colourless  needles,  which  lose 
water  at  100*  and  turn  black.  Ehodizonic  acid  is  bibasic ;  the  silver 
salt  CgOgHgAgg  is  a  red  precipitate.  On  boiling  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium rhodizonate  with  potash,  potassium  croconate  C^O^Kj  is  formed, 
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a  salt  which  is  also  contained  in  the  original  substance  after  being 
coloured  yellow  by  long  exposure  to  the  air.  Free  croconic  acid 
C5H5H2  is  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  to  the 
potassium  salt  and  evaporating  the  solution ;  it  crystallizes  in  yellow 
laminae.  Both  rhodizonic  and  croconic  acid  are  oxidized  by  nitric  acid 
to  leuconic  acid  CgOgHg,  which  is  tribasic  and  obtained  as  a  colourless 
syrup  by  adding  alcohol  to  the  aqueous  solution. 

Neither  the  molecular  weights  nor  the  constitution  of  these  remark- 
able compounds  are  known. 


HYDEOCAEBONS  OF  THE  SEEIES  C2„H„  +  8  OE  PAEAFFINS. 


MMi 


Of  the  hydrocarbons  homologous  with  marsh-gas  those  containing 
less  than  five  atoms  of  carbon  are  gases  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ; 
the  next  higher  ones  are  mobile,  colourless  liquids,  having  a  faint  but 
characteristic  ethereal  odour ;  and  those  richest  in  carbon  are  crystal- 
line solids.  A  mixture  of  the  latter  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 
under  the  name  of  paraflftn  {parum  affinis),  a  name  given  to  them 
from  the  fact  that  they  resist  in  the  cold  the  action  of  strong  oxidizing 
agents.  But  as  the  gaseous  and  liquid  hydrocarbons  of  this  group 
show  the  same  resistance  against  nitric  acid,  chromic  acid,  &c.,  it 
appears  appropriate  to  give  to  the  whole  group  the  name  the 
paraffins.  Whilst  they  are  not  acted  upon  in  the  cold  even  by  a 
mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  on  the  application  of 
heat  they  are  oxidized,  even  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  products  con- 
sisting of  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  besides  small  quantities  of  fatty 
acids,  succinic  acid,  and  nitriles,  whilst  chromic  acid  produces  carbon 
dioxide  and  water,  as  well  as  a  little  acetic  acid. 

By  acting  on  the  paraffins  with  chlorine  in  difiFused  daylight, 
substitution  products  are  formed,  thfe  first  product  being  the  chloride 
of  a  monad  radical,  marsh-gas  or  methane  yielding  methyl  chloride : — 

CH^  +  CI2  =  CH3CI  +  HCl 

By  continued  action  of  chlorine  a  further  exchange  of  chlorine  for 
hydrogen  takes  place ;  thus  from  marsh-gas  the  following  bodies  have 
been  obtained : — 

CH4      +Clo  =  CH3Cl  +HC1 

CH3CI  +  Ci;  =  CHjClg  +  HCl 

CH2CI2  +  CI2  =  CHCI3  +  HCl 

CH  CI3  +  CI2  =  CCI4     +  HCl 

In  the  same  way  the  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  ethane  CgHg  have 
been  substituted  one  after  the  other  by  chlorine,  whilst  in  propane 
CgHg  and  hexane  C^H^^  only  six  have  thus  been  replaced. 
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When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  liquid  paraffin,  a  portion  of  the 
monochloride  fiiot  formed  is  always  further  acted  upon  by  chlorine 
before  all  the  hydrocarbon  has  been  attacked,  but  the  formation  of 
such  higher  chlorides  can  be  almost  completely  avoided,  when  chlorine 
is  brought  in  contact  with  the  vapour  of  the  boiling  hydrocarbon ; 
the  monochlorides  being  less  volatile  condense  at  once,  and  thus  are 
brought  out  of  the  reach  of  an  excess  of  chlorine. 

Bromine  acts  on  the  paraffins  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
chlorine,  only  much  less  energetically,  whilst  iodine  has  no  action 
whatever. 

The  monochlorides  can  by  double  decompositions  easily  be  trans- 
formed into  the  alcohols  and  other  derivatives.  Thus  on  heating 
methyl  chloride  with  caustic  potash  we  obtain  methyl  alcohol : — 

CHgCl  +  KOH  =  CIK  +  CH3.OH 

By  heating  the  chlorides  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  the 
iodides  are  formed;  which  compounds  are  also  obtained  by  acting 
upon  alcohols  with  hydriodic  acid.  Thus  amy!  alcohol  yields  amyl 
iodide : — 

Cglln.OH  +  HI  =  C5H11I  +  H2O 

On  the  other  hand  these  derivatives  of  the  paraffins  can  again  be 
transformed  into  the  original  hydrocarbons.  Thus  by  treating  the 
substitution  products  of  marsh-gas  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
an  inve^'se  s^ibstitution  takes  place,  hydrogen  again  replacing  one  atom 
of  chlorine  after  the  other  :— 

CCI4  +  H2  =  CH  CI3  +  HCl 
CH  CI3  +  H2  =  CH«CL  +  HCl 
CHgClg  +  Hg  =  CH3CI  +HC1 
OH3CI  +H2  =  CH,      +HC1 

The  iodides  are  even  more  easily  reduced  by  the  same  reaction, 
and  thus  from  any  alcohol  the  corresponding  paraffin  may  be  obtained. 
The  alcohols  of  dyad,  triad,  tetrad,  and  hexad  radicals  can  also  be 
converted  into  paraffins,  inasmuch  as  these  bodies  are  readily  trans- 
formed into  iodides  of  monad  radicals  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid. 
Thus  mannite  CgHg(OH)g  yields  hexyl  iodide : — 

C«H8(0H)e  +  llHI  ^  beHi3l  +  GHgO  4-  b\ 

And  this  iodide  is  transformed  by  nascent  hydrogieh  into  hexane: — 

CgH^gl  -h  Hg  =  CgHi4  4-  HI 

Instead  of  acting  on  the  iodides  with  nascent  hydrogen  they  may 
be  heated  with  zinc  and  water  in  sealed  tubes  to  150°,  when  basic 
zinc  iodide  and  a  paraffin  are  formed  : — 

C5H  J  +  H,0  +  Zn  =  C^H,,  +  Zn  I  ^jj 

The  paraffins  obtained  from  the  iodides  by  these  two  methods 
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have  been  called  hydrides;    methane  being  considered  as   methyl 

hydride      t|  !"   aiid  hexane  as  hexyl  hydride     ®  tt  {- .     But  from 

these  names  it  might  appear  that  the  paraffins  contain  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  combined  with  carbon  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in 
which  the  remainder  of  the  hydrogen  is  attached  to  the  carbon,  which 
is  not  the  case  ;  for  on  further  action  of  chlorine  on  the  monochlorides 
we  ©btain  chlorides  of  dyad,  triad,  &c.  radicals,  propane  for  instance 
yielding : — 

Propyl  Chloride,  J*ropene  Bichloride.         Propenyl  Trichloride. 

C3H7CI  CjHfiCljj  C3H5CI3 

And  therefore  propane  niight  be  called  propene  hydride  and  propenyl 
hydride,  as  well  as  propyl  hydride. 

A  second  general  method  to  obtain  paraffins  is  to  act  with  a  metal 
upon  an  iodide  of  an  alcohol  radical ;  in  this  reaction  the  radicals 
are  set  free,  but  as  a  monad  radical,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  exist  in 
the  free  state,  two  of  them  are  linked  together  by  the  two  free  com- 
bining units.  Thus  by  heating  dry  methyl  iodide  and  zinc  to  150°, 
ethane  is  formed : — 

2CH J-f  Zn  =  CgH^  +  ZnT^ 

Sodium  acts  violently  upon  a  mixture  of  ethyl  and  amyl  iodide,  the 
hydrocarbon  C^Hjg  being  formed  :— 

C2H5I  +  CgHijI  +  Na^  =  C^Hie  4-  2NaI 

The  paraflSns  formed  by  this  synthetical  process  have  been  called 
alcohol  radicals,  because  it  was  formerly  believed  that  their  constitu- 
tion was  different  from  the  so-called  hydrides  ;  they  were  regarded  as 
the  free  radicals,  of  which  two  were  united  to  form  a  molecule,  just  as 
the  molecule  of  hydrogen  consists  of  two  atoms.  But  we  now  know 
that  hydride  of  ethyl  is  identical  with  dimethyl;  both  possessing  the 
same  physical  and  chemical  properties,  and  yielding  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  as  the  first  product,  ethyl  chloride. 

In  ethyl-arhyl  one  atom  of  carbon  in  the  ethyl  group  is  linked  to 
one  atom  of  carbon  in  amyl,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  all  the 
other  carbon  atoms  are  attached  to  each  other,  and  thus  on  acting 
with  chlorine  on  this  hydrocarbon,  we  obtain  heptyl  chloride  C^H^gCl, 
and  not,  as  might  have  been  expected  according  to  the  old  theory,  a 
mixture  of  ethyl  chloride  and  amyl  chloride. 

A  third  general  method  of  obtaining  paraffins  consists  in  the 
decomposition  of  an  alkaline  salt  of  a  fatty  acid  by  the  galvanic 
current.  When  an  acid  or  a  salt  is  decomposed  by  electrolysis,  the 
basic  hydrogen  or  the  metal  is  set  free  from  the  —  pole,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  compound  from  the  +  pole.  The  first  action  of  a 
galvanic  current  upon  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  acetate  is 
consequently  to  resolve  the  salt  into  K  and  CgHgOg.  But  as  this 
decomposition  takes  place  in  presence  of  water,  the  latter  is  acted 
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upon  by  the  potassium,  and  hydrogen  is  given  off  from  the  —  pole, 
whilst  the  group  CgHgOg,  which  cannot  exist  in  the  free  state,  is 
decomposed  into  carbon  dioxide  and  methyl  CH3,  of  which  latter  two 
combine  to  form  ethane.  This  electrolysis  of  acetates  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  equation  : — 

CH3        CH3  CH3 

I         +1  =  I       +  2CO2  +  Hj 

CO^H      CO2H       CHj 

Paraffins  are  also  formed  by  heating  the  fatty  acids  and  the  acids 
of  the  series  C„H2„(C02H)2  with  an  alkali  When  sodium  acetate 
is  heated  strongly  with  caustic  soda,  pure  methane  is  given  off: — 

COgNa      ■"*-' 
By  heating  suberic  acid  with  caustic  baryta  hexane  is  formed : — 

C,Hi2 1  gg^g  +  2BaO  =  CgHi,  +  2CQ3Ba 

There  is  one  method  by  which,  it  appears,  paraffins  can  be  obtained 
from  almost  every  carbon  compound.  This  method  consists  in  heating 
the  substance  with  a  large  excess  of  fuming  hydriodic  acid  in  sealed 
tubes  to  a  very  high  temperature.  The  products  consist  of  one  or 
several  paraffins,  besides  free  iodine,  oxides  of  carbon,  ammonia  (when 
the  substance  contained  nitrogen),  and  other  bodies.  By  this  reaction 
ethyl  alcohol  CgH^O  and  acetic  acid  CgH^Og  were  converted  into 
ethane  CgH^ ;  butyric  acid  C^HgOg  and  succinic  acid  C^HgO^  yielded 
butane  C^H^^,  whilst  benzene  CgHg  and  phenol  CgH^O  were  transformed 
into  hexane  CgHj^.  From  wood,  charcoal^  and  coal,  a  mixture  of  a 
great  number  of  paraffins  was  obtained,  but  graphite  underwent  no 
change. 

Paraffins  also  generally  occur  amongst  the  products  of  destructive 
distillation  of  organic  substances,  and  are  consequently  found  in 
wood  tar  and  coal  tar,  chiefly  in  such  which  have  been  obtained  from 
coal  rich  in  hydroged,  as  that  known  as  boghead  and  cannel  coal. 
Some  kinds  of  petroleum,  as  for  instance  that  now  largely  exported 
from  Pennsylvania,  consist  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  parafhns,  which 
may  be  isolated  by  treating  the  oils  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  after- 
wards with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  commercial  nitric  acid.  All  other  compounds  occurring 
besides  paraffins' in  these  oils  will  thus  be  removed,  being  either 
oxidized  or  converted  into  nitro  compounds,  which  are  either  dis- 
solved by  the  acids  or  are  much  less  volatile  than  the  hydrocarbons. 
The  oils  are  now  washed  with  water,  dried  over  caustic  potash,  and 
rectified  over  sodium.  The  distillate  now  consists  only  of  paraffins, 
which  are  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 

In  the  chapter  on  isdmeMsiii,  it  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
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among  the  paraffins  a  gi'eat  number  of  isomerides  may  exist.  Those 
of  which  the  constitution  has  been  ascertained  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  four  groups : — 

(1)  Normal  Parajfflns. — The  carton  atoms  are  linked  together  to  a 
single  chain,  or  no  atom  of  carbon  is  united  with  more  than  two 
othei"S,  thus : — 

G— c— C— C— &c. 
The  following  are  known  : — 


Boiling- 

Boiling 

point. 

point. 

Methane    . 

.     C  H^ 

gas 

Hexane 

•        ^6  ^14 

vr 

Ethane  .     . 

.     Cg  Hg 

— 

Heptane     . 

•     ^1  Hig 

100 

Propane     . 

.     C3  Hg 

— 

Octane  .     .    . 

Cg  Hjg 

125 

Butane  .     . 

•      ^4  -^10 

+  r 

Dodecane  . 

^12-^26 

201 

Pentane     . 

•     Cg  Hi2 

38 

Hecdecane 

•       ^l^U 

278 

(2)  The  paraffins  of  the  second  group  are  derived  from  propane  by 
a  single  chain  of  carbon  atoms  being  linked  to  the  middle  carbon 
atom : — 

CH. 


CH— CHj— &c. 


CH3 

The  lowest  member  of  this  group  contains,  therefore,  four  atoms  of 
carbon,  and  can  be  considered  as  marsh-gas  in  which  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by  methyl,  and  may  therefore  be  called 
trimethyl-methane.    The  following  are  known  : — 


Trimethyl-methane 


Dimethyl-ethyl-methane 
(Amyl  Hydride) 

Dimethyl-propyl-methane 
(Ethyl-butyl) 

Dimethyl-butyl-methane 
(Ethyl-amyl) 


i 


CH, 
CH-^  CHj 
(CH3 

(CH, 
CH-^  CH. 

(CA 

(CH3 
CH-j  CHj 

fCH 
CH-<  CH 
(C,H, 


Boiling-point. 

-15° 


+  30 


62 


3 


91 


(3)  The  paraffins  of  the  third  group  contain  the  group  CH3 — CH 
— CH,  twice,  the  lowest  member  being  tetramethyl-eihane : — 
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CH,  CH, 

\'  / 

CH-CH 

/  \ 

CH3  CH3 


The  following  belong  to  this  group : — 


Tetramethyl-ethane 
(Di-isopropyl) 


Boiling-poiut. 

C3H,(CH3),  58° 


Tetramethyl-butane  ^  tt  ,^-rr ,,  ,  „„ 

(Di-isobutyl)  C,Hj(CH3),  109 

^'''plamyi^'"'''  CeH,(CH,),  158 

(4)  One  atom  of  carbon  is  linked  together  with  four  others  : — 

Boiling-point. 

Tetramethyl-methane  CCCHg)^  9  5^ 

Trimethyl-ethyl-methane      C  j  ^^3)3  45 

Dimethyl-diethyl-methane  C  j  ip^^  86 

The  paraffins  found  in  coal  naphtha  and  in  American  petroleum 
belong  to  the  first  group ;  besides  these,  petroleum  contains  smaller 
quantities  of  hydrocarbons  belonging  to  other  groups.  Solid  paraffins 
occur  also  in  nature  ;  thus  attar  of  roses  contains  one  which  appears 
to  be  CjgHg^.  Boghead  coal,  which  on  distillation  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  liquid  and  solid  paraffins,  contains  solid  paraffin  ready 
formed,  which  can  be  extracted  by  means  of  ether ;  and  similar  com- 
pounds are  found  in  coal  measures  and  other  bituminous  strata, 
forming  the  minerals  known  as  fossil  wax,  ozocerite,  &c.  Solid 
paraffin  exists  also  in  large  quantities  in  Canadian  petroleum  and 
other  kinds  of  rock  oil. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  MONAD  EADICALS. 

By  substituting  in  a  paraffin  one  atom  of  hydrogen  by  another 
element  or  radical,  compounds  are  formed  in  which  the  residue  of 
tlie  hydrocarbons  acts  as  a  monad  radical.  These  radicals  have  been 
called  the  alcohol  radicals,  as  of  their  compounds  the  alcohols  have 
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been  known  longest,  and  they  moreover  generally  serve  as  starting- 
points  for  the  preparation  of  other  compounds.  The  alcohols  are 
hydroxides  or  compounds  of  the  alcohol  radicals  with  the  monad 
group  hydroocyl  OH.  Thus  common  alcohol  CgHg.OH  may  be  looked 
upon  as  ethane  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  exchanged 
for  OH,  or  may  be  considered  as  water  in  which  one  atom  of  hydro- 
gen has  been  substituted  by  the  monad  radical  ethyl : — 


^  ^  0    Water  ^^^ 


h; 


^5  )  ^      Ethyl  Hydroxide  or 
H  J  ^  Ethyl  Alcohol. 


The  alcohols  have  therefore  a  constitution  analogous  to  that  of  the 
hydroxides  of  monad  elements,  such  as  potassium  hydroxide  KOH, 
and  as  by  acting  with  an  acid  on  the  latter  we  get  a  potassium  salt 
and  water,  so  by  treating  an  alcohol  with  an  acid  it  yields  a  compound 
or  saline  ether,  the  alcohol  radical  replacing  the  hydrogen  of  the 
acid  :-:- 

C2H5.OH  +  HCl        =  HgO  +  C2H5CI  Ethyl  Chloride. 

C2H5.OH  +  HNO3     =  H2O  -f  C2H5.NO3       Ethyl  Nitrate. 

C2H5.OH  -f  g  I  SO4  =  HgO  +  ^2^  I  SO4    Ethyl-sulphuric  Acid. 

In  a  great  number  of  other  reactions  the  alcohols  behave  in  a 
manner  quite  analogous  to  water,  as  the  chemical  properties  of  their 
radicals  have  much  greater  resemblance  to  those  of  hydrogen  than  to 
those  of  the  metals.  By  acting  with  iodine  and  phosphorus  upon 
water  we  obtain  phosphorous  acid  and  hydriodic  acid  or  hydrogen 
iodide,  whilst  by  the  action  of  these  elements  on  an  alcohol  the  corre- 
sponding iodide  is  formed : — 

P  -f  31  +  3H2O  =  PO3H3  +  HI 

P  +  31  +  3C2H5,OH  =  PO3H3  +  3C2H5I 

Phosphorus  trichloride  and  water  yield  phosphorous  acid  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  the  trichloride  oh  alcohol 
ethyl  phosphite  is  formed  : — 

PCI3  +  3H2O  =P03H3         +3HCi 

PCI3  +  3C2H5.OH  =  POaCCaHg)^  +  3HC1 

The  alkali-metals  act  violently  upon  tbe  alcohols,  hydrogen  being 
given  off,  and  a  mixed  oxide  or  an  alcohol,  in  which  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  the  metal,  being  formed  ♦ — 


^«jO  +  Na  =  ^^^«|0  +  H 


By  acting  upon  this  compound  with  ethyl  iodide  the  inetal  is 
replaced  by  ethyl,  and  we  obtain  ethi/l  oxide  or  diethyl  ether : — 
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By  using  the  iodide  of  other  alcohol  radicals  mixed  ethe^^s  are 

OH  1 

formed,  as  ^  ti^  f  0- 

The  oxygen  of  the  alcohols  or  the  ethers  may  be  substituted  by 
dyad  sulphur;  such  compounds  are  formed  by  acting  with  alkaline 
sulphides  upon  the  chlorides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  : — 

CAC1  +  |}S  =  KC1  +  ^2^^}S 

2C2H,.C1  +  I }  S  =  2KC1  +  ^2^5 1  s 

But  the  analogy  between  hydrogen  and  the  alcohol  radicals  appears 
most  striking  when  the  latter  replace  hydrogen  in  ammonia.  The 
compound  ammonias  or  amines  thus  formed  are  volatile  bodies,  pos- 
sessing an  ammoniacal  smell,  having  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and 
combining  with  acids  like  ammonia.  The  amines  are  obtained  by 
heating  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  with  ammonia : — 


Ethylaxnine. 

HI  + 


^^2^5 


By  acting  again  upon  ethylamine  with  ethyl  iodide  a  second  atom 
of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  ethyl : — 


CoHg )  CgHg 


Diethylaminei 


hJ  H 

On  subjecting  diethylatoine  to  the  same  reaction  we  obtain  triethyla- 

mine  CgH^  >  N.     Instead  of  substituting  the  three  atoms  of  hydrogen 

in  ammonia  by  one  and  the  same  radical,  we  may  replace  them  by 
diflFerent  radicals,  and  thus  obtain  mixed  amines,  as  methyl-ethyl- 

C  H, 
amylamine  CgH 

The  triamines  combine  directly  with  iodides,  just  as  ammonia 
combines  with  hydriodic  acid.  The  compounds  thus  obtained  are 
not  decomposed  by  alkalis  as  the  salts  of  the  amines  are,  but  are 
acted  upon  by  moist  oxide  of  silver,  a  hydroxide  being  formed : — 

N(C,H^  J  +  ^^  }  0  =  ^(C^H^  }  0  +  Agl 
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Tetrethylammonium  iodide  yields  tetrethylammonium  hydroxide. 
These  hydroxides  are  non-volatile  solids  and  very  soluble  in  water  ; 
they  have  a  very  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  are  as  caustic  as  caustic 
potash,  and  give  with  metallic  salts  reactions  like  those  of  the  caustic 
alkalis.  Like  the  latter  they  neutralize  acids,  a  salt  and  water  being 
produced.  The  chlorides  of  these  compound  ammoniums,  as  well  as 
the  hydrochlorides  of  the  amines,  form  crystalline  double  compounds 
with  platinum  tetrachloride  and  gold  trichloride,  corresponding  to 
the  double  salts  of  potassium-  and  ammonium  chloride,  and  their 
sulphates  combine  with  aluminium  sulphate,  forming  alums  isomor- 
phous  with  common  alum. 

The  monamines  are  readily  acted  upon  by  nitrous  acid ;  just  as 
ammonium  nitrite  easily  splits  up  into  nitrogen  and  water,  so  a 
solution  of  ethylammonium  nitrite  (which  may  be  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  chloride  with  silver  nitrite)  yields  on  heating,  nitrogen, 
ethyl  alcohol,  and  water : — 

N(C^^H3.N0,  =  C,H,.OH  +  N,  +  H,0 

The  other  elements  of  the  nitrogen  group  form  compounds  corre- 
sponding to  the  amines,  &c. : — 

Ethylphosphine.  Dicthylphosphme.  Triethylpliosphine. 

Trimethylarsine*  Triethylatibiue,  Triethylbismuthine. 

CH3 )          CgHg ")         CJgHg  ^ 
CH3  y  As       C^5  \  Sb       C2H5  V  Bi 
CH3  J         CgHg  }  C2H5  J 

Alcohol  radicals  can  also  be  combined  with  several  metals ;  these 
compounds  correspond  to  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  : — 

NaCgHg  Sodium  Ethide 

Znj^^Hg  Zinc  Ethide 

Sn^^^Hs  Stannic  Ethide. 

C2H5 

The  compound  ethers  of  the  acids  of  cyanogen  have  a  particular 
theoretical  interest  on  account  of  each  occurring  in  two  isomeric 
forms. 

By  acting  with  silver  cyanide  upon  ethyl  iodide  we  obtain  ethyl 
cyanide,  a  volatile  liquid,  which  is  acted  upon  by  aqueous  acids  with 
the  formation  of  ethylamine  and  formic  acid.  Ethyl  cyanide  or  ethyl 
carbamine  is  also  formed  by  acting  with  caustic  potash  upon    a 
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solution  of  ethylamine  in  chloroform  CClgH.  These  reactions  show 
that  in  these  carbamines,  the  alcohol  radical  is  combined  with  the 
nitrogen  of  cyanogen : — 

(1)  CN.C2H5  +  2H2O         =  H2KC2H5  +  CH2O2 

(2)  CCI3H      +  H2KC2H,  =  CN.C2H5    +  3HC1 

The  carbamines  are  transformed  by  the  action  of  heat  into 
isomerides  called  nitriles,  which  are  therefore  always  obtained  when 
the  metal  in  a  metallic  cyanide  is  replaced  by  an  alcohol  radical  in  a 
reaction  taking  place  only  at  a  high  temperature.  The  nitriles  are  not 
acted  upon  by  aqueous  acids,  but  they  are  decomposed  on  heating 
them  with  alkalis,  ammonia  being  formed  and  a  fatty  acid,  containing 
one  atom  of  carbon  more  than  the  alcohol  radical.  This  reaction 
shows  that  the  carbon  of  the  cyanogen  is  combined  witli  the  alcohol 
radical.  Thus  the  isomeric  ethyl  cyanide  or  jprojnonitrile  yields 
propionic  acid: — 

I        +  2H,0  =  [  +  NH, 

CN  CO,OH 

Whilst  ethyl  carbamine  is  still  an  ethyl  compound,  its  isomeride 
propionitrile  does  not  belong  to  this  group  ;  but  is  a  derivative  of 
propane  CgHg,  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  of  this  paraffin  being  replaced 
by  nitrogen. 

The  nitriles  combine  with  hydrogen  in  the  nascent  state,  forming  an 
amine.     Thus  propionitrile  yields  propylamine  : — 

CII3  CHg 


CH,  -f  2H,  =  CK 


CN  CH2.NH2 

Hthyl  Gyanate  p  -rr  1 0  is  formed  by  passing  the  vapour  of  cyanogen 
chloride  into  sodium  ethylate : — 

C^  1 4.  ^2^6 1  o  -  ^2^5  \c\jL.  NaCl 

By  the  action  of  alkalis  it  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  compound  ethers,  alcohol  and  potassium  cyanate  being  formed. 

A  body  isomeric  with  ethyl  cyanate  is  obtained  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  potassium  cyanate  and  potassium  ethyl  sulphate.  In  this 
reaction  most  probably  ethyl  cyanate  is  first  formed,  which  how- 
ever, at  the  high  temperature  at  which  the  reaction  takes  place, 
undergoes  a  molecular  change,  being  converted  into  ethyl  carhimide 

X  I  J^fP^     On  heating  this  compound  with  caustic  potash,  we  obtain 
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ethylamine  and  carbon  dioxide,  which  proves  that  the  alcohol  radical 
is  combined  with  nitrogen : — 


N I  ^1^5  +  HgO  =  N I  ^2^5  +  CO 


The  same  kinds  of  isomerism  occur  amongst  the  ethers  of  sulpho- 
cyanic  acid : — 

S{C5«>    Ethyl  Sulphocy«,a..        N{gf.    ^S°|§^ 

The  first  of  these  compounds  yields,  on  treating  it  with  caustic 
potash,  potassium  sulphocyanate  and  ethyl  alcohol,  whilst  the  second 
when  heated  with  water  forms  ethylamine,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
hydrogen  sulphide : — 

^{  CS^'  +  2H2O  =  n|  ^2^5  ^  CO2  +  HgS 

The  alcohols  and  their  derivatives  are  divided  into  three  very 
distinct  groups. 


(1)    PRIMARY   ALCOHOLS   AND   FATTY    ACIDS. 

All  paraffins  contain  the  group  CH3  twice  or  more.  By  replacing 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  one  of  these  methyl  groups  by  hydroxyl  we 
obtain  a  primary  alcohol  :-^ 

Isobutyl  AlcohoL 

CH 

I 
CH2.OH 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  the  primary  alcohols  is  that  by 
the  moderate  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  they  first  lose  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  a  compound  being  formed  called  an  aldehyde  (alcohol 
dehydrogenatum).    Ethyl  alcohol  yields  acetaldehyde  : — 

CgHgO  +  0  =  C^H.O  +  H2O 

The  aldehydes  combine  again  with  nascent  hydrogen,  being  recon- 
verted into  alcohols,  but  they  much  more  readily  take  up  one  atom 
of  oxygen  and  form  monobasic  acids,  which  are  compounds  of 
monad  oxygenated  radicals,  containing  one  atom  of  oxygen  in  place 
of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  alcohol  radical : — 

Ethyl  AlcohoL  Acetic  Acid. 


Ethyl  AlcohoL 

CH3 

Propyl  Alcohol. 

CHg-OH 

CH, 

CHyOH 

CgHg 
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These  monobasic  acids  have  been  called  fatty  acids,  because  many 
of  them  occur  ready  formed  in  different  fats  and  oils.  The  hydroxyl 
of  these  acids  can  be  replaced  by  the  elements  of  the  chlorine  group. 
Thus  by  acting  with  phosphorus  trichloride  upon  acetic  acid,  we 
obtain  acetyl  chloride : — 

The  chlorides  of  the  acid  radicals  differ  from  those  of  the  alcohol 
radicals  by  being  less  stable  compounds  ;  they  are  rapidly  acted  upon 
by  water  with  the  formation  of  the  original  fatty  acid  and  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The  hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyl  group  can  also  be  replaced  by  alcohol 
radicals  as  well  as  by  metals  ;  the  compounds  thus  formed  are  named 
saline  or  compound  ethers.  These  ethers  may  be  formed  by  different 
reactions.     Thus  ethyl  acetiite  may  be  obtained — 

(1)  By  heating  potassium  acetate  with  ethyl  chloride  : — 

CAOjo       en  .caoIq     en 

(2)  By  acting  upon  ethyl  alcohol  with  acetyl  chloride : — 


e,H30 

ei 


}4-CA|o  =  C,H^O|o^H| 


(3)  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  with 
potassium  acetate : — 


CgHgO  )  r\     .     CoHk  )   r\         CoHt 


}o  +  CA|o  =  CAO}o  +  H,o 


The  oxides  of  the  acid  radicals,  commonly  called  anhydrides,  are 
also  known.  Thus  we  obtain  acetyl  oxide  or  acetic  anhydride  by 
acting  with  acetyl  chloride  upon  potassium  acetate : — 

02^^20  )      ,    C2H3O  1   Q  _  C2H3O  \q    ,    ^   Ql 

Clj   +        Na)  ^-CgHgOj^^  ^^^^ 
These  anhydrides  are  readily  acted  upon  by  water,  thus  : — 


C2H3 
C2H3 


0}o  +  H}o  =  CAO|o^e,H30Jo 


By  acting  on  fatty  acids  with  phosphorus  pentasulphide  we  obtain 
so-called  thio-acids ; — 

5  (^^»g}o )  +PA=  5(^^^»g}s  )  +  PA 

These  thio-acids  are  also  monobasic,  and  form  salts,  saline  ethers, 
anhydrides,  &c. : — 

C2H3O  I  g     p^^taggiujn  Thiacetate 
(7  ^  rr 
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^?h}^    Ethyl  Thiacetate 

&H^0  }  ^    Thiacetic  Anhydride  or  Acetyl  Sulphide 

The  acid  radicals  can  also  replace  hydrogen  in  ammonia  and  in  the 
amines  ;  such  compound  ammonias  are  called  amides : — 

Appf.     C2H3O)  "Diarpt-     ^22^3^)  Ethvl-  CgHgO 

^^?y        HVN      .^^^    C2H3OVN  ^ry;    .,    c,h' 

amide  tt  i         amide  JT  f         diacetamide       |>,  |^ 

In  a  great  number  of  reactions  the  fatty  acids  are  decomposed  in 
such  a  manner  that  one  atom  of  carbon  is  separated  from  the  mole- 
cule. We  have  already  seen  that  by  electrolysis  acetic  acid  splits  up 
into  hydrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  methyl,  which  latter  in  the  nascent 
state  combines  with  another  methyl  to  form  ethane : — 

2(^AO|o)  =  2CO,  +  H,+  {g|3 

By  the  same  reaction  butyric  acid  C^HgOg  yields  hexane  CgH^^ : — 

2(C,H,0  J  0  )  =  2  CO,  +  H,  +  {  gjgj 

On  heating  a  mixture  of  sodium  acetate  and  caustic  soda,  marsh-gas 
is  formed: — 

On  the  other  hand,  any  fatty  acid  can  be  built  up  synthetically  from 
an  alcohol  containing  one  atom  of  hydrogen  less. 

Sodium  methide  combines  directly  with  carbon  dioxide,  forming 
sodium  acetate ; — 

NaCHg  -h  CO2  =  NaCgHgOg 

By  combining  cyanogen  with  methyl  we  obtain,  as  already  explained, 
acetonitrile,  which  on  heating  with  caustic  potash  yields  ammonia 
and  potassium  acetate  : — 

CI13  OH3 

I       +KOH4-H20=   I        4-NH3 

CN  CO2K 

From  all  these  different  decompositions  and  formations  of  acetic 
acid  it  appears  that  it  contains  the  group  CH3,  and  we  can  explain 
all  these  reactions  by  giving  to  acetic  acid  the  rational  formula 
CH3.CO 


C2H3O 


CO 
H 


10  ) 

TT  f  0,  being  a  compound  of  methyl  with  the  monad  group 

^J    C=0, 

VO  or    I  which  has  been   called   carhoxyl  or  oxatyl.     This 


CHg 

CH3 

Ethyl  Alcohol 

Acetic  Acid 

CH2.OH 

CO.OH 
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compound  radical  is  present  in  most  of  the  organic  acids,  and  the 
basicity  of  an  acid  depends  on  the  number  of  times  it  occurs.  Thus 
the  fatty  acids  are  compounds  of  carboxyl  with  monad  alcohol 
radicals,  their  general  formula  being  CnHg^  +  .  ^^In 

The  group  carboxyl  is  derived  from  methyl  by  oxidation ; — 

CH3 

I  Ethane 

CH3 

Carboxyl  is  also,  as  we  have  already  seen,  easily  derived  from 
cyanogen,  which  by  the  action  of  alkalis  takes  up  water  and  forms 
ammonia  and  carboxyl : — 

CHg  CHg 

I       +2H20=   I  -f  NH3 

CN  CO.OH 

On  the  other  hand,  carboxyl  can  again  be  reconverted  to  cyano^ 
gen ;  by  heating  ammonium  acetate,  it  decomposes  into  water  and 
acetamide : — 

CHg  CHg 

I  =   I  +H2O 

CO.ONH4      CO.NH2 

And  on  distilling  acetamide  with  phosphorus  pentoxide  another 
molecule  of  water  is  taken  out  and  acetonitrile  is  formed : — 

CHg  OH3 

I  =   I       +H,0 

CO.NH2      CN 

By  acting  on  fatty  acids  with  chlorine,  substitution  takes  place  in 
the  alcohol  radical ;  thus  froqi  acetic  acid  the  following  three  chlo- 
rinated acids  have  been  obtained  : — 

MonocMoracetic  Dichloracetic  Trichloracetic 

Acid.  Acid.  Acid. 

CH2C1  cHcu  ecu 


CO.OH  CO.OH  CO.OH 

In  the  place  of  chlorine  we  may  also  introduce  bromine  or  iodine, 
and  these  elements  can  again  be  exchanged  by  other  monad  radicals. 
By  replacing  them  by  alcohol  radicals  we  obtain  higher  members  of 
tbe  series  of  fatty  acids ;  thus,  by  heating  iodacetic  acid  with  ethyl 
iodide  and  finely  divided  silver,  butyric  acid  is  formed : — 


G  2 
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CH2I  CHg 

+  Ag2  =  2AgI+   I 


CO.OH  CO.OH 

If  we  act  upon  the  compound  ether  of  a  fatty  acid  with  sodium, 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  metal ;  thus  ethyl  acetate  yields  as  the 


CHgNa 


first  product  of  the  reaction  sodacetic  ether 

CO.OCgHg. 

By  treating  this  compound  with  ethyl  iodide  the  ethyl  and  sodium 
change  places,  and  the  ethyl  ether  of  ethyl-acetic  acid  or  butyric  amd 
is  formed. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  how,  by  employing  other  alcoholic 
iodides,  the  whole  series  of  the  fatty  acids  may  be  built  up  syntheti- 
cally. 

By  the  further  action  of  sodium  upon  sodacetic  ether  the  compounds 
CHNag  CNag 

and    I  are  formed,  which  are  acted  upon  by  the 


CO.OC2H5  CO.OC2H, 
iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  in  the  same  manner  as  sodacetic  ether. 
Thus  by  treating  them  with  methyl  iodide  disodacetic  ether  yields 
the  ethyl  ether  of  dimethyl-acetic  or  isobutyric  acid,  and  trisodacetic 
ether  gives  the  ethyl  compound  of  trimethyl-acetic  or  tertiary  valerianic 
acid : — 

Isobutyric  Acid.  Tertiary  Valerianic  Acid. 

CH3  CH3  CH3 

CH  _  CH,— C— CH, 


CO^H  CO.H 


2' 


All  fatty  acids  can  be  again  reduced  to  the  alcohols  from  which 
they  are  derived  by  oxidation. 

(1)  By  distilling  an  intimate  mixture  of  dry  calcium  formate  with 
the  calcium  salt  of  a  fatty  acid,  the  aldehyde  of  the  latter  is  pro- 
duced : — 

CH3  H  CH3 

I  +1  =1        +  CO2  +  H2O 

CO.OH      CO.OH      COH 

The  aldehydes  combine  readily  with  nascent  hydrogen,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  and  are  converted  into  alcohols. 

(2)  On  acting  on  a  mixture  of  an  acid  and  its  chloride  with  sodium 
amalgam  the  chlorine  is  replaced  by  hydrogen,  and  the  aldehyde  thus 
formed  combines  with  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  : — 
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C,H,0  i   ^  o/C,H,0  1  n  ^  j_  ow.       C;,H,  1  n 

The  following  table  contains  all  the  primary  alcohols  and  fatty 
acids  which  have  been  more  closely  studied : — 


Series  of  Primakt  Alcohols. 


Series  of  Fatty  Acids. 


BoiliDg 

Boiling 

point. 

Mint 

Methyl  Alcohol 

66- 

Formic     Acid 

lOff" 

»hyl 

78-4 

Acetic 

118 

Propyl        „ 

97 

Propionic      „ 

141 

Butyl 

116 

Butyric 

163 

Peatyl 

137 

Pentylic 

185 

Heiyl        „ 

167 

Hexylic        „ 

205 

Heptyl       „ 

176 

Heptylic      „ 

224 

Octyl 

19S 

Octylic 

233 

NoDylic 

254 

IsoVutyl  Alcohol  C,H„0  109' 

Amyl  „  C,  H„0  132 

laohexyl     „  0,  H„0  150 

Isohcptyl   „  C,  H„0  166 


IsobutyricAcid  C^HgOj  153" 

Valeriauic     „  C^R^fi^  175 

Isohexylic    „  C,H„0,  199 

Isobeptylic  „  C^Hi^O^  212 


Molling- 

Moiling. 

point. 

Capric  Acid 

Laurie 

Myriptic 

point 
30° 
43-6 
53-8 

Cetyl  Alcohol 

C„H„0 

60° 

Palmitic 
Stearic 
Arachidic 
Behenic 

62 
69-2 
75 
76 

CmjI 
MeBmyl     „ 

C„H„0 

79 

Cerotic 

78 

cXo 

85 

Melissic 

80 

The  alcohols  and  acids  forming  the  first  igroup  contain  the  carbon- 
atoms  linked  together  in  a  single  chain,  and  are  called  normal 
compounds,  wliilat  those  constituting  the  second  group  have  the 
carbon-atoms  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  second  group  of  the 
paraffins.  The  constitution  of  the  members  of  the  third  group,  which 
all  occur  ready  formed  in  nature,  is  not  yet  exactly  known. 
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(2)    SECONDARY  ALCOHOLS   AND   KETONES. 

In  the  secondary  alcohols  the  group  OH  is  linked  to  a  carbon  atom, 
itself  combined  with  two  other  atoms  of  carbon.  The  lowest  member 
in  the  series  contains  consequently  three  atoms  of  carbon,  and  is  the 
secondary  propyl  alcohol  or  dimethi/l  carbinol : — 

CH3 

CH.OH     =     ^^3  I  CH.OH 


CH3 

This  body  may  be  regarded  as  methyl  alcohol  in  which  two  hydro- 
gen atoms  are  substituted  by  methyl,  and  has  therefore  received  the 
name  dimethyl  carbinol,  the  term  carbinol  being  used  for  methyl 
alcohol  in  order  to  avoid  such  cumbrous  terms  as  dimethylated 
methyl  alcohol,  &c. 

Secondary  alcohols  are  formed  by  several  general  reactions  : — 

(1)  On  acting  with  chlorine  upon  the  paraffins  there  is  always  a 
mixture  of  a  primary  and  a  secondary  chloride  formed  at  the  same 
time. 

(2)  All  alcohols  of  polygenic  radicals  yield,  on  heating  them  with 
an  excess  of  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  secondary  iodides.  Thus 
.mannite  CgH8(0H)g  is  converted  by  this  reaction  into  a  secondary 
hiBxyl  iodide : — 

C,H8(0H)g  +  llHI  =  CeHigl  -f  6H;0  +  SI^ 

(3)  The  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  Cj.'R^  combine  directly  with 
the  hydracids  forming  secondary  chlorides,  bromides,  or  iodides : — 

CHo  CHq 

I  I 

CH  +  HI     -     CHI 

II  I 

From  these  chlorides,  &c.,  the  alcohols  are  obtained  by  the  same 
reactions  by  which  the  primary  chlorides  are  converted  into  alcohols. 

The  secondary  alcohols,  as  well  as  their  haloid  ethers,  differ  from 
the  primary  compounds  by  being  much  more  easily  resolved  into  an 
olefine  and  water  or  a  hydracid.  Both  groups,  however,  are  most 
readily  distinguished  by  their  products  of  oxidation.  The  secondary 
alcohols  lose  in  the  first  instance,  like  the  primary  alcohols,  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  but  the  compound  thus  formed  is  not  an  aldehyde 
but  an  acetone  or  ketone : — 
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Dimethyl  Carbinol.  Dimethyl  Ketone. 

CH,  CH. 

I  I 

CH.OH  -  H^     =      CO 


CH3  CH3 

The  ketones  contain  two  alcohol  radicals  combined  with  carbonyl ; 
they  may  be  obtained  by  different  other  reactions  besides  the  oxidation 
of  secondary  alcohols. 

(1)  By  the  action  of  the  zinc  compounds  of  the  alcohol  radicals 
upon  the  chlorides  of  the  fatty  acids.  Thus  zinc  methide  and  acetyl 
chloride  yield  dimethyl  carbinol,  and  by  acting  upon  the  same  chloride 
with  zinc  ethide,  methyl-ethyl  ketone  is  produced  : — 

Zn  j  ^2^6  4.  2i  CO    =  2-^  CO  '  -h  ZnClg 
1^2^15  (CH3         (CHo^ 

(2)  Ketones  are  also  formed  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  the 
calcium-  and  other  salts  of  fatty  acids,  or  by  passing  the  vapours  of 
these  acids  through  a  red-hot  tube  : — 

CH3 

I  CH3 

CO.OH 

=      CO  4-  CO2  +  HgO 
CO.OH  I 

I  CH3 

CH3 

The  ketones  are  capable  of  combining  with  nascent  hydrogen  like 
the  aldehydes,  a  secondary  alcohol  being  again  formed;  but  on 
further  oxidation  they  do  not  yield  like  the  aldehydes  an  acid 
containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms,  but  the  molecule  is 
broken  up  into  two  fragments  according  to  the  following  law.  The 
most  simple  alcohol  radical  remains  combined  with  the  carboxyl  and 
forms  a  fatty  acid,  whilst  the  other  alcohol  radical  is  oxidized  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  the  alcohol  corresponding  to  it  would  be.     Thus 

dimethyl  ketone  prr^  >  CO  yields  acetic  acid  and  formic  acid  (or  carbon 

^  CH    ) 

dioxide) ;  methyl-ethyl  ketone  p  xf  f  CO  yields  only  acetic  acid,  and 

CHI 

diethyl  ketone  p    6  l  CO  acetic  and  propionic  acids,  and  the  same 

^    ^  CH  1 

two  acids  are  obtained  from  methyl-propyl  ketone  p  tt^  r  CO,  whilst 

CH  1  .  . 

methyUisopropyl  ketone  /^tt  >^  p-rr  \  CO  is  first  resolved  into  acetic 
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acid  and  dimethyl  ketone,  which  latter  is  then  further  oxidized  as 

stated  above. 

The  constitution  of  a  secondary  alcohol,  as  well  as  a  ketone,  can 
therefore  be  easily  ascertained  by  examining  their  products  of  oxida- 
tion.    Thus  the  secondary  hexyl  alcohol  from  mannite  was  found  to 

OH  1 

be  methyliutyl  carbinol  n  ^L   \  CH.OH ;  for  it  yields  on  oxidation 

first  a  ketone,  which  on  further  oxidation  is  resolved  into  acetic  and 
butyric  acids. 

The  following  table  contains  the  secondary  alcohols  which  have  so 
far  been  prepared : — 

Boiling-point 

Dimethyl  Carbinol  ^g»  |  CH.OH  84° 

Methyl-ethyl  Carbinol  ^^^  |  CH.OH  97 

CH  1 
Methyl-isopropyl  CarbinoL^jj  x  qj|  r  CH.OH         108 

Methyl-propyl  Carbiuol  ^^^  |  CH.OH  120 

Methyl-butyl  Carbinol  ^^^  \  CH.OH  136 

Methyl-amyl  Carbinol    .^^  .  ^^^  l  CH.OH  147 

Methyl-pentyl  Carbinol  ^,^^3 1  CH.OH  160 

Methyl-hexyl  Carbinol  ^^^3 1  CH.OH  181 

Methyl-nonyl  Carbinol  ^^^^  \  CH.OH  229 


(3)   TERTIARY    ALCOHOLS. 

In  these  alcohols  the  hydroxyl  is  combined  with  a  carbon  atom 
itself  linked  to  three  others,  the  lowest  member  of  the  group  being 
trimethyl  carbinol  or  tertiary  butyl  alcohol  (CH3)3C.OH.  Tertiary 
alcohols  are  formed  by  one  general  reaction,  viz.  the  action  of  the 
chlorides  of  the  fatty  acids  upon  the  zinc  compounds  of  the 
alcohol  radicals.  As  we  have  already  seen,  acetones  are  formed  by 
acting  with  two  molecules  of  these  chlorides  upon  one  molecule  of 
the  zinc  compound,  but  when  an  excess  of  the  latter  is  employed  the 
acetone  combines  with  it  just  as  it  combines  with  one  molecule  of 
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hydrogen.  Thus  on  adding  an  excess  of  zinc  methide  to  acetyl  chloride 

we  obtain  the  compound  CH3  vCO.ZnCHg,  which  is  decomposed  by 

CH3J 

water  with  the  formation  of  trimethyl  carbinol,  marsh-gas,  and  zinc 
hydroxide : — 

CH3)  CH,^ 

CHj  VCO-ZnCHs  +  2HjO  =  CHj  VC.OH  +  CH^  +  Zii(OH)j 

CH3)  CH3J 

The  oxidation  of  tertiary  alcohols  takes  place  according  to  a  law 
similar  to  that  which  rules  the  oxidation  of  the  ketones ;  the  most 
simple  alcohol  radical  remaining  combined  with  the  carbon-atom  by 
which  the  whole  group  is  kept  together,  whilst  the  two  other  radicals 
are  oxidized  separately. 

The  following  tertiary  alcohols  are  known : — 

Boiling-poiut. 

Trimethyl  Carbinol  CH3  J-C.OH  82° 


CH3 


Dimethyl-ethyl  Carbinol  CH3  VC.OH  100 

CHj-) 
Dimethyl-isopropyl  Carbinol        CH3  VC.OH  112       ' 

(CH3),CH  j 

Dimethyl-propyl  Carbinol  CH3 1  C.OH  115 

CH,^ 
Methyl-diethyl  Carbinol  C^Hg  I  C.OH  120 

Triethyl  Carbinol  C^Hj  I  C.OH  140 

c,hJ 

CjHj  ) 
Diethyl-propyl  Carbinol  C.Hg  >-C.OH  — 

CsHJ 

A  very  singular  reaction  must  be  mentioned  here  by  which  normal 
primary  alcohols  may  be  converted  into  iso-alcohols,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  alcohols.  This  general  method  consists  in  heating  the  hydro- 
chlorides of  the  amines  with  silver  nitrite  and  water.  Thus  when 
normal  propylamine  is  submitted  to  this  reaction  it  is  converted  into 
secondary  propyl  alcohol : — 
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CHg     +     NO.OH      =      CH.OH  +  N2  +  H2O 


GITs-DjHg  ^^3 


By  the  same  reaction  primary  normal  butylamine  is  transformed 
into  isobutyl  alcohol,  and  isobutylamine  into  tertiary  butyl  alcohol : — 


CHg  CHj 


•^ 


I 

I        +  NO.OH      =       I  H-N^  +  HaO 

CHj  CH.OH 

I  I 

CH2.NH2  CH3 

CHg 

I  CHj  CHg 

i\  \  CHo  \/ 

.V  I  +  NO.OH      =      C.OH  +  Ng  +  Ufi 

■>      CH.OH 

I 
CHg 


CHg 


The  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  monamines  may  thus  be  described 
as  always  producing  the  alcohol  of  a  radical  containing  one  more 
methyl  group  than  the  original  amine,  provided  the  amine  be  capable 
of  forming  an  isomeride  containing  one  more  methyl ;  thus  tertiary 
butylamine  cannot  contain  more  than  three  methyl-groups,  and  yields, 
therefore,  by  the  above  reaction  again  the  tertiary  alcohol. 


METHYL    COMPOUNDS. 

Methyl  Alcohol  CH3.OH. — This  compound,  commonly  called  wood 
spirit  (Jiidu  wine,  vXt)  wood),  occurs  amongst  the  products  of  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  wood,  forming  about  one  per  cent,  of  the 
aqueous  distillate.  To  isolate  it,  the  liquid,  which  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  acetic  acid,  is  distilled,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  distil- 
late, consisting  of  aqueous  methyl  alcohol  mixed  with  other  volatUe 
bodies,  such  as  methyl  acetate,  acetone,  dimethyl  acetal,  and  empy- 
reumatic  oils,  is  rectified  over  quicklime.  On  adding  anhydrous  cal- 
cium chloride  to  the  liquid,  heat  is  evolved,  the  methyl  alcohol 
combining  with  the  calcium  chloride  forming  a  solid  crystalline  com- 
pound, whilst  the  other  bodies  present  remain  as  an  oily  layer  which 
is  poured  off,  the  last  traces  of  these  being  removed  by  heating  the 
solid  mass  to  100°,  at  which  temperature  the  compound  is  not  decom- 
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posed.  The  dry  residue  yields,  on  distillation  with  water,  aqueous 
methyl  alcohol,  which  is  dried  over  quicklime  and  again  distilled 
from  a  water  bath. 

The  alcohol  thus  obtained  is  not  quite  pure.  To  prepare  the  pure 
compound,  purified  wood  spirit  is  carefully  mixed  with  its  own  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid,  two  parts  of  potassium  binoxalate  are  added,  and 
the  mixture  distilled.  As  soon  as  crystals  of  methyl  oxalate  appear 
in  the  neck  of-  the  retort,  the  receiver  is  changed  and  the  distillation 
continued  as  long  as  this  compound  comes  over.  These  crystals  are 
finely  powdered,  pressed  between  filter  paper,  and  dried  over  sulphuric 
acid.  On  distilling  the  pure  ether  with  water  it  splits  up  into  methyl 
alcohol  and  oxalic  acid : — 

The  dilute  methyl  alcohol  thus  obtained  is  distilled  from  a  water 
bath,  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  water,  dried  over  quicklime, 
and  rectified. 

The  winter-green  oil  from  Gauliheria  procumbens,  a  plant  indi- 
genous to  North  America,  consists  chiefly  of  the  methyl  ether  of 
salicylic  acid.  On  distilling  this  oil  with  caustic  potash  pure  methyl 
alcohol  is  obtained. 

Methyl  alcohol  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  possessing  a  pure 
spirituous  smell ;  its  specific  gravity  is  0*8142  at  0°,  and  it  boils  at 
66°.  It  burns  with  a  bluish  non-luminous  flame,  and  is  miscible 
with  water  in  all  proportions.  With  caustic  baryta  and  with  cal- 
cium chloride  it  forms  crystalline  compounds  which  are  decomposed 
by  water. 

Methyl  alcohol  is  used  instead  of  spirits  of  wine  as  a  solvent  for 
resins,  essential  oils,  &c.,  for  heating  purposes,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  aniline  colours. 

On  oxidation  it  is  converted  into  formic  acid ;  this  acid  is  also 
formed  by  passing  the  vapour  over  heated  soda-lime  : — 

CH3.OH  -h  NaOH  =  CHO.ONa  -{-  2K^ 

Potassium  and  sodium  dissolve  in  methyl  alcohol  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen.  On  cooling,  the  compounds  CH3.OK  or  CH3.0Na 
crystallize  out,  which  are  decomposed  by  water,  methyl  alcohol  and 
caustic  alkali  being  formed. 

Methyl  Chloride  CH3CI  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  methyl  alcohol  and  three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  with  two 
parts  of  common  salt : — 

CH3.OH  +  NaCl  +  HgSO^  =  CH3CI  +  NaHSO^  +  H^O 

It  is  a  colourless  gas,  possessing  an  ethereal  smell.  When  exposed 
to  a  low  temperature  it  is  condensed  to  a  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at 
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—  21**.  It  burns  with  a  fine  green  flame,  like  most  organic  chlorine 
compounds.  On  heating  it  for  some  time  in  closed  vessels  with 
caustic  potash  to  100°  methyl  alcohol  is  formed  : — 

CH3CI  +  KOH  =  CH3.OH  +  KCl 

Methyl  Bromide  CHgBr  is  formed  by  acting  on  methyl  alcohol 
with  phosphorus  and  bromine.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than 
water,  and  boiling  at  +  13°. 

Methyl  Iodide  CH3I. — To  prepare  this  compound  100  parts  of 
iodine  are  gradually  added  to  a  mixture  of  thirty-five  parts  of  puri- 
fied wood  spirit  and  ten  parts  of  amorplious  phosphonis.  After 
standing  for  some  hours  the  methyl  iodide  is  distilled  off:— 

5CH3.OH  +  51  +  P  =  5CH3I  +  H3PO,  +  HgO 

Methyl  iodide  is  a  colourless  liquid  with  the  specific  gravity  2*2  at 
0°.  It  boils  at  43°,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  smell  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  garlic.  Like  other  alcoholic  iodides  it  becomes  brown 
when  exposed  to  light  and  air  by  the  separation  of  free  iodine.  It  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  aniliie  violets  and  green, 

CS  ) 
Methyl  Nitrate  ^^  f  0,  a  colourless  liquid  with  a  pleasant  smell, 

is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  methyl  alcohol,  saltpetre,  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  boils  at  66°,  and  its  vapour,  when  heated  to  150°, 
decomposes  with  a  violent  explosion.  It  is  also  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  aniline  colours. 

Methylmlphuric  Acid      j|  [  SO^.— On  mixing  methyl  alcohol  with 

concentrated  sulphuric  acid  much  heat  is  evolved,  the  following 
reaction  taking  placer — 

CH3.0H  +  H I  SO,  =  ^\  I  SO,  +  H2O 

To  obtain  the  pure  compound  the  mixture,  which  contains  some 
free  methyl  alcohol  and  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  diluted  with 
water,  and  carefully  neutralized  in  the  cold  with  freshly  precipitated 
barium  carbonate,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature 
to  obtain  the  barium  salt  of  the  monobasic  methylsulphuricj  acid, 
which  forms  colourless  crystals  having  the  composition  (CH3)2(SO  J^Ba 
+  2H2O.  On  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  aqueous  solution 
of  this  salt  until  all  the  barium  is  precipitated,  a  solution  of  the  ftee 
methylsulphuric  acid  is  obtained,  which  on  evaporation  in  vacuo 
crystallizes  in  white  needles  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water, 
forming  a  strongly  acid  solution. 

Methyl  Sulphate  (0113)280,  is  produced  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
one' part  of  methyl  alcohol  and  eight  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  smelling  like  leek,  and  boiling  at  188°.  On  heating 
it  with  water  it  yields  methyl  alcohol  and  methylsulphuric  acid. 
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OH  ) 

Dimethyl  Etlier  or  Methyl  Oxide  ^^  yO,  —  This    compound    is 

3  J 

formed  by  the  action  of  methyl  alcohol  on  methylsulphuric  acid : — 


CH3 

H 


}o  +  CH3|so^^CH3|o^H|go^ 


To  prepare  it  methyl  alcohol  is  distilled  with  four  times  its  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  by  using  a  larger  quantity  of  the  acid  an 
exchange  occurs  in  the  opposite  direction,  methyl  sulphate  and 
water  being-  produced. 

Dimethyl  ether  is  a  colourless  gas,  smelling  like  common  ether ; 
it  can  be  condensed  to  a  liquid,  boiling  at  —  21°,  and  combines  with 
sulphur  trioxide,  forming  methyl  sulphate ; — 

CII3  I   r\     .     cir\  CH, 


CH3 


}o  +  S03  =  gg3}so^ 


METHYL  CYANIDES. 

Methyl  Cyanide  or  Methyl  Carbamine  CKCH3. — To  obtain  this  com- 
pound two  molecules  of  silver  cyanide  and  one  molecule  of  methyl 
iodide  diluted  with  some  ether  are  heated  together  for  some  hours  in 
sealed  tubes.  The  products  of  the  reaction  consist  of  silver  iodide  and 
a  crystalline  double  compound  CN.CH3  +  AgCN",  which  ;s  decomposed 
on  distilling  it  with  potassium  cyanide  and  water. 

Methyl  carbamine  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  58**  and  possess- 
ing a  most  penetrating,  unbearable  smell ;  the  inhalation  of  its  vapour 
produces  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  and  deep  down  in  the  throat. 
In  larger  quantities  it  causes  giddiness,  nausea,  and  headache.  Water 
acte  on  it  slowly,  more  quickly,  however,  in  presence  of  acids,  formic 
acid  and  methylamine  being  formed  :— 

CKCH3  +  2H2O  =  H2KCH3  +  CH2O2 

On  heating  it  gently  with  mercuric  oxide,  different  products  are 
formed,  amongst  which  methyl  carbimide  is  found  : — 

r  CTT 

Acetonitrile  <  ^^^. — On  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium  cyanide 

and  potassium  methylsulphate,  only  a  small  quantity  of  methyl 
carbamine  is  obtained,  the  greater  portion  undergoing  a  molecular 
change,  and  forming  the  isomeric  nitrile,  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at 
77°,  and  possessing  a  penetrating  but  not  disagreeable  smell.  It  is 
not  acted  upon  by  dilute  acids,  but  on  heating  it  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  it  yields  ammonia  and  potassium  acetate  : — 

CH3.CN  +  KOH  -f.  H2O  =  ^^3  CO  I  Q  ^  ^^^ 
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Methyl  Carbimide  N-J  qq*  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 

potassium  cyanate  and  potassium  methylsulphate.  It  is  a  colour- 
less, very  volatile  liquid,  having  a  very  pungent  and  irritating  smell. 
This  body  has  for  a  long  time  been  regarded  as  methyl  cyanate, 
a  compound  which  is  not  known  ;  on  heating  it  with  caustic  potash 
it  does  not  yield  potassium  cyanate  and  methyl  alcohol,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  it  were  a  cyanic  ether,  but  it  gives  potassium  carbonate 
and  methylamine : — 

Methyl  Sulphocyanate    w-J  J-  S,  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  133^ 

and  smelling  like  leek,  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of  potassium 
sulphocyanate  with  potassium  methyl  sulphate. 

Methyl  SulphocarUmide  N  ]  Xg  3,— Methylamine     combines    with 

carbon  disulphide,  forming  methyUsulphocarhonic  acid  CS  -<  gj£ 

On  heating  the  silver  salt  of  this  acid  with  water,  the  following  de 
composition  occurs  : — 


NH.CHy 


^g|NH.CH3_^rCH3      gjH 


Methyl  sulphocarbimide  forms  white  crystals,  melting  at  34°  and 
boiling  at  119° ;  its  odour  is  pungent,  and  resembles  that  of  horse- 
radish. The  sulphocarbimides  are  also  called  mustard  oils,  because 
they  all  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  essential  oil  of  mustard, 

r  c  H 

which  consists  of  allyl  sulphocarbimide  N  -<  p?^  ^* 


NITROGEN   BASES   OF  METHYL. 

When  methyl  iodide  is  heated  in  closed  vessels  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  ammonia,  the  hydriodides  of  the  three  amines,  together 
wdth  tetramethylammonium  iodide,  are  formed  at  the  same  time. 
To  separate  these  compounds  the  liquid  is  filtered,  the  greater  part 
of  thetetrammonium  iodide,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
being  left  behind.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  resi- 
due distilled  with  caustic  potash.  The  vapour  is  passed  into  a  well- 
cooled  receiver,  in  order  to  condense  the  dimethylamine  and  trime- 
thylamine,  whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  methylamine  escapes  and  is 
absorbed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mixture  of  the  two  bases, 
containing  a  little  methylamine,  is  mixed  with  ethyl  oxalate,  when  the 
following  reactions  take  place : — 
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Methylamine  forms  methyloxamide  : — 
2(NH2.CH3)  +  Cp^lOC^H,)^  =  Cp^CNH.CHs)^  +  2(C,H,.0H) 

Dimethylamine  is  converted  into   the   ethyl   ether  of  dimethyl- 
oxaminic  acid  : — 

(CH3),NH  +  C  A  {  ^g;!  =  C  A  {  0^^^  +  C,H.OH 

Trimethylamine,  which  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  oxalic  ether,  is  J 

removed  by  distillation  from  a  water  bath,  and  the  residue  exhausted  i 

with    water,   which    dissolves    the    dimethyl-oxamic    ether,   whilst 
methyloxamide  is  left  behind. 

(  CH3 

Methylamine  N-<  H      is  obtained  by  distilling  the  hydrochloride 

or  methyloxamide  with  caustic  potash.     It  is  also  formed  by  heating 
methyl  nitrate  with  aqueous  ammonia  to  100° : — 

CH3.NO3  +  NH3  =  ^^3 1 KNO3H 

On  bringing  hydrocyanic  acid  in  contact  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  it  combines  with  the  nascent  hydrogen  to  form  methylamine : — 

A  fourth  method  to  obtain  this  base  is  the  decomposition  of  methyl 
carbimide  by  alkalis;  this  is  the  reaction  by  which  it  was  dis- 
covered. 

Methylamine  is  a  colourless  gas,  condensible  by  means  of  a  freezing 
mixture  to  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid.  It  possesses  a  strong  ammo- 
niacal  smell,  and  is.more  soluble  in  water  than  ammonia,  one  volume  of 
water  at  the  common  temperature  dissolving  about  1,000  volumes  of 
the  gas.  Methylamine  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  yellowish 
flame.  The  aqueous  solution  precipitates  metallic  salts  like  ammo- 
nia ;  the  precipitate  produced  in  copper  salts  is  soluble  in  excess; 
forming  a  deep  blue  liquid,  but  the  hydroxides  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
cadmium  are  insoluble  in  methylamine,  whilst  silver  chloride  is  readily 
dissolved.  With  acids  it  forms  neutral  soluble  salts  ;  the  platinum 
double  chloride  (N'(CH3)3HC1)2  +  PtCl^  crystallizes  from  boiling 
•vater  in  golden  yellow  plates. 

Methylamine  occurs  in  the  brine  of  herrings  and  amongst  the  pro-» 
ducts  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  animal  matter  and  wood. 

1  .  CH3) 

Dimethylamine  CH3  VN  is  obtained  by  distilling  ethyl  dimethyl- 
oxamate  with  caustic  potash : — 


°'°'  {  0C°^'  +  ^^'^^  =  "  {  H  "'''  +  "^A  {  OK  +OAOH 
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It  is  a  colourless  gas  possessing  an  ammoniacal  smell,  and  con- 
densing at  +  8°  to  a  mobile  liquid. 

CH3) 

Trimethylamine  CH3  VN  boils  at  +  9*3°,  possesses  a  strong  smell  of 

CH,j 
ammonia  and  herrings'  brine,  and  is  miscible  with  water.  It  occurs 
in  many  plants,  as  in  the  flowers  of  the  hawthorn  and  the  pear-tree, 
and  in  Chenopodium  vidvaria,  as  well  as  in  different  animal  liquids. 
Verj"  often  it  is  met  with  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  nitro- 
genous animal  or  vegetable  compounds  ;  thus  herrings*  brine  contains 
it  in  so  large  a  quantity  that  it  can  be  easily  prepared  from  it  by  dis- 
tillation with  alkalis. 

When  trimethylamine  is  mixed  with  methyl  iodide,  heat  is  evolved, 
tetramethylammonium  iodide  'N(C^^J.  being  formed,  a  salt  which 
forms  colourless  crystals  and  is  not  decomposed  by  alkalis.  On  treat- 
ing its  aqueous  solution  with  freshly  precipitated  silver  oxide,  a 
strongly  alkaline  solution  of  the  hydroxide  N'(CH3)^0H  is  obtained, 
which  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  is  left  behind  as  a 
crystalline  mass,  which  is  as  caustic  as  caustic  potash.  When  -exposed 
to  the  air  it  rapidly  absorbs  water  and  carbon  dioxide. 


PHOSPHORUS   BASES   OF   METHYL. 

CR 


'3 


Methylphosphine     H  VP. — The  hydriodide  of  this  base  is  produced 

on  heating  a  mixture  of  methyl  iodide,  phosphonium  iodide,  and 
zinc  oxide  in  sealed  tubes  for  four  hours  to  150° : — 

2CH8I  +  2PH,I  +  ZnO  =  2(P(CH3)H2.HI)  +  Znl^  -f-  H^O 

On  adding  water  the  hydriodide  splits  up  into  hydriodic  acid  and 
methylphosphine,  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  most  penetrating  and 
overpowering  smell.  By  pressure  or  cold  it  is  condensed  to  a  light 
liquid,  which  boils  at  —  14°.  On  mixing  the  gas  with  air  it  takes 
oxygen  up,  forming  white  fumes,  and  when  gently  heated  it  takes 
fire.  With  acids  it  readily  combines,  forming  well-defined  salts, 
which  are  all  decomposed  by  water.  These  salts  possess  the  remark- 
able property  of  bleaching  vegetable  colours,  whilst  the  free  base  does 
not  act  upon  them.  This  can  ,be  easUy  shown  by  holding  litmus 
paper,  which  has  been  partly  moistened  with  an  acid  and  partly  with 
water,  in  the  gaseous  base,  when  only  the  portion  moistened  with  the 
acid  will  be  bleached.  Amongst  the  salts  the  most  characteristic  is 
the  hydriodide  N(CH3)H3l,  obtained  in  compact  crystals  by  passing 
the  gas  into  most  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  whilst  from  hydriodic 
acid  diluted  with  ether  it  crystallizes  in  iridescent  plates. 

On  passing  methylphosphine  into  fuming  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized 
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dibasic  methylphosphinic  acid  P03(CH3)H2  being  formed,  a  white 
crystalline  mass,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  an  acid  taste. 

CH3) 

DimetJiylphosjphine   CH3  >P. — The    hydriodide    of   this   base    is 

si 

formed  together  with  methylphosphine,  and  remains  behind  after  the 
addition  of  water  in  combination  with  zinc  iodide : — 

2CH3I  +  PH4I  +  ZnO  =  (GH3)2HP.HT,  Zn\  +  H^O 

This  double  compound  is  decomposed  by  caustic  potash,  and  the 
free  base  obtained  as  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  25°.  Exposed  to 
the  air  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  luminous  phosphorus-like  flame. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  dimethylphosphinic 
acid  P03(CH3)2H,  which  is  monobasic  and  forms  a  white  crystalline 
mass  melting  at  76°  and  volatilizing  at  a  higher  temperature  without 
decomposition. 

CH3-) 

Trimethylphosphine    CH3  V  P  is  formed  by  the   action  of   zinc 

CH3J 

methyl  upon  phosphorus  trichloride.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling 
at  40°  and  possessing  a  peculiar  penetrating  smelL  It  combines  with 
methyl  iodide  to  form  tetramethylphosphonium  iodide  P(CH3)^I,  white 
crystals,  the  solution  of  which  is  decomposed  by  moist  silver  oxide 
with  the  formation  of  the  strongly  alkaline  and  caustic  hydroxide 
P(CH3)^0H.  The  iodide  is  also  formed  together  with  trimethyl- 
phosphine  hydriodide  by  heating  methyl  alcohol  with  phosphonium 
iodide  in  sealed  tubes  : — 

3^^  I  0  +  PH,I  =  (CH3)3P,  HI  +  sg  j  0 
4^^3 1 0  +  PH,I  =  (CH3),PI     +  4g  I  0 


ARSENIC  BASES  OF  METHYL. 

The  compounds  of  methyl  with  arsenic  may  be  considered  as  being 
derived  from  arsenic  trichloride : — 

Arsenic  Trichloride.  Arsenmethyl  Bichloride. 

r  ci  f  CH3 

As-^  CI  As^  CI 

(Cl  (Cl 

Arsendimethyl  Chloride.  Arsentrimethyl. 

rCH3  C  CHg 


4 


As^CHg  As^  CH3 

(Cl  (CH3 

C  n 
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These  compounds  combine  (in  a  manner  analogous  to  phosphorus 
trichloride)  directly  with  one  molecule  of  chlorine,  and  the  com- 
pounds thus  obtained  are  decomposed  by  heat  with  the  elimination 
of  methyl  chloride : — 

As(CH3)3Cl2  =  As(CH3)2Cl  +  CH3CI 
As(CH3)2Cl3  =  As(CH3)Cl2  +  CH3CI 

The  compound  of  arsenmethyl  dichloride  with  chlorine  can  only 
exist  at  a  very  low  temperature,  as  it  is  rapidly  decomposed  even 
below  0° : — 

A8CH3CI,    =    AsClg    +     CH3CI 

Trimethylarsine  AB{QiK^^  is  easily  formed  by  the  action  of 
methyl  iodide  upon  sodium  arsenide  AsNag.  It  is  a  colouriess 
liquid,  boiling  at  120*'  and  possessing  an  unbearable  garlic-like  odour. 
It  combines  readily  with  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicals. 

TUramethylarsonium  Iodide  As(CH3)^I  crystallizes  in  shining 
plates ;  its  aqueous  solution  is  easily  acted  upon  by  silver  oxide.  On 
evaporating  the  alkaline  solution  thus  formed  over  sulphuric  acid, 
the  hydroxide  As(CH3)40H  is  obtained  in  deliquescent  crystals;  it 
combines  readily  with  acids,  forming  well-crystallized  salts. 

Compounds  of  Arsendimethyl. — The  starting-point  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  compounds  is  the  so-called  alcarsine  or  cacodyl  oand^, 
a  highly  poisonous  liquid  possessing  a  most  horrible  smell.  This^ 
body  is  obtained  on  distilling  a  mixture  of  arsenic  trioxide  and 
potassium  acetate,  a  mixture  of  arsendAmethyl  oodde  with  some  arsen- 
dimethyl being  thus  formed,  which  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
latter  compound,  takes  fire  in  the  air.  With  fuming  hydrochloric  acid 
it  yields  arsendimethyl  chloride  As(CH3)2Cl,  a  colourless  liquid  boiling 
at  100°,  and  possessing  a  nauseous  smell;  its  vapour  attacks  the  eyes 
and  the  mucous  membranes.    By  distilling  the  chloride  with  a  solution 

of  caustic  potash  it  yields  pure  arsendimethyl  oxide  .  /nrr^\*  f  O,  an 

oily  liquid  boiling  at  120^  which  is  not  spontaneously  inflammable 
and  does  not  fume  when  exposed  to  the  air, 

Arsendimethyl  aSq-^)    c  or  Cacodyl  {kuko^,  oBeip),  obtained  by  . 

heating  the  chloride  with  zinc,  is  a  heavy  liquid,  boiling  at  170"*.  It 
possesses  an  arsenical  penetrating  smell,  and  is  a  very  strong  poison. 
In  contact  with  the  air  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  yellow  flame, 
giving  off  dense  clouds  of  arsenic  trioxide.  When  air  is  brought 
slowly  in  contact  with  it,  it  is  oxidized  to  cacodyl  oxide  and  cacodylic 
acid. 

Cacodylic  Acid      ^      ^''^     1 0  is  best  prepared  by  adding  mercuric 

oxide  to  arsendimethyl  oxide,  which  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  water; 
metallic  mercury  separates  out,  and  on  evaporating  the  solution,  the 
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acid  is  obtained  in  large  colourless  crystals,  which  are  odourless  and 
have  a  slightly  acid  taste.     It  is  not  poisonous. 

Arsenmonomethyl  Compounds. — Arsendimethyl  trichloride  yields,  as 
we  have  seen,  on  heating,  methyl  chloride  and  arsenmonomethyl 
dichloride.  The  latter  compound  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of 
diy  hydrochloric  acid  upon  cacodylic  acid : — 

As(CH3)20  I Q  ^  3^(,j  ^  As(CH3)Cl2  +  CH3CI  +  2^fi 

Arsenmonomethyl  Chloride  AsCHgClg  is  a  colourless  strongly  refract- 
ing liquid  boiling  at  135** ;  its  vapours  violently  attack  the  mucous 
membranes.  On  adding  water  and  potassium  carbonate  to  it  the 
oxide  AsCHgO  is  obtained  in  colourless  crystals,  which  smell  like 
asafcetida.     By  the  action  of  water  and  sUver  oxide  upon  the  oxide 

or  chloride  the  silver  salt  arsenmonomethylic  add  AsCHg-J  qT^  is 

formed.  The  free  acid,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium  salt  with 
sulphuric  acid,  crystallizes  in  colourless  plates  and  possesses  a  pure 
acid  taste. 


METHYLBORINE  OR  BORON-METHYL  B(CH3)3 

is  formed  by  a  singular  reaction ;  it  is  obtained  by  acting  on  ethyl 
borate  with  zinc-methyl : — 

It  is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  pungent  smell ;  exposed  to  air  it 
takes  fire,  burning  with  a  smoky  green  flame.  By  strong  pressure  or 
cold  it  can  be  condensed  to  a  liquid.  It  combines  with  dry  ammonia, 
forming  the  compound  B(CH3)8NH3,  a  white  crystalline  mass. 


COMPOTJKDS  OP  METHYL  WITH  METALS. 

Zinc  Methide  or  Zinc-methyl  Zn(CH3)j  is  produced  by  heating  zinc 
with  methyl  iodide.  It  is,  however,  much  more  readily  formed  when 
mercuric  methide  is  heated  with  granulated  zinc  in  a  sealed  tube  for 
24  hours  to  120°.  Zinc  methide  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  pos- 
sessing a  peculiar  disagreeable  smell.  It  takes  fire  in  the  air,  burning 
with  a  greenish  blue  flame,  and  with  the  formation  of  dense  clouds  of 
zinc  oxide.    With  water  it  forms  zinc  hydroxide  and  methane : — 


2°{cS:+2g}0  =  Zn{g|  +  2CH, 


H  2 
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On  adding  sodium  to  zinc  methide,  zinc  separates  out,  and  a 
crystalline  compound  Zn(CH3)2  +  NaCHg  is  formed.  It  has  not 
been  possible  so  far  to  isolate  from  this  compound  pure  sodium 
methide  NaCHy  On  passing  carbonic  dioxide  over  it,  it  is  absorbed, 
with  evolution  of  heat  and  formation  of  sodium  acetate  : — 

NaCHg  +  CO2  =  NaCjjHgOg 

Mercuric  Methide  Hg(CH3)2. — Methyl  iodide  is  not  acted  upon  by 
liquid  sodium  amalgam,  but  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of  acetic 
ether,  a  brisk  reaction  set  in,  sodium  iodide  and  mercury  methide 
being  formed.  It  is  not  understood  what  part  the  acetic  ether  plays 
in  this  reaction,  as  it  remains  unaltered. 

Mercuric  methide  is  a  heavy  colourless  liquid  with  a  peculiar  though 
not  an  unpleasant  smell.  It  is  moat  poisonous,  is  not  acted  upon  by 
the  air,  and  boils  at  95°, 


METHxVKE   AND  ITS  SUBSTITUTION  PRODUCTS. 

Methane,  Methyl  Hydride,  CH^. — This  gas  occurs  in  nature,  being 
always  formed  when  vegetable  matters  decay  in  the  absence  of  air. 
It  is  found  in  coal  mines  (firedamp),  and  in  marshes  and  stagnant 
waters  (marsh-gas),  and  in  many  districts  it  is  evolved  from  the 
soil,  as  in  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  where  the  holy  fires  have  been 
burning  from  time  immemorial.  Although  the  most  simple  of  all 
hydrocarbons,  it  cannot  be  produced  by  direct  combination  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  but  is  formed  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide,  mixed 
with  the  vapour  of  carbon  disulphide,  over  red-hot  copper : — 

CSg  -f  2SH2  +  4Cu2  =  CH^  +  4CU2S 

Pure  methane  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  upon  zinc  methyl, 
but  a  readier  method  to  prepare  it  is  to  heat  a  mixture  of  dry  sodium 
acetate  with  twice  its  weight  of  soda  lime  : — 

{c?:Na  +  N^}0  =  <^H,  +  C03Na3 

Methane  is  a  colourless,  inodorous  gas,  which  burns  with  a  pale 
flame.  It  has  not  yet  been  condensed  to  a  liquid  by  the  strongest  pres- 
sure or  cold.  With  ten  volumes  of  air  or  with  two  volumes  of  oxygen 
it  forms  a  mixture,  which  on  applying  a  light  ignites  with  a  violent 
explosion.  By  exposing  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  marsh-gas  and 
chlorine  to  direct  sunlight  an  explosion  takes  place,  with  the  separa- 
tion of  carbon ;  but  in  dififused  light  the  action  goes  on  more  gently, 
the  principal  product  being  methyl  chloride,  and  if  an  excess  of 
chlorine  is  present  higher  chlorinated  substitution  products  are 
formed.     These  bodies  are  generally  regarded  as  compounds  of  dyad 
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and  triad  radicals,  but  as  they  bear  very  little  relation  to  other  groups 
of  carbon  compounds  they  will  be  treated  of  here. 

Methene  Bichloride,  Dichloromethane  CHjClg  can  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  upon  marsh-gas,  or  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  and 
zinc  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloroform.  It  is  a  heavy  liquid, 
smelling  like  chloroform  and  boiling  at  41°. 

CMorofomiy  Trichloromethane  CHCI3. — The  third  substitution  pro- 
duct of  marsh-gas  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  bleaching  powder  on 
ethyl  alcohol,  and  other  carbon  compounds.  To  prepare  it  ten  parts 
of  bleaching  powder  are  mixed  with  forty  parts  of  hot  water  in  a 
large  still,  and  one  part  of  spirits  of  wine  is  added ;  a  reaction  soon 
sets  in  by  which  sufficient  heat  is  evolved  to  drive  the  chloroform 
over. 

Chloroform  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  possessing  a  peculiar 
sweetish  smell  and  taste.  It  boils  at  62°,  and  has  at  0°  the  specific 
gravity  1'525.  The  inhalation  of  its  vapour  produces  anaesthesia, 
and  it  is  therefore  largely  employed  in  surgical  operations.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  solvent  for  iodine,  bromine,  alkaloids,  gutta  percha,  &c. 

The  smallest  quantity  of  chloroform  can  be  easily  detected  by 
adding  to  the  liquid  to  be  tested  a  monamine  (or  aniline)  and  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash.  When  it  is  present  in  larger 
quantities  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  carbamines  is  given  off  at  once, 
or  after  gently  heating  when  only  traces  are  present.  Vice  versd, 
chloroform  can  be  used  for  detecting  the  presence  of  a  monamine. 

Tetrachloromethane,  Carbon  Tetrachloride  CCl^  is  best  prepared  by 
acting  with  chlorine  upon  chloroform  in  the  sunlight ;  it  may  also  be 
obtained  by  passing  chlorine  and  carbon  disulphide  through  a  porcelain 
tube  filled  with  fragments  of  porcelain.  It  is  a  heavy  liquid,  boiling 
at  77"*  and  possessing  the  odour  of  chloroform.  On  heating  it  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash  it  yields  potassium  chloride,  potassium 
carbonate,  and  water  : — 

CCl,  +  BKOH  =  CO  I  qI  -f  4KC1  +  SH^O 

When  its  vapour  mixed  with  hydrogen  is  passed  through  a  glass- 
tube  filled  with  broken  glass,  and  heated  to  a  dull  red  heat,  hexa- 
chlorethane  CgClg  is  formed : — 

2CC1,  +  H2  =  2HC1  +  CgCle 

Bromofomiy  Tribromomethane  CHBrg,  a  liquid  resembling  chloroform 
and  boiling  at  152°,  is  obtained  by  adding  bromine  to  a  solution  of 
potash  in  ethyl  alcohol ;  bromoform  very  often  occurs  in  commercial 
bromine. 

TetrabromoTnethaTte,  Carbon  Tetrabromide  CBr^. — On  heating  bromine 
with  carbon  disulphide  in  sealed  tubes  to  180°,  an  exceedingly  slow 
action  sets  in,  which  is  very  much  accelerated  by  adding  some  iodine. 
To  prepare  tetrabromomethane,  two  parts  of  carbon  disulphide,  four- 
teen parts  of  bromine,  and  three  parts  of  iodine  are  heated  to  150° 
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in  sealed  tubes  for  forty-eight  hours.  It  is  also  readily  formed  by 
heating  bromoform  with  bromine  and  iodine.  Tetrabromomethane 
crystallizes  in  white  shiniag  plates^  melting  at  91'',  and  boiling  with 
slight  decomposition  at  189*5°. 

Iodoform,  Tri-iodomethane  CHI3. — ^This  compound  is  formed  by 
acting  with  potash  or  potassium  carbonate  and  iodine  upon  ethyl 
alcohol,  aldehyde,  acetone,  aud  many  other  carbon  compounds,  but 
pure  methyl  alcohol  yields  no  iodoform.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow 
scales,  smells  like  saffron,  melts  at  120"",  and  is  decomposed  at  a 
higher  temperature,  but  may  be  volatilized  in  a  current  of  steam. 
On  heating  it  in  a  closed  tube  for  some  time  to  150°,  metJiene  di- 
iodide  or  di-iodomethane  CHgIg  is  formed,  a  compound  which  can  also 
be  obtained  by  heating  chloroform  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid  : — 

CHCI3  +  4HI  =  CHgIg  +  3HC1  +  I3 

This  compound  is  a  yellowish  heavy  liquid,  which  boils  at  181**  and 
at  —  2°  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass. 

Nitrochlorofovm,  Nitrotrichloromethane,  or  Chloropicrin  (j(^O^C\  is 
formed  when  methyl-  or  ethyl  alcohol  are  distilled  with  salt,  saltpetre, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  by  the  distillation  of  many  nitro-com- 
pounds  with  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder. 

It  is  best  prepared  by  mixing  in  a  still,  ten  parts  of  bleaching 
powder  with  water  to  form  a  paste,  and  adding  one  part  of  picric 
acid  GgH2(N02)80H ;  a  violent  reaction  sets  in  and  the  chloropicrin 
distils  over.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  possessing  a  most  irritating 
smell,  and  boiling  at  112°.  On  distilling  it  with  acetic  acid  and  iron- 
filings  it  is  reduced  to  methylamine  : — 

C(N02)Cl3  +  6H2  =  CHg.NHg  +  3HC1  +  2Rfi 

Nitroform,  Trinitromethane,  GIt(NO^y — This  body  is  produced  by 
decomposing  trinitroacetonitrile  02(^02)3^"  (see  Fulminates)  with 
water : — 

{  CN  ^"^^  +  2H2O  =  CO,  +  NH3  +  CH(N0^3 

Nitroform  is  a  weak  acid ;  the  product  of  the  reaction  consists 
therefore  of  the  ammonium  salt.  On  acting  on  trinitroacetonitrile  with 
caustic  potash,  the  potassium  salt  CK(N02)8  is  obtained,  which  forms 
yellow  crystals.  On  adding  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  one  of 
these  salts,  nitroform  separates  out  as  a  light  .oily  layer,  which  on 
cooling  solidifies,  forming  colourless,  cubical  crystals.  It  has  an  un- 
pleasant smell  and  bitter  taste,  and  is  highly  inflammable.  In  water 
it  dissolves  with  a  yellow  colour.  On  quickly  heating  it  or  one  of  its 
salts,  it  decomposes  with  a  violent  explosion. 

Teiranitromeihane  Ci^O^^.-^'Ry  passing  a  current  of  air  through  a 
solution  of  nitroform  in  a  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  tetranitromethane  distils  over ; — 
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CH(N0^3  +  ^^*  1 0  =  CCNO^),  +  2  I  0 

It  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  126°,  and  solidifying  at 
-  13°.  It  is  not  explosive,  and  not  inflammable,  but  on  pouring  it 
over  red-hot  charcoal  a  vivid  combustion  sets  in. 

f  SOsH 

Mdhine-trisidp?ionic  Acid  C1L<  SUgH. — This    acid   is    formed    by 

(  SO3H 
heating  calcium  methyl-sulphate  with  a  large  excess  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  for  some  time  to  100°,  To  obtain  the  free  acid,  the 
lead  salt  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide ;  it  crystallizes  in  long 
deliquescent  needles.  It  is  a  powerful  tribasic  acid,  decomposing 
nitrates  and  chlorides,  and  forming  well-crystallized  salts,  of  which 
the  lead  and  barium  salt  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

€hianidine  (^(SWjQ^'S.^^ — This  powerful  base  was  first  obtained 
from  guanine  C5H5N5O,  a  compound  occurring  in  guano.  It  is  also 
formed  by  heating  biuret  (see  page  67)  in  a  current  of  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas. 

Guanidine  is  also  easily  produced  by  heating  cyanogen  iodide  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia : — 


ICN  +  2NH3  =  C(NH)  j  ^2'  +  HI 


or  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  upon  chloropicrin : — 

CCI3NO2  +  4NH3  =  C(NH)(NH2)2  +  3HC1  -|  Ng  +  2H2O 

Guanidine  combines  with  acids,  forming  crystalline  salts,  of  which 
the  nitrate  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  When  a  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  its  solution  the  compound  CHgN'g.AgNOj 
separates  in  colourless  needles.  On  adding  gold  chloride  to  a  mode- 
rately concentrated  solution  of  guanidine  hydrochloride  the  double 
salt  CH5N3  CIH  +  AuClg  crystallizes  after  some  time  in  beautiful, 
deep-yellow,  long  needles. 

To  obtain  the  free  base  the  hydrochloride  or  hydriodide  is  decom- 
posed with  a  solution  of  silver  sulphate,  and  baryta-water  is  added  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed.  On  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo^ 
guanidine  is  left  behind  in  colourless  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol ;  it  possesses  a  strongly  alkaline  taste,  and  readily 
absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air. 


FORMYL   COMPOUNDS. 


Methyl  Aldehyde  or  Formaldehyde  CHgO  is  a  colourless  gas, 
possessing  a  pungent  and  suffocating  smeU.  It  is  formed  by  passing 
a  current  of  air  charged  with  vapour  of  methyl  alcohol  over  a  coil  of 
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red-hot  platinum  wire.  The  product  condensed  in  a  well-cooled 
receiver  consists  of  a  solution  of  the  aldehyde  in  methyl  alcohol. 
Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  the  aldehyde  being  oxidized 
to  formic  acid.  This  oxidation  takes  place  quickly  on  adding  a  little 
ammonia  and  silver  nitrate  to  the  liquid  and  heating  the  mixture 
gently;  metallic  silver  separates  out,  which  coats  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  with  a  brilliant  metallic  mirror  : — 

CH^O  +  Ag^O  =  CH^O^  +  Ag2 

Like  other  aldehydes,  formaldehyde  readily  changes  into  a  polymeric 
modification ;  for  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  the  pure  com- 
pound from  its  solution,  which,  on  evaporation  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric 
acid,  leaves  a  white  solid  residue  oi  parafm'maldehyde  CgHgOg,  a  body 

CH  01 1 
which  is  also  formed  by  heating  dichloromethyl  ether  pTT^pi  \  0 

with  water,  and  further  by  the  action  of  silver  oxalate  on  methene 
iodide  : — 

SCgO^Agg  +  3CH2T2  =  CgHeOg  +  6AgI  +  SCO  +  SCO^ 

Paraformaldehyde  (formerly  called  dioxymcthene)  is  a  white  in- 
distinctly crystalline  mass,  which  sublimes  below  100°  without  pre- 
viously melting.  When  it  is  heated  in  a  closed  vessel,  it  melts  at 
152°,  and  boils  at  a  few  degrees  higher,  at  the  same  time  being  resolved 
into  three  molecules  of  gaseous  formaldehyde.  This  gas  can  only 
be  kept  for  a  short  time  at  the  common  temperature;  when  it  is 
collected  over  mercury,  the  mercury  soon  begins  to  rise,  the  aldehyde 
being  rapidly  reconverted  into  the  paraldehyde. 

Formic  Acid  tt  \  0. — This  acid  exists  in  the  free  state  in  sting- 
ing-nettles, in  red  ants,  and  in  several  species  of  caterpillars.  Itmay 
be  obtained  by  oxidizing  methyl  alcohol  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  potassium  chromate  or  manganese  dioxide.  Besides  methyl 
alcohol  a  great  number  of  other  carbon  compounds,  such  as  sugar, 
gum,  and  starch,  yield  formic  acid  as  a  product  of  oxidation. 
'  Formic  acid  is  obtained  synthetically  by  heating  carbon  oxide  and 
caustic  potash  in  closed  vessels,  to  100° : — 

or  by  the  action  of  moist  carbon  dioxide  on  potassium : — 

The  best  method,  however,  for  preparing  large  quantities  of  formic 
acid  consists  in  decomposing  oxalic  acid  by  heat  in  presence  of 
glycerin : — 

C,H,0,  =  CO,  +  CHA 
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The  best  yield  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  anhydrous 
glycerin  and  crystallized  oxalic  acid  CgHgO^  +  2H2O  from  90°  to 
100°  as  long  as  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved;  the  residue  is  again  heated 
with  oxalic  acid,  and  this  process  several  times  repeated.  During  the 
operation  aqueous  formic  acid  distils  over ;  at  first  a  dilute  acid, 
which  after  each  addition  of  oxalic  acid  becomes  more  concentrated, 
until,  according  to  the  equation — 

CgHgO,  +  2H2O  =  CO2  +  CHgOg  +  2H2O 

from  each  126  parts  of  oxalic  acid,  82  parts  of  aqueous  formic  acid, 
containing  56  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  have  been  formed. 

To  prepare  anhydrous  formic  acid,  the  liot  aqueous  acid  is  neutral- 
ized with  litharge  or  white  lead  ;  on  cooling,  lead  formate  crystallizes 
out,  which  after  having  been  well  dried  is  placed  in  a  retort,  and  dry 
hydrogen"  sulphide  passed  over  it,  at  the  same  time  applying  a  gentle 
heat.  The  distillate  is  freed  from  an  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  by 
rectifying  it  over  a  little  lead  formate. 

Pure  formic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  solidifying  at  +  1*"  in 
shining  plates,  and  boiling  at  100^  It  possesses  a  sour  and  pungent 
odour,  and  a  very  acid  taste,  and  is  so  corrosive  that  it  produces 
blisters  on  the  skin. 

The  salts  of  formic  acid  or  formates  are  for  the  most  part  soluble 
in  water,  and  crystallize  well.  When  calcium  formate  is  subjected 
to  fractional  distillation  different  products  are  formed,  amongst  which 
formaldehyde  is  found  : — 


^^^2lca  =  CH,0  +  CaC0, 


CHOgr"'"""""^ 


On  heating  the  sodium  salt,  hydrogen  is  given  off  and  sodium 
oxalate  is  formed  :— 

HCO.ONa  CO.ONa 

^2H+   I 
HCO.ONa  CO.ONa 

COH  ) 
Ammonium  Formate  ^^   >-  0  is  obtained  by  bringing  together  dry 

ainmonia  and  anhydrous   formic   acid.     On   rapidly  heating  it,   it 
decomposes  into  water  and  hydrocyanic  acid  : — 

W^H  }  ^  =  ^^^0  +  HON 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  by  the  inverse  reaction  hydro- 
cyanic acid  takes  up  water  and  yields  ammonium  formate.  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  therefore  the  nitrile  of  formic  acid,  or  it  stands  in 
tlie  same  relation  to  formic  acid  as  acetonitrile  (methyl  cyanide) 
to  acetic  acid. 

The  most  characteristic  of  the  salts  of  fomiic  acid  is  lead  formate 
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(CH02)2Pb,  crystaUizing  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution  in  white,  shining, 
rhombic  prisms,  which  are  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Silver  Formate  CHOgAg  is  a  white  precipitate,  which  on  exposure 
to  the  light  rapidly  blackens.  When  heated  with  water  it  is  decom- 
posed, metallic  silver  separating  out,  whilst  carbon  dioxide  escapes: — 

When  aqueous  formic  acid  is  gently  heated  with  mercuric  oxide, 
carbon  dioxide  is  given  off,  and  mercurous  formate  ciystallizes  out  in 
white  shining  scales : — 

^^^H  }  ^  +  2^80  =  ^^^^'}02  +  CO2  +  2H2O 

On  boiling  this  salt  with  water,  a  decomposition  analogous  to  that 
of  the  silver  salt  ensues,  metallic  mercury  and  carbon  dioxide  being 
formed  These  reswjtions  of  the  silver  and  mercury  salts  are  made 
use  of  as  a  means  for  detecting  formic  acid 

COH )  . 

Methyl  Formate   prr   f  0  is  obtained  by  distilling  methyl  sulphate 

with  sodium  formate  : — 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  pleasant  smell,  and  boiling  at 

33***4.     Chlorine  acts  on  it  slowly  in  the  sunlight,  perckloromethyl 

CO  CI ) 
formate  p^,    >  0  being  formed,  a  colourless  liquid,  possessing  a  very 

pungent  smell,  and  boiling  at  about  180°.  When  its  vapour  is  passed 
through  a  glass  tube  heated  to  360°,  it  is  transformed  into  carbonyl 
dichloride : — 

COCl ) 
Methyl  CUoroformate  or  Methyl  Chlorocarbonate    qtt   ?■  O,  a  heavy 

colourless  liquid,  possessing  a  suffocating  smelli  and  boiling  at  75°,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  carbonyl  dichloride  upon  anhydrous  methyl 
alcohol. 

Formamide  COH-NHg. — This  compound,  standing  intermediate 
between  ammonium  formate  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  obtained  by 
heating  ammonium  formate  to  140°  in  the  presence  of  urea,  which 
is  transformed  into  ammonium  carbonate  by  the  water  given  off. 

Formamide  can  also  be  obtained  by  saturating  ethyl  formate  with 
dry  ammonia,  and  heating  the  mixture  in  sealed  glass  tubes  for  two 
days  in  a  water-bath : — 

C?H. }  ^  +  ^^6  =  COH.NH2  +  C2H5.OH 


'2^^b 
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It  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  boils  at  about  194^  at  the  same  time 
being  partiaUj  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  carbon  monoxide,  and 
partially  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  water.  By  treating  it  with  a  cold 
solution  of   caustic  potash,  ammonia  and  potassium  formate  are 

produced. 


ETHYL  COMPOUNDS. 


ETHYL  ALCOHOL  CgHg.OH. 


This  compound  is  manufactured  on  the  large  scale,  and  is  the  most 
important  body  of  the  whole  group,  being  the  starting-point  for  the 
preparation  of  all  the  other  ethyl  compounds,  which  have  been  most 
fully  investigated.  Ethyl  alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine  is  obtained  by 
the  vinous  fermentation  of  sugar,  a  decomposition  taking  place  in 
dilute  solutions  of  sugar  in  the  presence  of  yeast,  and  by  which  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  sugar  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ethyl 
alcohol :— 

C,Hi,Oe  =  2C0,  +  20^,0 

Besides  these  two  products  other  compounds  are  also  formed  in 
smaller  quantities,  such  as  glycerin,  succinic  acid,  &c.  A  more  com- 
plete account  of  this  decomposition  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
Fermentation. 

Fermented  liquors  are  prepared  from  the  juice  of  grapes,  apples, 
beet-roots,  and  from  corn  and  potatoes,  the  two  latter  being  first 
treated  with  an  infusion  of  malt,' to  convert  the  starch  which  they 
contain  into  sugar  {vide  Sugar). 

The  fermented  liquid  is  first  distilled  to  separate  the  dilute  aqueous 
spirit  from  the  non-volatile  'substances,  and  then  rectified  in  stills 
which  have  an  arrangement  by  which  the  more  volatile  alcohol 
distils  whilst  the  greater  portion  of  the  water  remains  behind  The 
spirit  thus  obtained  contains  besides  water  also  fusel-oil  (which  con- 
sists of  higher  members  of  the  alcohol  series),  and  which  is  removed 
by  treating  the  raw  spirit  with  freshly  heated  charcoal. 

Although  the  boiling-point  of  water  is  much  higher  than  that  of 
alcohol,  the  latter  cannot  be  completely  separated  by  distillation ;  the 
strongest  spirit  thus  crbtained  containing  still  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
water. 

To  obtain  pure  anhydrous  ethyl  alcohol,  or  ahsolute  alcohol,  a  retort 
is  filled  with  fragments  of  freshly  burnt  quicklime,  and  the  strongest 
spirit  poured  on  to  it.  After  standing  for  a  day,  it  is  distilled  with 
the  aid  of  a  water-bath ;  the  distillate  is  nearly  anhydrous ;  to  remove 
the  last  traces  of  water  it  is  necessary  to  leave  it  for  some  time  in 
contact  with  caustic  baryta,  and  to  rectify  it  again. 

Perfectly  pure  ethyl  sdcohol  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  which  is 
almost  odourless ;  it  boils  at  78°'4,  and  when  it  is  cooled  down  to 
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— 100"*  it  becomes  viscid,  but  does  not  solidify.  Its  specific  gravity 
at  0°  is  0-80625,  and  at  15°  079367.  Ethyl  alcohol  is  very  inflam- 
mable, and  burns  with  a  blue,  non-luminous  flame.  It  absorbs  moisture 
with  great  avidity,  and  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions,  the 
mixture  evolving  heat  and  undergoing  contraction.  The  greatest  con- 
traction takes  place  when  forty-six  parts  by  weight  of  alcohol  or  one 
molecule  are  mixed  with  fifty-four  parts  or  three  molecules  of  water. 

Alcohol  is  a  solvent  for  resins,  fats,  essential  oils,  and  many  other 
bodies  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  Many  salts  and  also  gases 
dissolve  in  it  too,  some  of  them  being  even  more  soluble  in  it  than 
in  water. 

As  the  value  of  spirits  of  wine  depends  on  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
contained  in  it,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a  rapid  and  exact 
method  for  ascertaining  its  strength.  When  the  spirit  only  contains 
water,  the  amount  of  alcohol  is  easily  obtained  by  ascertaining  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  by  means  of  a  delicate  hydrometer,  and 
subsequent  reference  to  accurate  tables,  showing  the  percentage  of 
alcohol.  When  the  liquid  to  be  tested  contains  sugar  or  other  non- 
volatile substances,  as  those  found  in  wine  and  beer,  one-third  of  a 
measured  quantity  of  the  liquid  is  distilled  off,  all  the  alcohol  coming 
over  with  the  first  portion.  The  distillate  is  then  diluted  with  water 
up  to  the  original  volume,  and  examined  with  the  hydrometer.  In 
these  determinations  the  temperature  must  be  observed,  and  correc- 
tions for  deviations  be  made,  when  the  temperature  differs  from  that 
at  which  the  instrument  has  been  graduated,  from  the  fact  that 
alcohol  expands  considerably  with  an  increase  of  temperature. 

The  " proof  spirit '\  of  the  excise  contains  508  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  alcohol,  and  has  at  15°-5  (60°  F.)  the  specific  gravity  0*920.  Owing 
to  the  high  duty  on  pure  spirit  the  Government  allow  the  sale  of  a 
mixture  of  ninety  parts  of  strong  spirit,  and  ten  parts  of  crude  wood 
spirit,  called  "methylated  spirit,"  for  manufacturing  and  scientific 

purposes. 

The  quantities  of  alcohol  in  different  spirituous  liquors  vary  very 
much.  Brandy,  whisky,  &c.,  contain  40 — 50  per  cent. ;  wines  from 
17  per  cent.  (Madeira,  port)  to  7 — 8  per  cent,  (light  claret  and  hock) ; 
whilst  ale  and  porter  contain  6 — 8  per  cent.,  and  German  beer  about 
4  per  cent. 

The  least  trace  of  alcohol  in  an  aqueous  solution  can  be  readily 
detected  by  adding  to  the  liquid  a  little  benzoyl  chloride,  which  is 
only  slowly  acted  upon  by  water,  but  forms  with  alcohol  at  once  ethyl 
benzoate,  a  liquid  having  a  very  characteristic  aromatic  odour,  and 
which  wiU  be  readily  perceived  after  the  excess  of  the  chloride  has 
been  destroyed  by  caustic  potash.  By  means  of  this  reaction  the 
presence  of  0*1  per  cent,  of  alcohol  in  a  few  cb.cm.  of  water  can  he 
shown. 

Sodium  Ethylate  ^  5  I  Q. — Sodium  dissolves  in  absolute  alcohol 
with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  ;  on  cooling  colourless  crystals  separate, 
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consisting  of  a  compound  of  sodium  ethylate  with  alcohol,  the  latter 
acting  like  water  of  crystallization.  On  heating  these  crystals  in  a 
current  of  pure,  dry  hydrogen  to  180° — 200^  all  the  alcohol  is 
expelled  and  pure  sodium  ethylate  is  left  behind,  a  white,  light, 
porous  mass,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  caustic  soda  and 
alcohol.     Potassium  ethylate  is  a  similar  compound. 

Ethyl  Chloride  CgHgCl  is  a  colourless  gas,  possessing  a  pleasant 
ethereal  odour ;  on  cooling  it  condenses  to  a  liquid,  which  boils  at 
12°5.  It  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  green-bordered 
flame.  To  prepare  it,  absolute  alcohol  is  saturated  with  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  and  the  liquid,  after  standing  for  a  few  days,  is  heated. 
The  vapour  is  "washed  with  warm  water,  dried  over  fused  calcium 
chloride,  and  condensed  in  a  receiver,  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture. 
Ethyl  chloride  is  formed  in  large  quantities  as  a  bye-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  chloral  hydrate  {vide  Chloral). 

Ethyl  Bromide  CaH^Br  is  best  prepared  by  adding  gradually  six 
parts  of  bromine  to  a  well-cooled  mixture  of  six  parts  of  spirits  of 
wine  and  one  part  of  amorphous  phosphorus.  After  standing  for 
some  time  the  bromide  is  distilled  ofl",  the  distillate  washed  with 
caustic  soda  solution,  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  and  rectified. 
Ethyl  bromide  is  a  colourless  heavy  liquid,  possessing  a  sweet  ethereal 
odour  and  boiling  at  39°. 

Ethyl  Iodide  C2H5I. — To  obtain  this  compound  one  part  of  amor- 
phous phosphorus  and  five  parts  of  alcohol  are  placed  into  a  retort,  and 
ten  parts  of  powdered  iodine  are  gradually  added,  and  the  mixture 
allowed  to  stand  over  night.  The  iodide  is  distilled  off  next  day  and 
purified  like  the  bromide.  The  formation  of  ethyl  iodide  takes  place 
according  to  the  equation  : — 

5(C2H5.0H)  +  51  +  P  =  5C2H5I  +  PO.Hj  +  H2O 

It  is  a  colourless  heavy  liquid,  having  a  peculiar,  somewhat  garlic- 
like odour,  and  boiling  at  72°.  When  it  is  exposed  to  the  light  and 
air  it  assumes  a  brown  colour,  iodine  being  set  free.  Ethyl  iodide  is 
very  largely  used  for  the  preparation  of  other  ethyl  compounds,  as  it 
very  readily  exchanges  its  iodine  by  double  decomposition.  It  is 
prepared  on  the  large  scale,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  violets 
known  as  Hofmann's. 

CHI 

Ethyl  Oxide,  Diethyl  Ether  p^rr^  \  O. — This  body,  commonly  called 

**  ether,"  ^  can  be  formed  by  several  reactions,  the  most  simple  being 
the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  upon  sodium  ethylate : — 

i     Ether  is  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  by  heating  a  mixture  of 

*  The  name  of  the  radical  ethyl  is  derived  from  ether;  the  affix  "yl,"  which  has 
been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  designating  organic  radicals,  being  derived  from 
^^n  "the  matter  or  stuff  of  which  a  substance  is  made." 
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Btrong  alcohol  and  CODcentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  140°.  The  TeacKon 
takeB  place  in  two  stages ;  in  the  first  ethylaulphnric  acid  and  water 
are  formed : — 

The  ethylsulphuric  acid  acts  at  140°  upon  another  molecule  ot 
alcohol ;  hydrogen  and  ethyl  change  places,  and  ethei  and  sulphuric 
acid  are  fonned : — 

The  ether  and  the  water  produced  distil  ofiT,  whilst  the  sulphuric 
acid  remains  behind,  ready  to  convert  another  quantity  of  alcohol  into 


ether.  This  method  is  called  the  process  of  "  continuous  etheriiica- 
tion,"  as  a  cdlrent  of  alcohol  may  be  passed  without  interruption 
through  the  acid  heated  up  to  140°,  and  thus  laige  quantities  he 
converted  into  ether  by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  reason  why  we  are  unable  to  transform,  as  the  theory 
indicates,  an  unlimited  quantity  of  alcohol  into  ether  with  a  given 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  th^t,  besides  the  chief  reaction,  secondary 
reactions  take  place  at  the  same  time,  by  which  more  water  is  formed 
than  is  removed  by  the  distillation,  and  the  acid  becoming  too  weak 
the  formation  of  ethylsulphuric  acid  at  last  ceases. 
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To  illustrate  in  the  lecture  room  the  preparation  of  ether  by  this 
process,  the  apparatus  (Fig.  9)  is  used. 

The  crude  ether  thus  obtained  swims  as  a  light  layer  upon  the 
water,  and  generally  contains  besides  alcohol  also  sulphuric  dioxide. 
To  obtain  it  in  a  pure  state  it  is  washed  with  dilute  soda  solution, 
dried  over  quicklime,  and  rectified  with  the  aid  of  a  water-bath. 
To  obtain  it  completely  free  from  water  and  alcohol,  it  must  be  left 
in  contact  with  metallic  sodium  so  long  as  any  action  takes  place, 
and  then  be  distilled  off. 

Pure  ethyl  ether  is  a  very  mobile  liquid,  possessing  a  characteristic 
penetrating  odour  and  a  burning  taste.  It  boils  at  34*'*5,  and  has  at 
0°  the  specific  gravity  0*736.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and 
mixes  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  It  is  highly  inflammable, 
burning  with  a  luminous  flame.  Its  vapour,  which  is  2-557  times 
heavier  than  water,  and  which  can  be  poured  from  vessel  to  vessel 
hke  carbon  dioxide,  forms  with  air  an  explosive  mixture;  great 
care  must  therefore  be  taken,  in  working  with  large  quantities  of 
such  a  volatile  and  inflammable  body,  to  avoid  the  presence  of  any 

light. 

CH  1 
Methyl-ethyl  Ether q  tt*  f  0  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide 

upon  sodium  methylate,  and  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  methyl 
sulphuric  acid  with  ethyl  alcohol  It  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  boiling 
at  12^ 

On  acting  upon  weU-cooled  ether  with  chlorine  in  the  diffused 
daylight,  substitution  products  are  formed. 

C  H  CI  1 

MorwchZorethyl  Oxide    ^n\r   ?-  0  is  a  limpid  liquid  boiling  at  97°. 

C  IT  CI  ) 
Dichlorethyl  Oxide    ^  J^j^  >  0  boils  at  140^  and  possesses  a  pungent 

smell ;  when  heated  with  water  in  sealed  tubes  to  120^  it  yields 
ethyl  alcohol  and  monochloracetaldehyde : — 

CH^Cl     ^  CH^Cl 

I  +  HgO  =  I  +  HO.C^Hg  +  HCl 

CHC1.0C2Hg  CHO 

By  the  action  of  zinc  ethide  on  dichlorethyl  oxide,  the  compounds 
CgHjCKCgHg)  1 0  and  ^^^^i^^^^^  1 0  are  produced.    When  the  first ' 

of  these  is  heated  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  decomposed  with 
the  formation  of  ethyl  iodide  and  secondary  butyl  iodide : — 

CH2CI  CHg 


CJI.O.CH      +  4HI  =  CJIJ  +  CHI  +  H.0  +  HCl  +  I- 

I  \ 

CjHg  CjHg 
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Diethylated  ethyl  oxide  is  converted  by  hydriodic  acid  into  ethyl 
iodide  and  a  secondary  hexyl  iodide : — 

CH.O.H.  CH.O.H. 

CjHgO.CH  +  2HI  =  CgHgl  +  CHI  +  H^O 

TetracMorethyl  Oxide     ^    „*  L  o  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  189°,  and 

smelling  like  fennel.  On  heating  it  with  water  to  100°  it  yields 
alcohol  and  trichloracetaldehyde  (chloral) : — 

CCI3  CCL 

I  +  H,0  =  I        +  HO.CjHg  +  HCl 

CCI.OC2H5  CHO 

C  CI  ) 

Perchlorethyl  Oxide  p^pi^  >0  is  the  final  product  obtained  by  acting 

with  chlorine  on  tetrachlorethyl  oxide  in  the  sunlight.  It  forms  white 
crystals  melting  at  69°,  and  decomposing  at  300°  into  hexachlorethane 
and  triacetyl  chloride : — 

§Ci;  }  ^  =  ^^Cle  +  C2CI3OCI 

CHI 

Ethyl  Nitrate   T»jr)^  f  0   may  be  obtained  by  gradually  adding 

perfectly  pure  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  absolute  alcohol,  which  is 
contained  in  a  vessel  surrounded  by  ice.  Common  nitric  acid  exerts 
a  violent  action  on  alcohol,  oxidation  takes  place,  and  nitric  trioxide  is 
given  off,  which  acts  on  a  portion  of  the  alcohol,  forming  ethyl  nitrite ; 
but  if  a  substance  is  present  which  is  capable  of  destroying  any 
nitrogen  trioxide  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  ethyl  nitrate  will  be  pro- 
duced. This  compound  can  easily  be  prepared  in  quantities  by 
mixing  one  part  of  urea  with  five  parts  of  pure  nitric  acid  and  three 
parts  of  commercial  absolute  alcohol,  and  distilling  the  mixture.  To 
the  residue  the  same  quantities  of  acid  and  alcohol  may  be  added, 
and  the  operation  be  repeated  so  long  as  no  red  fumes  appear. 

Ethyl  nitrate  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  fragrant  odour  and  boiling  at 
86°.  It  burns  with  a  bright  white  flame,  and  its  vapour,  when  heated 
above  the  boiling-point,  decomposes  with  a  violent  explosion. 

Ethyl  Nitrite  CgHg.NOg  is  a  mobile,  very  volatile  liquid,  having  a 
very  agreeable  odour  of  apples,  and  boiling  at  16*5°.  It  is  best  pre- 
pared by  acting  upon  potassium  nitrite  with  a  cold  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Caustic  potash  decomposes  it  into  alcohol,  and 
potassium  nitrite  and  nascent  hydrogen  acts  on  it  in  the  following 
way : — 

C2H5NO2  +  3H2  =  C2H3.OH  +  HgO  -h  NHg* 
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The  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  of  pharmacy,  which  is  prepared  by  distil- 
ling a  mixture  of  alcohol,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  with  copper  wire, 
consists  chiefly  of  a  solution  of  ethyl  nitrite  in  spirits  of  wine,  but 
contains  also  aldehyde  and  other  products. 

Nitro-ethane  CgHg.NOg. — This  isomeride  of  ethyl  nitrite  is  pro- 
duced by  heating  ethyl  iodide  with  silver  nitrite.  It  is  a  liinpid  and 
very  refractive  liquid,  boiling  at  112°,  and  possessing  a  peculiar 
pleasant  smell.  It  has  acid  properties ;  with  alcoholic  soda  it  solidi- 
fies to  a  white  magma,  which  after  expelling  the  alcohol  has  the 
composition  02H4Na,NO2.  On  heating  this  compound  it  explodes 
like  gun-cotton.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  it  is  converted 
into  ethylamine : — 

C2H5.NO2  +  3H2  =  C2H5.NH2  +  2H2O 

This  reaction  shows  that  in  this  compound  the  nitrogen  is  com- 
bined with  carbon,  whilst  in  ethyl  nitrite  the  nitrogen  is  linked 
to  the  ethyl  by  means  of  an  atom  of  oxygen,  the  constitution  of  the 
isomerides  being : — 

Ethyl  Nitrite.  Nitro-ethane. 


C,H,O.NO  C^, 


■^{'S> 


Ethyl  Perchlorate  CgHg.ClO^. — This  is  the  only  ether  of  the  oxyacids 
of  chlorine  known.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  small  quantities  of 
an  intimate  mixture  of  potassium  perchlorate  and  potassium  ethyl- 
sulphate,  as  a  colourless  liquid  having  an  agreeable  smell ;  the  dry 
compound  explodes  most  violently  by  the  faintest  concussion. 

CHI 
Ethyl  Hydrosulphate  or  Ethylsvl'phuric  Acid      ^  t|  r  SO^. — This 

compound,  also  called  sulphovinic  acid,  is  formed  by  mixing  sulphuric 
acid  with  alcohol.  The  yield  varies  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
alcohol  and  the  heat  evolved  on  mixing  it  with  the  acid,  By  heat- 
ing the  mixture  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  some  time,  more  will  be 
formed,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  convert  all  the  alcohol  or  all  the  sul- 
phuric acid  present  into  ethylsulphuric  acid,  The  liquid  is  diluted 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  neutralized  in  the  cold  with  barium 
carbonate  or  lead  oxide,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk 
on  a  water-bath,  and  left  to  crystallize.  From  the  solution  of  the 
barium  or  lead  salt  the  free  acid  is  obtained  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  a  vacuum.  It  fprms  a  strongly  acid, 
syrupy  liquid,  which  is  very  easily  decopiposed,  and  has  not  yet 
been  obtained  quite  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  Ethyl sulphviric  ^.'cid 
is  monobasic,  and  forms  well-crystallized  salts,  which  are  all  soluble 
in  water;  on  heating  then^  with  water  they  decompose,  alcohol  and  a 
sulphate  being  formed. 

0  H  1 
Ethyl  Sulphate  p^rj^  (  SO4  is  not  formed,  like  methyl  s\ilphf^te,  by 

tlie  action  of  ^thylsulphuTiQ  acid  upon   ethyl  alcohol,  b\\t  is  ob- 
C  ^  I 
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tained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  sulphur  trioxide  into  well-cooled 
anhydrous  ether,  a  reaction  perfectly  analogous  to  the  formation  of 
sulphuric  acid  from  the  trioxide  and  water*. — 

The  product  of  the  reaction,  when  shaken  with  four  volumes  of  water 
and  one  of  ether,  separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  consisting  of 
an  aqueous  solution  of  ethylsulphuric  acid  and  other  products,  whilst 
the  upper  layer  consists  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  ethyl  sulphate.  By 
heating  it  gently  the  ether  is  volatilized,  and  ethyl  sulphate  remains 
as  a  syrupy  liquid,  smelling  like  peppermint.  It  cannot  be  distilled, 
as  it  is  decomposed  by  heat.  Ethyl  sulphate  is  also  produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphuryl  chlorhydrate  on  absolute  alcohol : — 

2C2H5 1 0  +  ^(?j }  so,  =  cJh^o}^^^  +  ^^^  +  °«° 

GUI 

Ethyl  Sulphite  ^Kj^  >  SO3  is  obtained  by  acting  on  alcohol  with 

thionyl  chloride  SO  Gig  (the  chloride  of  sulphurous  acid) : — 

SOGI2  +  2G2H,.OH  =  ^2^5^  I  SO  +  2HC1 

and  is  also  formed,  together  with  other  products,  by  adding  absolute 
alcohol  to  chlorine  bisulphide  SgGlg.  It  is  a  limpid  liquid,  boiling  at 
160**,  and  smelling  like  peppermint ;  it  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water, 
and  quickly  when  heated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  By  act- 
ing on  it  with  caustic  potash  in  the  cold,  potassium  ethylsiUphite 

P  H   f  "^^8  ^^  formed,  which  crystallizes  in  silky  scales.     The  free 

ethylsulphurous  acid  is  not  known,  but  an  isomeric  compound  called 
ethylsulphonic  acid  exists,  which  is  formed  by  oxidizing  ethyl  sul- 
phide, hydrosulphide,  and  other  sulphur  compounds  of  ethyl.  The 
potassium  salt  of  this  acid  is  also  obtained  by  heating  ethyl  iodide 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  sulphite.  The  free  ethyl- 
sulphonic  acid  is  best  prepared  by  decomposing  the  lead  salt  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  On  evaporating  the  solution  it  is  left  as  a 
heavy  oil,  which  after  some  time  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  It 
is  a  monobasic  acid  and  a  very  stable  compound ;  its  salts  crystal- 
lize well. 

The  existence  of  these  isomeric  compounds  shows  that  the  two 
hydrogen  atoms  of  sulphurous  acid  have  not  the  same  value,  or 
occupy  different  positions  in  the  molecule,  the  constitution  of  these 
different  compounds  being  probably  as  follows  : — 

Sulphurous  Acid.  Ethyl  Sulphite. 

H— O— S— O— O— H  GgH,— O— S— 0-  O— C^H^ 
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Potassium  Ethylsulphite.  Ethylsul phonic  Acid. 

K— 0— S— 0— 0— CgHg  C2H5— 0— S— 0— 0— H 

Ethyl  Phosphates, — Orthophosphoric  acid  forms  three  ethyl  ccm- 
pounds : — 

Triethyl  Phosphate  cJh'  IpO,  Diethylphosphoric  g^*  )  p^ 

c^hJ  ^*^^^  ifj 

Ethylphosphoric  Acid       H  VPO4 

HJ 

Triethyl  Phosphate  is  obtained  by  heating  silver  phosphate  with 
ethyl  iodide,  or  by  acting  with  phosphorus  oxychloride  upon  sodium 
ethylate.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  215°,  and  having  a  pecu- 
liar smelL     It  is  soluble  in  water,  by  which  it  is  slowly  decomposed. 

Diethylphosphoric  Acid  is  a  monobasic  acid,  which  is  only  known 
in  solntion.  It  is  formed  by  bringing  alcohol  vapour  gradually  in 
contact  with  phosphorus  pentoxide: — 


2^2^^  1 0  +  PA  =  oJh'I  PO,  +  HPO 


H 

Lead  diethylphosphate  is  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  in 
needles.  When  heated  it  melts,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is 
decomposed  into  triethyl  phosphate  and  lead  ethylphosphate  : — 


PO, 
PO, 


+        Pb 


}po. 


JSthylphosphoric  Acid  is  also  formed  by  heating  alcohol  with  syrupy 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless,  syrupy  liquid,  of  a  very  sour 
taste.  The  lead  salt  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  ;  the  barium  salt  is 
readily  soluble,  and  crystallizes  in  brilliant  hexagonal  prisms. 

Hthyl  Pyrophosphate  PgOyCCgHg)^,  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl 
iodide  on  silver  pyrophosphate,  is  a  viscid  liquid. 

Ethyl  Phosphites, — By  acting  with  phosphorus  trichloride  on  abso- 
lute alcohol  or  sodium  ethylate,  triethyl  phosphite  P03(C2H5)3  is 
formed,  a  liquid  boiling  at  191°  and  possessing  a  disagreeable  odour. 
By  avoiding  an  excess  of  alcohol  the  first  product  of  the  reaction 
consists  of  P(OC2H5)Cl2,  a  limpid  liquid  boiling  at  117°;  v/ater 
decomposes  it  with  the  formation  of  alcohol,  phosphorous  acid  and 
hydrochloric  acid. 

C  H  1 

Ethylphosphorous   Acid     ^    5  vPOg. — ^This  monobasic  acid  is  pro- 


T  2 
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duced  by  the  action  of  aqueous  alcohol  on  phosphorus  trichloride. 
Its  barium  salt  is  deliquescent ;  the  lead  sgilt  crystallizes  from  a  hot 
aqueoujs  solution  in  white  scales. 

Hthyl  Arsenate  CgHg  VAsO^,  a  colourless  liquid,  is  produced  by 

the  action  of  silver  arsenate  upon  ethyl  iodide.  It  boils  at  235°  with 
slight  decomposition,  and  in  contact  with  water  it  is  resolved  into 
ethyl  alcohol  and  arsenic  acid 

Ethyl  Arsenite  CgHg  >  AsOg  is  prepared  from  ethyl  iodide  and  silver 

^Ai      .    .      ..     ,      , 

arsenite.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  166° :  water  decomposes 
it  into  alcohol  and  arsenic  trioxide. 

Ethyl  Boraie  CjHg  J-BoOg  is  formed  by  the  action  of  boron  tri- 

chloride  upon  alcohol,  and  by  heating  boron  trioxide  with  alcohol, 
or  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  anhydrous  borax  with  potassium  ethyl- 
sulphate.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid  possessing  a  peculiar  smell  and  bitter 
taste,  and  boiling  at  119°.  It  is  decomposed  by  water;  its  alcoholic 
solution  burns  with  a  green  flame,  giving  off  white  clouds  of  boric 
acid. 

Ethyl  Silicates. — When  absolute  alcohol  is  added  to  silicon  tetra- 
chloride as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  is  given  off,  and  the  mixture 
subjected  to  distillation,  first  normal  ethyl  silicate  ^\{0C^^^  passes 
over,  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour,  boiling 
at  162°,  and  burning  with  a  brilliant  white  flanie,  emitting  a  dense 
white  smoke  of  finely  divided  silica.  After  the  normal  silicic  ether  has 
distilled  over,  the  temperature  rises  and  diethyl  silicate  SiO(OCgH5)2 
distils,  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  350°.  Both  compounds  are  slowly 
decomposed  by  water,  and  when  in  contact  with  moist  air  they  become 
gradually  thicker  and  thicker,  until  at  last  silicic  acid  is  left  behind 
in  the  form  of  a  perfectly  transparent,  hard  mass. 

By  the  action  of  silicon  tetrachloride  upon  silicic  ether  the  volatile 

ipounds  (^aHsO^s  |  Si,  (^2350)2 1  si,  and  ^^^  \  Si  are  formed. 

By  acting  on  these  compounds  with  different  alcohols,  a  great 
number  of  silicic  ethers,  containing  two  or  more  alcohol  radicals,  can 
be  obtained. 

CHI. 
Ethyl  Carbonate  p^xr^  \  COg  is  a  limpid  liquid,  having  a  pleasant 

smell  and  boiling  at  126°.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  silver  car- 
bonate upon  ethyl  iodide. 

When  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potas- 
sium ethylate,  a  white  compound,  consisting  of  potassium  ethylcar- 

honate  qji\  COg  separates  out,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  with 


comi 


'6 
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the  formation  of  alcohol  and  acid  potassium  carbonate ;  the  free  ethyl- 
carbonic  acid  is  not  known. 

Ethyl  Orthocarbonate  €(002115)4. — This  compound,  corresponding 
to  the  normal  ethyl  silicate,  is  formed  by  acting  with  sodium  upon  a 
solution  of  chloropicrin  in  absolute  alcohol : — 

4Cja.fi^ei  +  OOI3NO2  =  OCOOgHg)^  +  3Na01  +  NaNO^ 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  158*"  and  having  an  aromatic 
smell.  When  heated  with  alcoholic  potash  it  is  decomposed,  potas- 
sium carbonate,  ether,  and  alcohol  being  formed. 

Ethyl  Carbamate  00  ]  qC  H  * — "^^^^  compound  is  formed  when  dry 

ammonia  acts  upon  ethyl  carbonate  at  the  common  temperature,  whilst 
if  the  two  substances  are  heated  together  to  100°,  carbamide  is  pro- 
duced. Ethy],  carbamate,  also  called  urethane,  is  a  colourless  crystal- 
line solid,  melting  and  boiling  without  decomposition  at  180°;  it  is 
also  obtained  when  cyanogen  chloride  is  passed  into  alcohol : — 

CNCl  +  2(C,H,.0H)  =  CjH^Cl  +  Coi  gj«g 

Ethyl  Sulphocarbonate  p^rr^  \  OS3  is  a  yellow  oil,  boiling  at  240°, 

which  is  produced  by  acting  with  sodium  sulphocarbonate  upon  an 

alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  iodide.    Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  ethylsul- 

phonic  acid. 

CHI 
Xanthic  Acid  or  Ethyldisulphocarbonic  Acid     ^  pf  f  OOSg. — The 

potassium  salt  of  this  acid  separates  in  white  silky  needles  when 
carbon  disulphide  is  added  to  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  By 
adding  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  this  salt,  xanthic  acid  is  ob- 
tained as  a  colourless  oil,  having  a  penetrating  smell.  It  is  a  very 
unstable  compound,  being  resolved  at  about  25°  into  carbon  disul- 
phide and  alcohol.  The  xanthates  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalis 
and  alkaline  earths  are  soluble  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  most 
metallic  salts.  Lead  xanthate  (02H5.00S2)aPb  is  a  white  precipitate, 
crystallizing  from  hot  alcohol  in  needles.  The  copper  salt  is  a 
beautiful  yellow  powder. 

When  iodine  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a  xanthate,  the 
following  reaction  takes  place  : — 

OS  I  g^^Ha  CS  {  ^^  A 

SK       +I2  =  2KI+  g> 

^S{002H5  ^^1002H5 

EthyldistUpJiocarbonyl  disulphide  is  formed,  crystallizing  in  brilliant 
white  prisms,  melting  at  28°,  and  possessing  a  peculiar  but  not  un- 
pleasant odour. 
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{sr*  TT 
Onjj    ^  produced  when  ethyl  chloride  and 

potassium  xanthate  are  left  together  in  an  alcoholic  solution  for  some 
time.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  high  refractive  power,  boiling  at 
200°,  and  possessing  a  powerful  alliaceous  odour. 

f  CI 
Ethyl  Chloroformate  or  Ethyl  Chlarocarbonate  CO  |  qq  jr    a  colour- 
less liquid,  possessing  a  suffocating  smell,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
carbonyl  chloride  on  alcohoL    On  mixing  it  with  an  alcoholic  solution 

(  CO  OC  TT 
of  sodium  sulphide,  ethyl  dicarbothionate  S  <  rjo'oC^H^  ^  produced, 

a  colourless  oil  with  £^  peculiar  odour,  and  boiling  at  180°.  By  treat- 
ing it  with  caustic  potash  potassium  carbonate  and  ethyl  sulphide 

f  CO  OH 
are  formed.     Neither  the  free  dicarbothionic  acid  S  <  nr)r\^  ^or  any 

of  its  metallic  salts  have  been  obtained. 

COTT  } 
Ethyl  Formatey  Formic  Ether  ^  tt   >  O  is  prepared  by  distilling  a 

mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  with  sodium  formate.  A 
cheaper  method  consists  in  heating  glycerin,  oxalic  acid,  and  alcohol 
together  in  a  flask,  which  is  connected  with  a  reversed  condenser. 
Formic  acid  is  formed,  which  in  the  nascent  state  acts  upon  the 
alcohol,  ethyl  formate  and  water  being  produced.  Formic  ether 
boils  at  55°,  and  possesses  a  fragrant  smell  like  peaches ;  it  is  used 
for  the  preparation  of  artificial  rum  and  arrack. 

When  sodium  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  alcohol,  the 
so-called  tribasic  formic  ether  or  ethyl  orthoformate  CH(OC2H5)3  is 
obtained ; — 

CHCI3  +  SCgHg.ONa  =  3ClNa  +  CHCOCgHJg 

This  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  possessing  a  pleasant  smell,  and. 
boiling  at  146°.  On  heating  it  with  acetic  acid  it  yields  ethyl  for- 
mate and  ethyl  acetate  : — 

CH(0CA)3  +  2^2230  J  0  ^  c^Hg  }^  +  ^^C^H  J^  +  ^^0 


CYANOGEN  COMPOUNDS  OF  ETHYL. 

Ethyl  Cyanide  or  Ethyl  Garlamine  CN.CgHg  is  formed  by  heating 
ethyl  iodide  with  silver  cyanide,  but  is  best  prepared  by  adding  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  chloroform  and  ethylamine  to  powdered  caustic 
potash ;  a  violent  reaction  ensues,  and  the  cyanide  distils  over : — 

CHCI3  +  C2H,.NH2  =  3HC1  +  C2H5.NC 
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It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  77°,  and  possessing,  like  all 
carbamines,  a  most  penetrating  and  overpowering  smell ;  it  is 
poisonous.  With  dry  hydrochloric  acid  it  combines  with  a  violent 
reaction ;  to  obtain  the  pure  compound  both  substances  must  be  mixed 
in  an  ethereal  solution  at  a  very  low  temperature.  A  crystalline  body 
is  obtained,  having  a  sour  and  bitter  taste  ;  it  dissolves  in  water  with 
decomposition,  ethylamine  and  formic  acid  being  formed.  The  same 
decomposition  occurs  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  ethyl  car- 
bamine  : — 

C2H5.NC  +  2H2O  =  C2H5.NH2  +  CH2O2 

» 
On  heating  the  carbamine  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash 
a  complicated  reaction  sets  in,  and  amongst  other  products  ethylfor- 

C  COH 
mamide  Nk  C2H5  is  obtained,  a  liquid  having  a  sweet  taste,  and  boil- 

u 

ingat200°. 

PropionitriU  CgHg.CN  is  the  chief  product  obtained  on  distilling  a 
mixture  of  potassium  cyanide  and  potassium  ethylsulphate.  The  dis- 
tillate must  be  treated  with  a  dilute  acid  in  order  to  remove  small 
quantities  of  the  isomeric  carbamine.  Propionitrile  boils  at  97°,  and 
possesses  a  penetrating  but  not  unpleasant  smell.  It  combines  with 
acids ;  thus  with  anhydrous  hydrobromic  acid  it  forms  the  compound 
C3H5N".2IIBr,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  with  the  formation  of 
propionic  acid : — 

C3H5N  +  2HBr  +  2H2O  =  CsHgOg  +  NH^Br  +  HBr 

A  similar  reaction  takes  place  on  boiling  the  nitrile  with  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash  : — 

I         +  H2O  +  KOH  =1  +  NH3 

CN  CO.OK 

Eihyl  Cyanate,  Gyanetholine  p  tt   J-  0  is  a  thick  non-volatile  liquid, 

insoluble  in  water,  which  is  formed  when  cyanogen  chloride  acts  upon 

sodium  ethylate.      It  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  and  is  converted  into 

a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  on  heating  gives  off  ethyl  chloride, 

whilst  cyanuric  acid  remains  behind. 

CO  ) 
Ethyl  Carhimide  p  tt   r  N,  a  compound  isomeric  with  ethyl  cyanate, 

is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium  cyanate  and  potas- 
sium ethylsulphate.  It  appears  most  likely  that  in  this  reaction 
first  ethyl  cyanate  is  formed,  which,  however,  at  the  high  temperature 
undergoes  a  molecular  change,  being  converted  into  the  carbimide. 
This  body,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  real  cyanate,  was  beUeved  to 
be  the  latter  compound,  and  is  still  called  cyanic  ether.     It  is  a 
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colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  60°,  and  possessing  a  pungent  smell,  irri- 
tating the  eyes.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  ibrms  a  liquid  compound 
boiling  at  95°,  which  by  water  is  decomposed  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  ethylamine.  The  same  products  are  formed  when  the  carbimide 
is  boiled  with  caustic  potash : — 


CO 


|N  +  H20  =  ^2g5|jf^_CO, 


When  gaseous  cyanic  acid  is  passed  into  absolute  alcohol,  so  much 
heat  is  evolved  that  the  liquid  begins  to  boil.  On  cooling,  colourless 
shining  prisms  of  ethyl  allophanate  CgHgNgOg-CgHg  crystallize  out. 
By  the  action  of  caustic  baryta  on  this  ether  the  barium  salt  of 
allophanic  acid  CgH^NgOg  is  obtained,  but  from  this  salt  the  free  acid 
cannot  be  isolated,  nor  indeed  are  other  salts  known.  A  series  of 
allophanic  ethers,  however,  has  been  prepared  by  acting  with  cyanic 
acid  on  different  alcohols. 

When  barium  allophanate  is  treated  with  a  dilute  acid,  carbon 
dioxide  is  given  off  and  urea  is  formed.  This  decomposition  explains 
the  constitution  of  allophanic  acid,  which  stands  to  biuret  in  the 
same  relation  as  carbamic  acid  to  urea : — 

Biurift.  Allophanic  Acid. 

jjjj  I  CO.NH3  jjjj  I  CO.NH, 

p    TT      "\ 

Ethyl  Stdphocyanate     f  i]yj  r  S,  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  boiling  at 

146°,  and  possessing  a  smell  like  leek,  is  formed  by  distilling  a  mix- 
ture of  potassium  sulphocyanate  and  potassium  ethylsxdphate.  When 
this  ether  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  copious  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide  takes  place,  and  a  colourless  volatile  liquid,  having  a  strong 
alliaceous  smeU,  is  formed,  which  has  the  composition  and  the  same 
boiling-point  as  ethyl  xanthate.  These  bodies  are,  however,  not  iden- 
tical, for  whilst  the  latter  compound  is  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash  into  potassium  ethyl  sulphocarbonate  and  ethyl 
hydrosulphide,  the  isomeric  compound,  which  has  been  called  car- 
bonyl'disulphchdiethyl,  yields  by  the  same  treatment  potassium  car- 
bonate and  ethyl  hydrosulphide.  The  cause  of  this  isomerism  is 
explained  by  the  following  equations : — 

Ethyl  Xanthate. 

Carbonyl-disulpho- 
diethyl. 

EthylsulphocarUmide  or  Ethyl  Mmtafd-oil  n4  J^Vr ,  which  is  iso- 
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raeric  with  ethyl  sulphocyanate,  is  prepared  from  ethylamine  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  methyl  compound  is  obtained  from 
methylamine.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  possessing  a  pungent  smell 
and  irritating  the  eyes;  in  contact  with  the  skin  it  produces  red- 
dening, and  a  burning  pain. 


ETHYLAMINES. 

The  diflferent  amines  of  ethyl  are  prepared  from  ethyl  chloride  or 
iodide  in  the  same  way  as  the  methylamines  are  obtained  from 
methyl  iodide.  To  obtain  them  on  the  small  scale  ethyl  iodide  is 
heated  with  alcohol  and  strong  aqueous  ammonia  in  sealed  glass 
tubes  to  100''.  To  prepare  large  quantities  of  them  it  is  best  to  use 
the  crude  ethyl  chloride,  which  is  obtained  as  a  bye-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  chloral  hydrate,  and  which  is  heated  in  large  iron 
digesters  with  alcoholic  ammonia.  After  the  reaction  is  finished 
the  liquid  is  separated  by  filtration  from  the  ammonium  chloride, 
and  the  alcohol  distilled  off.  The  residue,  after  drying  on  a  water- 
bath,  is  decomposed  by  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and 
the  light  layer  consisting  of  the  three  bases  treated  with  oxalic 
ether  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  amines  of  methyl,  for  although 
the  boiling-points  of  the  ethyl  bases  differ  very  much,  it  is  singxdar 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  them  by  fractional  distillation. 

C2H5  ^ 

JEthylamine       H  >N  is  a  very  mobile  liquid,  smelling  like  am- 

monia,  and  boiling  at  IS*?®.  It  is  miscible  with  water,  and  is  a  stronger 
base  than  ammonia,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  reactions  chiefly  by 
redissolving  precipitated  aluminium  hydroxide,  when  added  in  excess. 
The  hydrochloride  or  ethylammonium  chloride  N(C3H5)H3C1  crystal- 
lizes in  thin  plates  ;  it  is  a  deliquescent  salt,  and  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  The  sulphate  does  not  crystallize,  and  is  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

"When  chlorine  is  passed  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  ethylamine, 
dichlorethylamine  CgHgClg-NHg  separates  as  a  yellow  heavy  oil,  having 
a  very  penetrating  smell  and  boiling  at  ^V.  By  alkalis  it  is  decom- 
posed with  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  : — 

CHg  CH3 

I  +  3K0H  =  I  +  2KC1  +  NHg  +  H^O 

CCI2.NH2  CO.OK 

On  passing  dry  carbon  dioxide  into  ethylamine,  ethylammonium 

(  NTT  O  TT 
carbamate  CO -J  oN?C  H  MT  ^  forced,  a  white  solid,  corresponding 

to  ammonium  carbamate  (vide  page  65). 

Ethylamine  has  also  been  obtained  by  several  other  reactions.     It 
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was  discovered  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  on  ethyl  carbimide, 
and  is  produced  by  heating  ethyl  nitrate  with  ammonia,  and  by  acting 
with  nascent  hydrogen  upon  acetonitrile.  It  occurs  also  amongst  the 
volatile  bases  formed  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  bones  and  other 
animal  substances. 

Diethylamine  CgH^  v  N  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  57°,  and  possessing  an 

ammoniacal  smell;  it  is  soluble  in  water.  On  distilling  its  hydro- 
chloride with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  nitrate  nitroso- 

diethyline  ^  2    5J2  j.  N  is  formed,  a  liquid  boiling  at  177°,  and  which 

by  the  action  of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  is  again  converted  into 
diethylamine. 

Triethylamine   CgHg  >  N"  is  a  light  colourless  liquid,  strongly  alka- 

line,  and  only  sparingly  solubl<>  in  water,  boiling  at  89°.  On  heating 
its  hydrochloride  with  potassium  nitrite,  ethyl  alcohol  and  nitrosodi- 
ethyline  are  formed. 

Triethylamine  combines  readily  with  ethyl  iodide,  heat  being  evolved 
during  the  reaction,  and  tetrethylammonium  iodide  ^^(CgHg)^!  is  formed, 
a  salt  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  forms  large  colourless  crystals. 
On  treating  its  solution  with  freshly  precipitated  silver  oxide,  the 
hydroxide  N(C2H5)40H  is  obtained,  which  has  a  bitter  and  very 
caustic  taste.  On  evaporating  its  solution  in  voa^uo  it  is  left  as  a 
crystalline,  deliquescent  mass.  Like  caustic  potash  it  attacks  and 
dissolves  the  skin,  saponifies  fats,  and  precipitates  metallic  salts,  but 
does  not  redissolve  chromic  hydroxide.  On  heating  the  hydroxide 
it  is  resolved  into  water,  ethene,  and  triethylamine. 

With  acids  it  forms  soluble  salts,  which  crystallize  welL  On  add- 
ing platinum  chloride  to  a  solution  of  tetrethylammonium  chloride, 
2[N"(C2H5)4C1]  +  PtCl^  is  obtained  as  a  yellow,  crystalline  preci- 
pitate. 


ETHYLA.TED    UREAS. 


Compound  ureas,  or  carbamide  in  which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
alcohol  radicals,  can  be  obtained  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which 
common  urea  is  produced  from  ammonia  and  cyanic  acid,  viz.  either 
by  acting  with  cyanic  acid  upon  an  amine  or  by  treating  a  carbimide 
with  ammonia  or  an  amine. 

Ethyl- carbamide    CO  I  ^^   2    6^ — This  compound  is  obtained  by 

the  action  of  ammonia  upon  ethyl  carbimide,  as  well  as  by  com- 
bining cyanic  acid  with  ethylamine.     It  crystallizes  from  water  in 
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long  colourless  prisms,  and  combines  with  acids  like  common  urea ; 

its  nitrate  is  readily  soluble  in  water. « 

Diethyl-carbamide  exists  in   two  metameric  modifications ;    one 

(  NTT  C  TT 
having  the  constitution  CO  -J  ^^'2    5  jg  produced  by  acting  with 

ethylamine  upon  ethyl  carbimide.  It  crystallizes  in  long  prisms, 
fuses  at  107^  boils  at  263°  and  yields  on  boiling  with  potash  solution, 
potassium  carbonate  and  ethylamine. 

Its  isomeride  COk  >^/p2  jg  formed  by  treating  diethylamine 

with  cyanic  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  caustic  potash  with  the  forma- 
tion of  potassium  carbonate,  ammonia,  and  diethylamine. 

f  T^TT  O  TT 

Triethyl'Carhamide  CO  •<  ^,A  tI  \  ^>  ^  crystalline  solid,  soluble  in 

water,  fusing  at  63°  and  boiling  at  223°,  has  been  prepared  from 
diethylamine  and  ethyl  carbimide. 

Ureas  containing  more  than  three  alcohol  radicals  have  not  yet 
been  obtained,  as  triamines  do  not  act  either  upon  carbimides  or  on 
cyanic  acid. 

Ethylated  Sulphocarhamides  have  been  produced  by  analogous 
reactions  from  the  so-called  mustard  oils.    Thus  ammonia  and  ethyl 

sulphocarbimide  form  ethyUsulphocarbamide    CS  <  -kthV  H     ^^^^^ 

crystals,  which  melt  at  106°.    By  acting  with  ethylamine  on  the  same 

r  "NTT  0  TT 
mustard-oil,  we  obtain  diethyl-sulphocarbamide  CS  \  -^g^■rT'p^TT^awhite, 

crystalline  solid.  When  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  with  mercuric 
oxide,  oxygen  is  exchanged  for  sulphur,  and  diethyl-carbamide  and 
mercuric  sulphide  are  formed.  On  heating  its  alcoholic  solution 
with  ethylamine  and  mercuric  oxid^,  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  is 
obtained,  triethyl-guanidine  being  formed  ; — 

(NRC^H,  rNH.CA 

C^  S  4-  N.C2H5.H2  +  HgO  =  C  ^  N.C2H5     +  HgO  +  HgS 

tKH.C2H5  (NH.C2H5 

This  compound  is  as  powerful  a  base  as  common  guanidine;  its 
solution  rapidly  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  and  is  converted 
into  a  crystalline  mass. 


PHOSPHORUS   BASES   OF  ETHYL. 


IIthylphosphine<  H    . — The  hydriodide  of  this  base  is  obtained 

from  ethyl  iodide,  phosphonium  iodide,  and  zinc  oxide,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  corresponding  compound  in  the  methyl  series.    The  base. 
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set  free  by  means  of  water,  is  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  strong 
refractive  power,  lighter  than  water,  boiling  at  25°,  and  without 
any  action  on  vegetable  colours.  Its  odour  is  most  overpovrering, 
resembling  that  of  the  carbamines,  and  producing  an  intensely 
bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  and  deep  down  in  the  throat.  In  con- 
tact with  chlorine,  bromine,  or  fuming  nitric  acid  it  takes  fire.  Its 
vapour  bleaches  cork  like  chlorine,  and  india-rubber  in  contact  with 
it  becomes  transparent  and  brittle.  It  combines  with  sulphur  and 
carbon  disulphide,  forming  liquid  compounds,  and  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acid  it  forms  crystalline 
salts.  The  hydrochloride  gives  with  platinum  chloride  the  double  salt 
[P  (CgHg)  HgClJg  +  PtCl^,  crystallizing  in  splendid  crimson  needles. 
The  hydriodide  forms  large,  four-sided,  thin,  iridescent  plates. 

Nitric  acid  acts  on  the  base  in  a  similar  way  as  on  the  methyl  base, 
ethylpJiosphinic  acid  P03(C2H5)H2  being  formed,  a  crystalline  solid, 
which  melts  at  44°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  volatilizes  v<rithout 
decomposition.  This  compound  is  isomeric  with  ethylphosphorous 
acid,  from  which  it  differs  by  being  a  bibasic  acid  whilst  the  latter 
is  monobasic ;  the  constitution  of  the  two  acids  being  represented 
by  the  following  formulae  : — 


Ethylpliosphinic  Acid.  .  Ethylphosphorous  Acid. 

PO^  OH  PO^  OH 


(oh  (h 

Diethyljphosphine  P  -{  CgHg  is  formed  together  with  ethylphosphine, 

H 

and  isolated  in  the  same  way  as  the  dimethyl-compound.  It  is  a 
colourless,  light,  refractive  liquid,  boiling  at  85°,  and  having  a  neutral 
reaction.  The  odour  is  penetrating  and  very  persistent,  but  quite 
different  from  that  of  ethylphosphine.  It  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly, 
with  much  evolution  of  heat,  the  liquid  sometimes  taking  fire.  With 
sulphur  and  carbon  disulphide  it  forms  liquid  compounds,  and  with 
acids  salts,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  hydriodide,  do  not 
crystallize  well. 

Diethylphosphinic  Add  P03(C2H5)2H  is  a  liquid,  and  forms  crystal- 
line salts. 

Triethylphoyphine  V  <  CgH^. — The  hydriodide  of  this  base  is  pro- 

(C2H5 
duced  by  heating  absolute  alcohol  with  phosphonium  iodide  in  sealed 
tubes  for  some  hours  to  160° : — 

SCCgH^.OH)  +  PHJ  =  (C2H,)3PHI  +  3H2O 

Triethylphosphine  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  ethide  upon 
phosphorus  trichloride.     Phosphorus  trichloride  is  added  drop  by 
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drop  to  a  solution  of  zinc-ethyl  in  ether,  contained  in  a  flask  filled 
with  carbon  dioxide;  a  violent  reaction  sets  in,  zinc  chloride  and 
triethylphosphine  being  formed,  which  are  separated  by  adding  solid 
caustic  potash  and  water,  by  which  sufficient  heat  is  evolved  to  vola- 
tilize the  base. 

It  is  a  colourless,  refractive  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  boiling 
at  127'5°.  Its  odour  in  the  concentrated  state  is  most  powerful  and 
unpleasant,  but  when  diluted  it  becomes  fragrant,  and  resembles  very 
much  that  of  hyacinths.  When  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air 
it  absorbs  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  ti^iethylphosphine  oxide 
P0(C2H5)3,  white  needle-shaped  crystals,  boiling  at  240°.  When  this 
oxidation  goes  on  very  rapidly,  so  much  heat  is  evolved  that  the 
liquid  takes  fire.  Triethylphosphine  is  only  a  weak  base,  and  forms 
salts  which  do  not  crystallize  well ;  the  hydrochloride  combines  with 
platinum  chloride  forming  [P(C2H5)3HC1]2  +  PtCl^  a  crystalline 
precipitate. 

Triethylphosphine  also  combines  with  sulphur,  forming  triethyl- 
phosphine  mdphide  PS(C2H5)3,  which  crystallizes  from  water  in  long 
needles,  melting  at  94°.  The  most  characteristic  property  of  this 
base  is,  however,  that  with  carbon  disulphide  it  forms  the  compound 
P(C2H5)3CS2,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  in  beautiful 
red  neecUes.  This  reaction  is  made  use  of  to  detect  traces  of  carbon 
disulphide,  as  in  coal  gas. 

Iodide  of  ethyl  and  triethylphosphine  combine  readily,  with  evolu- 
tion of  much  heat,  to  tetrethylphosphonium  iodide,  separating  from 
water  in  fine  crystals.  It  has  also  been  obtained  by  heating  absolute 
alcohol  and  phosphonium  iodide  : — 

4(0  A-OH)  +  PH4I  =  P(C,H^,I  +  4H,0 

This  salt,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  alkalis,  yields  with  silver 
oxide  and  water  the  hydroxide  V^G^SL^fiH,  a  white  crystalline  and 
very  alkaline  mass,  which  readily  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air, 
and  yields  with  acids  soluble  and  crystalline  salts.  On  heating 
the  hydroxide,  ethane  is  evolved  and  triethylphosphine  oxide  is  left 
behind. 


AKSENIC  BASES  OF  KTHYL, 

Sodium  arsenide  AsNag  is  violently  attacked  by  ethyl  iodide,  arsen- 
diethyl  As2(C2H5)^  and  triethylarsine  As(C2H5)3  being  formed,  which 
can  be  separated  by  distilling  the  product  in  an  apparatus  filled  with 
carbon  dioxide;  triethylarsirie,  being  the  more  volatile  compound, 
distilling  first.  It  is  a  coloxirless  liquid,  which  refracts  light  strongly 
and  boils  with  partial  decomposition  at  140°.  It  possesses  a  most 
disagreable  odour;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen, 
emitting  white  fumes  without  taking  fire ;  the  oxide  AsO(C2H5)3,  an 
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oily  liquid,  being  formed.  On  heating  trietbylarsine  with  sulphur, 
the  sulphide  AsS(C2H5)  is  obtained,  which  crystallizes  in  large 
prisms.  Trietbylarsine  also  readily  combines  with  ethyl  iodide  to 
form  tetrethylarsonium  iodide  A^[G^^J.,  a  salt  which,  with  moist 
silver  oxide  yields  the  hydroxide,  a  colourless,  deliquescent  mass, 
and  a  very  powerful  base. 

Arsendiethyl  or  Ethyl-cacodyl<  Ao^p^tt  ^    ^^  ^  yellowish  liquid 

possessing  a  most  intolerable  smell,  boiling  at  about  190°,  and 
taking  fire  in  the  air.  It  combines  directly  with  sulphur  and  with 
the  elements  of  the  chlorine  group.     By  admitting  air  gradually  to 

an  alcoholic  solution,  ethyl-cacodylic  acid      ^  ^    ^"^^t  \  0  is  formed, 

crystallizing  in  deliquescent  plates.  It  has  a  sour  taste  and  forms 
crystalline  salts,  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

Arsenmonethyl  compounds  have  not  yet  been  obtained. 


ANTIMONY  BASES  OF  ETHYL. 


^2^6 


Triethylstibine  or  Stibethyl  Sb^  CgH^  is  obtained  by  heating  ethyl 

C2H5 

iodide  with  an  aUoy  of  potassium  and  antimony  (SbKg)  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  a  heavy,  mobile,  colourless 
liquid,  boiling  at  158°,  and  possessing  a  powerful  odour  resenibling 
that  of  onions.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  takes  fire,  but  when  it  is 
slowly  oxidized  in  an  alcoholic  solution,  stibethyl  oxide  Sh{Q^^fi  is 
obtained,  a  viscid  mass,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  combining  with 
acids.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  its  solution,  stibethyl  chloride 
Sb(C2H5)3Cl2  is  precipitated,  a  colourless  liquid,  which  smells  like 
turpentine,  and  is  also  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  stibethyl  and 
chlorine. 

Tetrethylstibonium  Iodide  Sb(C2H5)^I  forms  larger  transparent 
crystals;  it  is  readily  acted  upon  by  silver  oxide  and  water;  the 
hydroxide  thus  formed  is  a  thick,  strongly  alkaline  liquid. 


BISMUTH   BASES   OF  ETHYL. 
C2H5 


Triethylbismuthine  Bi^  C^Hg  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl 


C2H6 


iodide  upon  an  alloy  of  bismuth  and  potassium  ;  it  is  a  heavy  colour- 
less liquid,  possessing  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  resembling  triethyl- 
stibine in  most  of  its  properties,  its  compounds,  however,  being  less 
stable  than  those  of  the  latter.     On  addinjr  mercuric  chloride  to  its 
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solution  mercuric  chlorethide  Hg  <  p?  ^  is  precipitated,  and  the  solu- 
tion contains  hismuthethyl  dichloride  Bi(C2H5)Cl2,  which  on  evapora- 
tion is  obtained  in  small  crystals. 


BORETHYL  OR  TRIETHYLBORIN'E  BoK  CgHg. 

C2H5 

This  compound  is  prepared  by  gradually  adding  ethyl  borate  to 
zinc-ethyl: — 

2Bo(OC,H5)3  +  3Zn  (C^H,),  =  2Bo(C,H,)3  +  ZZn{OC,-R,)^ 

Triethylborine  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  95°,  and  possessing 
an  irritating  odour;  its  vapour  strongly  attacks  the  mucous  mem- 
branes and  eyes.  In  contact  with  air  it  takes  fire,  burning  with  a 
smoky  green  flame ;  but  when  air  is  only  very  gradually  brought  in 

f  C2H5 
contact  with  it,  the  compound  Bo<  OCgH^  is  formed,  a  liquid  boil- 

ing  at  125**,  and  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  alcohol  and 
Bo(OH)2C2H5,  a  crystalline  solid,  having  a  sweet  taste.  On  heating 
triethylborine  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  ethane  is  evolved, 
and  bor-diethyl  chloride  BoCl(C2H5)2  left  behind. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  ETHYL  AND   SULPHUR. 

CHI 

Ethyl  Hydrosidphide,  or  Mercaptan    25  I  g  13  formed  by  the  action 

of  ethyl  chloride,  iodide,  or  potassium  ethylsulphate  upon  potassium 
hydrosulphide.  To  prepare  it  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  saturated 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  then  distilled  with  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  potassium  ethylsulphate.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentasulphide  upon  alcohol:  — 

PA  +  5^^^}  0  =  P,0,  +  5^*^|s 

Mercaptan  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  nauseous,  intolerable 
smell,  like  onions,  and  boiling  at  36°.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water 
and  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  blue  flame.  On  evaporating  it 
by  a  rapid  current  of  air,  so  much  heat  is  absorbed  that  a  portion  of 
the  liquid  solidities  into  a  crystalline  mass.  The  alkaline  metals  dis- 
solve in  it  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  mercaptides  as 

^  [  S.     Other  metals  also  are  capable  of  replacing  hydrogen  in 
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mercaptan,  this  compound  having  the  character  of  a  weak  acid 
like  hydrogen  sulphide.  By  adding  mercuric  oxide  to  mercaptan 
a  violent  reaction  ensues,  water  and  mercuric  mercaptide  Hg(SC2H5)2 
being  formed  {mercurio  aptum).  This  compound  is  insoluble  in 
water;  from  an  alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  white,  silky 
scales ;  it  is  readily  decomposed  by  dry  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  pro- 
ducts being  mercuric  sulphide  and  mercaptan,  which  by  this  method 
is  readily  obtained  in  a  perfectly  pure  state. 

CHI 

Ethyl  Sulphide  ^^    6  I  g^ — ^Xo  prepare  this  compound  ethyl  chloride 

is  passed  into  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  sulphide.  It 
is  a  mobile,  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  91°,  and  possessing  a  nauseous 
smell  like  mercaptan.  Dilute  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it,  ethyl  sulphoxide 
(02115)280,  an  oily,  non-volatile  liquid,  being  formed.  By  fuming 
nitric  acid  it  is  transformed  into  diethylsulphane  (C2H5)2S02,  which 
forms  colourless  crystals,  fusing  at  70°  and  boiling  at  248°.  By 
adding  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  its  aqueous  solution  it  is 
reduced  to  ethyl  sulphide,  and  on  boiling  it  for  some  time  with 
nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  to  ethylsulphonic  acid. 

Ethyl  sulphide  readily  combines  with  ethyl  iodide,  forming  iriethyU 
sulphine  iodide  8(02115)31,  a  crystalline  compound  soluble  in  water, 
and  which  by  the  action  of  water  and  silver  oxide  is  converted  into 
triethylsulphine  hydroxide  S(02H5)30H,  a  powerful  base,  forming  deli- 
quescent crystals  and  combining  with  acids,  yielding  weU-defined 

salts. 

CHS) 
Ethyl  Disiclphide  pVo  r>  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  151°,  and 

having  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  is  formed  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  potassium  disulphide  and  potassium  ethylsulphate,  or  by  acting 
with  iodine  upon  sodium  mercaptide : — 


202H5SNa  +  I2  =  2N'aI  +  §2^58 1 


COMPOUNDS   OF  ETHYL  WITH   SELENIUM  AND  TELLUKIUM. 

These  compounds  are  formed  by  reactions  quite  analogous  to  those 
by  which  the  sulphides  of  ethyl  are  obtained,  the  corresponding 
metallic  selenides  and  tellurides  being  employed  in  place  of  metallic 
sulphides. 

Ethyl  Hydroselenide,  or.  Selenium  Mercaptan     ^  j^  >Se  is  o,  liquid 

possessing  a  most  intolerable  smell,  and  forming  with  mercuric  oxide 
a  crystalline  mercaptide. 

Ethyl  Selenide  ^,2  5  I  Se  is  a  yellow  liquid  with  a  most  disagree- 
able   smell,   which   is   oxidized   by   nitric   acid   to    ethyl   selenoxidt 
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CHI 

C  V  I  ^®^'  ^  ^^^^  compound,  forming  crystallized  salts.    On  adding 

hydrochloric  acid  to  its  solution  ethyl-selenium  chloride  (C2H5)2SeClj 

separates  as  a  heavy  oiL 

CHI 
Ethyl  Telluride  Q^-^  >-Te  is  a  reddish  yellow  li^^id,  possessing  an 

intolerably  nasty  smell.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  on  the  addi- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  to  this  solution,  ethyl-tellurium  chloride 
(C2H5)2TeCl2  separates  out,  a  colourless  oil,  which  by  treatment  with 
silver  oxide  yields  ethyl-tellurium  oxide  (G2H.^JLeO,  a  crystalline 
solid,  soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  a  faint  alkaline  reaction. 


COMPOUNDS   OF  ETHYL  WITH  THE   METALS. 
Ethtl  Compounds  or  Zinc. 

Zinc-ethyl  or  Zinc  Ethide  ^^  >  Zn. — This  important  compound  is 

most  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  ethyl  iodide  with  an  excess 
of  coarse  zinc  iUings  in  a  flask  connected  with  a  reversed  con- 
denser. The  upper  end  of  the  condenser  is  provided  witji  a  long 
descending  tube  dipping  under  mercury ;  thus  the  entrance  of  air  in 
the  apparatus  is  prevented,  and  the  reaction  proceeds  quicker  under 
the  increased  pressure.  The  end  of  the  reaction  is  recognized  by 
iodide  of  ethyl  ceasing  to  flow  back  from  the  condenser.  The  flask 
is  now  connected  with  the  upper  end  of  a  condenser,  and  heated  in 
an  oil-bath  as  long  as  zinc-ethyl  distils  over,  which  must  be  col- 
lected in  a  receiver  filled  with  dry  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  materials  used,  and  all  parts  of  the  apparatus,  be 

perfectly  dry. 

C  H  ) 

When  zinc  acts  upon  ethyl  iodide  the  solid  compound    *  |  j-  Zn  is 

first  formed,  which  at  a  higher  temperature  is  decomposed  with  the 
formation  of  zinc-ethyl  and  zinc  iodide,  thus  : — 

It  is  necessary  to  employ  the  zinc  in  excess,  because  if  an  excess  of 
ethyl  iodide  be  present,  the  latter  acts  on  the  zinc-ethyl  and  hutane  is 
formed : — 

Zinc-ethyl  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  and 
possessing  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odour.    It  boils  at  118^  and  takes 
C  K 
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fire  in  the  air,  burning  with  a  bright  greenish  flame,  giving  off  thick 
clouds  of  zinc  oxide.  When  air  is  slowly  admitted  zinc  ethylate 
(C2H50)2Zn  is  formed,  a  white  solid,  which  is  acted  upon  by  water 
with  the  fonnation  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  zinc  hydroxide.  Water 
decomposes  zinc-ethyl  violently,  ethane  being  given  off : — 

gA  j.Zn  +  2]^  |0  ^  2C2H,  +  ZnCOH^) 

On  passing  dry  ammonia  into  zinc-ethyl,  zincamide,  a  white  solid, 
and  ethane  are  formed  : — 

g^g4zn  +  2NH3  =  Zn(NH,),  +  2C,1I, 

The  property  of  zinc-ethyl  to  undergo  readily  double  decomposi- 
tions with  a  great  number  of  other  bodies,  is  frequently  made  use  of 
in  the  preparation  of  ethyl  compounds.  Several  examples  have  already 
been  given,  and  others  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Sodium  and  potassium  dissolve  in  zinc-ethyl,  a  crystalline  double 
compound,  as  CgH^Na  +  (C2H5)2Zn,  being  formed,  from  which  the 
sodium  (or  potassium)  ethide  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  On  passing 
dry  carbon  dioxide  over  it,  sodium  propionate  is  formed  : — 

C^HgNa  -h  CO2  =  CgHg.COgNa 


Ethyl  Compounds  of  Mercury. 

Mercury-diethyl  or  Mercuric  Fdhide  p^xr^  r  Hg  is  obtained   from 

sodium  amalgam,  ethyl  iodide,  and  acetic  ether  in  the  same  way  as 
zinc  methyl  from  methyl  iodide.  It  is  a  very  heavy,  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  159°,  and  possessing  a  disagreeable  smell.  When  it  is 
exposed  to  the  air  it  is  not  altered,  and  on  heating  it  with  zinc,  zinc- 
ethyl  is  formed,  whilst  with  aluminium  it  gives  aluminium-ethyl 
A1(C2H6)3,  a  colourless  liquid,  fuming  in  the  air,  and  taking  fire  when 
exposed  in  a  thin  layer.  On  adding  mercury-ethyl  to  a  solution 
of  iodine  in  alcohol,  mercuric  iodethide  C2H^HgI  is  formed,  which 
crystallizes  in  silvery  scales : — 

CgHg  1     TT_      .      T  r^    TT   T      .      CoH, 


C2H5 


}  Hg  +  I2  =  C2H3H- C2H5  J  Hg 


Mercuric  Chlorethide  C2H5HgCl  is  obtained  by  mixing  mercury-ethyl 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  It  crystallizes  in 
shining  scales,  and  yields,  by  acting  on  it  with  freshly  precipitated 

CHI 
moist  silver  oxide,  the  hydroxide    hA  V  Hg,  a  colourless  and  strongly 

alkaline  liquid,  which  forms  salts  with' acids.     By  the  action  of  con- 
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centrated  sulphuric  acid  on  mercury-ethyl  ethane  is  formed,  and 
mercuric  sulphatethide  (C2H5Hg)2S04,  crystallizing  from  alcohol  in 
large  colourless  plates. 

Ethyl  Compounds  of  Tin. 

Tin-diethyl  or  Stannous  Ethide  /n^o^\^a     f  is  obtained,  together 

with  tin-triethyl,  when  an  alloy  of  tin  and  sodium  is  heated  with 
ethyl  iodide.  It  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  which  on  heating  is  de- 
composed into  metallic  tin  and  stannic  ethide.  Stannous  ethide  is  a 
dyad  radical.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  combines  with  oxygen^ 
forming  stannic  oxethide  (CgHJgSnO,  an  amorphous  white  powder, 
forming  salts  with  acids.  Stannous  ethide  also  readily  combines  with 
the  elements  of  the  chlorine  group.  The  compounds  thus  obtained 
crystallize  well,  and  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  on  adding  a 
caustic  alkali  to  the  solution,  stannic  oxethide  is  precipitated. 

(C  IT  ^  Sn  ^  . 
Tivrtriethyl  or  Stannoso-stannic  Ethide  /p^xr^N^c;    >-is  a  thin  liquid 

which  is  easily  separated  from  stannous  ethide;  the  latter  being 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  whilst  tin-triethyl  is  insoluble;  it  is  decom- 

posed  on  heating.  With  oxygen  it  forms  the  compound  /n^xr^\^a    f  0> 

a  white  solid  possessing  a  strong,  penetrating  smell,  and  forming 
salts ;  thus,  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  the  chloride  (C2H5)3SnCl  is 
obtained,  a  liquid  boiling  at  210°,  and  possessing  a  very  pungent 
smeU. 

C  H    r 

Tin-tetrethyl  or  Stannic  Ethide  p^-rr^  >  Sn  is  formed  by  the  action 

of  zinc-ethyl  upon  anhydrous  stannic  chloride  or  the  chlorides 
(C2H5)2SnCl2  and  (CgHJgSnCl,  as  well  as  by  heating  stannous  ethide. 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid  with  a  faint  ethereal  smell,  boiling  at  181°. 
It  does  not  absorb  oxygen,  but  is  readily  inflammable,  and  burns 
with  a  bright  luminous  flame.  By  the  action  of  iodine  it  yields 
ethyl  iodide  and  stannic  iodo-triethide  (C2Hg)3SnI,  and  when  it  is 
heated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  ethane  escapes,  and  stannic 
chloro-triethide  is  left  behind. 

Ethyl  Compounds  of  Lead. 

C  H   f 
Lead-tetrethyl  or  Plumbic  Ethide  p^xr^  >  Pb  is  formed,  together  with 

cX) 

lead-triethyl,  by  acting  on  lead  chloride  with  zinc-ethyl : — 

K  2 
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V\G\,  +  2Zn(C2H,)2  =  2ZnCl2  -f  Pb  +  PKC^H^), 

It  is  a  colourless  heavy  liquid,  boiling  at  200*'.  It  does  not  fume 
in  the  air,  but  is  easily  inflammable,  burning  with  a  yellow,  green- 
bordered  flame.  By  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  decomposed  into 
ethane  and  plumbic  chloro-triethide  (G^K^^'PhCl,  crystallizing  in 
long  needles,  and  possessing  a  pungent  smell  like  mustard. 


Zead'triethyl   )n^TJ  )p\.  J-  is  a  thin  liquid  which  is  decomposed 


on 


heating.  To  prepare  it,  an  alloy  of  lead  and  sodium,  PbNag,  is  heated 
with  ethyl  iodide,  and,  after  cooling,  the  product  exhausted  with 
ether.  It  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  forming, a  solid  oxide  having 
basic  properties  and  yielding  crystallized  salts. 


COMPOUNDS   OF  ETHYL  AND  SILICON. 

C  H  f 
Silicon  JEthide  p^xr^/^Si  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl 

upon  silicon  tetrachloride.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  ISO**, 
and  a  very  stable  compound,  not  being  oxidized  even  by  nitric  acid. 
With  chlorine  it  yields  substitution-products ;  the  first  product  being 
monochlorosilicaiirethj/l  SiCgHigCl,  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  150"^. 
This  compound  shows  in  all  its  reactions  great  resemblance  to  the 
chlorides  of  the  alcohol  radicals.  Thus,  on  heating  it  with  potassium 
acetate  an  acetic  ether  is  formed,  which  on  treatment  with  caustic 
potash  yields  an  alcohol,  a  liquid  smelling  like  camphor.  Silicon 
ethide  may  therefore  be  considered  as  nonane  or  nonyl  hydride,  in 
which  one  atom  of  carbon  is  replaced  by  one  of  silicon ;  by  substi- 
tuting on6  atom  of  hydrogen  by  other  radicals,  compounds  of  the 
monad  radical  silicononyl  SiCgHi^  are  formed : — 

Boiling-point. 

Siliconethyl  or  Siliconane  SiCgHg^  150° 

Silicononyl  Chloride  SiCgHi^Cl  187 

Silicononyl  Acetate  ^SsO  I  ^  ?^  ^ 

SHicononyl  Alcohol  SiCgH^  \q  j  g^ 

Silicopropionic  Acid  CgHg.SiO.OH. — By  acting  with  zinc-ethyl 
and  sodium  upon  SiCl(OC2H5)3  (a  compound  described  under  Ethyl 
Silicate),  the  body  SiC2H5(OC2H5)3  is  formed,  which  has  been  called 
ethyl  orthosUicopropionate,  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  158°'5. 
When  it  is  heated  with  acetyl  chloride  to  ISO"*  ethyl  acetate  is  formed, 
and  siliconmonethyl  trichloride  SiCgHgClg,  a  liquid  fuming  in  the  air,  and 
which  is  easily  decomposed  by  water  with  the  formation  of  silicopro- 
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pionic  acid,  a  white  light  amorphous  powder,  which  has  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  finely  divided  silica.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated 
potash  solution,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  on 
boiling  the  alkaline  solution  down  with  sal  ammoniac,  sDicopropionic 
acid  is  left  behind  in  the  insoluble  state.  It  differs  from  silica,  how- 
ever, by  not  being  soluble  in  caustic  soda ;  and  moreover  on  heating 
it,  it  begins  to  glow,  an  inflammable  gas  being  evolved.  Silicopropionic 
acid  is  the  first  example  of  a  new  class  of  acids  containing  SiO.OH 
in  the  place  of  carboxyl  CO.OH. 

Silicoheptyl  Compounds. — By  the  further  action  of  zinc-ethyl  and 
sodium  upon  silicopropionic  ether,  first  sUicondiethyl  ether  Si(C2H5)2 
(OC2H5)2  is  formed,  a  liquid  bpiling  at  ISS'S"*,  which  in  appearance 
and  smell  is  very  similar  to  silicic  ether.  On  very  prolonged  treat- 
ment with  sodium  and  zinc-ethyl,  sUicoTieptyl  ether  Si(C2H5)30C2H5, 
a  liquid  boiling  at  153°,  is  produced.  Oil  heating  with  acetyl  chloride 
to  180°  it  yields  ethyl  acetate  and  sUicontriethyl  chloride,  or  silico- 
heptyl chloride  Si(C2H5)3Cl,  a  liquid  having  a  pungent  and  camphor- 
like smell,  and  boUing  at  143*5°.  It  is  readily  decomposed  by 
aqueous  ammonia,  with  jbhe  formation  of  silicon  triethylhydroxide  or 
tertiary  silicoheptyl  alcohol  Si(C2H5)30H.  This  body  may  be  regarded 
as  triethyl  carbinol,  in  which  one  atom  of  carbon  is  replaced  by 
silicon,  and  may  therefore  be  called  triethyl  silicoL  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  smelling  like  camphor,  and  boUing  at  154^ 

By  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  triethyl  silicol  it  is 
oxidized  with  the  formation  of  silicopropionic  acid  and  ethene  : — 

Si(C2H5)30H  +  2SO3  =  Si(C2HJO,0H  -f  2C2H4  +  2SO2  +  Hfi 

When  silicoheptyl  ether  is  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  it  yields 

ethyl  iodide  and  silicoh^tyl  oxide  ^'(n^-u  \   f^'  ^  colourless  liquid, 

boiling  at  231°. 

Sodium  acts  violently  on  a  solution  of  triethyl  silicol  in  pure  ether, 
the  compound  Si(C2H5)30Na  being  formed,  which  is  a  white  powder. 
By  passing  dry  carbon  dioxide  into  its  ethereal  solution,  a  white 
precipitate  is  produced  of  sodium  sUicoheptyl-carbonate  Si(C2H5)oO. 
CO.ONa.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  is  resolved  by  water  into  tri- 
ethyl silicol  and  sodium  carbonate.  When  heated  to  redness  it  is 
resolved  into  silicoheptyl  oxide  and  sodium  carbonate,  being  the  first 
silicon-containing  body  that  leaves  carbonate  instead  of  silicate  when 
heated. 


ETHANE  AND   ITS   SUBSTITUTION-PRODUCTS. 

Ethane  C2Hg  is  a  colourless  gas,  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  may 
be  obtained  by  different  reactions.  Pure  ethane  is  formed  by  parsing 
a  galvanic  current  through  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
acetate ;  the  gas  njust  be  washed  with  caustic  potash  and  concen- 
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trated  sulphuric  acid,  to  free  it  from  carbon  dioxide  and  other  admix- 
tures. It  is  also  formed  by  heating  dry  methyl  iodide  with  zinc  in 
closed  tubes  to  150°,  or  by  decomposing  zinc-ethyl  with  water,  or 
mercuric  ethide  with  sulphuric  acid. 

When  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  ethane  and  chlorine  is  exposed 
to  the  daylight,  ethyl  chloride  and  dichlorethane  CgH^Clg  are  formed. 
By  the  further  action  of  chlorine  the  following  products  are  formed : — 

Boiling- 
point. 

C2H5CI  ....     '12-5°     C,H,C1.      ....     127' 


Boiling- 

point. 

12-5° 

C2H2CI4 

59 

C^HCl, 

75 

CgClg 

C2H4CI2 ....       59         C2HCI5 158 

C2H3CI3.     ...       75  CgCle 180 

Dichlorethane  will  be  described  further  on. 

Trichloreihane  C2H3CI3  is  acted  upon  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  the  products  being  potassium  chloride  and  potassium 
acetate : — 

CI13  C/I13 

I       +  4K0H  =  I  +  3KC1  +  2H2O 

CCI3  CO.OK 

Hexachlorethane  Cfi^Q,  commonly  called  carbon  sesquichloride, 
forms  colourless  crystals  and  smells  like  camphor. 


ACETYL  COMPOUNDS. 

Acetaldehyde  C2H4O,  commonly  called  simply  aldehyde  (from 
alcohol  dehydrogenatum),  as  it  was  the  first  known  of  this  class  of 
bodies,  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  spirits  of  wine  by  means  of  man- 
ganese dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  chromic  acid,  or  platinum  black,  in 
presence  of  air,  or  if  alcohol  or  ether  are  burning  -without  a  sufficient 
supply  of  air.  It  is  also  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  acetate  and 
formate  of  calcium : — 

Cli  rCHj      (CH3 

-<^  co  +  ^  co  =^  co  +co2  +  h2o 
(oh     (oh     (h 

It  is  contained  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  first  runnings 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits  of  wine. 

To  prepare  pure  aldehyde,  three  parts  of  potassium  dichromate  in 
small  pieces  are  placed  in  a  flask,  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture, 
and  a  well-cooled  mixture  of  two  parts  of  spirits  of  wine,  four  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  twelve  parts  of  water  added.  After  con- 
necting the  flask  with  a  condenser,  the  freezing  mixture  is  re- 
moved ;  a  violent  reaction  very  soon  sets  in,  and  the  liquid  begins 
to  boil.     The  vapours  have  first  to  pass  through  an  ascending  tube 
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surrounded  by  warm  water  at  about  50°.  Alcohol  and  diflferent 
products  are  condensed  and  flow  back,  whilst  the  vapour  of  the 
aldehyde,  after  having  passed  through  a  descending  condenser,  is  ab- 
sorbed in  anhydrous  ether.  On  passing  dry  ammonia  gas  into  the 
ethereal  solution,  a  white  crystalline  solid,  called  aldehyde-ammonia 
C2H4O.NH3  separates.  On  distilling  this  substance  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  pure  aldehyde  is  obtained,  which  may  be  dried  over  cal- 
cium chloride.  Acetaldehyde  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  21°, 
and  having  a  very  pungent  and  suffocating  smell.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  water ;  caustic  potash  transforms  it  into  a  brown  resinous 
mass.  Like  all  aldehydes  it  is  very  easily  oxidized,  and  acts  there- 
fore as  a  powerful  reducing  agent.  Thus,  on  heating  it  with  a  little 
ammonia  and  nitrate  of  silver,  metallic  silver  separates  out,  coating 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  with  a  bright  mirror : — 

C^H.O  +  Ag,0  =  C,H,02  +  Ag3 

It  combines  with  ammonia,  and  forms  a  crystalline  compound, 
which  has  a  peculiar  smell  of  mice.  The  constitution  of  aldehyde- 
ammonia  is  the  following  : — 

NH, 
HO— CH. 


OH 

By  dilute  acids  it  is  decomposed,  aldehyde  being  liberated  and  an 
ammonium  salt  formed.  When  kept  in  the  moist  state  it  undergoes 
a  slow  decomposition,  and  is  changed  into  a  brown  syrupy  liquid, 
which  contains  a  basic  compound  called  aldehydine  or  hydra^et- 
amide  (^q^i^^,  • — 

SCCgH.O.NHg)  =  CgHi^N  +•  NH3  +  SH^O 

Aldehydine  is  an  amorphous  mass,  soluble  in  water,  and  possessing 
an  alkaline  reaction.  It  combines  with  acids,  forming  amorphous 
salts.  On  boiling  its  aqueous  solution  ammonia  escapes,  and  a  new 
base,  oxytrialdine  CgHi^NO,  is  obtained,  which  possesses  properties 
very  similar  to  those  of  aldehydine. 

If  aldehyde-ammonia  is  heated  with  alcohol,  the  bases  oxytetraldine 
CgHjgNO  and  oxypentaldine  C^^^^O  are  obtained. 

Aldehyde  combines  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals, 
and  forms  crystalline  compounds,  which  are  not  very  soluble  in 
water ;  thus  if  aldehyde  is  shaken  with  a  cold  concentrated  solution 
of  acid  sodium  sulphite,  the  liquid  is  converted  into  a  magma  of 

crystals  having  the  formula   CH3.CH  \  gQ  ^^^      Dilute    acids    or 

alkalis  again  liberate  aldehyde  from  these  compounds. 
With    anhydrous    prussic    acid,  aldehyde  forms  the   compound 
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C2H40,CNH,  which  boils  at  180°,  with  partial  decomposition.  On 
adding  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  this  body  ammonium 
chloride  and  lactic  acid  are  formed  (compare  lactic  acid). 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  acts  violently  upon  aldehyde;  the 
products  of  the  reaction  being  phosphorus  oxychloride  and  dicMor- 
ethane  O^IJ^Clg, 

A  great  uumber  of  substances,  such  as  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  carbonyl  chloride,  &c.,  even  if  present  only  in  very. minute 
quantities,  cause  the  condensation  of  the  aldehyde  into  paraldehyde 
C^HjgO^  a  liquid  boiling  at  124°,  and  solidifying  at  a  low  temperature 
into  crystals  melting  at  +  10*5°.  On  distUUng  paraldehyde  with  the 
above  substances,  it  again  splits  up  into  three  molecules  of  acetal- 
dehyde. 

Another  polymeride  called  metaldehyde,  the  molecular  weight  of 
which  is  not  known,  is  produced  when  the  above-mentioned  sub- 
stances are  brought  into  <}ontact  with  aldehyde  at  a  temperature 
below  0°.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles  or  prisms,  which  when 
quickly  heated  sublime.  When  metaldehyde  is  heated  in  a  closed 
vessel  to  115°,  it  again  changes  after  a  few  hours  into  common 
aldehyde. 

On  heating  aldehyde  with  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride  or  some  other 
salts,  water  is  eliminated,  and  croton  aldehyde  C^H^O  is  formed,  a 
compound  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 


ACETIC   ACID   CgH^Og. 

Dilute  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  has  been  known  from  very  early 
times.  The  different  modes  of  the  formation  of  this  acid  have 
already  been  fully  described.  On  the  large  scale  acetic  acid  is 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol,  or  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  wood.  Pure  alcohol,  even  when  very  dilute,  is  not 
oxidized  in  contact  with  air,  but  in  the  presence  of  platinum  black 
and  air  it  is  converted  into  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid.  The  same 
change  occurs  when  dilute  alcohol  contains  certain  nitrogenous 
organic  bodies.  For  this  reason  wine,  beer,  &c.,  in  which  such  bodies 
are  contained,  turn  sour  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

In  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  a  mixture  of  wine,  beer,  or  diluted 
spirits,  with  some  vinegar  and  yeast,  is  kept  in  loosely  covered  vats, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  24° — 27°,  for  about  fourteen  days,  after 
which  time  the  liquid  is  changed  into  vinegar.  On  increasing  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  the  oxidation  goes  on  much  quicker.  To  effect 
this  the  liquid  is  made  to  run  slowly  over  shavings  of  beechwood 
saturated  with  vinegar,  contained  in  large  vats,  through  which  a 
current  of  air  is  made  to  pass. 

Acetic  acid  is  found  in  nature  in  the  form  of  acetic  ethers  in  several 
plants ;  it  has  also  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  animal  juices. 
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The  so-called  pyroligneous  acid,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 

wood,  is  dUute  acetic  acid  mixed  with  empyreumatic  substances.    It 

is  used  to  prepare  the  common  commercial  acetic  acid,  by  neutralizing 

it  with  lime,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness ;  the  residue  is 

gently  roasted  so  as  to  destroy  the  foreign  matters,  and  then  distilled 

with  hydrochloric  acid. 

:  To  obtain  pure  acetic  acid,  five  parts  of  anhydrous  fused  sodium 

acetate  are  distilled  with  six  parts  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 

acid.    It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boUing  at  llS**,  and  solidifying  on 

cooling  into  large  transparent  plates  (glacial  a^tic  acid)   melting 

at  +  17°.     It  possesses  a  pungent  and  sour  smell,  and  is  corrosive, 

destroying  the  skin.    It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  is 

a  solvent  for  essential  oils,  hydrocarbons,  aixd  many  other  bodies 

which  are  insoluble  in  water.     At  15"*  it  has  the  spec.  grav.  I  0553. 

On  mixing  with  water  a  contraction  first  takes  place  until  20 — 23 

per  cent,  of  water  are  present;   this  acid  has  the  specific  gravity 

10748.    On  further  addition  of  water  the  specific  gravity  diminishes 

again;  acetic  acid  of  43  per  cent,  having  the  same  specific  gravity 

as  the  anhydrous  acid. 

C  H  O  7 
Potassium  Acetate    ^    Vr"  ^  ^    obtained  by  neutralizing  dilute 

acetic  acid  with  purified  potassium  carbonate.  It  is  a  very  deli- 
quescent salt,  and  difficult  to  crystallize.  The  dry  salt  fuses  at  300**, 
and  may  be  heated  even  stronger  without  undergoing  decomposition. 
On  cooling  it  solidifies  to  a  radiated  crystalline  mass.  If  it  is  dis- 
solved in  common  strong  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  heated,  water  is 

given  off,  and  a  compound    ^    K  [  ^  "*"  H  i  ^  ^^^  called  biacetate 

of  potash)  formed,  which  on  heating  to  200**  splits  up  into  anhydrous 

acetic  acid  and  potassium  acetate.     This  reaction  may  be  used  for 

preparing  pure  acetic  acid. 

Sodium  Acetate  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale  by  dissolving  the 

roasted  crude  calcium  acetate  in  water,  and  decomposing  it  by  sodium 

sulphate.    The  filtrate  yields  on  evaporation  sodium  acetate,  which 

if  strongly  heated  may  be  freed  from  aU  traces  of  empyreumatic 

substances  still  adhering  to  it.     Sodium  acetate  crj'^stallizes  in  long 

C  H  O ") 
monoclinic  prisms     *  -^    ?-0  +  SHgO,  which  melt  on  heating,  and 

give  off  water.  The  anhydrous  salt  fuses  above  300**  to  a  colourless 
clear  liquid. 

Ammonium  Acetate    ^    s.  Lq — ^The  anhydrous  salt  is  formed  by 

passing  dry  ammonia  into  pure  acetic  acid.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water.  On  heating  it  decomposes  into  water  and  acetamide 
C2H3O.NH2. 

Aluminium  Acetate  is  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  lead  acetate 
to  a  solution  of  aluminium  sulphate ;  it  is  used  under  the  name  of 
"red  liquor,"  as  a  mordant  in  calico-printing. 
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By  dissolving  iron  turnings  in  pyroligneous  acid  a  solution  of 
ferrous  acetate  is  obtained  called  "  iron  liquor  "  which  is  also  employed 
as  a  mordant. 

Lead  Acetate,  commonly  called  sugar  of  lead,  Pb (€211302)2  +  SHgO, 
is  manufactured  by  dissolving  litharge  in  dilute  acetic  acid;  it 
crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water.    Its 

solution  has  the  power  of  dissolving  large  q  uantities  of  litharge,  basic 

CHOI  «^    ••■  o  ' 

salts  such  as     2  ^^  L  PI3  being  formed,  the  solutions  of  which  have 

a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  are  used  for  surgical  purposes. 

Cupric  Acetate. — ^The  so-called  "  verdigris,"  which  is  prepared  on  the 
large  scale  by  bringing  the  marc  of  grapes  in  contact  with  copper- 
sheeting,   is    a  mixture    of  basic    salts,    and    consists    chiefly    of 

2  A/?  VGw,,     By  dissolving  it  in  acetic  acid,  the  normal  acetate 

Cu (0211302)2  +  H2O,  crystallizing  in  rhombic  prisms,  is  obtained. 

The  beautiful  green  pigment  called  "  emerald  green  "  is  a  double 

2AsO  ) 
salt  of  copper  acetate  and  arsenite  p  tt  q^  r  Cug,  and  is  prepared  by 

adding  acetic  acid  to  copper  arsenite. 

C  H  O  1 

Silver  Acetate  ^  |  J-  0. — Silver  nitrate  precipitates  from  a  solu- 
tion of  an  acetate  this  salt  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which 
crystallizes  from  boiling  water  in  flat,  flexible,  white,  shining  needles. 

Methyl  Acetate  ^q\t   ?-  0  is  a  mobile  liquid  having  a  refreshing 

smell,  boiling  at  55°.  It  is  contained  in  crude  wood  spirits.  To 
prepare  it  a  mixture  of  methyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  is  distilled 
with  dry  sodium  acetate.  This  ether  has  the  same  boiling-point  as 
its  metameride  ethyl  formate.  Both  can,  however,  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  each  other ;  by  treatment  with  alkalis,  methyl  acetate 
yields  methyl  alcohol  and  an  alkaline  acetate,  whilst  ethyl  formate 
gives  ethyl  alcohol  and  an  alkaline  formate. 

C  IT  O  ) 

Ethyl  Acetate  ^  |t    ?-  0,  a  liquid  known  by  the  name  of  "  acetic 

ether,'*  is  best  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  To  9  parts  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  36  parts  of  commercial  absolute  alcohol  are 
added  by  means  of  a  funnel  tube  which  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  liquid  well  stirred.  After  stand- 
ing for  twenty-four  hours  this  mixture  is  added  to  6  parts  of  sodium 
acetate,  which  has  previously  been  fused  and  broken  into  small  frag- 
ments, and  after  twelve  hours  the  mixture  is  distilled.  Thus  6  parts 
of  pure  acetic  ether  are  obtained,  from  which,  by  rectifying  over  calcium 
chloride,  traces  of  water  are  removed.  Ethyl  acetate  boils  at  74°,  and 
possesses  a  very  pleasant  and  refreshing  smell.  It  dissolves  in  about 
11  parts  of  water;  the  solution  soon  assumes  an  acid  reaction,  the 
ether  being  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  Acetic  ether  is 
also  slowly  formed  by  allowing  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  alcohol 
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to  stand  for  some  time,  the  refreshing  smell  of  hock- vinegar  being 
due  to  an  admixture  of  this  ether. 

Sodium  has  a  very  peculiar  action  upon  the  acetates  of  methyl  and 
ethyl.  As  far  as  this  very  complicated  reaction  has  been  studied,  the 
first  stage  is  that  in  the  methyl  group  of  acetyl  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
after  the  other  is  substituted  by  sodium  ;  but  little  or  no  hydrogen  is 
set  free,  probably  because  it  acts  in  the  nascent  state  upon  some  of 
the  acetyl.  The  sodium  compounds  thus  formed  are  again  acted 
upon  by  the  excess  of  the  acetic  ethers,  the  product  of  the  reaction 
consisting  of  a  white  solid,  from  which  two  crystallinic  compounds 
have  been  isolated,  which  have  been  formed  according  to  the  follow- 
ing equations  : — 


(1)  CH3 

CO.OCH. 
CHNa„ 


CH3 

I 
CO 

I 

CHlSTa 


+  NaO.CH 


3 


CO.OCH 


3 


(2)    CH 


3 


CO.OCH 
CH, 


3 


CO.OC2H5 

CHNa„ 


CO 
CHNa 


+  NaO.CH 


2'-'-6 


CO.OCjjHj 


CO.OCjHj 


On  adding  a  dilute  acid  to  the  first  of  these  bodies,  sodium  is  replaced 
by  hydrogen,  and  a  liquid  boiling  at  170°  is  obtained,  which  has  been 
called  methyl- diacetic  acid,  although  the  body  is  not  an  acid,  but  the 
methyl  ether  of  an  acid  which  is  not  known  in  the  free  state  and 
which  has  been  called  acetone-carbonic  acid. 

This  ether,  as  well  as  the  sodium  compound,  yield,  when  heated 
with  water,  carbon  dioxide,  methyl  alcohol,  and  acetone  (dimethyl- 
ketone)  : — 


CH 


3 

CO 

I 

CH, 

I 

CO  OCH. 


CH. 


+  H„0=      CO   +HO.CH,  +  CO, 


CH, 


The  compound  obtained  from  ethyl  acetate  yields  under  the  same 
circumstances  ethylacetone-carbonate  (ethyl-diacetic  acid),  which  boils 
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at  187**,  and  with  water  yields  ethyl  alcohol,  acetone,  and  carbon 
dioxide. 

If  the  solid  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  upon  acetic 
ether  is  acted  upon  by  ethyl  iodide,  different  compounds  are  formed, 
which  can  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation ;  amongst  them  there 
are  ethers  of  the  fatty  acids,  such  as  ethyl-acetic  acid  or  biUyric  add, 
which  is  produced  by  the  substitution  of  ethyl  for  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  in  the  methyl  group  of  acetic  acid,  the  radical  methyl  being 
thus  changed  into  propyl : — 

CH«Na  CH2.C2H5 


A 


+  GjHjI  =^1  4  Nal 

O.OCjHj  CO.OCjHg 


In  a  similar  way  diethyl-aetetie  add,  an  isomeride  of  caproic  acid, 
is  obtained : — 


CHNa,  CH(C^j)j 

+  2C-Il8l  =  I  +  2NaI 

O.OCjHj  CO.OCjHj 


A 


Another  class  of  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl 
iodide  upon  the  sodacetone-carbpnic  ethers : — 

CMg  Cxig 

CO  CO 

+  C,H,I  =^1  +  Nal 


A 


HiTa  CHLCgHg 


CO.OCgHg  CO.OCgHft 

The  ethyl  ethacetone^caiionate  thus  formed  is  readily  decomposed 
by  baryta- water,  the  products  being  alcohol,  barium,  carbonate,  and 

r  OH 

methyl-propyl  ketone  CO  i  q  g  . 

By  a  similar  reaction  disodacetone-carbonic  ether  yields  ethyl 
diethacetone-carbonate,  which  is  attacked  by  baryta-water  in  a  similar 
way  as  the  preceding  compound  :^- 


CH, 


A 


CH, 


0 

I  +Ba(OH).=      CO  +  C.H5OH  +  BaCO, 

C(C,H,),  I 


CO.OC2H5 


Acetyl  Chloride  C0H3OCI. — The  best  method  to  prepare  this  com- 
pound is  to  mix  gradually  acetic  acid  and  phosphorus  trichloride,  and 
to  distil  the  mixture  from  a  water-bath : — 
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3C2H3O  I  Q  ^  p^j^  ^  SaHvOCi  +  POA 


"S.  \  ^  ""  oyj^^H'^^^  "•"  -^  ^3^3 


It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  55*^,  aud  possessing  a  very- 
pungent  smell;  it  fumes  in  the  air,  and  is  heavier  than  water,  by 
which  it  is  rapidly  decomposed  into  acetic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Acetyl  Bromide  C^HjOBr,  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
tribromide  upon  acetic  acid,  has  similar  properties ;  it  boils  at  81^ 

If  sodium  amalgam  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  mixture  of 
acetyl  chloride  and  acetic  acid,  the  nascent  hydrogen  converts  the 
chloride  first  into  aldehyde,  which  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form 
alcohol ;  the  latter  is  again  acted  upon  by  acetyl  chloride,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  reaction  thus  being  sodium  chloride,  sodium  acetate,  acetic 
ether,  and  water* 

On  heating  acetyl  chloride  with  silver  cyanide,  acetyl  cyanide 
CH8.C0.cn  is  obtained,  a  liquid  boiling  at  91"*,  and  which  by 
water  is  decomposed  into  acetic  acid  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

C  H  O  ) 
Acetyl  Oxide  or  Acetic  Anhydride  q^tj^q  J-  0  is  formed  by  the  action 

of  acetyl  chloride  upon  any  anhydrous  acetate.  To  prepare  it, 
phosphorus  oxychloride  is  added  dtop  by  drop  to  an  excess  of  fused 
sodium  acetate ;  a  violent  reaction  ensues,  by  which  sufficient  heat 
is  evolved  to  volatilize  the  anhydride,  which  is  formed  by  the  two 
successive  reactions : — 

(1)    POCI3  +  3^2^^^  J  0  «  3^«^«(5  J  +  PO^Na^ 

.ON         C2H3O   I  CgHgO  1    Q    _    C2H3O  )    Q      ,      ^    n\ 

^^^  Clj   +        Na]^-"C2H30i'^  +  ^^^^ 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  138^  and  possessing  a  pun- 
gent smell.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  by  which  it  is  decomposed — 
slowly  in  the  cold,  more  quickly  on  heating — into  two  molecules  of 
acetic  acid : — 

Acetic  anhydride  combines  with  potassium  acetate,  forming  a 
crystalline  compound  C^H^Og  +  2C0H3O2K.  By  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  yields  acetic  acid  and  acetyl  chloride  : — 

aHgO  )  Q      H  )   _  CAO  I Q      C,H30  I 
CgHjOj'^  +  Clj   -         Hj^+         Clj 

By  treating  it  with  iodine  and  phosphorus  a^cetyl,  iodide  C^HgOI  is 
obtained,  a  Uquid  having  a  brown  colour,  and  boiling  at  108°.  By 
water  it  is  decomposed  into  acetic  acid  and  hydriodic  acid. 
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If  silicon  tetrachloride  is  digested  with  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid 
and  acetic  anhydride,  acetyl  silicon  oxide  or  silico-acetic  anhydride 
Si(C2H30^4  is  formed :— 

4C2H3O  I  Q  ^  gj(.j^  _  {C^ILfi^^Si  +  4HC1 

It  forms  beautifully  white  crystals,  which  if  thrown  into  water 
decompose  with  a  hissing  noise,  acetic  acid  and  silicic  acid  being 
formed. 

If  acetic  anhydride  is  heated  with  ethyl  silicate  a  reaction  sets  in 
by  which  ethyl  acetate  and  triethyl-acetyl  silicate  are  formed : — 

^\(CiC.  H  ^    +  ^^fi  I  O  -  SiV  ^^s-^6  A.  C2H3O   )  ^ 

(  0C,H30 

Ethyl-acetyl  silicate  is  a  liquid,  which  has  a  faint  smell  of  acetic 
acid,  and  boils  at  about  ].90°. 

Acetyl  Peroxide  p^-pr^Q  \  ^r — ^^  obtain  this  compound,  pure  barium 

peroxide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  acetic  anhydride  in  ether ;  the  liquid 
is  separated  from  the  barium  acetate  by  filtration,  and  evaporated  at 
a  low  temperature.  The  peroxide  is  left  behind  as  a  thick  liquid, 
which  on  heating  explodes  with  great  violence.  It  has  a  burning  taste, 
and  is  as  powerful  an  oxidizing  agent  as  hydrogen  peroxide;  it 
decolorizes  indigo  solution,  sets  iodine  free  from  potassium  iodide,  and 
converts  potassium  ferrocyanide  into  ferricyanide.  This  substance  is 
formed  according  to  the  equation  : — 

CHOI. 

Thiacetic  Acid    2    Vr  f  S  is  obtained  by  distilling  acetic  acid  with 

phosphorus  pentasulphide  : — 

gC^HgO    j    Q     _^     p^g^    ^     5C2H3O    I    g     _^     p^Q^ 

Freshly  prepared  it  is  a  colourless  liquid,  but  after  some  time  it 
becomes  yellow ;  it  boils  at  93^  and  smells  like  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
acetic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  crystalline  salts,  the 
most  characteristic  of  which  is  lead  thiacetate,  which  crystallizes  from 
water  in  white  needles  which  cannot  be  kept,  as  they  soon  decompose, 
leaving  lead  sulphide  behind. 

When  phosphorus  pentasulphide  acts  upon  acetic  anhydride,  acelijl 

P  TI  O  ^     - 

sulphide  or  thiacetic  anhydride  q^q  \  S  is  formed,  a  colourless  liquid 

2        o         >^ 
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boiling  at  121°,  which  with  water  yields  acetic  acid  and  thiacetic 
acid : — 

C2H3O  )  .   .   H  )  ^      CoH.O  )  ..  .    C0H.O 


o}s  +  g}o  =  CAO|s^CAO|o 


C2H30 ) 

Acetamide         H  vN  is  slowly  formed  when  acetic  ether  is  acted 

HJ 
upon  by  ammonia  in  the  cold,  quickly  if  they  are  heated  together 
in  sealed  tubes  to  120°.  It  forms  white  crystals,  melting  at  78°, 
boiling  at  222°,  and  smelling  like  mice.  It  comlDines  with  acids, 
but  its  salts  are  not  very  stable  ;  the  nitrate  N(C2H30)H3.N03  is 
obtained  in  form  of  crystalline  plates  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
acetamide  in  nitric  acid.  Freshly  precipitated  silver  oxide  dissolves 
in  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  acetamide,  and  on  cooling  colourless 

C2H3O ) 

crystals  of  silver  acetamide        H  VN  separate.  Mercuric  oxide  forms 

Agj 

a  sunilar  compound,  mercury  acetamide  Hg  >N". 

Hg  j 

When  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  over  fused  acetamide, 
C2H3O) 
diacetamide  G2II3O  >  N  distils,  and  the  residue  consists  of  ammonium 

si 

chloride  and  acetdiamine  hydrochloride  CgHgNgClH,  a  salt  crystallizing 
in  colourless  needles.  The  free  base  itself  has  not  been  isolated ; 
by  adding  an  alkali  to  one  of  its  salts,  acetdiamine  takes  up  water, 
and  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  acetic  acid. 

The  reactions  by  which  this  compound  is  formed  are  expressed  by 
the  following  equations  : — 

(1)  2        H  In  +  HCl  =  NH.Cl  +  C2H3O  In 

HJ  HJ 

CII3  ^Hs  ^-".3  ^^z 

(2)  I  +1  =1  +1 
CO.NH2      CO.NH2      CO.OH      C(NH)NH2 

If  acetic  ether  is  acted  upon  by  ethylamine  instead  of  ammonia, 

eihyl-acetamide     CgHg  VN  is  obtained,  a  thick  liquid  boiling  at  200°. 

HJ 
By  acting  upon  acetamide  or  ammonium  acetate  with  phosphorus 
pentoxide,  water  and  acetonitrile  (methyl  cyanide)  are  formed : — 

CII3  CII3 

I  =1       +H,0 

CO.NH^     CN 
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In  a  similar  manner  it  is  acted  upon  by  phosphorus  pentasul- 
phide : — 


gCH^CO 


^  I N  +  PjSs  =  5CH,.CN  +  SHgS  +  P,0, 


Diacetamide  C,H.O  vN. — Besides  the  reaction  mentioned  above 

HJ         . 
this  compound  is  also  formed  by  heating  acetonitrile  with  acetic 
acid : — 


NC.CH3  +  0  I  CO.CH3  ^     j  QQ^^jj 


It  forms  small  white  needles^  melting  at  74°;  its  aqueous  solution 
has  an  acid  reaction. 

Triacetamid^  C0H3O  >K — This  compound  is  formed,  but  slowly, 

on  heating  acetonitrile  with  acetic  anhydride  to  200** : — 

CHo      ^T  f  S^-^S^ 


NC.cH3  +  o{gg;g|  =  N]ca^^^ 


iCO.CH 


It  has  great  resemblance  with  diacetamide,  forming  white  crystals 
melting  at  78*",  and  dissolving  in  water  to  a  neutnd  liquid. 


SUBSTITUTION-PRODUCTS  OF  ACETIC  AQD. 

CH  CI  CO  ) 
Manochloracetic  Acid       ^       Hi  ^" — "^^^  *^^^  ^  ^^^^  prepared  by 

passing  chlorine  into  boiling  acetic  acid  in  the  presence  of  iodine. 
It  is  also  formed  by  acting  with  chlorine  upon  acetic  anhydride  at 
100":— 


C2H3 
C2H3 


^}0  +  Cl,  =  C*H*Clg}0  +  C,H30j 


Monochloracetic  acid  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  melting  at  62" 
and  boiling  at  ISd"" ;  its  vapour  has  a  suffocating  smell,  attaclang  the 
eyes.  It  has  a  sharp,  sour  taste,  and  is  very  caustic,  destroying  the 
skin,  and  is  therefore  used  for  removing  corns  and  warts.  It  is  very 
readily  soluble  and  deliquescent  in  moist  air.  The  metallic  chlorace- 
tates  crystallize  well ;  on  boiling  their  aqueous  solution  they  are 
resolved  into   a  metallic   chloride  and  glycollic  or  oxy-acetic  acid 
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^^  H  i  ^*     Nascent  hydrogen  easily  reduces  monochloracetic 

acid  to  acetic  acid,  and  phosphoras  trichloride  converts  it  into  mono- 

CH  PI  CO  1 
chloracetyl  chloride        ^      ri  4'  ^  compound  which  is  also  fonned 

by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  acetyl  chloride.  It  is  a  colouriess 
liquid,  possessing  a  pungent  and  suflFocatiug  smell,  and  boiling 
at  105^  Water  decomposes  it  into  chloracetic  acid  and  hydro- 
chloric  acid.    With  ethyl  alcohol  it  yields  ethyl  manochloracetate 

2  p*        f  0,  a  liquid  b'>^*ling  at  143*''5,  and  possessing  a  pleasant 

smell.  It  is  also  former  y  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  monochloracetic  acid.     By  acting  on  this  ether 

CH  CI  CO  1 
with   ammonia,  monoMoracetamide         ^    *  -rr   f  N  is  formed,  which 

is  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  in  shining  scales. 

CHCl  CO  1 
DiMaracetic  Acid  ^'  H  f  ^  ^^  obtained  by  the  further  action 

of  chlorine  oji  monochloracetic  acid;  it  forms  colourless  crystals, 
and  boils  at  195**.     Potassium  dichloracetate  K  i  ^  crystal- 

lizes from  alcohol  in  large  silky  plates. 

Trichloracetic  Acid  tt  l  ^* — "^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^®  obtained  in 

different  ways.  It  is  formed  when  an  excess  of  chlorine  acts  on 
acetic  acid  in  the  simlight,  but  the  most  convenient  method  to  obtain 
it  in  large  quantities  is  to  oxidize  chloral  hydrate  (see  below)  with 
fuming  nitric  acid.  It  is  also  produced  by  heating  perchlorethyl 
oxide,  which  at  300**  is  resolved  into  heooachloreth/ine  CgCl^  and  tri- 

acetyl  cMoride  ni  f  •    The  latter,  in  contact  with  water,  yields 

hydrochloric  acid  and  trichloracetic  acid, 

Trichloracetic  acid  crystallizes  in  colourless  rhombohedrons  and 
boils  at  195° ;  it  is  very  caustic,  producing  blisters  on  the  skin,  and 
it  is  very  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  trichloracetates  are  well  defined 
salts ;  lead  triMoracetaie  Pb(C2Cl302)2+H20  is  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  forms  large  rhombic  prisms ;  copper  Prichloraxietaie  Cu( 0201302)2 
+  6H2O  can  be  easily  obtained  in  large  crystals  resembling  copper 
sulphate.  On  distillmg  the  ammonium  salt  with  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide,  trichlora^etonitrUe  O2OI3N  is  formed,  a  colourless  liquid  boiling 
at  81°,  which,  by  means  of  caustic  potash,  can  be  reconverted  into 
trichloracetic  acid.  On  heating  this  acid  with  alkalis  it  splits  up 
into  chloroform  and  carbon  dioxide : — 

COL 

I  =  OOI3H  +  OO2 

CO.OH 
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Chloral  or  Tridiloracetaldehyde  CgClgOH  is  obtained  by  passing  dry 
chlorine  into  absolute  alcohol  as  long  as  any  action  takes  place. 
The  final  product,  however,  is  not  chloral,  but  a  solid  compound  of 
chloral  and  alcohol  called  chloral  alcoJiolate,  which  is  decomposed  by 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  into  alcohol  and  chloral : — 

CCI3.CH  I  Q?2  =x  CC18.C0H  +  CgHg.OH    ' 

The  reaction  by  which  chloral  alcoholate  is  produced  is  rather  com- 
plicated. First  aldehyde  is  formed,  which  combines  with  some  of  the 
alcohol,  forming  acetal  CH8.CH(002H5)2,  a  compound  which  will  be 
described  under  ethidene  compounds.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
acetal,  it  is  next  converted  into  trichloracetal,  which  by  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  produced  is  resolved  into  chloral  alcoholate  and  ethyl 
chloride : — 

CCl3.CH(OC2H5)2  +  HCl  =  CC18.CH  {  qc  H  "*"  ^^^^^^ 

Chloral  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  aldehyde ;  it 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  possessing  a  peculiar  irritating  smell,  and  boil- 
ing at  99®.  Like  common  aldehyde,  it  reduces  silver  from  an  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  the  nitrate,  and  forms  crystalline  compounds  with 
ammonia  and  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals.  Hydrogen 
in  the  nascent  state  converts  it  into  aldehyde,  and  oxidizing  agents 
transform  it  into  trichloracetic  acid.  It  combines  with  water,  with 
the  evolution  of  heat,  forming  chloral  hydrate  CCl8.CH(0H)2,  white 
transparent  monocHnic  crystals  boiling  at  120'' ;  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  again  resolves  this  body  into  water  and  chloral  Chloral 
also  combines  with  alcohols,  with  acetamide  and  other  amides,  and 
with  urea.  By  the  action  of  aqueous  alkalis  it  splits  up  into  chloro- 
form and  formic  acid : — 

CCVCOH  +  KOH  =  CClgH  +  COH.OK 

Chloral  undergoes  polymerization  on  standing  for  some  time,  meta- 
chloral  being  formed,  a  white  porcelain-like  mass  ;  this  change  takes 
place  much  quicker  in  presence  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  On  heating 
metachloral  to  180°  it  is  again  transformed  into  chloral. 

Chloral  hydrate  is  used  as  a  very  valuable  medicine ;  it  acts  as  a 
sedative  and  antispasmodic,  producing  anaesthesia  and  a  quiet  sleep. 
By  adding  a  little  water  to  a  mixture  of  chloral  hydrate  and  potas- 
sium cyanide,  and  heating  gently,  a  violent  reaction  ensues ;  torrents 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  escape  and  dichloracetic  acid  is  formed : — 

CCl3.CH(OH)2  +  KCN  =  CHCI2.CO.OH  +  HON  +  KCl 

Monolromacetic  Acid  ^  /  H  *  ^  ^  obtained  by  heating  together 
bromine  and  acetic  acid  in  sealed  tubes  to  ISO**.     It  forms  colourless 
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deliquescent  crystals,  melting  below  100**,  and  boiling  at  208°.  Its 
salts  are  very  unstable,  and  decompose  readily  into  a  metallic  bromide 

and  glycoUic  acid.    Ethyl  monobroTricbcdate       ^  nxx   r  0,  a  colourless 

liquid,  possessing  a  very  pungent  smell,  and  attacking  the  mucous 
membranes  and  the  eyes,  is  readily  formed  by  hating  the  acid  with 
ethyl  alcohol.     By  heating  this  ether  with  potassium  iodide,  ethyl 

TTioniodacetate  ^  '  iQ  jg  formed,  an  oily  liquid  with  a  very  irri- 
tating smell.  This  body  is  easily  decomposed  by  baryta-water ;  by 
treating  the  barium  salt  thus  obtained  with  sidphuric  acid,  mon- 
iodacetie  acid  is  set  free,  which  crystallizes  in  colourless,  non-deli- 
quescent plates.  It  melts  at  82°,  undergoing  partial  decomposition  ; 
on  heating  it  stronger  it  is  entirely  destroyed,  carbonization  taking 
place.  When  this  acid  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid, 
iodine  is  set  free  and  acetic  acid  is  formed  : — 

C2H3IO2  +  HI  =  C^Bfi^  +  I, 

This  reaction  explains  why  it  is  not  possible  to  substitute  hydrogen 
directly  by  iodine  in  acetic  acid. 

DibroTnacetic  Acid  ^  tt  ?■  0  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at 

225°,  which  is  obtained  by  heating  four  molecules  of  bromine  with 
one  molecule  of  acetic  acid.  It  can  be  easily  transformed  into  di^ 
iodacetie  acid,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  white 
crystals. 

Trtbromaeetic  Acid         ^   h  f  ^   crystallizes  in  shining   tables, 

melting  at  130°  and  boiling  with  partial  decomposition  at  245*.  It  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  hromal  CgBrgOH,  a  liquid 
resembling  chloral,  boiling  at  172°,  and  produced  by  acting  with  diy 
bromine  upon  absolute  alcohol. 

Cyanacetic   Add         2V      )       lo. — To  prepare  this  acid,  ethyl 

monochloracetate  is  heated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide  for  some  time  ;  the  liquid  is  then  neutralized  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  evaporated.  The  residue  is  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  exhausted  with  ether.  On  evaporating  this  solution  the 
crude  acid  is  left  behind ;  to  purify  it  the  lead  salt  is  prepared  by 
treating  the  acid  with  water  and  lead  carbonate,  and  the  repeatedly 
recrystaUized  salt  decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  Cyanacetic 
acid  forms  yellowish  crystals ;  its  salts  are  readily  soluble  in  water, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mercuric  and  the  silver  salt. 

Cyanacetic  acid  is  a  monobasic  acid  as  well  as  nitrile ;  on  heating 
it  with  KD.  alkali,  bibasic  malonic  acid  is  formed : — 

L  2 
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SUBSTITUnON-PEODUCTS  OF  ACETONITRILE. 

The  compounds  to  be  described  here  have  never  been  produced 
from  acetonitrile ;  that  they  nevertheless  are  derivatives  of  this  com- 
pound is  shown  by  their  reactions.  The  starting-points  for  these 
bodies  are  the  so-called  fidminates,  compounds  which  are  polymeric 
with  the  cyanates,  and  which  are  salts  of  the  unknown  fulminic  add 
or  nitro-acetonitrUe  CN.C(N02)H2. 

Silver  Fulmincde  G^.GQSO^A.^^, — To  prepare  this  body,  one  pari;  of 
silver  is  dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  1*36) ; 
twenty-seven  parts  of  spirits  of  wine  (containing  86  per  cent.)  are 
added,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  untU  gentle  ebuUition  begins,  when 
again  the  same  quantity  of  spirits  of  wine  is  added.  On  cooling, 
fulminating  silver  crystallizes  out  in  white  needles,  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold,  but  more  readily  in  hot  water.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  body, 
on  account  of  its  highly  explosive  properties.  In  preparing  it,  or 
in  working  with  it,  great  precaution  has  to  be  observed,  as  it  easily 
decomposes,  even  in  the  moist  state,  with  a  most  fearful  detonation. 
The  formation  of  this  compound  is  explained  by  the  following 
equation ; — 

C^HeO  +  2AgN03  +  ^^2^^  =  C2(N02)NAg2  +  2HNO3  +  2H2O 

The  nitrogen  trioxide  necessary  for  this  reaction  is  furnished  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol.  Fulminatiag  silver  is  conse- 
quently also  produced  if  nitrogen  trioxide  be  passed  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  sUver  nitrate.  When  potassium  chloride  is  added  to  a 
boiling  solution  of  silver  fulminate  the  double  salt  C2(N02)NAgK 
crystallizes  on  evaporating  the  filtrate;  it  forms  silvery  shining  scales, 
and  decomposes  on  the  application  of  heat  with  a  violent  explosion. 
Nitric  acid  produces  in  a  solution  of  this  salt  a  white  precipitate  of 
acid  silver  fulminate  C2(N02)N'AgH. 

Mercuric  Fulminate  CN.C(N02TB[g  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale 
by  dissolving  one  part  of  mercury  in  twelve  parts  of  pure  nitric  acid 
(specific  gravity  1'36),  and  adding  twelve  parts  of  spirits  of  wine,  when 
a  violent  reaction  sets  in,  which  is  kept  in  check  by  adding  gradually 
more  alcohoL  First,  the  liquid  blackens  by  the  separation  of  metal- 
lic mercury,  which,  however^  soon  disappears  again.  On  cooling,  the 
fulminating  mercury  separates  as  a  crystalline  powder.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  cold  water;  from  a  boiling  solution  it  is  obtained  in 
white  prismatic  crystals.  When  kindled  in  the  open  air  it  bums 
away  like  gunpowder,  but  by  percussion  it  is  decomposed  with  a 
violent  detonation ;  it  is  used  for  filling  percussion-caps.  On  heating 
it  with  water  and  zinc  or  copper,  zinc  fulminate  C2(N02)NZn,  or 
copper  fulminate  C2(N02)NCu  are  obtained,  both  crystalline  and 
soluble  salts. 
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Hydrogen  sulphide  decomposes  the  fulminates  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  metallic  sulphide,  carbon  dioxide,  and  ammonium  sulpljo- 
cyanate : — 

CN.C(N02)Hg  +  2H2S  =  HgS  +  CO2  +  CJSr.SNH^ 

Chlorine  yields  with  fulminates  a  metallic  chloride,  cyanogen  chlo- 
ride, and  chloropicrin : — 

CKC(N02)Hg  +  3CI2  =  HgClg  +  CNCl  +  C(N02)Cl3 

Bromine  decomposes  a  part  of  the  mercury  salt  in  h,  similar  way, 
but  there  is  also  dibromonitro-acetonitrile  CN.C(N02)Br2  formed,  large 
colourless  crystals,  possessing  a  most  irritating  smell,  like  chloropicrin. 

Iodine,  however,  simply  replaces  the  meTCUTy,di-iod(mitrO'acetonitrile 
CKC(N02)l2  being  formed,  crystallizing  from  ether  in  large  mono- 
clinic  prisms,  melting  with  slight  decomposition  at  86°. 

Fidminuric  Acid  CgHgNgOg. — This  acid,  formerly  also  called  iso- 
cyarmric  acid,  is  produced  when  mercuric  fulminate  is  boiled  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline  chloride.  By  using  potassium 
chloride,  the  solution  yields  on  cooling  a  curdy  precipitate,  a  com- 
pound of  potassium  fulminate  with  mercuric  chloride,  which  is  de- 
composed by  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  filtrate  leaves  on  evaporation 
the  potassium  salt ;  on  adding  sugar  of  lead  to  its  solution  a  white 
precipitate  of  lead  fulminurate  is  obtained,  which,  when  decomposed 
by  hydrogen  sulphide,  yields  the  free  acid.  Fulminuric  acid  is  a 
crystalline  solid,  very  soluble  in  water  and  possessing  a  strongly  acid 
taste.  It  is  monobasic ;  its  salts  are  mostly  soluble,  and  crystallize 
well ;  on  heating  they  decompose  with  a  slight  explosion.  The  con- 
stitution of  this  acid  is  not  quite  understood ;  its  formation  from  a 
fulminate  is  explained  by  the  following  equation: — 

2C2(N02)NH2  +  H2O  =  C3(N02)N2H30  +  NH3  +  COg 

On  introducing  a  fulminate  gradually  in  small  quantities  into  a 
mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  trinitro- 
acetonitrUe  C!N".C(N02)8,  a  crystalline  mass,  resembling  camphor,  is 
obtained,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  with  the  formation  of  am- 
monia, carbon  dioxide,  and  nitroform  (see  page  1 02).  The  formation 
of  trinitroacetonitrile  is  explained  by  the  following  equation : — 

C3(N02)N2H30  +  2NO2.OH  =  CKC(N02)3  +  COg  +  NH3  +  H2O 

By  acting  with  hydrogen  sulphide  on  this  compound,  the  ammo- 
nium salt  of  dinitroacetonitrile  CKC(N02)2lI  is  formed : — 

CN.CCNOj),  +  4H2S  =  CN.C(N02)2NH,  +  2H2O  +  4S 

By  adding  an  acid  to  the  ammonium  compound,  dinitroacetonitrile 
separates  out.  It  forms  large  colourless  crystals,  and  is  a  monobasic 
acid,  the  hydrogen  being  easily  replaced  by  metals.  The  silver  salt 
is  as  explosive  as  silver  Tulininal(\ 
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PROPYL-GROUP. 

Primary  Propyl  Alcohol  C3H7.OH  occurs  in  small  quantities  in 
the  fusel-oil  of  beetroot  spirit,  corn  spirit,  and  cognac.  To  isolate 
it  the  fusel-oil  is  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  and  the  por- 
tion boiling  between  80**  and  105"  collected  separately.  This  is  a 
mixture  of  ethyl,  propyl,  and  isobutyl  alcohols,  which  cannot  be 
separated  by  fractional  distUlation,  as  their  boiling-points  are  too 
close  together. 

Boiling-point. 

Ethyl  Alcohol 78M 

Propyl  Alcohol 97 

Isobutyl  Alcohol 108 

The  liquid  is  therefore  acted  upon  by  phosphorus  and  iodine  or 
bromine,  to  obtain  the  iodides  or  bromides,  the  Boiling-points  of  which 
differ  much  more,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  obtain  pure  compounds  by  frac- 
tional distillations.    The  boiling-points  of  these  compounds  are : — 

Ethyl  Iodide    .     ,    .       72^     Ethyl  Bromide  ...       39' 
Propyl  Iodide  .     .     .     102      Propyl  Bromide     .     .       71 
Isobutyl  Iodide     ,     .     121       Isobutyl  Bromide  .     .       92 

The  bromide  or  iodide  of  propyl  is  next  heated  in  sealed  tubes 
with  concentrated  acetic  acid  and  potassium  acetate,  and  the  propyl 
acetate  thus  formed  is  converted  into  the  alcohol  by  heating  it  with  a 
solution  of  potash.  On  distillation,  aqueous  propyl  alcohol  is  ob- 
tained, which  may  be  rendered  anhydrous  by  a  similar  method  to  that 
by  which  absolute  alcohol  is  obtained. 

Propyl  alcohol  heis  also  been  obtained  by  synthesis  from  ethyl 

alcohol.     It  is  a  light  colourless  liquid,  resembling  common  alcohol ; 

on  oxidation  it  yields  propionaldehyde  CgH^O,  a  liquid  boiling  at  50°, 

and  propionic  acid. 

C  H  O  ^ 
Propionic  Add    ^    tt  f  ^  ^^  ^^^  prepared  by  boiling  prppionitrile 

with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash  as  long  as  ammonia  is 
given  off.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  residue  distilled 
with  diluted,  sulphuric  acid.  Propionic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid 
boiling  at  140°,  and  having  an  acid  smell.  It  mixes  with  water  in 
all  proportions,  but  by  adding  calcium  chloride  to  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion, the  acid  separates  as  a  light  oily  layer.  From  this  property 
its  name  has  been  derived,  being  the  first  member  of  the  series 
showing  the  properties  of  a  fat  (Trp&Tov  ttIov),  Amongst  the  salts, 
lead  propionate  Pb(C3H502)2  is  most  characteristic ;  it  is  very  soluble 
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in  water,  and  does  not  crystallize,  but  dries  up  into  an  amorphous 

gum-like  mass. 

CH  ') 

Secondary  Propyl  Alcohol,  or  Dimethyl  Garhinol  prr^  >  CH .  OH,  also 

3  J 

called  isopropyl  alcohol,  may  be  obtained  from  the  primary  alcohol  by 
heating  it  with  an  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  it 
is  decomposed  into  water  and  propene  CgH^.  This  gas  is  absorbed 
by  shaking  it  with  cold  sulphuric  acid,  and  isopropyl  sulphuric  acid  is 
formed,  thus : — 

CH3 


CH4-g}sO,=  gg3>CH|so^ 


CH, 

which  on  boiling -with  water  is  decomposed  into  sulphuric  acid  and 

the  secondary  alcohol.     To  obtain  it  in  larger  quantity,  it  is  best 

to  act  on  its  iodide  with  silver  salts,  and  to  decompose  the  ethers 

thus  formed  with  causjbic  potash. 

Dimethyl  carbinol  is  a  colourless  liquid  with  a  vinous  smell,  boiling 

at  84'*.     It  mixes  with  water  in  aU  proportions,  and  forms  a  hydrate 

2O3H8O  +  HgO,  which  boils  without  decomposition  at  78®,  and  has 

thus  the  same  composition  and  boiling-point  as  ethyl  alcohol     On 

heating  it  with  the  hydracids  of  the  chlorine  elements,  the  secondary 

chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  are  obtained. 

CH  ) 
Isopropyl  Iodide  prx*  >  CHI  is  also  formed  by  the  direct  combina- 

tion  of  propene  and  hydriodic  acid,  but  is  best  prepared  by  heating 
glycerin  CgH^g,  a  triad  alcohol,  with  an  excess  of  fuming  hydriodic 
acid : — 

CHgOH  CH, 


[ 
CHOH  +  5HI      =      CHI  +  SHgO  +  2L 

I  I 

CHgOH  CHg 

It  is  a  heavy  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  89°.     When  it  is  heated 
with  water  and  silver  oxide,  isopropyl  alcohol  and  isopropyl  ether 

rpR  ^  PK  f  ^ — ^  ^8^^  mobile  liquid  with  an  ethereal  smell  and  boil- 
ing at  6ff* — are  formed. 

On  bringing  the  iodide  together  with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
propane  CgHg  is  evolved,  a  gas  burning  with  a  luminous  flame. 
When  acted  upon  by  chlorine  in  diffused  daylight,  it  yields,  besides 
other  substitution-products,  primary  propyl  chloride.  This  trans- 
formation from  the  secondary  to  primary  propyl  compounds  takes 
place  according  to  the  following  equations : — 
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(1)  CH, 

CHI  +  Hj 

CH, 

1    ' 

=      CHj  +  HI 

CH, 

CH, 

(2)  CH, 

CH, 

1 

CHj  +  Clg 

1 

=      CHj  +  HCl 

CH, 

CHjCl 

By  this  reaction,  and  those  before  described,  we  are  therefore  able 
to  transform  the  primary  propyl  compounds  into  secondary  ones,  and 
vice  versd. 

Cyanides  of  Isopropyh — By  heating  isopropyl  iodide  with  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  isobutyronitrile  qtt*  ?-  CH.CN  is 

CH  1 

onned,  together  with  the  isomeric  isopropylcarbamine  p-rr^  >  CBLNC, 

which  may  be  obtained  in  larger  quantities  by  treating  silver  cyanide 
with  isopropyl  iodide.  This  compound  boils  at  87®,  and  has,  like  all 
carbamines,  a  most  penetrating  unpleasant  smell;  its  vapour  produces 
an  unbearable  bitter  taste  in  the  throat.  When  heated  with  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid  for  a  few  hours  to  140®,  it  yields  formic  acid  and 

iscpropylamine  ^S*  J-  CH.NH2,  a  mobile  liquid  having  an  ammo- 

niacal  and  sweetish  smell,  and  boiling  at  32®. 

CH  1 
Acetone,  Dimethylketone  q^  >  CO. — On  adding  a  cold  diluted  solu- 

tion  of  chromic  acid  to  isopropyl  alcohol,  it  is  oxidized  to  acetone, 
which  is  also  obtained  by  acting  on  zinc-methyl  with  acetyl 
chloride : — 

2C0  {  Clj^  +  Zn  {  ggj  =  ZnCl,  +  2C0  {  g| 

The  best  method,  however,  to  obtain  it  in  large  quantities,  is  by 
the  distillation  of  calcium  acetate : — 

?^»  CH, 


CO.o)^*  =      CO  +  CO,Ca 
CH,  ^^ 

It  is  also  formed  when  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid  is  passed  through 
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a  red-hot  tube,  and  further,  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  sugar, 
tartaric  acid,  wood,  &c.,  and  is  therefore  contained  in  crude  wood- 
spirit. 

Acetone  is  a  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  56**,  and  having  a  pleasant 
smelL  It  is  miscible  with  water,  and  combines^  like  the  aldehydes, 
with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals,  forming  crystalline  com- 
pounds, which  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

By  the  action  of  acids  on  acetone  it  loses  the  elements  of  water, 
and  yields  products  of  condensation. 

MeOiyl'isohvMnyl  Ketoiie  C^^fi,  commonly  called  mesityl  oxide, 
is  obtained  by  gradually  adding  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  acetone,  or  if 
acetone  is  left  standing  over  quicklime  for  some  time,  and  afterwards 
distilled.  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  smelling  like  peppermint,  and  boiling 
at  130®.     It  has  the  following  constitution : — 

CH3 

)>C=CH— CO— CH3 
CH3 

Besides  this  substance  another  compound,  called  acetaphorone 
CgHj^O,  is  formed  by  the  above  reaction.  It  forms  yellowish  crystals, 
melting  at  28°,  and  boiling  at  196°.  Its  constitution  is  probably  the 
following : — 

CH3  -C=  CH— C  =CH—  CO— CH3 


CHg  CH3 


When  acetone  is  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  mesity- 
lene  CJS.^^  is  obtained : — 

SG,Bfi  =.  G^^  +  3Rfi 

This  hydrocarbon  belongs  to  the  group  of  aromatic  compounds,  and 
is  trimethylbenzene  :-r- 

CH3 

I 

c 

HC        CH 


CHo — C        C — CHo 
CH 
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BUTYL-GROUP. 


The  compounds  of  the  tetracarbon-series  are  derivatives  of  the 
following  two  paraffins : — 

CH, 


i; 


CH.  CH. 

Butane      j  Tiimetliyl-methaiie    CH 

CH,  ( 


CH, 


CH, 


From  butane,  compounds  of  primary  and  secondary  butyl  are  de- 
rived, and  from  trimethyl-methane  primary  and  teriiary  compounds. 


DERIVATIVES  OF  BUTANE. 

Bviane  or  Diethyl  C^Hj^  is  a  colouriess  and  very  inflammable  gas, 
burning  with  a  luminous  name.  By  strong  pressure  or  by  cold  it  is 
condensed  into  a  liquid,  boiling  at  +  1®,  and  having  the  specific 
gravity  0*600  It  is  fo^nd  in  the  most  volatile  portion  of  Pennsyl- 
vanian  rock-oil,  and  in  jbhe  distillation-products  of  cannel  and  bog- 
head coaL  To  prepare  it,  ethyl  iodide  is  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with 
the  required  quantity  of  clean  zinc,  and  with  its  own  volume  of  dry 
ether,  for  some  hours  to  100°,  until  all  the  metal  has  disappeared,  half 
of  the  iodide  being  converted  into  zinc-ethyL  The  tubes  are  now 
opened  before  the  blow-pipe  to  allow  the  escape  of  any  ethane  which 
might  have  formed  by  the  presence  of  traces  of  moisture,  the  tubes 
are  sealed  again,  and  heated  during  some  hours  to  ISO"* — 140°. 
After  cooling  them  in  ice- water  the  points  are  opened,  and  the  butane 
driven  out  by  gently  heating,  and  collected  in  a  gasholder. 

"When  butane  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  chlorine  and  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  substitution-products  are  formed,  amongst  which 
hviyl  chloride  C^HgCl  is  found- 

NoTTnal  Butyl  Alcohol  C^Hg-OH  is  easily  obtained  in  quantity  by 
dissolving  butyraldehyde  in  water,  and  gradually  adding  liquid 
sodium  amalgam  and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  On  distilling  the  product,  butyl  alcohol  passes  over  with  the 
first  portion  of  the  distillate,  and  by  repeating  this  operation  a  con- 
centrated aqueous  solution  is  obtained,  from  which  on  adding  potas- 
sium carbonate,  the  alcohol  separates  out  as  a  light  layer.  To  remove 
the  water  still  adhering,  the  liquid  is  first  dried  over  fused  potassium 
carbonate,  and  then  over  caustic  baryta,  or  is  repeatedly  distilled  over 
small  quantities  of  sodium. 
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Normal  butyl  alcohol  is  a  limpid,  mobile  liquid,  having  a  vinous 
smell,  and  boiling  at  116°. 

Butyl  Chloride  C^HgCl  is  prepared  by  saturating  the  alcohol  with 
gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heating  this  solution  together  with 
some  concentrated  aqueous  acid  to  100°  imtil  the  liquid  has  separated 
into  two  layers,  the  upper  one  of  which  consists  of  the  chloride.  It 
is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  77°*6. 

Bvtyl  Iodide  C^Hgl  is  best  prepared  by  acting  with  iodine  and 
phosphorus  on  the  crude  alcohol,  and  purifying  the  product  by 
fractional  distillation;  it  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  129°'6. 

Butylamine  GfiQ.N^2  ^  prepared  by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  butyl  chloride  with  potassium  cyanate  in  sealed  tubes  to  110°,  and 
boUing  the  solution  of  butyl  carbimide  thus  formed  with  caustic 
potash.  It  is  a  limpid  liquid,  boiling  at  75°'5,  and  having  great  re- 
semblance in  adl  its  properties  to  ethylamine. 

The  essential  oil  of  the  scurvy-grass  {CocMearia  officinalis)  contains 

hutyl  sulphocartimide    yi^  r  N,  a  liquid  having  a  very  pungent  taste 

and  smell,  and  boiling  at  160°. 

Butyric  Acid    *    V  i  ^  occurs,  together  with  other  fatty  acids,  in 

butter,  and  is  also  found  in  the  fruit  of  Gingko  biloha,  in  human 
perspiration,  in  the  flesh-juice,  and  the  juice  of  different  beetles.  It 
is  best  prepared  from  sugar,  which,  if  old  cheese  be  added  to  its 
aqueous  solution,  undergoes  fermentation  by  which  it  is  first  trans- 
formed into  lactic  acid,  and  afterwards  into  butyric  acid.  This  fer- 
mentation only  takes  place  if  the  solution  remains  neutral;  chalk 
is  therefore  added  to  neutralize  all  the  acid  formed.  The  following 
proportions  answer  well : — 3  kilograms  of  cane-sugar  and  15  grams 
of  tartaric  acid  are  dissolved  in  13  kilograms  of  boiling  water ;  a 
few  days  afterwards  120  grams  of  old  rotten  cheese,  which  has  been 
stirred  up  in  4  kilograms  of  sour  milk,  and  1^  kilogram  of  chalk 
are  added.  The  mixture  must  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  30° — 35° 
for  some  weeks.  After  about  twenty  days  the  liqui4  assumes  a 
pasty  consistence,  calcium  lactate  crystallizing  out,  which  soon  dis- 
appears again,  being  converted  into  calcium  butyrate  with  the  simul- 
taneous evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen : — 

2C,H803  =  C.HgO^  +  2C0,  +  2H, 

When  the  fermentation  is  finished,  a  solution  of  4  kilograms  of 
crystallized  sodium  carbonate  is  added,  the  liquid  is  filtered,  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  Butyric 
acid  separates  as  an  oily  layer,  which  is  dried  over  calcium  chloride 
and  rectified. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  162°,  and  possessing  a  penetrat- 
ing sour  smell,  which  in  presence  of  ammonia  becomes  unpleasant, 
like  perspiration.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  separates  again  if  soluble 
salts  are  added  to  this  solution.    Amongst  the  salts  calcium  butyrate 
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Q^jT^Q^  f  Ca  4-  HgO  is  most  characteristic,  as  it  is  more  soluble  in 

cold  than  in  hot  water,  and  thus  on  heating  its  cold  saturated  solu- 
tion it  separates  in  shining  crystalline  plates. 

On  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  butyrate  and  formate  of  calcium 
a  distillate  is  obtained  containing  a  large  quantity  of  butyraldehyde 
C.HioO,  a  liquid  boiling  at  about  75°. 

Mhyl  Butyrate    U  It   rO  is  obtained  by  distilling  sodium  butyrate 

with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling 
at  119°,  and  having  a  pleasant  smell  of  fruit ;  it  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  rum,  &c.  The  same  compound  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  upon  sodacetic  ether  (see  page  140). 

CHI 

Secojidary  Butyl  Alcohol,  or  Ethyl-methyl  Cariinol  ^tt^  J-CH.OH. — 

The  iodide  of  this  alcohol  is  obtained  by  heating  erythrite  C^Hj^O^,  a 
tetrad  alcohol,  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  just  as  triad  gly- 
cerine yields  under  the  same  circumstances  dimethyl  carbinol : — 

C4H10O,  +  7IH  =  C.Hj^I  +  4H2O  -I-  3I2 

The  same  iodide  is  formed  when  ethylated  monochlorethyl  oxide 
(see  page  111)  is  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  concentrated  hydriodic 
acid : — 

CH.Cl  CH3 

I  I 

C2H5O.CH  +  4HI     =     CHI  +  CgHgl  -h  CIH  +  HgO  +  I^ 

CA     ^  C2H5 

Secondary  butyl  iodide  boUs  at  119°.  On  heating  it  with  concen- 
trated acetic  acid  and  silver  acetate  a  portion  of  it  decomposes  into 
hydriodic  acid  and  butene,  and  another  yields  secondary  butyl 
acetate : — 

(1)  .  C^I  +  ^^^J^JO  =  C,H3  +  Agl  +  ^*^«g}0 

(2)  C,H,H-W}0  =  c^^^}0+Agl 

Secondary  butyl  acetate  has  a  pleasant  smell  of  fruit,  and  boUs  at 
111°.  On  heating  it  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  ethyl-methyl 
carbinol,  a  liquid  boiling  at  99°,  having  a  vinous  smelL  When  it  is 
treated  with  a  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  in  cold  dilute  sulphuric 

CHI 
acid,  it  is  oxidized  to  ethyl-niethyl  ketone    Att^  \  CO,  a  liquid  resem- 
bling common  acetone,  and  boiling  at  81°.    The  same  compoimd  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  upon  zinc-ethyl : — 

2ch!  }  CO  +  g^g»  }  Zn  =  ZnCl,  +  2^  A  }  <^0 
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DERIVATIVES  OF  TRIMETHYL-METHANE, 

OH  1 

Isohutyl  Alcohol  ^^  >  CH.CH2.OH  occurs  in  the  same  fusel-oil  in 

which  propyl  alcohol  is  found,  and  is  present  in  a  larger  quantity. 
To  obtain  it  pure,  that  portion  which  after  repeated  fractional  dis- 
tillation boils  between  105°  and  115°  is  by  means  of  phosphorus  and 
iodine  converted  into  the  iodide,  which  by  repeated  distillation^ is 
freed  from  the  iodides  of  propyl  and  amyl. 

Isobutyl  iodide  boils  at  121°.  By  converting  it  into  the  acetate 
and  heating  this  ether  with  caustic  potash,  pure  isobutyl  alcohol 
is  obtained  as  a  colourless  liquid,  which  refracts  light  strongly  and 
smeUs  like  fusel-oil ;  it  boils  at  108°. 

CH  ) 

Iscbutyric  Acid  prr^  5-  CH.CO.OH  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  isobutyl 

alcohol,  and  exists  in  carob,  the  fruit  of  Ceratonia  siliqua ;  it  boils 
at  153°,  and  smeUs  like  common  butyric  acid,  but  less  unpleasant. 
From  the  latter  acid  it  not  only  differs  by  its  lower  boiling-point,  but 
also  by  the  properties  of  its  salts.  Calcium  isohutyrate  {C^^O^Gb, 
+  3H^0  crystallizes  in  prisms  which  are  much  more  soluble  in  hot 
than  in  cold  water. 

Isobutyric  acid  has  also  been  prepared  synthetically  in  two  ways. 
Its  nitrile  is  obtained  by  heating  potassium  cyanide  with  isopropyl 
iodide,  and  on  boiling  this  nitrile  with  caustic  potash  isobutyric 
acid  is  formed: — 

^  \  CH.CN  +  2H2O  =  ^  I  CH.CO.OH  -h  NH3 

Ethyl  isobutyrate  is  formed  by  acting  with  methyl  iodide  upon 
disodacetic  ether  : —  q 

Na^CH^CO.OCjjHg  +  2CH3I  =  (CH3)2CH.CO^C2H5  -|-  2NaI 

Isobwtylamine  (CH3)2CH.CH2.NH2  has  been  obtained  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  potassium  isobutylsulphate  and  potassium  cyanate,  and 
treating  the  product  with  caustic  potash.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling 
at  67°. 

CH3^ 

Tertiary  Butyl  Alcolwl,  or  Trimethyl  CarHnol  CH3  V  COH. — ^When 

CH3J 

one  molecule  of  zinc-methyl  is  added  gradually  to  two  molecules  of 
acetyl  chloride,  dimethyl  ketone  is  formed;  but  on  adding  two 
molecules  of  zinc  methyl  to  one  of  acetyl  chloride,  the  liquid  becomes 
converted  after  a  few  days  into  white  crystals,  which  are  formed  by 
the  addition  of  zinc-methyl  to  acetone,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
in  which  acetone  combines  with  one  molecule  of  hydrogen  : — 

CH^COCl  +  2gg»  }  Zn  =  ^""^f^  }  0  +  ^?f  }  Zn 
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The  same  crystaUine  compound  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
carbonyl  chloride -upon  zinc-methyl.  By  water  it  is  decomposed, 
marsh-gas  is  evolved,  and  trimethyl  carbinol  is  formed,  the  monad 
group  ZnCHg  being  replaced  by  hydrogen : — 

^  cSzn  }  ^  +  ^^^0  =  ^^^^«H  }  0  +  CH,  +  ZnCOH)^ 

In  order  to  isolate  the  alcohol  the  liquid  is  distilled,  and  to  the 
distillate  potassium  carbonate  is  added,  by  which  the  alcohol  separates 
as  a  light  layer,  which  must  be  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and 
rectified.  If  quite  anhydrous  it  forms  colourless  crystals ;  it  melts  at 
25°,  and  boils  at  82*''5 ;  its  smell  reminds  one  at  the  same  time  of  alco- 
hol and  of  camphor.  By  passing  hydriodic  acid  gas  into  well-cooled 
trimethyl  carbinol,  tertiary  butyl  iodide  (CH3)2CH.CH2l  is  obtained,  a 
heavy  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  99^  which  in  contact  with  moist 
silver  oxide  is  again  transformed  into  the  alcohol.  If  the  iodide  is 
acted  upon  by  silver  acetate  and.  acetic  acid,  the  acetate  of  tertiary 
butyl  is  obtained,  a  colourless  liquid  which  smells  like  acetic  acid 
and  peppermint,  and  boils  at  96°. 

In  presence  of  zinc  and  water  the  iodide  is  converted  into  trimethyl- 
methane  CH(CH3)3,  and  isohutene  C^Hg : — 

CELq  CHo  CHq  CHq      CHq  CIiq 

\>  ^         \>   '    \>   " 

2    CI        +Zn=      CH      +      C         +ZnI, 

I  J,  " 

CII3  OH3  CHg 

To  separate  the  two  gases  they  are  passed  through  bromine,  which 
combines  with  the  isobutene,  whilst  the  trimethyl-methane  passes 
through  unabsorbed.  Trimethyl-methane  is  condensed  by  a  freezing 
mixture  into  a  niobile  liquid,  boiling  at  —  17°.  When  this  hydro- 
carbon is  acted  upon  by  chlorine  it  is  converted  again  into  tertiary 
butyl  chloride,  which  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  chloride 
upon  isobutyl  iodide. 

Isobutene  has  also  been  produced  by  heating  tertiary  butyl  iodide 
or  primary  isobutyl  iodide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  : — 

CHg  CH3  CH3  CH3 

(1)       di      +§|o=c        +KI  +  glo 

CH3  CH, 

CHj  CHg  CHo  CH. 

(2)         CH       +h}0=      C  +KI  +  5|o 

CH,I  CH, 
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With  hydriodic  acid  isobutene  readily  combines,  forming  again 
tertiary  butyl  iodide  ;  it  can  also  be  easily  transformed  into  the 
tertiary  alcohol  by  dissolving  it  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  dis- 
tilling.^ By  means  of  this  reaction,  large  quantities  of  the  tertiary 
alcohol  may  be  obtained  from  isobutyl  alcohol.  When  isobutene 
is  shaken  with  aqueous  hypochlorous  acid  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and 
iscinUeTie  chlorhydrcUe  is  formed,  which  has  the  following  consti- 
tution : — 

CHq  CHo 
CCl 


CH2.0H 

On  adding  sodium  amalgam  to  its  aqueous  solution  the  chlorine 
is  replaced  by  hydrogen,  and  isobutyl  alcohol  is  formed. 

TrimethylcarMnylamine  or  Tertiary  Butylamine  C(CH8)3NH2. — 
When  isobutyl  iodide  is  heated  with  dry  silver  cyanate,  a  dry,  solid 
compound  of  silver  iodide  and  butyl  carbimide  is  formed ;  this,  mixed 
with  finely  divided  caustic  potash  and  heated,  gives  off  vapours  of 
trimethylcarbinylamine,  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  45°. 


AMYL    OR    PENTYL-GROUP. 


Theory  points  out  the  existence  of  three  isomeric  hydrocarbons 


^s^ia 


Pentane. 


CH 


i 


3 


H. 


CH 


2 


CH, 


A 


H. 


Dimethyl-ethylmethane.  Tetrametliyl-metliane. 


CHo  CHo 

\>   * 

CH 


CH 

I 
CH 


8 


CH 


.-A- 

CH 


CHg — C — CH3 


(1)    DERIVATIVES  OF  PENTANE. 

PerUane  CgHig  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  having  an  ethereal 
smell,  and  boiling  at  39°.  It  occurs  in  the  light  oils  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  boghead  and  cannel  coal,  and  in  American  petroleum. 
On  passing  chlorme  into  its  vapour  a  mixture  of  a  primary  and  a 
secondary  chloride  is  obtained,  from  which  by  a  reaction  already 
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described  primary  pentyl  alcohol  and  methyl-propyl  carbinol  can  be 

prepared. 

CHI 
Primary  Pentyl  Alcohol     ^  ;g  r  0  lias  also  been  obtained  from 

pentylic  acid  by  the  same  reaction  by  which  butyric  acid  is  trans- 
formed into  butyl  alcohol ;  it  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  IST'^and  smelling 
like  fusel-oil. 

Pentylic  Add    *"|t  f  0,  also  called  normal  valerianic  acid,  has  been 

obtained  by  heating  butyl  iodide  with  potassium  cyanide,  and  boiling 
the  pentonitrile  C^H^^-CN  thus  formed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
caustic  potash.    It  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  boils  at  186**. 

Methyl-propyl  Carbinol  q  g   r  CH.OH  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  120** 

The  iodide  of  this  secondary  alcohol  is  formed  by  combining  hydriodic 
acid  with  pentylene  or  isamylene  CgHi^,  a  hydrocarbon  which  will  be 
mentioned  under  dyad  radicals.  The  secondary  pentyl  iodide  boils  at 
146° ;  by  acting  on  it  with  silver  acetate,  the  acetic  ether  of  the 
alcohol  is  formed,  from  which  by  means  of  caustic  potash  the  alcohol 
itself  is  easily  obtained. 

On  oxidizing  it  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 

OH  1 

it  yields  methyl-propyl  ketone  njj^\  CO,  which  has  also  been  prepared 

by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  butyrate  and  sodium  acetate.  It 
is  a  liquid  having  a  fragrant  smell,  and  boiling  at  103**. 


(2)   DERIVATIVES   OF  DIMETHYL-ETHYLMETHANE. 

The  compounds  which  belong  to  this  group  have  been  known  for  a 
long  time,  and  are  well  investigated.     The  starting-point  for  them  is 

the  primary  amyl  alcohol  CH-J  x  tt  Att>  which  occurs  in  most  fusel- 
oils,  and  forms  the  chief  portion  of  those  from  com  and  potato  spirit. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  this  circumstance,  amylum  being  the  Latin 
name  for  starchi 

It  can  easOy  be  isolated  by  fractional  distillation,  and  is  a  colourless, 
somewhat  oily  liquid,  which  boils  at  132°,  and  possesses  a  penetrating 
unpleasant  smell.  At  —  20°  it  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mass. 
Amyl  alcohol  turns  the  plane  of  the  polarized  light  to  the  left,  but 
the  rotating  power  of  different  samples  varies  very  much ;  the  cause 
of  this  is,  that  common  amyl  alcohol  is  a  mixture  of  an  optically 
active  and  an  inactive  alcohol,  in  which  generally  the  latter  pre- 
ponderates. 

These  two  modifications  can  be  separated  by  dissolving  the  alcohol 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  preparing  from  this  solution  the 
two  barium   amylsulphates,   which   are   separated   by  repeated  re- 
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crystallization,  that  derived  from  the  inactive  alcohol  being  much 
more  soluble  in  water  than  the  other;  To  reconvert  these  two  salts 
into  the  alcohols,  they  are  first  transformed  into  the  sodium  salts,  and 
then  distilled  with  dHute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  two  amyl  alcohols  difier,  not  only  by  their  physical,  but  also  by 
their  chemical  properties.  Thus  whilst  the  inactive  alcohol  yields  on 
oxidation  only  valerianic  acid,  the  active  one  also  gives  some  acetic 
acid  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Amyl  Chloride  CgHj^Cl,  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  102'',  has  been 
prepared  by  heating  amyl  alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Amyl  Bromide  CgH^Br  is  best  prepared  by  acting  upon  amyl  alcohol 
with  phosphorus  and  bromine  ;  it  boils  at  121°.  Amyl  iodide  C^K^J. 
is  obtained  in  a  similar  way  by  using  iodine  instead  of  bromine ;  it  is 
a  heavy  liquid  which  boils  at  147°. 

If  amyl  iodide  is  brought  in  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
zinc,  or  if  it  is  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  water  and  zinc  to  150°, 

dimetkyl-etkylmethane  CH  <  p  tt^^^  commonly  called  amyl  hydride,  is 

formed,  a  liquid  resembling  pentane,  and  boiling  at  30°. 

Amyl  Oxide  p^-rr^^  !•  0  or  diamyl  ether  is  prepared  either  by  heating 

amyl  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  or  by  acting  on  sodium  amylate  with 
amyl  iodide.  It  is  also  formed  by  heating  ten  parts  of  amyl  alcohol 
and  one  part  of  amyl  iodide  in  sealed  tubes  to  200°.  In  the  latter 
reaction  amyl  ether  and  hydriodic  acid  are  formed,  the  latter  acting 
on  the  excess  of  amyl  alcohol  to  form  amyl  iodide  again.  Thus  with 
a  small  quantity  of  the  iodide  a  large  quantity  of  the  alcohol  may 
be  converted  into  the  ether,  but  the  reaction  comes  to  an  end  after 
some  time,  the  hydriodic  acid  becoming  so  dilute  that  its  action 
ceases. 

CHI 

EthyUamyl  Ether ^  H  ^  f  ^' — '^^^'^  compound  can  be  prepared  by  a 

great  number  of  reactions.  It  is  formed  by  heating  amyl  chloride  or 
iodide  with  sodium  ethylate,  or  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash  ; 
or  by  acting  with  ethyl  iodide  upon  sodium  amylate ;  or  by  either 
nmning  ethyl  alcohol  into  a  heated  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  amyl  alcohol,  or  by  the  converse  process  of  adding  amyl 
alcohol  to  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  ethyl  alcohol.  It  boils 
at  112°. 

Amyl  Nitrite  CgH^jNOg  is  prepared  by  passing  nitrogen  trioxide 
into  amyl  alcohol.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  boils  at  99°,  and 
possesses  in  the  highest  degree  that  peculiar  choking  smell  which 
most  amyl  compounds  exhibit ;  its  vapour,  if  inhaled  even  in  small 
quantity,  produces  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  determination  of  the 
blood  to  the  head. 

Amyl  Nitrate  CgHjiNOg. — To  prepare  this  ether,  to  a  mixture  of  one 
volume  of  common  strong  nitric  acid  and  three  volumes  of  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
O  M 
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salt,  one  volume  of  amyl  alcohol  is  gradually  added,  the  liquid 
being  constantly  stirred  up.  The  amyl  nitrate  separates  as  a  light  oily 
layer ;  it  hoils  at  148°,  and  smells  like  bugs.  The  inhaling  of  ite 
vapour  produces  headache  and  choking. 

Amyl  Acetate  n  fr  q  f  0  is  prepared  by  distUling  sodium  acetate 

with  a  mixture  of  amyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  which  boils  at  140'',  and  smells  like  jargonelle  pears.  It  is 
used  by  confectioners  and  perfumers  under  the  name  of  "  pear  oiL" 

Amylamine  CgHji.NHg  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  95°,  has 
an  ammoniacal  smell,  and  is  very  caustic.  It  is  soluble  in  water ;  the 
solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  gives  with  metallic  salts 
the  same  reactions  as  ethylamine. 

On  adding  it  to  a  solution  of  chloroform  and  caustic  potash  in 
alcohol,  amyl  carhamine  CgH^^.NC  is  formed,  a  liquid  which  boils  at 
137°,  and  has  a  bitter  taste  and  an  intolerable  smelL  This  compound 
is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  silver  cyanide  upon  amyl  chloride 
together  with  its  isomeride  isocapronUrile  CgHjj.CN,  which,  however, 
is  best  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium  amylsulphate 
with  potassium  cyanide.  Isocapronitrile  boils  at  146°,  and  has  an 
ethereal  penetrating  smell.  On  heating  it  with  caustic  potash  solu- 
tion it  yields  isocaproic  acid. 

Valeraldehyde  CgH^^^O. — To  prepare  this  compound  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  amyl  alcohol  and  four  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  is  run  slowly  into  a  retort  containing  four  parts  of  water  and 
five  parts  of  potassium  dichromate.  By  the  violent  reaction  which 
ensues  sufficient  heat  is  evolved  to  volatilize  the  aldehyde.  To  obtain 
it  quite  pure,  it  is   shaken  with  a  concentrated  solution   of  acid 

(  OH 

sodium  sulphite,  to  obtain  the  compound  2C5Hi^j  j  SO  N"    "^  ^2^^ 

which  is  pressed  between  blotting  paper  and  recrystallized  from  hot 
water.  On  distilling  this  compound  with  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  we  obtain  pure  valeraldehyde,  a  liquid  possessing  a  suffocating 
odour,  and  boiling  at  92°'5. 

It  combines  with  nascent  hydrogen,  amyl  alcohol  again  being 
formed. 

Valerianic  Acid      ^    \t  i  ^   occurs  in  the  roots  of  the  common 

valerian  {Valeriana  officinalis),  and  of  Angelica  Archangelica,  in  the 
bark  and  berries  of  the  wild  guelder  rose  ( Viburnum  opulus),  and  in 
the  train-oil  of  Delphinus  gldbiceps. 

From  valerian  root  it  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  root  with 
water ;  it  is,  however,  best  prepared  by  oxidizing  amyl  alcohol,  using 
the  same  proportions  as  in  the  preparation  of  its  aldehyde,  but  con- 
necting the  vessel  with  a  reversed  condenser,  to  allow  the  aldehyde 
to  flow  back,  and  come  again  in  contact  with  the  oxidizing  mixture. 
When  the  reaction  has  ceased,  the  liquid  is  distilled,  and  the  distillate 
neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate,  when  some  amyl  valerate  which 


CO 
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has  formed  at  the  same  time  remains  undissolved.  The  solution  of 
the  sodium  salt  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  decomposed  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  acid,  which  separates  out  as  a  light  oily  layer,  is 
dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  rectified.  Valerianic  acid  is  a  thin 
oily  liquid,  possessing  a  sour  smell  of  rotten  cheese,  and  boiling  at 
175°.  It  combines  with  water,  forming  a  hydrate  CgH^^Og  +  HgO, 
which  boils  without  decomposition. 

This  acid  has  also  been  prepared  by  synthesis,  and  is  formed  by 
heating  secondary  propyl  iodide  with  sodacetic  ether : — 

CH^Na      ^^3  CH3 

^1  I 

.      +  CHI      =     Nal  +  CH— OHg— CO     )  ^ 

^2^6 )  CH3  CH3 

Ethyl  valerate  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  easily  decomposed  by 
alkalis. 

Another  synthesis  consists  in  distilling  sodium  isobutylsulphate 
with  potassium  cyanide,  by  which  reaction  valeronitrile  CgH^N  is 
formed,  which,  on  heating  with  caustic  potash,  yields  potassium 
valerate.  Most  of  the  salts  of  valerianic  acid  are  soluble  in  water  , 
in  the  dry  state  they  are  odourless,  but  in  the  moist  state  they  smell 
of  the  acid. 

Zinc  Valerate  (G^HgO^^^n  forms  scaly  crystals,  and  is  not  very 
readily  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol :  it  is  used  in 
medicine. 

Silver  Valerate  CgHgOgAg  is  a  white  precipitate,  which  can  be  re- 
crystaUized  from  boiling  water. 

C  H  OT 
Amyl  Valerate  A  A     ?-0  is  obtained,  besides  valerianic  acid,  by  the 

oxidation  of  amyl  alcohol.  It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  188°,  and  possess- 
ing an  odour  like  apples.  It  is  used  by  confectioners,  and  called 
"apple  oil." 

The  amyl  alcohol  possessing  rotating  power  yields  on  oxidation, 
besides  some  carbon  dioxide  and  acetic  acid,  a  valerianic  acid,  which 
differs  from  that  just  described  in  different  ways.  It  is  optically 
active,  turning  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right,  whilst  the 
alcohol  turns  it  to  the  left.  -  The  same  acid  is  formed  by  the  putrefac- 
tion of  albuminous  substances,  and  is  therefore  found  in  old  cheese. 
It  boils  at  170°,  and  forms  salts  which  have  the  same  composition  and 
properties  as  those  of  the  inactive  acid,  with  the  exception  of  the 
barium  salt^  which  does  not  crystallize,  but  dries  up  to  an  amorphous 
mass,  whilst  that  of  the  inactive  acid  crystallizes  easily  in  large  plates. 

Secondary  Amyl  Alcohol  ^^^s^zC^T  CH.OH,  or  MethyUisopropyl 

Carbinol. — ^When  amyl  alcohol  is  heated  with  zinc  chloride,  water 

and  amylene  QsHj^  are  formed.     This  hydrocarbon  combines  with 

fumin«;  h\driodic  acid,  and  yields  secondary  amyl  iodide  ;— 

M  2 
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Cxlg  ^-'^8 


CH-CH=CIL  +  IH      =      CH— CI— CH, 

II 
CHj  CH3 

This  iodide  boils  at  130° ;  by  acting  on  it  with  silver  salts  a  portion 
splits  up  into  amylene  and  hydiiodic  acid,  whilst  another  portion 
yields  compound  ethers. 

The  acetate,  which  boils  at  125°,  possesses  an  ethereal  smell,  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  primary  acetate. 

When  the  iodide  is  acted  on  by  silver  oxide  and  water,  besides  a 
little  amylene,  the  secondary  alcohol  is  obtained,  boiling  at  108°  and 
possessing  a  smell  quite  different  from  that  of  fusel-oiL  It  is  some- 
times called  amylene  hydraUy  from  the  fact  that  on  heating  it  to  200° 
it  splits  up  into  water  and  amylene. 

By  the  action  of  silver  cyanide  upon  the  secondary  iodide,  the  cor- 
responding carbimide  is  formed,  which  when  distilled  with  an  alkali 
yields  isamylamine,  which  is  isomeric  with  amylamine : — 

Amylamine.  Isamylamtiip. 

CH3  CH3  CH3  CH3 

CH  CH 

I  I 

CH2  CH.NH2 

CH2.NH2  CH3 

Isamylamine  boils  at  78*5°,  and  has  an  ammoniacal  smell;  it  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  is  as  strong  a  base  as  amylamine. 

Mhyldimethyl  CarUnol    n^\  C  OH.— This  tertiary  amyl  alcohol 

has  been  obtained  from  zinc-methyl  and  propionyl  chloride.  It  is  a 
thick  liquid,  boiling  at  100°,  and  yielding  on  oxidation  only  acetic 
aoid. 


TETRAMETHYL-METHANE  C(CH3)4 

is  formed  by  acting  with  zinc-methyl  upon  tertiary  butyl  iodide : — 

2C(CH3)3T  -h  Zn(CH3),  =  2C(CH3),  +  Znl, 

It  has  also  been  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc-methyl  upon  pro- 
pidene  dichloride  (CH3)2CCl2,  a  compound  which  is  obtained  by 
treating  acetone  (CH3)2CO  with  phosphorus  pentachloride.  It  boils 
at  9°*5,  and  solidifies  at  —  20°  to  a  white  mass. 

Tertiary  Valermnic  Acid  C(CHs)3C0,H,  or  Trimethylacetic  Acid.— 
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This  acid  has  been  obtained  by  treating  tertiary  butyl  iodide  with 
mercuric  cyanide,  and  decomposing  the  nitrile  thus  formed  with 
alcoholic  potash.  The  pure  acid  boils  at  161^  and  solidifies  on  cool- 
ing to  a  glassy  mass  mixed  with  crystals,  melting  at  35°.  It  has  a 
pungent  acid  taste,  and  a  faint  sour  smell.  The  corresponding  alcohol 
is  not  known. 


HEXYL    GROUP. 

Four  paraffins  having  the  formula  G^K^^  are  known : — 

Hexane.  Dimethyl-  Tetramethyl-  Trimethyl- 

propylmethane.  ethane.  ethylmethane. 

CHj  C/Hg  CH3  CHg  CHj  CHg 


CH,  OH                     CH  H3C-C-CH, 

I     '  I                          I                             I 

OH,  .    OH,                   CH                        ^H, 

I  I  ^^                          I 

CH,  CHj  CH5CH3                  (l,jj 


CH.  OH 


i 


3 


CH3 


(1)   DERIVATIVES  OF  HEXANE. 

Hexane,  or  Hexyl  Hydride. — This  hydrocarbon  occurs  in  the  light 
oils  obtained  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  boghead  and  cannel  coal, 
and  in  large  quantities  in  Pennsylvania  petroleum.  Pure  hexane  is 
also  formed  by  acting  upon  propyl  iodide  with  sodium,  or  by  treating 
the  secondary  hexyl  iodide  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid.  By 
passing  dry  chlorine  gas  into  the  vapour  of  boiling  hexane  a  mixture 
of  primary  and  secondary  propyl  chloride  is  formed,  from  which,  by 
heating  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  potassium  acetate,  the  acetic 
ethers  are  obtained.  On  treating  these  acetates  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  caustic  potash  the  alcohols  are  formed,  which  cannot  be 
completely  separated  by  fractional  distillation,  as  the  difference  be- 
tween their  boiling-points  is  only  1 5°. 

CHI 
Primary  Hexyl  Alcohol    *  xf  f  0. — The  essential  oil  of  Heradeum 

IjiganUum  consists  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  hexyl  butyrate  and  octyl 
acetate.  By  saponifying  these  ethers  with  caustic  potash  the  alcohols 
are  set  free,  and  can  easily  be  separated  by  distillation.  Hexyl  alco- 
hol boils  at  157^  and  possesses  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour.  Hencyl 
iodide  G^^^  is  a  heavy,  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  179°-6.     The 
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CHI 
acetate  ^  fr  >?  \  possesses  a  pleasant  smell  like  fruit ;   it  boils   at 

Normal  Hexylic  or  Caprou  Acid  «  ^Vr  J-  O  is  obtained  by  oxidiz- 
ing the  alcohol,  and  has  also  been  obtained  from  its  nitrile  or  butyl 
cyanide.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  possessing  a  pungent  and  sudorific 
smell,  and  boiling  at  205°.  It  occurs  in  plants,  as  in  SoUyriuni  hir- 
cinum  and  in  the  fruit  of  Gingko  hiloha.  Cocoa-nut  oil,  as  well  as 
butter,  contain  caproic  acid  besides  caprylic  and  capric  acids.^  Caproic 
acid  has  also  been  found  in  human  perspiration  and  in  crude  butyric 
acid  obtained  by  fermentation. 

To  obtain  the  three  acids  from  cocoa-nut  oil,  it  is  saponified  with 
caustic  soda  and  the  soap  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the 
volatile  acids  distil  over,  whilst  non-volatile  fatty  acids  remain 
behind. 

CTT  ) 

Secondary  Hexyl  Akoholy  or  Methyl-hviyl  Carbinol  p  tt^  f  CH.OH. — 

The  iodide  of  this  alcohol  is  formed  by  heating  mannite  C(jHg(OH)g 
with  an  excess  of  fuming  hydriodic  acid : — 

C,Hg(OH),  +  llHI  =  C«H„I  H-  6H,0'+  51, 

In  preparing  it  amorphous  phosphorus  is  added  to  the  mixture,  by 
means  of  which  the  free  iodine  is  re-converted  into  hydriodic  acid. 
The  iodide  boils  at  165*5**;  when  it  is  treated  with  silver  oxide  and 
water  it  yields  the  alcohol  besides  hexene  CgH^g  and  secoTidary  hexyl 
ctitcr ' 

(1)  CeH,3H-    AgOH  =  CeH,,0  +  Agl 

(2)  C,H,3H-    AgOH  =  CeHi2  +  Agl  ^  H^O 

(3)  2CeHi3l  +  2AgOH  =  ^^^  |  O  +  2AgI  +  H^O 

Methyl-butyl  carbinol  boils  at  137°,  and  yields  on  oxidation — 

CH  1 

Methyl-butyl  Ketone  p  -rT^  I  cO,  a  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  127°, 

which  by  further  oxidation  splits  up  into  acetic  acid  and  butyric 
acid:  the  same  products  are  obtained  by  oxidizing  the  alcohol  pre- 
pared from  hexane, 

(2)   DERIVATIVES   OF   DIMETHYL-PROPYLMETHANE. 

f  CH3 

Dimethyl-propylmethane    GH<  CH3  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 

VC3H7 
sodium  upon  a  mixture  of  ethyl  iodide  and  isobutyl  iodide,  and  has 

^  The  names  of  these  three  acids  are  derived  from  capra  the  goat,  as  they  were  first 
found  in  butter  from  goat's  milk,  and  also  because  they  possess  the  peculiar  smell  of 
the  goat. 
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therefore  been  called  ethyl-isobutyl.  It  boils  at  62°.  No  derivatives 
have  been  obtained  directly  from  this  hydrocarbon,  but  there  exists  a 
hexyl  alcohol  in  the  fusel-oil  from  the  marc  of  grapes,  which  most 
probably  has  a  similar  constitution  as  amyl  alcohol,  and  appears 
to  be  a  derivative  of  dimethyl-propylmethane.  This  isohexyl  alcohol 
boils  at  151°. 

By  acting  with  caustic  potash  on  isocapronitrile  (amyl  cyanide) 
isocaproic  acid  (CHgjgCgHg.COgH  is  formed,  which  for  a  long  time 
was  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  normal  caproic  acid;  it  has 
similar  properties,  but  boils  at  199°. 

Dimethyl'propyl  Carhinol    CHg  vCOH. — This  tertiary  alcohol  is 

C3H7  J 
formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  methyl  upon  butyryl  chloride ;  it  is  a 
thick  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  115°.     Another  tertiary  hexyl  alco- 

holy  methyl'diethyl  carhinol  /p  -rf  \    \  COH,  resembling  the  latter,  and 

Domng  at  120°,  has  been  prepared  from  zinc  ethyl  and  acetyl  chloride. 


(3)   DERIVATIVES   OF  TETRAMETHYL-ETHANE. 

TetraTfuthyl-ethane  or  Bi-isopropyl  G^S^iCH^)^  is  formed  by  acting 
with  sodium  upon  secondary  propyl  iodide  in  presence  of  ether.  It 
boils  at  58° ;  its  derivatives  have  been  so  far  little  studied. 

Diinethyl'isopropyl  Carhinol  rp-rr  s  r?U  r  COH  is  prepared  by  acting 

with  zinc-methyl  on  isobutyryl  chloride.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at 
112°  and  solidifying  at  —  35°  to  slender  silky  needles.  Like  other 
tertiary  alcohols  it  smells  like  camphor;  chromic  acid  solution 
oxidizes  it  to  dimethyl  ketone. 

CH  1 

MdhylisopropyUacetic  Acid  /p-rr  \  prr  \  CH.COgH. — The  nitrile  of 

this  acid  has  been  produced  by  heating  secondary  amyl  iodide  with 
potassium  cyanide.  The  free  acid  does  not  smell  so  unpleasantly  as. 
the  other  caproic  acids,  from  which  it  also  differs  by  the  solubility 
and  crystalline  form  of  its  salts. 

A  fourth  isomeric  caproic  acid,  diethyUacetic  acid  (C2H5)2CH.CO.OB[, 
is  formed  by  acting  with  ethyl  iodide  upon  disodacetic  ether ;  this  acid 
must  be  considered  as  a  derivative  of  the  same  unknown  hydrocarbon 
from  which  methyl-diethyl  carhinol  is  theoretically  derived. 

Trmiethyl-ethylTifiethane  C  •<  k,  ^^^    has  been  obtained  by  acting 

with  zinc-ethyl  on  tertiary  butyl  iodide  as  a  liquid  boiling  between 
43°  and  48°. 
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HEPTYL  GROUP. 
"We  know  four  isomeric  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  CyH^g,  viz. : 

Heptane.       ^^'"Xh'^tt*'*'^''     ^1^^^...        Triethyl-methane. 

CH,  CHgCH,  CH,  CH, 

CH^  9  ^Hj  CH„ 


CHj  ^Hj  CH3— C— CHg       GH-CH,-CH3 


CHj  CHj  CH,  CH, 


CH,  J 


CH,  V^«  t!H,  CH, 

I  I  »  8 

CH,  CH3 


CH3 

Heptane  occurs  in  Pennsylvania  petroleum  and  in  the  coal  tars 
containing  other  paraffins.     Pure  heptane  is  also  obtained  by  distil- 

(  CO  H 

ling  azelaic  acid  CyH^^ -j  qq^H ^^^^  caustic  baryta;  it  boils  at  lOO'^'S. 

Ethyl-amyl  is  formed  by  acting  on  a  mixture  of  the  bromides  or 
iodides  of  ethyl  and  amyl  with  sodium ;  it  boils  at  91^  The  third  of 
these  paraffins  has  been  prepared  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  upon 
propidene  dichloride  (CH3)2CCl2  (see  tetramethyl-methane) ;  it  boils 
at  86°.  Triethyl-methane  is  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  and 
sodium  on  ethyl  orthoformate  (see  page  118) ;  it  boils  at  96^ 

By  acting  on  these  paraffins  with  chlorine  different  heptyl  chlorides 
are  produced,  from  which  alcohols  and  other  derivatives  have  been 
obtained.  Thus  heptane  yields  a  primary  heptyl  alcohol  boiling  at 
about  175^  and  a  secondary  boiling  at  160°. 

(Enanthyl  Aldehyde  or  CEnanthoI  C^H^fi  is  formed  by  oxidizing 
primary  heptyl  alcohol,  and  may  be  obtained  in  quantity  by  subject- 
ing castor-oil  to  destructive  distillation.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
having  a  pungent  smell  and  boiling  at  154° ;  like  other  aldehydes  it 
forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali- 
metals. 

OHO) 
(Enanthylic  Acid     ^    ^^jj  >  0,  or  heptylic  acid,  is  prepared  by  oxi- 
dizing oenanthol  with  dilute  chromic  acid.    It  is  an  oily  liquid,  having 
a  faint,  sour  smell,  and  boiling  at  223°.     An  isomeric  acid  has  been 
obtained  by  treating  sodacetic  ether  with  amyl  iodide. 

CH    T 
Methyl'pentyl  Ketone  ^  ^    ^  CO  is  formed  by  the   oxidation   of 
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secondary  heptyl  alcohol;   it  boils   at   132°  and  yields  on  further 

oxidation  acetic  acid  and  pentylic  acid, 

Isoheptyl  Alcohol  (0113)20511^. OH  has  been  obtained,  together  with 

CH  1 
methyl-amyl  carhinol    >pTT  vn  xr®  r  OH.OH,  from  ethyl-amyL     The 

primary  alcohol  boils  at  165^  and  yields  on  oxidation  isoheptylic  add 
{GR^f, ^^^.GO^,  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  212^  The  secondary 
alcohol  boils  at  146°. 

CTT  1 

MethyUamyl  Ketone  ,pxT  \  n  tt^  r  CO  is  a  limpid  liquid  boiling  at 

144°,  which  has  been  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc-methyl  on  iso- 
caproyl  chloride,  as  well  as  that  of  zinc-amyl  on  acetyl  chloride,  and 
is  also  formed  by  oxidizing  methyl-amyl  carbinol. 

Triethyl  Carhinol  0(02H5)30H. — This  tertiary  heptyl  alcohol  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  propionyl  chloride.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  142°  and  smelling  like  camphor.  Ohromic 
acid  solution  oxidizes  it  to  methyUdiethyl-ethene  (02115)2.0  =  O.OH3, 
which  by  further  oxidation  is  resolved  into  acetic  acid  and  propionic 
acid. 


OCTYL  GROUP. 

C  H    1 
Normal  Odyl  Alcohol    ®  xf  f  0. — The  essential  oil  of  the  seeds  of 

cow's  parsnip  {Heracleum  Spondylium)  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
octyl  acetate  and  some  octyl  caproate,  and  the  oil  of  the  common 
parsnip  consists  chiefly  of  octyl  butyrate.  The  acetate  is  a  mobile 
liquid,  smelling  like  oranges  and  boiling  at  207°.  On  heating  these 
ethers  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash,  octyl  alcohol  is 
obtained,  a  colourless  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  boiling  at  195°,  and 
possessing  a  strong  aromatic  smell.  On  saturating  it  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  and  heating  the  mixture,  octyl  chloride  OgHi^Ol  is 
formed,  a  liquid  boiling  at  180°,  and  possessing  a  faint  odour.  Octyl 
iodide  G^'H.^^l  boils  at  221°  ;  it  is  obtained  by  adding  iodine  gradually 
to  a  mixture  of  the  alcohol  with  amorphous  phosphorus,  and  distilling. 
By  acting  on  the  iodide  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  octane  OgHig 
is  formed ;  it  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  upon  butyl 
iodide,  and  occurs  in  American  petroleum.     It  boils  at  124°. 

By  treating  the  alcohol  with  a  solution  of  potassium  dichromate 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  octylic  acid  CgHigOg  is  formed,  a  crystalline 
mass,  melting  at  17°  and  boiling  at  233°.  It  has  a  sharp  rancid 
taste  and  a  faint  smell,  which  on  heating  becomes  pungent  and 
sudorific.  An  acid  having  the  same  composition  and  great  resem- 
blance to  nonylic  acid  is  caprylic  acid,  which  occurs  in  butter  and 
other  fats  ;  it  melts  at  14",  and  boils  between  236°  and  240°.     Ethyl 

O  IT   O  I 

octylate    »    i^  v  0  is  formed  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution 
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of  octylic  acid  in  ethyl  alcohol ;  it  boils  at  205**  and  smells  like  pine- 
apples.    Uthyl  caprylate  is  a  similar  liquid,  boiling  at  214°. 

OH     1 

Secondary  Octyl  Alcohol  or  Methyl-hexyl  Carhinol  p  -rl     \  CH.OH, 

formerly  called  capryl  alcohol,  is  produced  by  distilling  castor-oil 
soap  with  caustic  soda.  Castor-oil  contains  ricinoleic  acid,  which  by 
alkalis  is  decomposed  into  the  alcohol  and  sebacic  acid  : — 

C18H34O3  +  2NaOH  =.  CgHigO  +  G^,Tl^^^fif^^  +  H^ 

The  distillate  contains  besides  the  secondary  alcohol  other  pro- 
ducts ;  it  is  repeatedly  rectified  over  caustic  soda  and  then  subjected 
to  fractional  distillation.  Methyl-hexyl  tjarbinol  is  a  colourless  oily 
liquid,  possessing  an  aromatic  smell,  and  boiling  at  181°.  By  a 
dilute  solution  of  chromic  acid  it  is  oxidized  to  methyl-hexyl  ketone 

r  TT     i^^'  *  liquid  boiling  at  171^      This  ketone  is   sometimes 

formed  as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  the  alcohol.  Secondary 
octyl  chloride  CgHi-^Cl  smells  like  oranges  and  boils  at  173°.  The 
iodide  boils  at  212°,  and  yields  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
normal  octane. 


NONYL  GROUP. 

This  group  has  been  so  far  very  little  studied.    Pelargonic  acid, 

CgHigOg  occurs  in  the  essential  oil  of  Pelargonium  .roseu7n,  and  is 

also  formed  by  oxidizing  methyl-nonyl  ketonCy  the  chief  constituent  of 

oil  of  rue.     This  acid  has  a  faint,  rancid  odour  ;  it  melts  at  18°  and 

boils  at  250°. 

CHOI 
Nonylic  Acid    ®    ^Vt  \  0. — This  acid,  which  has  great  resemblance 

to  pelargonic  acid,  has  been  prepared  by  heating  octyl  iodide  with 
potassium  cyanide  and  decomposing  the  nitrile  thus  formed  with 
caustic  potash.     It  fuses  at  12°  and  boils  at  254°. 


BECATYL  GROUi^. 

Diamyl,  or  Tetramethyl  Eexane  G^^q{GR^^  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing amyl  iodide  with  sodium;  it  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid, 
boiling  at  158°.  On  acting  on  it  with  chlorine  decatyl  chloride  is 
formed,  which,  when  heated  with  potassium  acetate  and  acetic  acid, 
yields  the  acetate,  a  liquid  possessing  a  pleasant  smell  like  oranges. 

CHI 

On  decomposing  it  with  an  alkali,  decatyl  alcohol     ^®  f  1  l"  ^  ^®  ^^ 

tained,  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  about  210° — 215°,  and  smelling  like 
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the  flowers  of  Daphne  odorata.     It  is  most  probable  that  these  bodies 
are  mixtures  of  primary  and  secondary  decatyl  compounds. 

Capric  Acid    ^^    ^Vr  [  0  occurs  in  diflFerent  fats  and  in  fusel-oil. 

It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  fusing  at  30°,  boiling  at  270°,  and  possessing 
a  faint,  goat-like  smell. 

The  so-called  osnanthic  ether,  which  is  found  in  different  kinds  of 
wine,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  odour  which  all  wines 
have  in  common,  contains  ethyl  caprate  besides  ethyl  caprylate,  and 
probably  other  compound  ethers  in  varying  quantities. 


HENDECATYL  GROUP. 

Methyl-nonyl  Cariinol  p  pf    J-  CH.OH. — This   secondary  alcohol 

has  been  prepared  by  acting  with  sodium  on  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  methyl-nonyl  ketone.  It  is  a  thick,  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at 
229°.  By  acting  on  it  with  bromine  and  phosphorus  the  bromide 
CjjHggBr  is  formed,  which  on  distillation  splits  up  into  hydrobromic 
acid  and  hendecatene  CuHjg,  a  liquid  boiling  at  200°. 

CH     ^ 
Methyl-nonyl  Ketone  ^  ^    >  CO  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  oil 

of  rue,  litUa  graveolens.  It  has  been  also  obtained  synthetically  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  acetate  and  caprate.  It  is  a  colour- 
less liquid,  boiling  at  225°  and  possessing  an  aromatic  odour. 


CETYL  GROUP. 

C  H    ) 

Cetyl  Alcohol    ^^  u\  0. — Spermaceti  consists  principally  of  cetyl 

palmitate;  on  heating  it  with  an  alcoholic  potash  solution  cetyl 
alcohol  is  obtained,  which  forms  small  white  crystals,  melting  at  50° 
and  volatilizing  at  a  high  temperature  without  decomposition.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By 
heating  it  with  iodine  and  phosphorus,  cetyl  iodide  is  formed,  a  white 
crystalline  mass,  melting  at  22°  and  decomposing  at  a  higher  tempe- 
rature.    By  acting  with  sodium  on  fused  cetyl  alcohol,  sodium  cetylate 

C  H    1 

^*  Na  1"  ^  ^  formed ;  the  latter,  when  heated  with  cetyl  iodide,  yields 

CHI 
dieetyl  ether  p^^tr*'  \  0,  which  crystallizes  in  shining  plates  melting 

at  55°.     On  passing  ammonia  into  fused  cetyl  iodide,  tricetylamine 
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(^16^33)3-^  is  formed,  crystallizing  in  white  needles.     Its  salts  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  they  dissolve  in  alcohol. 

By  heating  cetyl  alcohol  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium 
dichromate,  palmitaldehyde  G.^^jd  is  formed,  a  white  crystalline 
solid,  melting  at  52°,  and  yielaing  on  further  oxidation  palmitic  acid^ 
which  is  also  formed  by  heating  cetyl  alcohol  with  soda  lime : — 

CieHj^O  +  NaOH  =  CieHjiNaOg  +  2H2O 

This  acid,  which  is  found  in  a  great  many  fats,  will  be  described  in 
the  next  chapter. 


SOLID   FATTY     ACIDS. 

Those  fatty  acids  containing  more  than  ten  atoms  of  carbon  are 
solid  bodies,  which  on  distillation  undergo  partial  decomposition. 
They  occur,  together  with  lower  members  of  the  series,  in  different 
vegetable  and  animal  fats,  as  compound  ethers  of  the  triad  radical 
propeuyl  C3H5.  By  boiling  a  fat  or  oil  with  caustic  potash  or  soda, 
soa^vs  are  formed,  which  consist  of  the  potassium  salts  (soft  soap),  or 
sodium  salts  (hard  soap)  of  fatty  acids.  They  are  soluble  in  water, 
whilst  most  other  salts  of  the  solid  fatty  acids  are  insoluble  in 
water. 

As  all  fats  contain  a  mixture  of  several  fatty  acids,  and  as  such 
mixtui*es  are  often  formed  in  the  oxidation  of  complex  organic 
compounds  as  well  as  by  different  processes  of  fermentation,  and  by 
putrefaction,  it  is  of  importance  to  be  acquainted  with  the  method 
employed  to  separate  the  different  constituents  from  such  a  mixture. 

Fatty  acids  which  volatilize  without  decomposition  are  separated 
by  partud  neutralization.  By  adding  an  alkali  to  such  a  mixture, 
the  acid  containing  the  least  number  of  carbon  atoms,  being  the 
stronger,  is  first  neutralized.  Thus  when  to  a  mixture  of  butyric  acid 
and  valerianic  acid  a  quantity  of  soda  is  added  which  is  insufficient 
to  neutralize  the  acids,  and  the  liquid  is  subjected  to  distillation,  either 
pure  valerianic  acid  passes  over,  or  the  residue  consists  of  pure 
sodium  butyrate,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  two  acids 
present. 

In  the  former  case  all  the  butyric  acid,  together  with  some  of  the 
valerianic  acid,  is  found  in  the  residue.  By  adding  gradually  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  all  the  valerianic  acid  is  set  free  before  any  of  the 
butyrate  is  decomposed. 

In  the  second  case  all  the  valerianic  acid  and  some  butyric  is  con- 
tained in  the  distillate  ;  from  which  by  partial  neutralization  and 
redistillation  pure  valerianic  can  be  obtained.  It  will  be  easily  under- 
stood that  by  repeating  these  operations,  two  or  even  more  volatile 
fatty  acids  can  be  completely  separated. 
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Solid  fatty  acids  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  fractional 
precipitatio7i.  The  mixture  is  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  lead  acetate  or  magnesium  acetate  is  added  in 
small  quantities,  by  which  the  acids  having  the  highest  molecular 
weight  are  first  precipitated.  To  the  filtrate  again  a  small  quantity 
of  the  lead  or  magnesium  salt  is  added,  and  this  operation  repeated 
until  all  the  acids  are  precipitated.  The  different  precipitates  are 
decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  if  necessary  again  treated  in 
the  same  way  until  pure  acids  are  obtained.  The  purity  of  an  acid 
thus  separated  is  easily  recognized  by  subjecting  it  again  to  fractional 
precipitation ;  when  pure,  the  first  precipitate  yields  an  acid  having 
the  same  composition  and  melting-point  as  that  obtained  from  the 
last  precipitate. 

Pure  acids  melt  and  solidify  at  the  same  temperature,  whilst  the 
melting-point  of  a  mixture  is  not  only  always  lower  than  that  of  the 
most  fusible  constituent,  but  the  temperature  at  which  it  again 
solidifies  is  always  lower  than  that  at  which  it  melts.  Thus  the 
melting-point  of  stearic  acid  is  69*2°,  and  that  of  palmitic  acid  62°, 
whilst  a  mixture  consisting  of  30  parts  of  stearic  acid  and  70  parts 
of  palmitic  acid  melts  at  55"*1,  and  solidifies  again  at  54°. 

Laurie  Acid  CjgHg^O  occurs  in  the  fat  contained  in  the  berries  of 
the  bay-tree  (Laurus  nohilis),  in  pichurim  beans,  and  also  in  cocoa-nut 
oil.    It  forms  white  needles  melting  at  43°*6. 

Myristic  Acid  Cj^HgsOg  is  found  in  nutmeg  butter,  in  spermaceti, 
and  other  fats.     It  crystallizes  in  white  needles  melting  at  63°'8. 

Palmitic  Acid  C^gllggOg  is  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the 
different  kinds  of  tallow,  of  spermaceti,  palm  oil,  olive  oil,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  fats.  It  is  best  obtained  from  palm-oil  soap,  a 
mixture  of  sodium  palmitate  and  stearate,  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol 
and  separating  the  acids  by  fractional  precipitation. 

Palmitic  acid  crystallizes  in  shining  scales  and  melts  at  62°. 

Margaric  Acid  Ci^Hg^Og. — This  name  was  originally  given  to  an 
acid  supposed  to  exist  in  several  fats,  but  it  has  since  been  shown 
that  the  so-called  margaric  acid  is  only  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and 
stearic  acids.  Margaric  acid  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  natural 
fats,  but  has  been  produced  artificially  by  heating  cetyl  iodide 
with  potassium  cyanide,  and  decomposing  the  margaronitrUe  thus 
formed  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  has  great  resemblance  to  palmitic 
acid. 

Stearic  Acid  CigHggOg  occurs,  together  with  palmitic  acid  and  other 
acids,  in  suet,  tallow,  cocoa-nut  oil,  cocoa  butter,  in  human  fat,  in 
the  fat  of  the  goose,  &c.  &c.  It  is  easily  obtained  from  tallow-soap 
by  dissolving  it  in  six  parts  of  hot  water,  and  adding  to  the  solution 
40 — 50  parts  of  cold  water.  A  mixture  of  acid  sodium  stearate  and 
palmitate  separates  in  shining  scales.  On  crystallizing  this  mixture 
from  hot  alcohol  the  stearate  separates  first,  and  may  be  purified  by 
recrj'^stallization.  On  decomposing  this  salt  by  liydrochloric  acid, 
and  recrystallizing  the  acid  from  hot  alcohol  it  is  obtained  in  nacreous 
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needles  or  laminae,  melting  at  69*''2,  and  solidifying  to  a  crystalline 
scaly  mass. 

The  stearin-candles  consist  of  a  mixture  of  stearic  and  palmitic 
acids. 

Arachidic  Add  C^qH^Oj  occurs  in  the  fat  of  the  earth-nut  {Arachis 
hifpogoea)y  and  behenic  actd  CgoH^^O^  in  the  oil  from  the  fruits  of 
Moringa  nux  Behen.  Hyoenic  acvi  G^B.^0^  was  found  in  the  fat 
from  the  glands  of  a  diseased  striated  hysena. 


CHINESE    WAX    AND    BEES'-WAX. 

Chinese  wax,  the  product  of  aji  insect  {Coccus  ceriferibs),  is  a 
white  crystalline  substance  resembling  spermaceti,  and  consisting 

almost  entirely  of  ceryl  ceratate  p   |J  rf  i  ^-     -^7  saponifying  it 

with  solid  caustic  potash,  dissolving  the  soap  in  hot  water,  and 
adding  barium  chloride,  a  mixture  of  ceryl  alcohol  and  barium 
cerotate  is  precipitated,  which  may  be  separated  by  exhausting 
the  dry  precipitate  with  hot  alcohol,  in  which  the  barium  salt  is 

C   H    ) 

insoluble.     Ceryl  alcohol     ^  ^  J-  0  is  a  white  crystalline  substance, 

melting  at  79°,  and  distilling  at  a  high  temperature  with  partial 
decomposition  into  water  and  cerotene  G^H^^,  When  ceryl  alcohol 
is  heated  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  oxidized  to  cerotic  acid  : — 

Cg^Hg  1 0  +  KOH  =  ^ztHssO  I  q  +  Hg 

Cerotic  Acid  G^'H^^fi  is  also.found  in  the  free  state  in  bees'-wsjc, 
and  may  be  extracted  from  it  with  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  crystal- 
line grains  melting  at  78°. 

The  portion  of  bees'-wax  insoluble  in  alcohol  consists  of  myricyl 

CHI 

palmitate  p  |f  f}  f  0-  On  heating  it  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  dis- 
solving the  residue  left  on  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  in  hot  water, 
and  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  mixture  of  myricyl  alcohol 
and  palmitic  acid  is  precipitated.  To  separate  them  they  are  dis- 
solved in  hot  alcohol ;  on  cooling  myricyl  alcohol    ^o    6i  I  q  separates 

in  silky  crystals,  melting  at  80°.  By  heating  this  alcohol  with  soda- 
lime  it  is  oxidized  to  melissic  acid  Cg^H^O,  a  body  bearing  great 
resemblance  to  cerotic  acid,  but  melting  at  80°.  Melissic  acid  has 
not  been  found  in  nature. 
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COMPOUNDS  OF  DYAD  EADICALS. 


DYAD    ALCOHOL-RADICALS. 

By  depriving  the  paraffins  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  a  series  of 
hydrocarbons  is  obtained  having  the  general  formula  CnHj^,  to  which 
the  name  the  Olefines  has  been  given  (from  olefiant  gas^  an  old  name 
of  ethene,  the  first  hydrocarbon  of  the  series).  The  names  of  the 
olefiwes  are  derived  from  those  of  the  paraffins  by  changing  the  final 
-am  into  -eTU : — 

Ethane     .     .     C^SLq.  Ethene     .     .     C^H^ 

Propane  .     .     CgHg  Propene  .     .     CjHg 

A  general  method  of  obtaining  olefines  consists  in  the  abstraction 
of  the  elements  of  water  from  the  monad  alcohols.  This  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  sulphmic  acid,  zinc  chloride,  and  other  dehydrat* 
ing  agents  : — 

^i^fi  —  HgO  =  CgH^ 
CI5H12O  -  HgO  =  CgHj^j 

Olefines  are  also  produced  by  heating  the  haloid  compounds  of 
monad  alcohol  radicals  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  spirits 
of  wine : — 

CeHigCl  +  KOH  =  CgHi2  +  H2O  +  KCl 

Of  other  reactions  by  which  olefines  are  formed  the  following  may 
be  mentioned. 

By  acting  on  the  iodides  of  the  monad  alcohol  radicals  with 
nascent  hydrogen,  or  with  sodium  or  zinc,  not  only  are  paraffins 
formed,  but  also  olefines  in  smaller  quantities.  Thus  when  ethyl 
iodide  is  heated  with  zinc,  not  only  is  butane  formed  but  also  ethane 
and  ethene : — 

20^1  +  Zn  =  CjHg  +  C,H,  +  Znl, 

By  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  upon  secondary  hexyl 
iodide,  hexans  C^Hj^  is  formed  as  the  chief  product,  but  at  the  same 
time  some  hexene  C^H^g  and  some  dihexyl  G^^^a  ^®  produced  : — 

(1)  CeH^jI  +  Hj  =  CeH,,  +  IH 

(2)  2C«Hi,I  +  Zn  =  C«H,,  +  CgHi,  +  Znlj 

(3)  2C,Hi3l  +  Zn  =  Ci,Hje  +  Znl, 

'  Formerly  they  were  designated  by  names  derived  from  those  of  the  monad  alcohol 
radicals  by  the  addition  of  -ene  ;  thus  ethene  is  still  frequently  called  ethylene,  ic. 
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defines  may  also  be  produced  by  synthesis.    Thus  pentau  CgHj^ 
has  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  upon  allyl  iodide     { 
C,H,I  :- 


(C,H^^n  +  2C3H5I  =  2C,H,o  +  Znl 


2 


By  heating  monobromethene  with  zinc-ethyl,  hutene  C^Hg  is  pro- 
duced : — 


2(C2H3Br)  +  {Gfi^^Zn  =  2CJI^  +  ZnBr, 


2 


defines  also  occur  amongst  the  products  of  destructive  distillatioa 
of  many  organic  bodies,  and  are  found  therefore  in  coal-tar,  wood- 
tar,  &c. 

In  their  physical  properties  the  olefines  have  great  resemblance  to 
the  paraffins.  The  lowest  members  of  the  series  are  gaseous  at  the 
ordinary  temperature ;  most  of  the  others  are  liquids  having  a  faint 
ethereal  and  garlic-like  smell ;  and  the  highest  members  consist  of 
crystalline  solids. 

The  olefines  contain  two  carbon  atoms  linked  together  by  two 
combining  units  of  each  atom.  The  number  of  isomerides  which 
according  to  theory  may  exist  is  larger  than  that  of  the  paraffins,  as 
the  double  linking  of  two  carbon  atoms  can  take  place  between 
different  atoms  in  the  carbon  chain.  Thus  we  know  only  two 
hydrocarbons  C^H^q,  but  three  having  the  formula  C^Hg  : — 

CH2=CH — CHg — CHg 
CH3 — CH=  CH — CHg 


<^H.=C<g| 


s 


The  most  characteristic  property  of  the  olefines  is  that  they  com- 
bine directly  with  one  molecule  of  another  element  or  compound,  as 
with  the  hydracids  of  the  chlorine  group,  ethene  and  hydriodic  acid 
yielding  ethyl  iodide : — 

11    +i[  =  i 

The  olefines  containing  more  than  two  atoms  of  carbon  yield  by 
this  reaction  secondary  or  tertiary  compounds  : — 

CH.  CH. 

CH  +  g  I  =  CHCl 


CH,  CH, 
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CHo  CHo  CHq  CHq 

\>  '  \>   ' 

0  .1)  CI 


+  H 


}- 


CIT2  CII3 


Olefines  combine  also  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid : — 


CH3 


CH  +  3  }  SO,  =  (CH,)2CH  J  gQ^ 


CH2 

The  haloid  ethers  of  the  dyad  radicals  are  very  readily  produced 
by  the  direct  union  of  the  olefines  with  the  elements  of  the  chlorine 
group : — 

CgH^  +  Clg  =  CgH^Clg 
CgHg  +  Brg  =  CgHgBrj 

Besides  these  addition-products  there  exist  also  isomeric  compoundsi 
formed  by  substitution  of  hydrogen  or  oxygen  in  saturated  compounder. 
Thus  by  acting  with  chlorine  on  ethane  we  obtain  as  the  second 
product  of  substitution  dicTUorethane  or  ethidene  dichloride,  which  is 
an  isomeride  of  ethene  dichloride,  and  has  also  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  aldehyde.  The  constitution  of 
these  two  isomerides  is  explained  by  their  mode  of  formation : — 

Ethene  DicMoride. 
CHo  CHoCl 

II     +01,=*! 

CH2  CH,C1 

EtMdene  Bichloride. 

I  +   PCI5   =      I  +    POCI3 

CHO  CHCI2 

Propidene  dichloride,  an  isomeride  of  propene  dichloride,  is  pro- 
duced by  treating  acetone  with  phosphorus  pentachloride : — 

Propene  Dichloride.      ^  ^  Propidene  Dichloride. 

CH3  CH3 

CHCl  CCL 

I  I 

CHgCl  CH3 

The  olefines  also  combine  with  hypochlorous  and  hypobromous 
C  ^ 
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acids,  forming  compounds  which  at  the  same  time  are  haloid  ethers 
and  alcohols : — 

Ethene  Chlorhydrate. 

CII2  CHgCl 

II       +  ClOH  =  I 

CHg  CHg-OH 

The  alcohols  of  the  dyad  radicals,  called  glycols  (on  account  of  their 
sweet  taste),  are  produced  by  reactions  quite  analogous  to  those  by 
which  the  monad  alcohols  are  obtained  from  their  haloid  ethers. 
Thus  ethene  iodide  yields  with  silver  acetate,  ethene  diacetate : — 

C,H,|  \  +  2AgO.C,H30  =  C,H,  |  gg^JaO  ^  2AgI 

Alkalis  decompose  this  acetate,  ethene  alcohol  or  common  glycol 
being  formed  :— 

^2^*  1  ocJh^o  +  ^  t  oh  -  ^2^4  oh  +  ^  t  ocXo 

The  reaction  of  the  glycols  are  for  the  most  part  similar  to  those  of 
the  alcohols  of  monad  radicals,  but  inasmuch  as  the  former  contain 
two  hydroxyls,  the  reactions  generally  take  plao^  in  two  stages,  and 
yield  two  series  of  compounds : — 

Ethene  Chlorhydrate.  Ethene  Diehloride. 

^  A  { OH  ^^*  { ca 

Ethene  Monacetate.  Ethene  Diacetate. 

p  XT  f  OH  p  „  f  OC2H3O 

^2*1*  I  OCjHgO  ^2^*  t  OC2H3O 

Sodium  Ethenate.  Disodium  Ethenate. 

ri  TT  /  OH  p  rr  r  ONa 

^^ijONa  ^2^*1  ONa 

Ethyl  Ethenate.  Diethyl  Ethenate. 

^^*  {  OC.Hj  ^2^4 1  ocX 

Ethene  Oxyhydrosmlphide.  Ethene  Dihydrosulphide. 

The  two  hydroxyls  may  also  be  replaced  by  one  atom  of  a  dyad 
element  or  a  dyad  radical ;  whilst  the  defines  can,  like  the  monad 
radicals,  substitute  hydrogen  in  ammonia,  &c. : — 

Ethene  Oxide.  Ethenediamine.  Triethenediamine. 

CH.  p„  fNH,  C^HJiq- 

I  >o       cA|nh;        cX\l 

OH/  CjH^  I N 
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The  following  table  contains  the  olefines  and  glycols  which  have 
been  best  examined  : — 


Olefines. 


Glycols. 


}o. 


H 


8 


Ethene 

Propene    . 

Isobutene 

Butene 

Amylene  . 

Pentene   . 

Hexene    . 

Heptene  . 

Octene 

Diamylene 

Hendecadene  C11H22 

Cetene 

Cerotene  , 

Melene 


Boiling- 
point. 

C2H4  — 

^3  Hg  


.    OiqJ±2q 


^16^32 
^30^60 


-7^ 

+  3 

35 

40 

70 

100 

125 

158 

200 

275 


Ethene  Glycol 

Propene 

Isobutene 


» 


Amylene 

Hexene 

Octene 


if 


>} 


» 


» 


^2^Q  O2 

CgHg  O2 
^4^10^2 


^8^1802 


Boiling- 
point. 

197°-5 

188 

183 

177 

207 

237 


The  boiling-points  of  the  first  four  glycols  become  lower  as  the 
molecular  weight  increases.  This  apparent  anomaly  is  easily  explained 
by  the  different  constitution  of  these  bodies;  ethene  glycol  being 
a  primary  alcohol,  while  the  others  are  primary  as  well  as  secondary 
or  tertiary  compounds ; — 


Ethene  GlycoL 
OH2.OH 


Propene  Glycol. 


CH 


8 


CHyOH 


CH.OH 


Isobntene  Glycol. 

C.OH 


OH2.OH 


i 


H2.OH 


MONOBASIC    ACIDS    OP    THE    SERIES    CnHo^Oo. 


These  acids  are  derived  from  the  glycols  by  replacing  in  the  latter 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  one  of  oxygen,  and  may  be  produced  by 
the  slow  oxidation  of  glycols : — 

Glycollic  Acid. 


CH2.0H 


+  0,= 


CHj.OH 


CHj.OH 


CH. 


+  H,0 


CO.OH 


2' 


Lactic  Acid. 

CH, 


CH.OH  +  0,  =  CH.OH  +  H,0 


CHj.OH 


CO. 


OH 


N  2 
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They  are  also  formed  by  replacing  in  a  fatty  acid  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  by  one  of  hydroxyl.  This  can  be  easily  effected  by  the 
'action  of  alkah's  or  silver  oxide  and  water  on  the  monobrominated 
or  chlorinated  fatty  acids ;  thus  monochloracetic  acid  yields  glycoUic 
or  oxacetic  acid,  and  nionobromopropionic  acid  is  converted  into 
lactic  or  oxypropionic  acid  : — 

CH2.CI  CH2.OH 

I  +  KOH  =  I  +  KCl 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

I  I 

CHBr   +  KOH  =  CROH  +  KCl 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

On  the  other  hand,  by  treating  glycollic  or  lactic  acid  with 
hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acids  they  are  again  converted  into  the 
corresponding  substituted  fatty  acids.  .  Hydriodic  acid  acts  in  a 
similar  way,  but  the  monlodo-acids  thus  formed  are  readily  further 
acted  upon  by  the  hydriodic  acid,  and  reduced  to  a  fatty  acid.  Lactic 
acid  can  thus  be  easily  converted  into  propionic  acid  : — 

(1)  C3H,(OH)02  +  HI  =  C3H,I02  +  H^O 

(2)  C3H,I02        +HT  =  C3HA    +I2 

The  acids  of  the  glycollic  series  being  at  the  same  time  monobasic 
acids  and  monad  alcohols,  form  difTerent  kinds  of  haloid  and  other 
ethers,  of  amides,  &c. 

Thus  monochloroprcpionic  acid  must  be  regarded  as  an  alcohoKc 
chloride ;  by  acting  on  it  with  ammonia,  we  obtain  amidopropionic 
acid  or  alanine,  which  being  an  amine  combines  with  acids,  but  at 
the  same  time,  as  a  monobasic  acid,  it  forms  also  metallic  salts. 

By  heating  lactic  acid  with  absolute  alcohol  we  get  ethyl  lactate,  a 
neutral  volatile  liquid,  which  is  readily  acted  upon  by  sodium  like  other 
alcohols,  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  being  replaced  by  the  metal. 
Ethyl  iodide  converts  this  sodium-compound  into  diethyl  lactate, 
which  by  alkalis  is  resolved  into  ethyl  alcohol  and  a  salt  of  ethyU 
lactic  acidy  an  isomeride  of  ethyl  lactate,  from  which  it,  however, 
differs  by  being  as  powerful  an  acid  as  lactic  acid  itself.  Ammonia 
converts  diethyl  lactate  into  lactamidCy  a  neutral  body,  which  is 
isomeric  with  alanine.  When  a  metallic  lactate  is  treated  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  it  yields  lactyl  chloride,  a  body  having  the 
character  of  an  alcoholic  chloride  as  well  as  that  of  an  acid  chloride, 
and  being  therefore  resolved  by  water  into  hydrochloric  acid  and 
monochloropropionic  acid. 

The  following  formulae  explain  the  constitution  of  these  different 
compounds : — 
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Lactic  Acid. 

CH, 


Chloropropionic  Acid. 


CH 

I 


s 


CH.OH 

I 
CO.OH 

Ethyl  Lactate, 

CH. 


CH.OH 


CHCl 

I 
CO.OH 

Ethyllactic  Acid. 

CH. 

I 
CH.OC2H5 


Lactyl  Chloride. 

CH3 
I 

CHCl 


COCl 

Diethyl  Lactate. 

CH 

I 
CROC^Hb 


s 


CO.OCjHb 

Lactamide. 

CH, 

H.0H 
CO.NH„ 


CO.OH 


CO. 


OC^H^ 


I 


Alanine. 

CH 
CH.NH 


^8 


2 


CO.OH 


LactyJdiamide. 

CH, 

I 
CH.NH 

I 
CO.NH 


2 


2 


The  acids  of  this  group  can  be  obtained  synthetically  by  heating 
aa  aldehyde  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ; 
acetaldehyde  yielding  lactic  acid  : — 


CH 


3 


CH, 

I       +  HON  4  HCl  +  2H»0  =  CH.OH  +  NH.Cl 

CHO 


CO.OH 

Many  acids  df  this  series  are  known  in  several  isomeric  modifica- 
tions ;  the  cause  of  the  isomerism  being  either  a  different  grouping  of 
the  carbon  atom^,  or  the  alcoholic  hydroxyl  occupying  another  posi- 
tion.   Thus  we  know  three  oxybutyric  acids  : — 


a  Oxybutyric  Acid. 

CH. 


CHj 

I 
CH.OH 


$  Oxybutyric  Acid. 

CH. 

I 
CH.OH 


Oxj-isobutyiic  Acid. 

CHo  CHo 

\>  ' 

COH 


CH. 


CO.OH 


CO.OH 


CO.OH 


Oxy-isobutyric  acid  is  not  only  obtained  by  the  action  of  moist 
silver  oxide  on  monobromisobutyiic  acid,  but  has  also  been  produced 

COOH 
^y  replacing  in  oxaUc  acid  \  one  atom  of  oxygen  by  two  of 

COOH 
methyl.    This  is  done  by  heating  methyl  oxalate  with  zinc-methyL 
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By  employing  the  zmc-compoimds  of  other  alcohol-radicals,  a  great 

CH{C„H„  +  ,),0H 
number    of    such    isoladic    acids     |  have     been 

COOH 
prepared. 

The  acids  of  the  lactic  series  which  have  so  far  been  described  ai'e 
secondary  alcohols  with  the  exception  of  glycollic  acid,  -which  is  a 
priniaxy  alcohol  An  acid  having  a  similar  constitution  is  ethene- 
lactie  acid,  which  has  been  produced  by  heating  ethene  chlorhydrate 
with  potassium  cyanide,  and  decomposing  the  nitrile  thus  formed 
with  caustic  potash : — 

CN  CO.OK 

I  I 

CH,        +  KOH  +  HjO  =  CHj        +  NH, 

CHj.OH  CH^OH 

Ethene-lactic  acid  corresponds  to  primary  propyl  alcohol  and  yields 
by  oxidation  hibasic  malonic  acid,  whilst  common  or  elhid67ie-lactic 
acid,  which  corresponds  to  secondary  propyl  alcohol,  is  resolved  by 
oxidizing  agents  into  acetic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Glycollic  acid  and  the  two  lactic  acids  occur  in  nature. 


BIBASIC  ACIDS  OF  THE   SERIES   G^iA-i^^. 


Oxalic             Acid 

Suberic  Acid  .     .                 ^ 

Malonic              „ 

Azelaic     „     .     .                 ^ 

Succinic            „ 

Sehacic      „     .     .                   , 

Desoxyglutanic  „ 

Brassic      „     .     . 

Adipic                „ 

liocellic     „     .     .                   , 

I'imelic               „ 

The  acids  of  this  group  are  bibasic,  containing  the  group  earboxyl 
twice ;  they  stand  in  the  same  relatidn  to  primary  glycols  as  the  fatty 
acids  to  the  monad  primary  alcohols : — 


OH3 

Ethyl  Alcohol    I 

CHj.OH 

Acetic  Acid       I 

CO.OH 


CH^OH 

Ethene  Alcohol    | 

01Ij.0H 


CO.C 


It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  with  the  exception  of  etheue 
glycol  other  primary  glycols  are  hardly  known.  On  oxidizing  ethene 
glycol  it   first   yields  monobasic    glycollic   acid,  which   by  further 
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oxidation  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid.  The  second  acid  of  the  series, 
malonic  acid,  is  formed  by  oxidizing  ethene-lactic  acid,  which  has 
to  be  regarded  as  the  first  oxidation-product  of  primary  propene  glycol. 

All  acids  of  this  series  with  the  exception  of  oxalic  acid  contain 
an  define  combined  with  two  carboxyls.  This  is  shown  not  only 
by  the  different  modes  of  formation  of  these  acids,  but  also  by  many 
of  their  decompositions. 

When  ethene  bibromide  is  heated  with  potassium  cyanide  the 
nitrile  of  succinic  acid  is  formed,  and  this  compound,  by  the  action 
of  caustic  potash,  yields  the  latter  acid  : — 

CN  CO.OH 


i 


GN  CO.OH 

When  a  galvanic  current  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  potassium 
succinate,  the  acid  is  decomposed  into  ethene,  carbon  dioxide  and 
hydrogen : — 

CO.OH 


CgH,     =«  O2H4  +  2CO2  +  H 
CO.OH 


2 


The  chlorine  in  chloracetic  acid  may  be  replaced  by  cyanogen, 
and  thus  cyanacetic  acid  is  formed,  a  compound  being  a  monobasic 
acid  as  well  as  a  nitrile,  and  yielding  rnalonic  acid  by  the  action 
of  alkalis : — 

CN  CO.OH 

CH2      +  2H2O  =  CH2      +  NH3 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

a  Cyanopropionic  acid  is  converted  by  the  same  reaction  into 
isomccinic  acid: — 

CHo  CH3 


CH— CN  +  2HoO  =t  CH— CO.OH  +  NH. 

II 
CO.OH  CO.OH 

By  heating,  a  iodopropionic  acid  with  finely  divided  silver  ^  adipic 
acid  is  formed  : — 

^  The  finely  divided  silver,  or  ailver-dust,  which  is  employed  for  many  similar 
synthetical  reactions,  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  cold  dilute  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  reducing  the  silver  chloride  with  zinc.  The  product  is  washed  with 
<lilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  forms  a  very  fine 
ilark  powder,  without  metallic  lustre. 
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CO.OH  CO.OH 

CH,  CHj 

I  I 

CHjI  CHj 

+  Ag,  =  I  +  2AgI 

CH.I  CH. 

I 


CHg  CH 


I 
CO.OH  CO.OH 

By  the  same  reaction,  fi  hromopropionic  add  is  converted  into 
dimethylsiiccimc  acid : — 

CO.OH 

I  CO.OH 

CH.CH3  I 

Br  CH.CH3 

+  Ag2  =  I  +  2AgI 

Br  CH.CH3 

CHCH.  I 

I  CO.OH 
CO.OH 

Many  of  the  acids  belonging  to  this  group  are  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  fats  and  other  bodies.  Three  of  them  occur  in  nature, 
viz,  oxalic  acid,  succinic  acid,  and  rocellic  acid. 


ETHja^E    COMPOUNDS. 
ETHENB    CgH^. 

This  hydrocarbon  is  formed,  together  with  many  other  products, 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  organic  bodies,  as  fats,  resins, 
wood,  coal,  &c.  To  obtain  pure  ethene  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of 
strong  alcohol  and  3 — 4  volumes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
gently  heated,  and  the  gas  washed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  vapours 
of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  from  carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  dioxide, 
which  two  gases  are  always  formed  towards  the  end  of  the  reaction. 

Ethene  is  a  colourless  gas  having  a  peculiar  faint  and  suffocating 
odour.  It  condenses  at  —  110°  to  a  liquid;  it  is  very  inflammable, 
burning  with  a  bright  luminous  flame. 

It  was  formerly  called  olefiant  gas,  because  it  combines  with  chlorine 
to  form  ethene  dichloride,  an  oily  liquid.  Ethene  also  combines 
readily  with  bromine,  but  more  difficultly  with  iodine.     The  concen- 
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trated  hydracids  of  these  elements  also  combiue  with  etheiie,  forming 
haloid  ethers  of  ethyL  By  shaking  it  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  it  is  dissolved,  ethylsulphuric  acid  being  formed.  Aqueous 
hypochlorous  and  hypobromous  acids  also  absorb  the  gas  slowly. 

When  ethene  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  platinum  dichloride  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  compound  CgH^PtClg  is  formed,  remaining  on 
evaporation  as  a  brown  gum-like  mass.  JEthene-platinum  chloride 
combines  with  bases  and  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals,  form- 
ing crystallized  compounds.  Potassium  -  ethene  -  platinum  chloride 
CgH^PtClg-KCl  +  H2O  crystallizes  in  large  lemon-yellow  plates. 

Ethene  Dichloride  ij^fi\, — Ethene  was  discovered  in  the  year  1795 
by  four  Dutch  chemists,  who  found  that  this  gas  readily  combines 
with  chlorine,  forming  an  oily  liquid,  which  still  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Dutch  liquid. 

To  prepare  ethene  dichloride,  equal  volumes  of  ethene  and 
chlorine  are  passed  into  a  large  glass  globe,  provided  at  the  lower 
end  with  an  open  tubulus,  through  which  the  dichloride  runs  into  a 
flask.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  ethene  into  a  mixture  of 
manganese  dioxide,  salt,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  the 
gas  is  absorbed,  and  then  distilling  the  dichloride  off. 

Ethene  dichloride  is  also  formed  in  quantity,  together  with  ethyl 
chloride  and  dichlorethane,  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of 
chloral. 

Ethene  dichloride  is  a  mobile,  colourless  liquid  smelling  like  chloro- 
form, and  boiling  at  85°  ;  at  0°  it  has  the  specific  gravity  1*271.  When 
it  is  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  it  loses  one  molecule 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  monochlorethene  or  vinyl  chloride  OgHgCl 
escapes  as  a  gas,  which  at  —  18°  condenses  to  a  liquid.  This  compound 
combines  like  ethene  again  with  one  molecule  of  chlorine,  forming 
monochlorethene  dichloinde  CgHgCl.Clg,  which  is  acted  upon  by  alcoholic 
potash  with  the  formation  of  dichlorethene  CgHgClg.  By  repeating 
this  reaction  the  following  substitution-products  have  been  obtained : — 


Monochlorethene 
Dichlorethene 
Trichlorethene 
Tetrachlorethene 


CgHgCl 
OgHgClg 
CgH  CI3 
C2CI, 


Boiling-point. 

-18° 
+  37 
88 

117 


On  combining  these  chlorethenes  with  chlorine  a  series  of  com- 
pounds are  formed  having  the  same  composition  as  the  chlorine  sub- 
stitution-products of  ethene  : — 


From  Ethene. 

Boiling-point. 

From  Ethane. 

Koiling-point. 

C2H4CI2       .      . 

.      85° 

CgH^Clg 

.     .       59° 

C2H3CI3        .      . 

.     115 

C2H3CI3 

.     .       75 

Ad                 ^^                   V 

C,H,C1,      .    . 

.    147 

^*              V                V 

C,H,C1,      . 

.     .     127 

44              «•                ^ 

C^HCl^      .    . 

.     158 

C,H  CI5      . 

.     .     158 

CgClg          .     . 

.     182 

C,C1, 

.     .     182 
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From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  three-  first  derivatives  of  ethane 
are  isomeric  with  those  of  ethene,  the  constitution  of  these  bodies 
being — 

From  Ethene.  From  Ethane. 

CHjCl  CH, 

I  I 

CHjCl  CHClj 

CH,C1  CH, 

I  I 

CHCI2  CCl, 

CHOI,  CH2CI 

3 


CHClj  CCl 


But  the  compounds  4  and  5  are  identical  in  both  series,  only  one 
formula  being  possible  for  each  of  them : — 

CHCljj  ecu 


Mhene  Dibromide  CaH^Brg. — This  compound  forms  the  starting- 
point  for  the  preparation  of  most  other  ethene  compounds.  It  is 
most  conveniently  prepared  by  the  following  process.  A  Winchester 
quart  bottle  is  filled  with  ethene ;  120  grams  of  bromine  and  the  same 
quantity  of  water  are  added,  and  the  bottle  is  quickly  closed  with 
a  cork  through  which  a  glass  tube  passes,  open  at  both  ends,  one  of 
which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  whilst  the  other  is  con- 
nected with  a  gasholder  filled  with  ethene.  On  shaking  the  bottle 
the  ethene  is  absorbed,  and  as  soon  as  all  the  bromine  has  combined, 
more  of  it  is  added,  and  this  process  continued  until  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  dibromide  has  been  formed.  The  product  is  washed 
with  caustic  soda,  and  dried  by  distilling  it  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Ethene  dibromide  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  sweetish  smell 
and  taste,  boiling  at  129*^,  and  solidifying  at  0°  to  a  crystalline  mass. 
When  heated  with  alcoholic  potash  it  yields  moTwhvmethene  CgHgBr, 
a  volatile  liquid  boiling  at  24°,  and  combining  with  highly  concentrated 
hydrobromic  acid  to  form  ethene  dibromide,  whilst  with  a  more  dilute 
acid  it  forms  the  isomeric  ethidene  bromide : — 

(1)     CH,        3  .       CH,Br 
CHBr      ^  J       CHjBr 


(2)     CHj  TT  ^       CHj 

II  +Brr  =  l 

CHBr      ^^>       CHBr^ 


Ethene  Di-iodide  CjH  J^- — Ethene  combines  with  iodine  slowly  at  a 
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gentle  heat,  or  when  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  This  compound 
can,  however,  be  obtained  in  quantity  by  passing  ethene  into  a  mixture 
of  absolute  alcohol  and  iodine  until  the  latter  is  dissolved.  More 
iodine  is  now  added,  and  the  gas  passed  again  into  the  liquid,  and  the 
same  process  repeated  until  a  magma  of  crystals  has  been  produced. 
After  the  mother  liquor  has  been  diained  off  the  crystals  are  washed 
with  alcohol.         ' 

Ethene  di-iodide  forms  white  needles,  melting  at  73°,  and  subliming 
with  partial  decomposition  at  80*^.  When  exposed  to  the  light  it  soon 
assumes  a  brown  colour.  It  possesses  an  ethereal  odour,  and  its 
vapour  attacks  the  eyes  and  produces  headache. 

When  ethene  is  passed  into  iodine  monochloride,  ethene  cMoriodide 
CgH^ClI  is  formed,  a  liquid  boiling  at  146°. 

Ethene  Alcohol  or  Ethene  Glycol  €2114(011)2. — ^To  prepare  this  com- 
pound, silver  acetate  is  added  to  a  mixture  of  ethene  di-iodide  and 
glacial  acetic  acid;  a  violent  reaction  sets  in  and  ethene  diacetate 

is  formed,  CgH^  <  op^H^O'  ^  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  187°.     By 

treating  this  ether  with  alkalis,  ethene  alcohol  is  produced.  This  com- 
pound is  more  conveniently  obtained  by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  ethene  dibromide  with  potassium  acetate  iu  closed  vessels  in.  a 
water-bath: — 


G^*  {  Br  +  ^' H  }  0  +  SKOC^HgO 


=  ^^H,{g5^H^0  +  C^fd}0  +  2KBr 


The  ethene  monacetate  thus  formed  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at 
182°,  smelling  slightly  of  acetic  acid,  and  soluble  in  water.  To  convert 
it  into  the  glycol  the  requisite  quantity  of  powdered  caustic  potash 
or  baryta  is  added,  and  the  mixture  distilled  after  standing  for  12 
hours. 

Ethene  alcohol  has  also  been  prepared  by  the  action  of  moist  silver 
oxide  on  ethene  chloriodide.  It  is  a  thick  colourless  liquid,  dissolving 
in  water  in  all  proportions,  and  possessing  a  sweet  taste.  It  boils 
at  197°*5,  and  has  at  0°  the  specific  gravity  1125.  Sodium  dissolves 
in  it,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  sodium  ethenate 

(  OH 
CgH^  <  Q^    ,  a  white  crystalline  mass  which  when  heated  with  more 

f  ONa 
sodium  to  190°  yields   disodium  ethenate  CgH^-j  ^^  .     By  acting 

with  ethyl  iodide  on  these  compounds  the  ethyl  ethers  of  ethene  are 

(  OH 

formed.    Mhyl  ethenate  CgH^  -J  Qn  rr  is  a  liquid  possessing  an  ethereal 

C  00  H 
odour  and  boiling  at  127°*5,  and  diethyl  ethenate  CgH^  -!  qq^  ^s  a 

similar  body  boiling  at  123°-5.     When  glycol  is  acted  upon  by  phos- 
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pliorus  pentacMoride  it  is  converted  into  ethene  dichloride^  and  ou 
heating  it  with  zinc  chloride  it  yields  acetaldehyde : — 

CH-OH  CHo 

CHjOH  COH 

By  the  action  of  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  it  is  reduced  to  ethyl 
iodide : — 

C^,(0H)2  +  3HI  =  C,H,I  +  2H2O  +  I^^ 

(  CI 
Ethene  CMorhydrate  or  Ethene  Chlorhydrin  CgH^  i  OH  ^^  formed 

by  shaking  ethene  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  aqueous  hypochlorous 
acid,  or  by  heating  glycol  with  hydrochloric  acid : — 

C2H4I  OH  ■*■  H I  "^  ^2^41  OH  ■*"  ^2^ 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  miscible  with  water,  and  boiling  at  128^ 
On  heating  it  with  potassium  iodide  it  is  converted  into  ethene  iodo- 
hydrate  CoH^(OH)I,  a  heavy  liquid  which  is  decomposed  on  heating. 
When  sodium  amalgam  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  ethene 
chlorhydrate,  ethyl  alcohol  is  formed.  Oxidizing  agents  convert  the 
chlorhydrate  into  monochloracetic  acid. 

Ethene  Oxide  CgH^O. — A  solution  of  caustic  potash  acts  violently 
on  ethene  chlorhydrate,  ethene  oxide  being  formed : — 

CHgCl  CHg^ 

I  +KOH=  I      >0  +  HgO  +  KCl 

CH2OH  CTS/ 

Ethene  oxide  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  1^'^  ;  it  is  miscible  with  water 
and  has  basic  properties.     Thus  it  combines  readily  with  acids  : — 

C,H,0  +  HCl  =  O^H,  I  ^^ 

cao  +  caojo^caJOHh^o 

It  precipitates  also  the  solutions  of  many  metallic  salts,  as  those  of 
magnesium,  aluminium,  copper,  &c. : — 

CuCl^  +  2C2H,0  =  Cu(0H)2  +  2C2H,  |  gjg- 

When  its  aqueous  solution  is  heated  it  combines  with  water,  glycol 
being  formed;  it  also  combines  with  glycol,  with  the  formation  of 
diethene  glycol : — 
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Diethene  glycol  is  a  thick  liquid,  having  a  sweet  taste  and  boiling 
at  250°.  This  compound  may  again  be  combined  with  ethene  oxide, 
triethene  glycol  being  produced,  a  liquid  boiling  at  287°.  By  repeating 
these  reactions  other  poly-ethene  glycols  have  been  produced.  The 
constitution  of  these  compaunds  is  shown  by  the  following  formulae : — 


Ethene  Glycol. 


Diethene  Glycol. 


C„H 


•2 


OH 


CoH 


/ 


OH 


OH 


> 


^'2^4^^ 


OH 


Tetra-ethene  GlycoL 


C.H 


/ 


OH 


> 


C^H 


CjH. 


>- 


^'2^*. 


OH 


Triethene  GlycoL 

/OH 
\0H 

Hexethene  Glycol. 

/OH 
CgH. 

CgH. 


The  same  compounds  are  produced  when  ethene  glycol  is  heated 
with  ethene  bromhydrate. 

Nascent  hydrogen  converts  ethene  oxide  into  ethyl  alcohol.  It 
also  combines  with  bromine,  forming  the  compound  {C2H^O)2Br2, 
consisting  of  reddish-brown  crystals,  melting  at  65°  and  boiling  at 
95°.  By  adding  mercury  to  this  bromide  ethene  dioxide  (CgHJgO  is 
obtained  in  colourless  crystals,  melting  at  9°  and  boiling  at  102°. 
The  constitution  of  this  compound  is  expressed  by  the  formula : — 

/O. 

^2^4^     /C2H4 
0 


Ethene  oxide  unites  also  with  ammonia  and  amines,  forming 
strongly  basic  compounds.  The  hydrochlorides  of  these  bases  are 
also  produced  by  combining  ethene  chlorhydrate  with  ammonia  or 
compound  ammonias.  Ammonia  yields  the  following  bodies,  which 
are  all  syrupy  alkaline  liquids,  forming  well-crystallized  salts: — 
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Monozethjlamine. 


C.H 


NH, 


OH 


Triozethylamine. 

X)H 


Dioxethylamine. 

/NH, 

c,h/     * 

^0 

Tetroxethylamine. 

;nh„ 

c,h/     ' 


CM 


> 
\ 

c,h/. 


o 


0 


CoH 


'2 


\ 


o 

OH 


fOH 


Choline  or  Neurine  CgH^  -J  NCCH  ^  OH* — "^^^  strong  base  was  first 

discovered  in  the  "bile,  and  afterwards  it  was  found  in  the  brain, 
in  the  yolk  of  eggs,  in  mustard  seed,  &c.  It  does  not  exist  in 
the  free  state  in  these  substances,  but  is  a  product  of  decomposi- 
tion of  highly  complicated  compounds.  Choline  has  also  been  pro- 
duced synthetically  by  heating  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
trimethylamine  with  ethene  oxide: — 

C2H4O  +  H2O  +  N(CH8)3  =  C2H4  I  jq^^Qjj  J  OH 

The  free  base  is  a  deliquescent  mass,  having  a  strongly  alkaline 
reaction,  and  readily  absorbing  carbon  dioxide.  It  combines 
with  acids  to  form  crystalline  salts.  The  platinum  compound 
(N[C2H^(0H)(CH3)3]C1)2  +  PtCl^  forms  large  yellow  plates,  which 
dissolve  in  water,  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

When  choline  is  heated  it  is  resolved  into  glycol  and  trimethyl- 
amine : — 

^2^4  {  N(CH3)30H  =  ^2^4 1  OH  ■*"  ^(^^3)3 

f  OH 

Oxycholine  or  Setame  C2H2O  <  j;T/njT  \  qtt- — This  base  is  obtained 

by  the  oxidation  of  choline,  and  by  the  action  of  trimethylamine 
upon  monochloracetic  acid : — 

CH2CI.CO.OH  +  N(CH3)3  =  N(CH3)3(CH2.0H.C0)C1 

Oxycholine  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  large  shining  deliquescent 
crystals.  It  has  no  alkaline  reaction  and  a  sweetish  and  cooling 
taste ;   its  salts  crystallize  well.     Oxycholine]  occurs  in  beet-roots 
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(Beta  vulgaris),  and  can  easily  be  obtained  in  quantity  from  the 
treacle  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  beet- root  sugar. 

Ethene  Nitrite  C^^i^O^^.  is  formed  by  passing  ethene  into  liquid 
nitrogen  tetroxide ;  it  crystallizes  in  white  prisms,  melting  at  37°'5 
and  subliming  at  a  higher  temperature  with  partial  decomposition. 

Ethene  Nitrate  C^J^TSO^^ — ^When  ethene  glycol  is  dissolved  in 
fuming  nitric  acid,  much  heat  is  evolved,  and,  on  addition  of  water, 
ethene  nitrate  is  precipitated  as  a  thick,  heavy  oil,  possessing  an  un- 
pleasant, sweetish  taste.  On  heating  it  gently  it  decomposes  with  a 
slight  explosion,  giving  off  a  very  luminous  flame. 

(  CI 

Ethene  Chloronitrate  CjH^  -J  -j^^   is  an  oily,  limpid,  volatile  liquid, 

having  a  pungent  smell,  and  burning  with  a  brilliant  white  flame.   It  is 
readily  obtained  by*  dissolving  ethene  chlorhydrate  in  concentrated 
nitric  acid. 
On   passing   ethene  into  a  very  cold  mixture  of  concentrated 

nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  the  compound  CgH^N^Og  or  C^H^  -j  -v^q* 

is  formed,  a  colourless  oil,  having  a  very  pungent  smell ;  its  vapours 
attack  the  eyes  and  produce  headache.  By  the  action  of  aqueous 
hydriodic  acid  it  is  converted  into  glycol: — 

^8^*  {  NOJ  +  ^™  =  ^«^*  {  OH  +  2N0  +  2I2  +  H,0 

{OH 
q^  TT  is  formed  by  heating  glycol 

with  sulphuric  acid  to  150°  On  diluting  the  cold  solution  with 
water  and  neutralizing  it  with  barium  carbonate,  harium  tthenesfidphate 

p  TT    f  OH 

>  gQ*  >  Ba  is  obtained,  a  very  soluble  salt,  which  does  not  crys- 
.^2^4  {  ori 

tallize  well.  When  it  is  heated  with  baryta-water  it  is  decomposed 
into  glycol  and  barium  sulphate. 

Carhyl  Sulphate  G^Ji^O^^, — This  name  has  been  given  to  a  com- 
pound which  is  produced  by  passing  ethene  into  sulphur  trioxide. 
It  forms  colourless  crystals,  which  attract  water  rapidly  from  the  air, 

r  SO  H 

being  converted  into  ethionic  acid  CgH^S  SO*H'  ^  compound  only 

known  in  aqueous  solution.     On  heating,  it  is  decomposed  into  sul- 

(  OH 
phuric  acid  and  isethionic  or  ethenesulphonic  acid  CgH^  -j  ^rx  tt,  which 

is  also  formed  by  diluting  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphur  trioxide  in 
alcohol  or  ether  with  water  and  boiling  the  liquid  for  some  hours. 
Barium  isethoniate  crystallizes  from  water  in  shining  plates.  By 
adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  this  salt,  and  boiling  the 
filtrate  down  to  the  consistency  of  a  syrup,  ethenesulphonic  axrid 
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crystallizes  on  cooling  in  white  deliquescent  needles.  Potassium 
isethoniate  is  formed  by  heating  ethene  chlorhydrate  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassium  sulphite  : — 

C3H,  {  ^  +  SO3K,  =  C,H,  {  gH^  +  CIK 

(  OH 

Ammonium  Isethoniate  CgH^  -J  ^q  -k^tt    crystallizes  in  colourless 

\m  O  ^ 

prisms,  which  when  heated  above  200°  are  converted  into  amido- 
ethylstdphonic  acid  or  taurine  OjH^  1  so  TT*  ^  compound  which  occurs 

in  the  free  state  and  combined  with  cholic  acid  (taurocholic  acid)  in 
the  bile,  in  the  intestinal  liquid,  and  in  the  lungs.  It  is  best  prepared 
from  the  bUe  of  the  ox,  by  boiling  it  for  some  time  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  evaporating  the  filtered  solution.  The  residue  is  exhausted 
with  alcohol  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  crystallization.  Taurine 
crystallizes  in  large  colourless  prisms,  which  are  tasteless  and  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid  and  very  stable 
body,  which  is  not  acted  upon  by  boiling  nitric  acid ;  but  nitrous  acid 
converts  it  into  isethonic  acid : — 

C^H*  {  S^b  +  ^O^H  =  C,H,  {  OH^  +  H,0  +  N, 

On  distilling  potassium  isethoniate  with  phosphorus  pentachloride 

f  CI 
isethonic  chloride  CgH^  -j  qq  qi  is  obtained,  which  is  decomposed  by 

water  with  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorethylsulphonic 

(  CI 
acid,  CgH^  j  ^q  qtt     By  acting  with  aqueous  ammonia  on  the  sUver 

salt  of  this  acid  taurine  is  formed. 

f  SH 

Ethene  Bihydrosulphide  or  Ethene  Mercaptan  CgH^s  qtt  is  pre- 
pared by  distilling  ethene  dibromide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassium  hydrosulphide.  It  is  a  limpid,  very  refractive  liquid, 
boiling  at  142^  possessing  a  strong,  disagi'eeable  smell,  and  form- 
ing, like  other  mercaptans,  metallic  compounds. 

Ethene  Hydroxymlphide  CgH^  \  Q^    ^^  ^  liquid  with  similar  pro- 

peities.     It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ethene  chlorhydrate  upon 
potassium  hydrosulphide,  and  yields  on  oxidation  isethonic  acid. 

Ethene  Sulphide  (CgHJgSg  is  obtained  by  distilling  ethene  bromide 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  sulphide.  It  is  a  crystalline 
solid,  melting  at  111°  and  boiling  at  200°,  but  subliming  readily  at  a 
lower  temperature.  The  vapour  density  of  this  compound  is  60  (H  =  1), 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  molecular  formula  is  twice  CgH^S ;  its 
constitution  must  therefore  be  the  following : — 
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O 

( SON  * 

Ethene  Sulphocyanate  CgH^  <  <^^^  is  a  white  solid,  crystallizing  iu 

plates.  It  is  produced  by  heating  ethene  bromide  with  potassium 
sulphocyanate. 

Mhenedisuljphonic  Acid  GJtL^  <  oq^tt- — This  bibasic  acid  is  formed 

by  oxidizing  the  sulphide,  hydrosulphide,  or  sulphocyanate  of  ethene 
with  strong  nitric  acid.  It  is  also  produced  by  heating  ethene  di- 
bromide  with  potassium  sulphite.  It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  which  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  very  sour  taste.  The  barium  salt 
crystallizes  in  hexagonal  plates,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling 
nitric  "acid. 


NITROGEN  BASES  OF  ETHENE. 

These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  ethene  dibromide  on 
alcoholic  ammonia,  the  following  reactions  taking  place : — 

CjH.Br^  +  2NH3  =  nJ  Hj      +  2HBr 
2C2H.Br2  +  4NHs  =  nJ  C^H.  +  2HBr  +  2NH^Br 
SC^H^Bij  +  GNHj  =  Nj-J  CX  +  2HBr  +  4NH^Br 


By  adding  caustic  potash  to  the  hydrobromides  thus  formed  the 
bases  are  set  free,  and  may  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 

Hthenediamine  C2B.J,^li^2  ^^  ^  strongly  alkaline  liquid,  possessing, 
an  ammoniacal  smell  and  caustic  taste,  and  boiling  at  123°.  Nitro-/ 
gen  trioxide  converts  it  into  ethene  oxide : — 

C^H.CNH^)^  +  N2O3  =  C^H.O  +  2H2O  +  2N2 

The  hydrochloride  of  this  base  has  been  obtained  in  quantity  by 
beating  the  impure  ethene  dichloride,  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of 
chloral,  with  an  excess  of  alcoholic  ammonia  for  ten  hours  to  llO*". 
The  product  is  distUled  in  order  to  remove  alcohol,  dichlorethane  and 
other  chlorides,  and  the  residue  recrystallized  from  water. 

By  acting  on  ethenediamine  with  ethyl  iodide  the  hydrogen  of  the 
amido-groups  is  replaced  by  ethyl,  the  final  product  being  hexethyl- 
ethenediammonium  di-iodide  'i^2.(p2^^)(fi2^6)Q^2'  ^i^ich  when  treated 
C  0 
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with  silver  oxide  and  water  yields  the  corresponding  hydroxide,  a 
strongly  alkaline  and  caustic  substance. 

Diethenediamine  (CgHJgNgHg  boils  at  170°,  and  combines,  like 
ethenediamine,  with  two  equivalents  of  an  acid,  forming  crystallized 
salts.  The  two  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  groups  NH  can  also  be  replaced 
by  alcohol  radicals. 

Trietlienediamine  (CgHJgNg  boils  at  210°,  and  combines  with  ethene 
dibromide  to  form  Utrethene-ammonium  dihromide  ^^{G^^fiT^, 

The  triamines  of  the  monad  alcohol  radicals  act  upon  ethene 
dibromide  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Thus  trimethylaniine  and  ethene 
dibromide  readily  combine,  and  form  monobromethyl'trimethyla7nmO' 
nium  Iromide  C2H4Br(CH3)3NBr ;  nascent  hydrogen  converts  this 
compound  into  ethyl-trimethylammonium  bromide  C2H5(CH3)3NlBr, 
and  by  the  action  of  moist  silver  oxide  it  yields  choline : — 

C2H,Br{CH3)3NBr  +  Agg  +  H,0  =  C2H4(OH)(CH3)3N  |q  ^  gAgBr 


PHOSPHOEUS-  AND  ARSENIC-BASES  OF  ETHENE. 

Triethylphosphine  combines  with  ethene  dibromide,  forming  two 
conipounds  according  to  the  relative  quantities  of  the  two  con- 
stituents : — 

Triethyl-bromethylphosphonium  bromide  C2H4Br(C2H5)3PBr. 
Hexethyl-ethenediphosphonium  dibromide  C2H^-|  /p^-rr^xV  [■■^^2* 

The  monobromide  crystallizes  in  regular  dodecahedrons ;  on 
heating  its  aqueous  solution  with  silver  chloride  it  yields  the 
compound  C2H4Br(C2H5)3PCl,  but  by  acting  on  it  with  moist  silver 
oxide  all  the  bromine  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl,  and  the  ammonium 
base  ^2^4(0 H)(C2H5)3P  |  ^  .^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  constitution  of  which  is 

analogous  to  that  of  choline. 

The  second  bromide  corresponds  to  the  compounds  formed  b} 
uniting  ethenediamine  with  the  iodides  of  monad  alcohol  radicals. 

Triethylarsine  acts  upon  ethene  dibromide  in  a  similar  manner  as 
the  phosphorus-base. 
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ETHIDENE    COMPOUNDS. 
CH3, 

The  radical  ethidene    |       which  is  isomeric  with  ethene,  does  not 

CH 

CH3 
exist  in  the  free  state ;  its  oxide  is  acetaldehyde    I 

CHO 
Ethidene  Dichloride  CgH^Clg  is  identical  with  dichlorethane,  and  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  ethyl  chloride  as  well  as  by 
distilling  aldehyde  with  phosphorus  pentachloride.     It  boils  at  58°. 

a 

I         +  PCI,  =  I  +  POCl, 

CHO  CHCI2 

Acetal.  C2H^{OC2H5)^This  isomeride  of  diethyl  ethenate  is  obtained 
as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  aldehyde,  and  is  also  formed 
by  heating  aldehyde  with  alcohol  to  100°  in  sealed  tubes : — 


CH3  t/Hg 


CHO  CH  {  ggg 


or  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate  upon  ethidene  dichloride. 
Acetal  is  a  limpid  liquid,  possessing  a  refreshing  odour,  and  boiling  at 
104°.  On  oxidation  it  yields  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid,  and  by  heating 
it  with  acetic  acid,  ethyl  acetate,  aldehyde,  and  water  are  formed. 

When  a  mixture  of  methyl  alcohol  and  ethyl  alcohol  is  oxidized 
by  manganese  dioxide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  number  of  pro- 
ducts   are   formed,   among    which    are    found    methyl-ethyl    acetal 

CgH^  \  QP  TT  >  boiling  at  85°,  and  dimethyl  acetal  CgH^  \  OCH^'  boiling 

at  65°.     The  latter  compound  exists  also  in  crude  wood-spirit. 

By  distilling  methyl  alcohol  with  the  above  oxidizing  mixture,  it 
yields  methyl  formate  and  a  liquid  called  methylal  C3Hg02,  boiling 
at  42°,  and  possessing  an  agreeable  odour.  This  body  has  most  pro- 
bably the  constitution  CH2(OCH3)2,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
formaldehyde  as  acetal  to  acetaldehyde. 

Aldehyde  combines  with  ethyl  chloride,  forming  the   compound 

(  CI 
CgH^  i  00  TT  '  ^  li<l^id  boiling  with  decomposition  at  about  100°,  and 

yielding  acetal  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate  : — 

CH3  OH3 

CH  1 0C,H,  ^^  i  OC,H, 


0  2 
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"When  aldehyde  is  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  to  180°,  combina- 
tion takes  place,  and  ethidene  diacetate  is  produced : — 

CH,CHO  +  0  {  §|g  =  CH,CH  {  OC.H3O 

This  compound  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  169*",  and  possessing  an 
alliaceous  odour. 

The  compounds  formed  by  tlie  union  of  chloral  with  water  and 
alcohols  (page  146)  have  to  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  trichlor- 
ethidene : — 

Chloral  Hydrate  or 
Trichlorethidene  Alcohol.  Chloral  Alcoholate. 

CCI3.CH   I    Q2  CCI3.CH    I    Q^^ 


2-^*5 


By  treating  chloral  alcoholate  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  the 

C  HGl   ^ 
hydroxyl  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  and  tetrachlorethyl  oxide    2       4  [.  (> 

is  formed  (see  page  112). 


GLYCOLLYL    COMPOUNDS. 
GLYCOLLIC  ACID  OK  OXACETIC  ACID   CgH^Og. 

This  acid  can  be  produced  by  different  reactions.     It  is  formed  by 
oxidizing  glycol  with  weak  nitric  acid : — 

CH2.OH      CH2.OH 


CH 


+  0,  =  I      +  H^O 
2.OH      CO.OH 


and  also  by  heating  metallic  chloracetates  or  bromacetates  with 
water : — 

CH2CI  CH2.OH 

I  +  H2O  =  I  +  KCl 

CO.OK  CO.OH 

Glycollic  acid  is,  however,  more  conveniently  prepared  by  oxidizing 
ethyl  alcohol  with  nitric  acid.  One  volume  of  nitric  acid  (lo'.y 
specific  gravity)  is  mixed  with  two  volumes  of  alcohol  (90  per  cent.) : 
after  standing  for  some  time  evolution  of  gas  commences.  The  liquid 
is  now  kept  at  a  temperature  of  20°  until  this  evolution  ceases,  and 
then  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  to  the  consistency  of  a  syrup.  The 
residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  boiling  solution  neutralized  with 
chalk.  On  cooling,  impure  calcium  glycoUate  crystallizes  out,  which 
is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime  in  order  to  remove  by-products  (glyoxal 
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and  glyoxylic  acid).  To  obtain  the  pure  acid  the  solution  of  the 
calcium  salt  is  precipitated  "with  oxalic  acid,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
neutralized  with  lead  carbonate.  The  lead  salt  thus  obtained  is  crys- 
talhzed,  and  the  pure  salt  dissolved  in  water.  Sulphuric  acid  is  then 
added,  but  not  sufficient  to  decompose  all  the  lead  glycoUate,  the 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  exhausted  with  ether. 
On  evaporating  the  ether,  glycollia  acid  crystallizes  out,  forming, 
when  quite  pure,  large  regular  crystals  which  are  very  soluble  in 
water,  deliquesce  in  moist  air,  and  melt  at  79°.  GlycoUic  acid  exists 
in  the  juice  of  unripe  grapes,  and  in  the  green  leaves  of  the  Virginia- 
creeper  (Ampelopsis  hederacea). 

Calcium  GlycoUate  (OgHgOg^gCa  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  crystallizes  from  a  hot  saturated  solution  in  colourless  needles 
usually  grouped  in  stars.  By  adding  silver  nitrate  to  its  solution  a 
white  crystalline  precipitate  of  silver  glycoUate  is  formed.  Copper 
glycoUate  is  a  greenish-blue  crystaUine  powder,  which  is  obtained  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  with  a  hot  concentrated  solution 
of  the  calcium  salt. 

Glycollyl  Chloride  O2H2OCI2  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  the  acid;  it  is  identical  with  monochloracetyl  chloride, 
and  yields  with  water  monochloracetic  acid.  The  formation  of  the 
chloride  is  explained  by  the  equation  : — 

CH2.OH  CHgCl 

I  +  2PCL  =  I  +  2POCI3 

CO.OH  COCl 


GLYCOLLIO  ETHERS. 

Ethylglycollic  Acid  CH2(OC2H5)CO.OH  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  sodium  ethylate  upon  sodium  monochloracetate.  To  prepare  the 
free  acid  the  copper-salt  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is 
a  thick,  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  about  200^  and  having  a  very 
sour  taste  like  glycoUic  acid. 

Ethyl  GlycoUate  CH2(OH)CO.OC2H5,  a  neutral  liquid,  soluble  in 
water,  is  obtained,  together  with  glycoUic  anhydride,  by  heating 
ethyl  monochloracetate  with  sodium  glycoUate : — 

CH2CI  CH2.OH      CH2.OH         CH2. 

I  +  I  =1  +  !      >0  +  NaCI 

CO.OC2H5      CO.ONa      CO.OC2H5      CO  ^ 

Diethyl  GlycoUate  CH2(OC2H5)CO.OC2H5  is  conveniently  prepared 
by  dissolving  sodium  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  mixing  this  solution 
graduaUy  with  ethyl  monochloracetate ;  the  mixture  is  heated  for 
some  time,  and  the  ether  separated  from  the  alcohol  by  fractional 
distillation.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boUing  at  155°,  and  possessing 
a  sweetish  taste. 
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CH2.OC2H3O 
Ethyl  Acetylglycollate    \  , — This  ether  is  obtained  by 

CO.OC2H5 
heating  ethyl  monochloracetate  with  potassium  acetate.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  having  a  pleasant  fruity  smell,  and  boiling  at  179°. 
On  distilling  it  with  caustic  potash  it  is  resolved  into  potassium 
glycollate  and  acetic  ether.  When  its  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated 
with  slacked  lime  in  vacuo,  calcium  acetate,  calcium  glycollate,  and 
calcium  acetylglycollate  .d^TQ  produced:  the  latter  salt  crystallizes  in 
small  prisms. 

CO 
Glycollide  or  Olycollic  AnhydHde    \      >0. — ^When  glycollic  acid  is 

CH/ 
heated  above  150°,  it  is  partially  resolved  into  water  and  glycollide. 
The  latter  compound  is  formed  in  larger  quantity  when  potassium 
monochloracetate  is  heated  to  120°.  It  is  a  white  amorphous 
powder.  When  heated  with  water  it  i^  slowly  reconverted  into 
glycollic  acid ;  this  change  takes  place  more  quickly  in  the  presence 
of  an  alkali. 

Diglycollic  Acid  or  Paramalic  Acid,—rO  \  p-n^no  OH*"^^^^^  ^^" 

basic  acid  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  diethene  glycol  as  well  as  by 
the  dehydration  of  glycollic  acid.  It  is  also  produced  together  with 
glycollic  acid  when  monochloracetic  acid  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime 
and  calcium  chloride.  It  forms  large  monoclinic  crystals,  and  is  very 
soluble  in  water.  When  it  is  heated  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid  it 
splits  up  into  acetic  acid  and  glycollic  acid,  and  if  the  hydriodic 
acid  be  in  excess  the  glycollic  acid  is  also  reduced  to  acetic  acid  : — 


(1)   o{ 


Ch' CO  OH  *^  ^^^  =  HO.OH2.CO.OH  +  CH3.CO.OH  -h  I. 


CH2.OH  CHg 

+  2HI  =  I  +  HgO  +  I, 


(2) 

CO.OH  QO.OH 

DiglycoUic  acid  is  metameric  with  malic  acid. 

CHg.SOgH 

Sulphacetic  Acid   \  . — This  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  a 

CO.OH 
mixture  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  sulphur  trioxide  for  some  time, 
diluting  with  water  and  neutralizing  with  lead  carbonate.  The  acid 
prepared  from  the  lead  salt  by  hydrogen  sulphide  crystallizes  in 
transparent  prisms ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  a  strong 
bibasic  acid. 

It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  upon 
acetonitrile  or  acetamide : — 
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CO.NH,  HOH      (^o.OH  ^^^ 

and  its  sodium  salt  has  also  been  obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of 
sodium  sulphite  with  sodium  monochloracetate : — 

CH,C1  ,  ^       CH,.S03Na 

CO.ONa  ^^^      CO.ONa 

When  sulphacetic  acid  is  heated  with  sulphur  trioxide  it  is  con- 
verted into  Tiiethionic  acid  or  methenedisiUphoiiic  acid : — 

CH2.SO3H  r  SO  H 

I  +  SO3  =  CH,  ]  1^3^  ^  CO, 

CO.OH  ^  ^^^^  ' 

This  acid  is  of  course  also  formed  when  acetamide  or  acetonitrile 
are  heated  with  a  large  excess  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 

Methionic  acid  is  the  lower  homologue  of  ethenedisulphonic  acid 
(see  Ethene  Compounds),  and  is  the  second  member  of  a  series  of 
sulphonic  acids,  which  may  be  considered  as  substitution-products  of 
marsh-gas,  the  first  being  methylsvijphonic  acid  CH3.SO3H,  a  com- 
pound formed  by  the  oxidation  of  methyl  mercaptane,  and  the 
third  is  methenyltrimlphonic  acid,  a  compound  already  described  (see 
page  103)  : — 

Methylsulplionic  Acid.  M^thenedisnlphonic  Acid.      MethenyltrisnlplxoBic  Acid. 

CH3.SO3H  CH2(S03H)2  CH(S03H)3 


GLTCOIiLIC  AMISTES* 


CH2.OH 


Glycollamide  \  is  produced  by  the  action  of  dry  adfimonia 


CO.NH2 

upon  glycoUide  or  ethyl  glycollate.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  crystal- 
lizing in  colourless  crystals  with  a  slightly  sweet  taste.  It  forms 
very  unstable  salts. 

CH2.NH2 
Glycocol  or  Amidacetic  Acid  \  . — This  compound,  also  called 

COOH 
glycocine,  is  formed  by  heating  monochlor-  or  monobrom  acetic  acid 
^^th  ammonia.  It  is  a  product  of  decomposition  of  glycocholic  a,nd 
liippuric  acids,  and  is  also  produced  when  glue  is  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  large  transparent  crystals,  possessing  a 
sweet  taste.  It  is  a  weak  acid,  the  copper-salt  being  the  most 
characteristic. 
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It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  copper  hydroxide  in  a  boiling  solution 
of  glycocol ;  on  cooling  the  salt  crystallizes  in  fine,  dark  blue  needles 
[CH2(NH2)C02]2Cu  +  H2O.  Silver  amidaceiate  CH2(NH2)C02Ag 
separates  from  a  hot  solution  in  colourless  crystals. 

Glycocol  is  an  acid,  but  at  the  same  time  also  an  amine,  and  com- 
bines therefore  with  acids. 

Glycocol  Hydrochloride  C2H3O2.NH3CI  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallizes  in  prisms  ;  with  platinic  chloride  it  forms  the  double  salt 
2(C2H302.XH3C1)  +  PtCl^,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
Glycocol  also  combines  with  several  salts  as  silver  nitrate,  &c.  &c.  :— 

CH2.NH3.NO3 

CO.OAg 

When  glycocol  is  heated  with  caustic  baryta  it  is  resolved  into 
methylamine  and  carbon  dioxide  : — 

CH2(NH2)C02H  =  CH3.NH2  +  CO2 

Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  glycollic  acid : — 

CH2(NH2)C02  +  NO.OH  =  CH2(0H)C02H  +  Kfi  +  Nj 

CH2.NH(CH3) 

MethyUglycocol  or  Sar cosine  . — This  compouiid  was 

CO.OH 
iirst  obtained  by  boiling  creatine  with  baryta-water  (see  Creatine),  and 
can  easily  be  obtained  by  acting  with  methylamine  upon  mono- 
chloracetic  acid.  It  forms  colourless  crystals  possessing  a  burning 
sweet  taste  ;  when  heated  it  melts,  and  sublimes  without  decomposi- 
tion. It  combines  with  acids ;  the  most  characteristic  of  its  salts  is 
,  the  platinum  double  compound  2[C2H302.N(CH3)H2C1]  +  PtCl^,  which 
crystallizes  in  large  pale-yellow  octahedrons. 

Similar  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  ethylamine  and 
-diethylamine  upon  monochloracetic  acid : — 

Ethyl  Glycocol.  Diethyl-Glycocol, 

CH2.N(G2H,)H  CH2.N(G2H,)2 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

CH2.NH2 
Glycollyldiamide  \  . — This  compound  is  produced,  but  not 

CO.NH2 
readily,  by  heating  monochloracetic  acid  or  glycocol  with  a  solution  of 
ammonia  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a  crystalline,  deliquescent  mass, 
having  an  alkaline  reaction ;  it  combines  readily  with  carbon  dioxide, 
and  with  acids,  forming  crystalline  salts.  On  boiling  its  aqueous 
solution  it  yields  glycocol  and  ammonia. 
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OXALYL    COMPOUNDS. 
OXALIC    ACID     €202(011)2. 

This  important  compound  exists  in  many  plants  (Oxalis,  Eumex; 
and  Eheum  species),  as  potassium  or  calcium  salt.  Its  sodium- salt 
is  obtained  synthetically  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  over  sodium  heated 
to  360°  :— 

2CO2  +  Nag  =  CgO^Na^ 

The  same  salt  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  high  temperature  upon 
sodium  formate : — 

HCO.ONa      CO.ONa 

=  1  +H2 

HCO.ONa      CO.ONa 

Oxalic  acid  is  an  oxidation-product  of  glycol  and  glycoUic  acid ; 
but  also  many  other  compounds,  belonging  to  the  group  of  fatty 
substances,  yield  oxalic  acid  as  the  final  product  of  the  action  of 
nitric  acid.  Many  of  these  bodies  are  also  converted  into  oxalic  acid 
by  fusing  them  with  caustic  potash. 

Acetic  acid  is  oxidized  to  oxalic  acid  by  heating  it  with  a  strongly 
alkaline  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 

Pure  oxalic  acid  is  best  obtained  by  heating  one  part  of  cane-sugar 
with  eight  parts  of  nitric  acid  as  long  as  red  fumes  are  given  off. 
The  acid,  crystallizing  out  on  cooling,  is  purified  by  recrystallization 
from  boiling  water. 

Commercial  oxalic  acid  is  produced  by  fusing  saw-dust  with  a 
mixture  of  caustic  potash  and  soda  in  the  proportion  of  one  lequival- 
ent  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter.  The  solution  of  the  mixed 
alkalis  having  been  evaporated  to  about  1*35  specific  gravity,  saw-dust 
is  introduced  so  as  to  form  a  thick  paste,  which  is  placed  on  iron 
plates  in  thin  layers  and  gradually  heated,  the  mass  being  kept 
constantly  stirred.  During  this  process  water  is  in  the  first  instance 
given  off ;  the  mass  theli  swells  up  and  disengages  inflammable  gases, 
consisting  of  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons,  an  aromatic  odour  at  the 
same  time  being  evolved.  After  the  temperature  has  been  maintained 
at  200°  for  one  or  two  hours,  the  whole  of  the  woody  fibre  is  decom- 
posed and  the  mass  is  entirely  soluble  in  water.  It  contains,  however, 
only  from  1 — 4  per  cent,  of  oxalic  acid  and  about  0*5  per  cent,  of 
formic  acid.  The  mass  is  now  exposed  still  longer  to  the  same  tem- 
perature, care  being  taken  to  avoid  any  charring,  which  would  cause 
a  loss  of  oxalic  acid.  When  perfectly  dry  it  contains  the  maximum 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  viz.  28 — 30  per  cent,  of  Gfifio  +  2H2O,  but 
no  acetic  acid,  and  very  little  more  founic  acid  than  before.  The 
product,  which  is  a  grey  powder,  is  in  the  next  place  treated  with 
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water;  in  this  sodium  and  potassium  salts  dissolve,  whilst  sodium 
oxalate  is  left  behind.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  drawn  oflf  and 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residual  mass  heated  in  furnaces  to 
destroy  the  organic  matter,  and  recover  the  alkalis.  The  sodium 
oxalate  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  milk  of  lime,  and  the  resulting 
calcium  oxalate  decomposed  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
liquor  decanted  from  the  calcium  sulphate  evaporated  to  crystalliza- 
tion. From  about  two  parts  of  saw-dust  one  part  of  crystallized 
oxalic  acid  is  obtained.  The  commercial  acid  always  contains  a  trace 
of  alkali,  which  cannot  be  completely  removed  by  recrystallization. 

Oxalic  acid  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms  O2H2O4  +  2H2O,  which 
at  100°  lose  their  wat.er,  and  crumble  down  to  a  white  powder.  The 
crystallized  acid  dissolves  in  8  parts  of  water  at  the  common 
temperature,  and  in  about  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water  ;  it  is  also 
very  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine.  It  has  an  intensely  sour  taste,  and  is 
very  poisonous,  the  antidotes  being  chalk  or  magnesia. 

The  anhydrous  acid  sublimes  when  carefully  heated  ;  its  vapours  are 
very  irritating.  On  heating  the  crystallized  acid  quickly  it  is  resolved 
into  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  formic  acid.  Oxidiz- 
ing agents  convert  it  into  water  and  carbon  dioxide  ;  this  reaction  is 
made  use  of  in  volumetric  analysis  to  determine  the  strength  of  a 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  : — 

K2Mn208  +  3H2SO4  +  SCgO.Hg  =  KgSO^  +  2MnS04  +  SH^O  +  lOCOg 

By  boiling  oxalic  acid  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  it  is  reduced 
to  glycollic  acid : — 

CO.OH  CH2.OH 

I  +  2H2  =  I  +  H2O 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

The  hydroxyl  of  oxalic  acid  cannot  be  replaced  by  chlorine;  by 
acting  on  it  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  it  is  decomposed  accord- 
ing to  the  equation: — 

PCI5  +  C2H2O4  -  POCI3  +  2HC1  +  CO  +  CO2 


OXALATES. 

Oxalic  acid  is  a  powerful  bibasic  acid,  decomposing  dry  sodium 
chloride  when  heated,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
converting  sodium  chloride  or  nitrate  in  solution  into  sodium 
binoxalate. 

Potassium  Oxalates. — The  normal  salt  CgO^Kg  +  HgO  forms  mono- 
clinic  crystals,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  acid  salt 
C2O4HK  +  H2^  is  less  soluble,  and  possesses  a  sour  taste;  it 
occurs  in  several  species  of  Eumex  and  Oxalis.  It  combines  with 
oxalic  acid,  forming  the  so-called  potassium  quadroxalate  CgO^HK 
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+  C2O4H2  +  SHgO,  a  salt  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizing 
in  large  octahedrons.  The  two  acid  oxalates  are  known  in  commerce 
by  the  name  of  "  salts  of  sorrel,"  or  "  salts  of  lemon." 

Normal  Sodium  Oxalate  CgO^Na  is  a  white  sandy  powder,  and 
only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Ammonium  Oxalate  C^J^'S^^  +  HgO  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
prisms,  and  is  used  as  a  reagent  for  calcium  salts. 

Calcium  Oxalate  CgO^Ca  occurs  in  the  form  of  quadratic  prisms, 
containing  three  molecules  of  water,  in  the  cells  of  different  plants 
(rhubarb-root,  lichens,  &c.),  and  in  urine  and  other  animal  fluids. 

It  also  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  urinary  calculi  called 
"mulberry  stones."  When  a  neutral  solution  of  a  calcium  salt  is 
mixed  with  that  of  an  oxalate,  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  calcium 
oxalate  is  formed,  even  in  highly  diluted  solutions  ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  acetic  acid,  but  readily  dissolves  in  dilute  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acids. 

Ferrous  Oocalate  CgO^Fe  is  obtained  as  a  bright  yellow  precipitate 
by  mixing  solutions  of  oxalic  acid  and  ferrous  sulphate.  Ferric 
oxalate  {Cfi^^Ye^  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  readily  formed  by 
dissolving  ferric  hydroxide  in  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  oxalates  of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver  are  heavy  white  preci- 
pitates. The  silver  and  mercury  salts  decompose  with  a  sudden  flash 
when  heated,  but  on  percussion  the  latter  explodes  violently. 


ETHERS   OF  OXALIC   ACID. 

Methyl  Oocalate  0204(0113)2. — The  preparation  of  this  ether  has 
been  already  described  (see  Methyl  Alcohol).  It  forms  large  rhombic 
crystals,  melting  at  51°  and  boiling  at  162°.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
which  decomposes  it  slowly  in  the  cold,  quickly  on  boiling,  into 
methyl  alcohol  and  oxalic  acid. 

Ethyl  Oxalate  020^(02115)2  is  produced  by  distilling  absolute  alcohol 
with  anhydrous  oxalic  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  186°. 
Water,  in  which  it  is  only  sparingly  soluble,  acts  on  it  in  a  similar 
manner  as  on  the  methyl-ether. 

By  acting  on  it  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  the 

f  K 

cold,  potassium  ethyloxalate  O2O4  )  n  H  ^^P^^^^^s  ^^  crystals.  Ethyl- 
oxalic  acid  is  also  formed  as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  ethyl 
oxalate.  It  is  a  very  unstable  compound,  and  scarcely  known  in  the 
pure  state ;  when  it  is  heated  it  splits  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
ethyl  formate  : — 

OO.OO2H5 
I  •  =  OHO.OC2H5  +  CO2 

co.OH  '  : 
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Phosphorus  oxychloride  acts  violently  upon  potassium  ethyloxalate, 

f  CI 
the  chloride  of  ethyloocalic  acid   Cfi^  -j  >^p  tt  being  formed,  a  lirapid 

liquid,  boiling  at  140°  and  possessing  a  suffocating  smell.  It  fumes 
in  the  air,  and  is  acted  upon  by  water  and  alcohol  like  other  acid 
chlorides. 

When  sodium  amalgam  is  added  to  a  solution  of  ethyl  oxalate  iu 
alcohol  the  oxalic  acid  is  reduced  to  glycollic  acid  and  tartaric  acid. 
But  when  sodium  amalgam  acts  upon  dry  ethyl  oxalate,  the  reaction 
is  different,  the  chief  product  consisting  of  desoxalic  acid^  a  com- 
pound to  be  described  further  on. 

Sodium  or  potassium  dissolve  in  ethyl  oxalate  with  the  evolution 
of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  formation  of  a  black  niass,  which  on  dis- 
tillation yields  ethyl  carbonate,  which  compound  was  first  discovered 
by  this  reaction.  The  same  reaction  takes  place  by  acting  on  oxalic 
ether  with  sodium  ethylate,  which  compound  is  always  first  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  metal  upon  ethyl  oxalate.  Besides  carbon  dioxide 
and  ethyl  carbonate,  oth^r  products  also  are  formed  in  small  quantity, 
such  as  ethyl  alcohol,  formic  acid,  &c. 


AMIDES   OF  OXALIC   ACID. 


Oxamide  020^(1^11^2  ^  obtained  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia 
upon  oxalic  ether : — 


CO.OC2H5  CO.NH2 


i  +  2NH3  =  I  +  2C2H5.OH 

CO.OC2H5  CO.NH2 

The  same  compound  is  produced  when  normal  ammonium  oxalate 
is  heated : — 

0,0,(ONH,)j  =  C,0,(NH,)2  +  2Rfi 

When  cyanogen  gas  is  passed  into  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
when  aldehyde  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanogen,  it  takes 
up  water  and  is  converted  into  oxamide.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
oxamide  is  heated  with  phosphorus  pentoxide  it  is  resolved  into  water 
and  cyanogen  gas.  These  reactions  show  that  dicyanogen  is  the 
nitrile  of  oxalic  acid  or  dicarhoxyl : — 

Dicyanogen.  Dicarboxyl. 

CN"  CO.OH 

I      +  4H2O  =  I  +  2NH8 

ON  CO.OH 

Oxamide  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  iu  water  and  alcohol     When  it  is  boiled  with  acids  or  alkalis 
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it  takes  up  water  and  yields  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia.  On  heating  it 
with  mercuric  oxide  it  forms  urea  and  carbon  dioxide. 

{OTT 
I^TT  is  produced  when  acid  ammonium  oxalate 

is  heated,  and  its  ammonium  salt  is  formed  when  oxamide  is  boiled 
with  aqueous  ammonia : — 

Oxamic  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which  is  not  very 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  forming  well-crystallized 
salts.  By  heating  it  with  water  it  is  reconverted  into  acid  ammonium 
oxalate. 

Uthyl  Oxarnate  CgOg  \  Qp  %t  . — This  compound,  also  called  oxam- 

ethane,  is  formed  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  ethyl  oxalate  in  ammo- 
niacal  absolute  alcohol,  and  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  dry 
ammonia  upon  the  chloride  of  ethyloxalic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
pearly  scales ;  aqueous  ammonia  decomposes  it  into  oxamide  and 
ethyl  alcohol. 

Ethyl'Oxamic  Acid  CfiA  q-tt"   -    ^  is  metameric  with   the  last 

compound,  and  is  produced  by  heating  acid  oxalate  of  ethylamine  to 
180^  It  sublimes  in  white  interwoven  needles,  and  is  soluble  in 
water  and  a  strong  monobasic  acid. 

(  TsTH  OH 

Oxcdohydroxamic  Add  or  Dihydroxyl-oxamide   ^fiz\^T\r)TT  is 

formed  by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydroxy lamine  with  ethyl 
oxalate.  It  forms  colourless  crystals,  and  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  When  heated  to  103°  it  bums  like  gunpowder.  The 
hydrogen  in  the  two  hydroxyls  can  be  replaced  by  metals,  crystalline 
salts  being  formed  which  explode  on  heating. 


ALDEHYDES   OF   OXALIC  ACID. 


Both  aldehydes  of  bibasic  oxalic  acid  are  known,  viz.  :- 

Glyoxylic  Acid.  Glyoxal. 

COH  COH 


CO.OH  COH 

These  compounds  are  produced,  together  with  glycollic  acid,  when 
alcohol  is  oxidized  with  nitric  acid. 

Glyoxylic  Acid  is  also  produced  on  boiling  oxalic  acid  with  zinc 
and  dilute   sulphuric  acid,  and  on  heating  dichloracetic  acid  with 
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water  and  silver  oxide.  The  latter  reaction  takes  place  in  two  stages. 
First  monocMoroglycoUic  acid  is  formed: — 

CHCI2  CHCl(OH) 

I  .  H-  HgO  =  I  +  AgCl 

CO.OAg  CO.OH 

and  this  compound  is  by  the  further  action  of  silver  oxide  con- 
verted into  glyoxylic  acid.  The  free  acid  forms  a  sour,  thick,  syrupy 
liquid. 

Glyoxylic  acid  is  easily  oxidized  to  oxalic  acid,  and  like  other 
aldehydes  it  combines  Mdth  the  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals  forming 

CHgO.SOjNa. 
crystalline  compounds  as   |  When  the  acid  is  heated 

CO.ONa 
with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  metallic  silver  separates 
out  as  a  brilliant  mirror  : — 

C^H.O,  +  Ag^O  =  C^HgO,  +  H^O  +  Ag^ 

Olyoxal  or  Oocaldehyds  CgHgOg. — ^This  compoimd  is  isolated  from 
the  crude  calcium  glycol!  ate  by  treating  it  with  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  glyoxal  whilst  the  calcium  salts  of  glyoxylic  and 
glycollic  acids  are  left  behind.  On  shaking  the  alcoholic  solution 
with  acid  sodium  sulphite  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  glyoxal-sodium 
sulphite  is  formed,  which  with  barium  chloride  yields  the  correspond- 
ing sparingly  soluble  barium  salt.  By  decomposing  this  compound 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  glyoxal  is  left 
behind  as  a  crystalline,  deliquescent  mass.  By  the  action  of  weak 
nitric  acid  it  yields  glyoxylic  acid,  whilst  a  stronger  acid  oxidizes  it 
to  oxalic  acid.  Alkalis  readily  convert  it  into  glycollic  acid,  even 
more  easily  than  the  isomeric  glycollide  (page  198). 


PROPENE     COMPOUNDS. 

Propene  or  Propylene  CgH^,  a  gas  resembling  ethene,  is  produced 
by  heating  propyl  alcohol  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potash  solution  upon  secondary  propyl  iodide. 
Pure  propene  is  also  readily  obtained  by  bringing  allyl  iodide  C3H5I 
(see  Allyl  Compounds)  in  contact  with  zinc  and  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  When  the  vapours  of  aniyl  alcohol  or  isobutyl  alcohol  are 
passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  or  when  valerianic  acid  is  heated  with 
quicklime,  the  products  of  decomposition  always  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  propene.     It  also  occurs  in  coal  gas. 

Propene  is  a  colourless  gas  condensible  to  a  liquid  by  strong 
pressure ;  it  readily  combines  with  hydriodie  acid,  forming  secondary 
propyl  iodide : — 
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CH, 

CH3 

CH+^} 

=  CHI 

CH, 

CH3 

Propene  Bichloride  CgHgClg,  a  colourless  liquid  smelling  like  ethene 
chloride,  is  produced  by  the  direct  union  of  propene  and  chlorine,  as 
well  as  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  propane  or  propyl  chloride.  It 
boils  at  96°. 

Propene  Dibromide  CgH^Brg  is  a  heavy  colourless  liquid  boiling  at 
142°,  which  is  generally  used  for  preparing  other  propene  compounds. 

Propene  Glycol  C3Hq(OH)2  is  obtained  from  propene  dibromide  by 
a  reaction  similar  to  that  by  which  ethene  dibromide  is  converted  into 
ethene  glycol. 

It  is  a  thick  liquid  having  a  sweet  taste,  and  boiling  at  188°.  By 
the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  it  is  reduced  to  secondary  propyl 
iodide. 

On  heating  a  saturated  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  propene 

glycol,  propene  chlorhydrate  CgH^  <  ^tt  is  produced,  a  liquid  boHiDg  at 

127*.  By  the  action  of  caustic  potash  it  is  converted  into  propene 
oxide  C^HqO,  a  liquid  soluble  in  water  and  boiling  at  35°.  It  combines 
with  nascent  hydrogen  to  form  secondary  propyl  alcohol : — 

CHg  CHg 


CH  ^      +  H,  =  CH.OH 

W    >o  I 

CHg  CH3 


ISOMERIDES    OF    PROPENE    COMPOUNDS. 

Trimeihene  Dibromide  CgHgBrg. — When  allyl  bromide  CgH^Br,  a 
body  belonging  to  the  non-saturated  compounds,  is  treated  with  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  two  isomeric  dibromides  are  found.  That  which  is 
obtained  in  a  small  quantity  consists  of  common  propene  dibromide, 
formed  according  to  the  following  reaction  : — 


CH, 

CH3 
=  CHBr 

CHjBr 

CH^Br 

The  second  bromide,  which  is  always  present  in  a  larger  quantity, 
is  trimethene  dibromide : — 
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CHg  CHgBr 


II  Br  )  ' 

CH       +^j-=CH2 


CHgBr  CHgBr 

Trimethene  dibromide  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  163^.  On  heating  it 
with  silver  acetate  and  acetic  acid  it  yields  an  acetate,  which  on 
distillation  with  caustic  baryta  is  converted  into  trimethene  glycol  or 

primary  propene  alcohol  CHg-j  rtij^OH  ^  ^^^'^^  liquid,  possessing  a 

sweet  taste  and  boiling  at  about  212°. 

Propidene  Dichloride  or  Methylchloracetol  CgHgOg  is  formed,  together 
with  the  isomeric  propene  dichloride,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
propyl  chloride.  The  pure  compound  is  produced  when  dimethyl 
ketone  is  distilled  with  phosphorus  pentachloride : — 


h 


0  +  PClj  =  CCI2  +  POCl 


CHg  CU.3 


It  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  70°.  By  the  action  of  sodium  it 
is  converted  into  common  propene,  and  not,  as  might  be  expected,  into 
an  isomeride.  On  treating  it  with  alcoholic  potash  it  yields  mono- 
chloropropcne  CgHgCl,  a  compound  which  is  also  obtained  by  the  same 
reaction  from  propene  dichloride. 


LACTYL    COMPOUNDS. 


LACTIC  ACID   OR  a  OXYPROPIONIC   ACID   CgHgOg. 

This  acid  can  be  produced  artificially  by  several  reactions  :— ^ 
(1)  By  bringing  propene  glycol  in  contact  with  platinum-black  in 
the  presence  of  air : — 

CHg  OH3 


CH.OH  +  0,  =  CH.OH  +  H,0 


CH2.OH  CO.OH 


(2)  When  equal  molecules  of  propionic  acid  and  bromine  are 
heated  in  sealed  tubes  to  160° ,  a  hromopropionic  acid  is  formed,  which, 
when  heated  with  water  and  silver  oxide,  is  converted  into  lactio 
acid : — 
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CHo  CHq 

I  I 

CHBr  +  AgOH  =  CH.OH  +  AgBr 

I  I 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

(3)  Anhydrous  prussic  acid  unites  with  aldehyde,  forming  the  com- 
pound O^fi.GStL,  a  liquid  boiling  with  partial  decomposition  at 
183°.  Alkalis  decompose  it  again  into  its  constituents,  but  hydro- 
chloric acid  converts  it  into  ammonium  chloride  and  lactic  acid : — 

CH3 


I         +  CNH  +  2H.0  +  HCl  =  CH.OH  +  NH^Cl 
COH  I 

CO.OH 

Lactic  acid  exists  in  the  gastric  juice  and  in  Turkey  opium,  and  it 
is  also  produced  by  the  lactic  fermentation  of  sugar,  gum,  and 
starch.  It  occurs  therefore  in  sour  milk,  sour  cabbage,  in  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  beetroot,  and  in  spent  tan.  It  is  also  formed  together 
with  other  products  when  grape-sugar  is  heated  with  a  solution  of 
caustic,  soda. 

Lactic  acid  is  easily  obtained  in  quantity  by  the  following  process : 
3  kilograms  of  cane-sugar  and  15  grams  of  tartaric  acid  are  dissolved 
in  17  Utres  of  boiling  water.  After  the  solution  has  stT)od  for  a  few 
days,  100  grams  of  putrid  cheese  and  1*2  kilograms  of  zinc- white, 
which  have  been  mixed  to  a  creamy  liqtdd  with  4  litres  of  sour  milk, 
are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  30® — 35** 
for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  product  is  heated  to  the  boiling-point, 
filtered,  and  evaporated  to  crystallization.  The  zinc  lactate  thus  ob- 
tained is  purified  by  recrystallization  from  boiling  water,  then  dis- 
solved in  water,  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  on  a  water-bath.  The  residue,  consisting  of  impure  lactic 
acid,  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  the  solution  shaken 
with  ether.  On  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution  pure  aqueous  lactic 
acid  is  obtained,  forming  a  colourless,  syrupy  liquid,  possessing  a  very 
sour  taste. 


LACTATES. 

The  lactates  of  the  alkali  metals  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  do 
not  crystallize. 

Calcium  Lactate  {G^Jd^^B,  -h  SHgO  crystallizes  from  a  hot  aqueous 
solution  in  waxty  needles.  Zinc  lactate  (C8H50)2Zn  +  SHjO  is  the 
most  characteristic  salt  of  this  acid ;  it  crystallizes  in  shining  four- 
sided  prisms,  and  dissolves  in  six  parts  of  boiling  and  fifty-eight  parts 
of  cold  water ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohoL  Ferrous  lactate  (G^fi^JPe, 
C  P 
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+  SHjO  is  prepared  by  dissolving  iron  filings  in  sour  whey.  It 
forms  nearly  colourless  crystalline  crusts ;  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  water^  and  is  used  in  medicine. 

When  a  mixture  of  lactic  acid  and  phosphorus  di-iodide  Pgl^  is  in- 
troduced in  water,  a  iodopropionic  acid  is  formed,  an  oily  liquid 
insoluble  in  water,  which,  when  heated  with  strong  hydriodic  acid 
"to  150°,  is  converted  into  propionic  acid.  This  transformation  of 
lactic  acid  into  propionic  acid  is  explained  by  the  following  equa- 
liions : — 

CH3  CH3 

CH.( 


(1)    CH.OH  +  HI  =  CHI      +H,0 

I  J,  ' 

CO.OH  CO.OH 


(2)    CHI      +HI  =  CH2-fT2 

I  I 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

Lactyl  Chloride  CgH^OClg. — This  compound  is  obtained  by  distil- 
ling two  molecules  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  with  one  molecule  of 
calcium  lactate.  Jt  is  a  fuming  liquid,  which  has  not  been  obtained 
quite  free  from  phosphorus  oxychloride.  It  is  decomposed  by  cold 
water  with  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  chloropropionic 
acid,  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  186°. 

CH3  CHg 


I 
HCl  +  Bfi  =  CHOI  -f-  HCl 

I 
001  CO.OH 


ETHERS   OF  LACTIC   ACID. 


Mhyl  Lactate,  a  colourless  neutral  liquid  boiling  at  156°,  is  produced 
by  heating  lactic  acid  with  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  water; 
its  aqueous  solution  soon  turus  acid,  being  decomposed  into  alcohol 
and  lactic  acid.  Sodium  dissolves  in  ethyl  lactate  with  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen.  On  heating  the  sodium  compound  thus  formed  with 
ethyl  iodide,  diethyl  lactate  is  formed,  a  liquid  possessing  an  agree- 
able odour,  and  boiling,  like  the  monolactate,  at  156°.  By  the  action 
of  hot  potash-solution  it  yields  potassium  ethyllactate ;  the  free 
ethyllactic  acid  is  as  yet  very  little  known.  The  constitution  of 
these  ethers  is  shown  by  the  following  formulae: — 
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Ethyl  Lactate.  Ethyllactic  Acid.  Diethyl  Lactate. 

CSg  C£^2  (^-Hg 

GH.OH  CH.OC-H.  CROCoH, 

I  I  I 

CO.OC2H5  CO.OH  CO.OCjHb 

Acetyllactic  Add  or  Lactyl  Acetate  CHg.CH(OC2H30)COjH. — 
When  ethyl  lactate  is  heated  with  acetyl  chloride,  the  ethyl-ether  of 
acetyl-lactic  acid  is  formed  : — 

CH3  CH3 

I  [ 

CH.OH      +  C2H3OCI  =  CH.OC2H3O  +  HCl 

CO.OC2H5  CO.OCjHg 

Ethyl  acetyUactate  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  177°,  and  possessing  a 
fruity  smell.  On  heating  it  with  water  for  2 — 3  hours  to  150*"  it  de- 
composes into  alcohol  and  acetyllactic  acid,  a  thick,  very  sour  liquid. 

NUroldctic  Add  or  Lactyl  Nitrate  CHg.CH(ON02)C02H  is  pro- 
duced by  dissolving  lactic  acid  in  a  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids.     It  is  a  colourless,  viscid  liquid,  possessing  a 
very  sour  taste  and  a  faint  nitrous  odour ;  in  pure  water  it  dissolves 
but  sparingly,  but  readily  in  dilute  acids.     It  is  a  very  unstable  com 
pound,  decomposing  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  quicklj 
on  heating,  with  the  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes.    Caustic  alkali, 
quickly  convert  it  into  a  nitrate  and  a  lactate. 

Ethyl  Nitrolactate  CHs.CH(ON02)C02.C2H5.— To  obtain  this  com- 
pound, ethyl  lactate  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  nitric  acid ;  on  add- 
ing sulphuric  acid  to  this  solution  the  ether  separates  out  as  an  oily, 
limpid  liquid,  possessing  an  agreeable  odour  and  pungent  sweet  taste. 
It  boils  with  slight  decomposition  at  178°,  and  bums  like  nitrolactic 
acid  with  a  brilliant  flame. 

Lactic  Anhydride  CigHj^Og. — ^When  lactic  acid  is  heated  to  150°, 
water  is  formed,  and  a  yellowish  amorphous  residue  is  obtained, 
which  is  commonly  called  lactic  anhydride.  The  same  compound  is 
formed  by  heating  potassium  lactate  with  a  bromopropionic  acid.  The 
latter  reaction  shows  that  this  compound  is  an  ether,  containing  two 
residues  of  lactic  acid,  one  playing  the  part  of  an  alcohol  radical,  and 
the  other  that  of  an  acid  radical : — 

CH3 
CII3  CEL         I 

I  I  CH.OH     CH. 

CH.OH  +  CHBr  =  |  I       +  KBr 

I  I  CO.O CH 

CO.OK      CO.OH  I 

CO.OH 

V  2 
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This  etherification  also  takes  place  slowly,  when  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  lactic  acid  is  allowed  to  remain  oyer  sulphuric  in  vacuo,  and 
for  this  reason  pure  anhydrous  lactic  acid  is  not  obtainable. 

The  anhydride  is  very  slowly  decomposed  by  water  alone,  but 
quickly  in  presence  of  alkalis,  into  two  molecules  of  lactic  acid. 

Lactide  C^llfi^ — ^When  the  so-called  anhydride  is  heated  to  210**, 
lactide,  or  the  real  lactic  anhydride,  is  formed.  It  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  shining  rhombic  plates,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
with  which  it  slowly  combines,  to  form  lactic  acid.  When  quickly 
heated  it  splits  up  into  carbon  monoxide  and  aldehyde : — 

CH3 

CH       =  I         +  GO 
I    \0     CHO 
00^ 


AMIDES  OP  LACnC  ACID. 

Ladamide  C2H.(0HX^0NH2  is  formed  by  the  combination  of 
Lictide  with  dry  ammonia  :- 

CH.  CH. 

I  I 

CR       +  NH3  =  CH.OH 

I    >o  I 

CO  CO.NH2 

The  same  compound  is  produced  by  heating  ethyl  lactate  with 
ammonia;  it  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  plates, 
melting  at  74^  When  it  is  heated  with  potash-solution,  ammonia 
is  evolved  and  potassium  lactate  is  formed. 

Alanine  or  Amidopropionic  Acid  C2H^(NH2)C02H. — This  com- 
pound is  obtained  by  heating  ethyl  a  cnloropropionate  with  am- 
monia, or  by  boiling  two  parts  of  aldehyde-ammonia  and  one  part  of 
anhydrous  prussic  acid  with  an  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid : — 

CH3  CH3 

CH.NH2  +  CNH  +  2 1 0  -«-  HCl  =  CH.NH2  -}-  NH^Cl 

OH  CO.OH 

On  evaporating  the  solution  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  alanine 
hydrochloride  crystallizes  out.  The  latter  is  dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  the  solution  treated  with  lead  hydroxide,  lead  chloride 
being  formed  and  lead  amidopropionate,  which  is  decomposed  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.      Alamne  crystallizes  from  an  alcoholic  solution 
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in  shining  prisms  which  are  freely  soluble  in  water,  but  sparingly  in 
alcohol  and  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  solution  has  a  neutral  reaction 
and  a  sweet  taste.  On  heating  it  carefully  it  sublimes,  but  when  the 
temperattire  is  raised  quickly  a  large  portion  splits  up  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  ethylamine: — 


CO.OH 


=  C,H,.NH,  +  CO, 


like  glycocol  it  combines  with  acids,  yielding  soluble  salts ;  it  also 
forms,  as  acid,  metallic  salts.  Nitrous  acid  acts  .on  it  as  on  other 
amido-compounds,  lactic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  water  being  formed  : — 


C2H..NH2  C.H..OH 

I  +  NO^  =  I 

CO.OH  CO.OH 


I  +  NO^  =1  +  N,  +  H,0 

C0.( 


r  OH 

Triehlarolactie  Acid  CCI3.CH  -J  qq  q^, — ^When  chloral  is  digested 

with  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid,  they  combine,  forming  the  nitrite  of 

(  OH 

trichlorolactic  acid  CC18.CH  -j  q-^,  a  crystalline  solid,  which,  by  con- 
tinued boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  converted  into  trichlorolactic 
acid,  a  solid  melting  at  110"*.  Its  salts  readily  split  up  on  heating 
them  with  excess  of  base  into  a  formate  and  chloral. 


ETHENE-LACTYL   AND   MALONYL  COMPOUNDS. 

Sareoladic  Acid  CgH^Oj.^ — This  name  is  given  to  an  acid  occurring 
in  the  muscular  flesh,  from  which  it  can  be  extracted  by  water,  and  is 
also  found  in  different  animal  secretions.  Eecent  researches  have 
shown  that  this  body  is  a  mixture  of  two  acids ;  one  of  these,  called 
parcUactic  add,  has  the  greatest  resemblancoj  to  common  lactic  acid, 
from  which  it  only  differs  by  being  optically  active.  The  second  acid 
is  called  ethene-lactic  acid,  because  it  has  been  obtained  synthetically 
from  ethene  compounds,  just  as  conamon  lactic  acid  is  derived  from 
ethidene  compounds  (aldehyde).  By  heating  ethene  chlorhydrate 
with  potassium  cyanide  the  nitrile  of  ethene-lactic  acid  is  formed, 
which,  on  boiling  with  caustic  potash,  yields  the  potassium  salt  of 
this  acid: — 

CN  CO.OK 

CHj  +  KOH  +  Rfi  =  CHj        -f  NHg 


CH2.OH  CHyOH 


h 
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This  etherification  also  takes  place  slowly^  when  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  lactic  acid  is  allowed  to  remain  oyer  sulphuric  in  vacuo,  and 
for  this  reason  pure  anhydrous  lactic  acid  is  not  obtainable. 

The  anhydride  is  very  slowly  decomposed  by  water  alone^  but 
quickly  in  presence  of  alkalis,  into  two  molecules  of  lactic  acid. 

L(ut%de  CjH^Oy — ^When  the  so-called  anhydride  is  heated  to  210**, 
lactide,  or  the  real  lactic  anhydride,  is  formed.  It  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  shining  rhombic  plates,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
with  which  it  slowly  combines,  to  form  lactic  acid.  When  quickly 
heated  it  splits  up  into  carbon  monoxide  and  aldehyde : — 


CH3 


A. 


CH3 


H.      =  I         +  GO 
CHO 


AHIDES  OF  LACTIC  ACID. 


Lada/mide  C,H.(OH)CONH.  is  formed  by  the  combination  of 
lactide  with  dry  ammonia  :- 


CHj  CH3 


CR       +  NHo  =  CH.OH 

I    >  I 

CO  CO.NH 


2 


The  same  compound  is  produced  by  heating  ethyl  lactate  with 
ammonia;  it  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  plates, 
melting  at  74**.  When  it  is  heated  with  potash-solution,  ammonia 
is  evolved  and  potassium  lactate  is  formed. 

Alanine  or  Amidopropionic  Acid  C2H^(NH2)C02H. — This  com- 
pound is  obtained  by  heating  ethyl  a  chloropropionate  with  am- 
monia, or  by  boiling  two  parts  of  aldehyde-ammonia  and  one  part  of 
anhydrous  prussic  acid  with  an  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid : — 

CH3  CHg 

CH.NH2  -h  CNH  +  g  j  0  +  HCl  =  CH.NHg  +  KELfil 


OH  CO.OH 

On  evaporating  the  solution  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  alanine 
hydrochloride  crystallizes  out.  The  latter  is  dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  the  solution  treated  with  lead  hydroxide,  lead  chloride 
being  formed  and  lead  amidoprqpioncUe,  which  is  decomposed  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.      Alanine  crystallizes  from  an  alcoholic  solution 
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in  shining  prisms  whicli  are  freely  soluble  in  water,  but  sparingly  in 
alcohol  and  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  solution  has  a  neutral  reaction 
and  a  sweet  taste.  On  heating  it  carefully  it  sublimes,  but  when  the 
temperature  is  raised  quickly  a  large  portion  splits  up  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  ethylamine : — 


=  C2H5.NH2  +  CO- 
.OH  ' 


CO.^ 


like  glycocol  it  combines  with  acids,  yielding  soluble  salts ;  it  also 
forms,  as  acid,  metallic  salts.  Nitrous  acid  acts  .on  it  as  on  other 
amido-compounds,  lactic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  water  being  formed  : — 

C2H4.NH2  CgH^.OH 

I  +  NOjH  =1  +  Ng  +  HgO 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

f  OH 
Tfichlorolactic  Add  CCI3.CH  -j  qq  qjj. — ^When  chloral  is  digested 

with  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid,  they  combine,  forming  the  nitriU  of 

r  OH 

trichlorolactic  acid  CC18.CH  \  ry^>  a  crystalline  solid,  which,  by  con- 
tinued boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  converted  into  trichlorolactic 
acid,  a  solid  melting  at  110°.  Its  salts  readily  split  up  on  heating 
them  with  excess  of  base  into  a  formate  and  chloral. 
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Sarcoladic  Acid  CgH^Og.^ — ^This  name  is  given  to  an  acid  occurring 
in  the  muscular  flesh,  from  which  it  can  be  extracted  by  water,  and  is 
also  found  in  different  animal  secretions.  Becent  researches  have 
shown  that  this  body  is  a  mixture  of  two  acids ;  one  of  these,  called 
paralactic  acid,  has  the  greatest  resemblanccj  to  conmion  lactic  acid, 
from  which  it  only  differs  by  being  optically  active.  The  second  acid 
is  called  etJiene-ladic  acid,  because  it  has  been  obtained  synthetically 
from  ethene  compounds,  just  as  conmion  lactic  acid  is  derived  from 
ethidene  compounds  (aldehyde).  By  heating  ethene  chlorhydrate 
with  potassium  cyanide  the  nitrile  of  ethene-lactic  acid  is  formed, 
which,  on  b(»ling  with  caustic  potash,  yields  the  potassium  salt  of 
this  acid: — 

ON  CO.OK 


CH,+ 


J  T  KOH  +  HjO  =:  CHg        4-  NHg 
CH2.OH  CH^-OH 
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Ethene-lactic  acid  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  oxidation-product 
of  primary  propene  alcohol,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  obtained  from 
this  compound.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  as  well  as  a  primary  alcohol, 
whilst  common  or  ethidene4a>ctie  add  is  a  secondary  alcohoL 

On  oxidizing  the  former  with  dilute  chromic  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  bibasic  inoUonic  acid,  whilst  common  lactic  acid  is  resolv^  by 
oxidation  into  acetic  acid  and  formic  acid  (or  carbon  dioxide  and 
water) : — 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

Ah^     +o,«6h3     +H2O 

CH2.OH  CO.OH 

CO.OH 

CO.OH 


(1) 


(2)   CH.OH  +  O,  =  I  +  CO2  +  H3O 


CH3 


Malanic  Add  CgH^O^. — ^This  acid  was  first  obtained  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  malic  acid : — 


CO.OH 

CO.OH 
.OH  I 

I  +  Oj  =  CHg     +  COj  +  HjO 

.     «  1 

CO.OH 

CO.OH 


It  is  also  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  ethene-lactic  acid  and  by 
heating  oyanacetic  acid  with  potash  solution  :-> 

ON  CO.OH 

A: 


CHg      +  2H,0  =  CH2       +  NH, 
CO.OH  CO.OH 


Malonlc  acid  crystallizes  in  large  thin  plates,  melting  at  132^  On 
heating  it  stronger,  it  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  and  acetic  acid. 
The  malonates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  those 
of  the  other  metals  sparingly  soluble,  or  insoluble. 
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BUTENE   COMPOUNDS. 


a  JSutene  or  Butylene  C.Hg  is  found  in  coal  gas,  and  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  gas  obtained  from  fatty  oils.  Pure  butene  is  readily 
obtained  by  heating  secondary  butyl  iodide  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  caustic  potash : — 


CH3  C/Hg 


CHg  CHg 


+  KOH  =1       +  KI  +  HgO 
HI  CH 


H3  CHj 

It  is  a  colourless  gas  which  by  exposure  to  strong  cold  condenses 
to  a  limpid  liquid,  boiling  at  +  F. 

Butene  Dibromide  C^HgBrg  is  a  heavy  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  ISQ"*. 
Butene  combines  readily  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid,  secondary  butyl 
iodide  being  formed.  It  is  also  slowly  absorbed  by  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  hypochlorous  acid,  with  the  formation  of  butene  chlorhydrate 

(  OH 
C^Hg  <  pj  ,  which,  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water,  is 

converted  into  secondary  butyl  alcohol. 

Butene  Glycol  C4Hg(OH)55. — ^This  body  is  formed,  but  only  in  a 
small  quantity,  together  with  alcohol,  by  the  action  of  sodium  amal- 
gam on  a  weak  acid  aqueous  solution  of  aldehyde.  It  is  a  thick, 
colourless,  sweet  liquid,  boiling  at  204**.  By  oxidation  it  yields  acetic 
acid  and  oxalic  acid ;  this  proves  that  its  constitution  and  mode  of 
formation  is  as  follows : — 

COH  CH2.OH 

I  I 

CH3  CHg 

COH  CH.OH 

I  I 

CH3  ^Hjj 

IsdbtUene  or  DimethyUethene  C.Hg  has  been  obtained  (1)  by  heating 
isobutyl  alcohol  with  zinc  chloride,  (2)  by  passing  the  vapour  of  amyl 
alcohol  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and  (3),  together  with  tetramethyl- 
butane  (so  called  dibutyl),  in  the  electrolysis  of  potassium  valerate. 
The  pure  hydrocarbon  is  most  readily  produced  by  the  action  of  alco- 
holic potash  solution  on  isobutyl  iodide  and  tertiary  butyl  iodide : — 
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CH-  CH-  CH,  CHo 

\>      '  \> 

(1)  CH      -HI=      C 

I  il 

C112I  ^B.2 

CH«  CHo  CU«  CHq 

(2)  CI        -HI=      C  .     . 

I  II 

CH3  CHg 

Isobutene  may  be  condensed  to  a  liquid,  boiling  at  —  T,  and  pos- 
sessing an  unpleasant  smell  like  coal  gas.  It  is  easily  tiansfonned 
again  into  isobntyl  and  tertiary  butyl  compounds  (see  Butyl 
Compounds). 

Isobutene  Dihromide  C^HqBi^  boils  at  156**  and  is  easily  converted 
into  isobutene  glycol  C^HJOH)^,  a  thick  liquid  possessing  a  sweet  taste 
and  boiling  at  183^  When  the  dibromide  is  heated  with  alcoholic 
potash  it  loses  hydrobromic  acid  and  is  converted  into  monobromisO' 
btUene  C^H^Br,  which  by  the  action  of  silver  oxide  yields  isobutyric 
acid: — 

C(CH8)2  CH(CH3)2 

II  +  2Ag20  =  I  +  AgBr  +  Ag^ 

CHBr  CO.OAg 

fi  Butene  or  Ethyl-vinyl  C^Hg  is  produced  by  heating  zinc-ethyl 
and  monobromethene  (vinyl-bromide)  in  sealed  tubes  to  140**.  It 
boils  at  —  5°,  and  forms  a  dibromide  boiling  at  166°.  From  its  mode 
of  formation  it  might  have  been  expected  that  it  was  identical  with 
a  butene,  but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  and  as  it  also  di£fers  from  iso- 
butene, it  must  represent  the  third  modification  of  butene,  of  which, 
according  to  theory;  three  isomerides  can  exist  (see  page  176).  The 
reaction  by  which  it  is  formed  may  be  expressed  thus : — 

CH2=CH  +  CH2— CH3  =  CH3— CH=CH— CH3 

There  exist  similar  reactions  in  which,  by  joining  two  radicals 
together,  the  double  linking  of  two  carbon-atoms  is  shifted  in  the 
same  way  (see  Crotonitrile). 


OXYBUTYBIC  ACIPS  C4H3O3. 

Butylactic  Acid  or  a  Oxybutyric  Acid, — ^When  butyric  acid  is  heated 
with  bromine,  a  bromobutyric  acid  is  formed,  a  liquid  boiling  with 
partial  decomposition  at  about  217°.  On  heating  it  with  water  and 
silver  oxide  it  yields  a  oxybutyric  acid  C8H3(OH)C02H,  forming  de- 
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liquescent  crystals  grouped  in  rosettes.    The  a  oxybutyrates  crystal- 
lize well ;  the  zinc-salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

By  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  a  bromobutyric  acid,  hutcUanine  or 
a  amidobtUyric  add  C3Hg(NH2)COjH  is  obtained,  which  crystallizes 
in  small  needles. 

The  formation  of  oxybutyric  acid  from  butyric  acid  corresponds  to 
that  of  lactic  acid  from  propionic  acid,  from  which  it  follows  that 
both  oxyacids  must  have  a  similar  constitution,  i.e.  the  hydroxyl  being 
combined  with  that  carbon  atom  which  is  linked  to  the  carboxyL 
This  appears  the  more  probable  as  it  has  been  found  as  a  rule  that 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  bromine  upon  carbon  atoms  substitution 
always  takes  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  negative  elements 
(CI,  Br,  O).  The  constitution  of  a  oxybutyric  acid  is  explained  by  the 
following  formulae : — 

a  Brombutyric  Acid.  fi  Oxybutyric  Acid. 


CH,  CH, 


OHBr  CH.OH 

I  I 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

/3  Oxybutyric  Acid. — By  acting  with  acetyl  chloride  on  monosod- 
acetic  ether,  the  ethyl  ether  of  acetyl-acetic  acid  is  formed : — 


I 
COCl  CO 


+  NaCl 
CH»Na  CH. 

I  I 

CO.OCjHj     CO.OCjHj 

On  treating  this  ether  with  water  and  sodium  amalgam  it  is  con- 
verted into  sodium  /3  oxybutyrate : — 

CH,  OH3 

CO  CH.OH 

I  +  2HjO  +  Nag  =  I  +  NaOH  +  CjH^.OH 

CH-  CH2 

I  I      . 

CO.OCjHj  CO.ONa 

By  decomposing  this  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  fi  oxybutyric  acid  is 
obtained  as  a  thick,  syrupy,  and  very  deliquescent  liquid.  The  /8 
oxybutyrates  are  very  soluble  in  water,  the  zinc  salt  forming  a  brittle, 
amorphous,  and  deliquescent  mass. 
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Oocy-iadfmtyric  Add  is  produced  by  oxidizing  isobutene  glycol^  and 
by  the  action  of  caustic  baryta  on  bromisobutyric  acid.  The  same 
acid  has  been  produced  synthetically  from  acetone,  by  a  reaction 
qtdte  analogous  to  that  by  which  lactic  acid  is  obtained  from  aide: 
hyde.  When  a  mixture  of  prussic  acid,  acetone,  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  after  standing  for  some  weeks,  is  boiled,  the  following  reaction 
takes  place : — 

CHq  CHft 

I  I 

CO   +  CNH  +  HCl  +  2H2O  =  HO.C— CO.OH  +  NHXl 

I  I 

CH3  CH3 

By  this  reaction  the  acid  was  first  obtained,  and  was  therefore 
called  acetonic  acid.  Another  synthetical  process  for  preparing  it 
consists  in  heating  methyl  oxalate  with  methyl  iodide  and  zinc,  zinc- 
methyl  being  first  formed,  which  acts  on  the  methyl  ether  in  the 
following  way : — 

CH3  CH3 

CO.OCHj  ,  pjTT  \y  r   rxpTT 

I  +  2Zn  ^  J^S'  =      CO.ZnCHj  +  Zn  |  ^^^s 

CO.OCH3  '-^^s  I  '^^^s 


CO.OCH3 


On  adding  water  to  the  resulting  crystalline  mass,  marsh-gas  is 
given  off,  and  the  methyl-ether  of  oxy-isobutyric  acid  (dimethyl- 
oxalic  acid)  is  formed  : — 


GS3  CH.3  CM3  GB.3 


Yc 


CZnCHg  +  2H2O  =      C.OH        +  ZnCOH)^  +  OH, 
I I 


CO.OCH3  CO.OCH 


Oxy-isobutyric  acid  is  reswiily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in 
long  needles,  melting  at  79°,  boiling  at  212°,  but  readily  subliming  at 
a  lower  temperature.  The  zinc-salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallizes  in  small  hexagonal  plates. 


SUCCINYL  COMPOUNDS. 


SUCCINIC  ACID  C^HgO^. 


This  acid  occurs  in  amber  and  some  other  resins,  and  in  several  plants 
{Artemisia  Absinthium^  LaxAuca  virosa),  and  has  also  been  found  in 
small  quantities  in  the  animal  organism.     Succinic  acid  is  frequently 
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met  with  amongst  the  products  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
many  carbon  compounds.  Thus  all  fatty  acids  containing  more  than 
four  atoms  of  carbon,  when  boiled  with  nitric  acid  yield  succinic  acid 
and  other  acids  of  the  same  series. 

Succinic  acid  is  also  produced  by  different  kinds  of  fermentation, 
in  small  quantities  in  vinous  fermentation,  in  larger  quantities  in  the 
fermentation  of  malic  acid,  which  acid,  as  well  as  tartaric  acid,  is 
also  readily  converted  into  succinic  acid  by  reduction  (vide  these 
acids). 

Succinic  acid  has  also  been  obtained  artificially  from  acetic  acid, 
ethene,  and  fi  chloropropionic  acid : — 

(1)  When  sodacetic  ether  is  heated  with  ethyl  chloracetate,  ethyl 
succinate  is  formed : — 

CO.OCjHj     CO.OCjHj 


+  NaCl 


CHjjNa  CHj 


CH2CI  ^""2 


co.o 


(2)  Sucdnonitrih  C2H^(CN')2  is  produced  by  heating  ethene  dibro- 
mide  with  potassium  cyanide  and  alcohol ;  it  is  a  crystalline  solid, 
melting  at  37''  to  a  brown,  oily  liquid,  and  decomposing  at  a  higher 
temperature.  On  boiling  it  with  caustic  potash  or  with  hydrochloric 
add  or  nitric  acid,  it  yields  succinic  acid : — 

CN  CO.OH 

ON  CO.OH 

Succinonitrile  has  also  been  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  potas- 
sium cyanacetate,  a  reaction  which  is  quite  analogous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  ethane  (dimethyl)  from  potassium  acetate. 

(3)  When  the  ethyl-ether  of  /8  chloropropionic  acid  (see  Glyceric 
Acid)  is  heated  with  potassium  cyanide,  the  ethyl-ether  of  /8  cyano- 
propionic  acid  is  formed.  This  ether,  when  heated  with  caustic 
potash,  yields  potassium  succinate  and  alcohol : — 

CN  CO.OK 


CjH^  +  2K0H  +  Efi  =  CjH,      +  NH3  +  C2H5.OH 

CO.OC2H5  CO.OK 

To  obtain  succinic  acid  in  quantity,  amber  is  subjected  to  destruc- 
tive distillation,  and  the  aqueous  portion  of  the  distillate  heated  to 
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the  boiling-point  and  filtered.  On  cooling,  crude  succinic  acid  crys- 
tallizes out,  which  is  easily  freed  from  adhering  empyreumatic  oils  by 
heating  it  with  nitric  acid. 

It  may  also  conveniently  be  prepared  from  the  crude  calcium  salt 
of  malic  acid,  which  can  be  procured  in  large  quantities  from  the  un- 
ripe berries  of  the  mountain  ash  or  from  rhubarb-stalks  (see  Malic 
Acid).  On  adding  six  parts  of  water  and  a  fourth  part  of  brewer's  yeast 
to  this  salt,  and  keeping  the  mixture  at  a  temperature  of  30° — 40°  for 
a  few  days,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved  and  acetic  acid  and  calcium 
succinate  are  formed,  probably  according  to  the  following  two 
reactions:— 

(1)  G,Kfi,  +  H,0  =  C^H.O,  +  200^  +  H^ 

(2)  C,HeO,  +  H,    ^G,Bfi,  +  Kfi 

To  obtain  the  free  acid,  the  calcium  salt  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Succinic  acid  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms,  melting  at  180° 
and  decomposing  at  235'^  into  water  and  succinic  anhydride.  It  is 
soluble  in  about  twenty-three  parts  of  cold  water  and  very  readily  in 
boiling  water.  By  passing  a  galvanic  current  through  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  succinate  the  acid  is  decomposed  into  ethene, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  hydrogen  : — 


^ A  {  coJh  =  ^*^*  +  2C0, .+  H, 


When  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  containing  an  uranic  salt  is 
exposed  to  simlight  it  splits  up  into  propionic  acid  and  carbon 
dioxide : — 

The  succinates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  readily  soluble  in  water ; 
those  of  the  other  metals  either  sparingly  soluble  or  insoluble.  By 
adding  a  neutral  solution  of  ferric  chloride  to  a  neutral  succinate  a 
brown  gelatinous  precipitate  of  ferric  succinate  is  formed.  This  reac- 
tion is  made  use  of  for  the  detection  of  this  acid  and  for  the  separa- 
tion of  iron  from  manganese. 

(OH. 
JEthyl  Succinate  C^H^O^k  q^tt^  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  insoluble 

in  water,  and  boiling  at  217*'.     It  is  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric 

acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  succinic  acid  in  alcohol 

f  C  H 
EthyUucdnic  Acid  C^H^G^  -J  -^    *  is  produced  by  heating  succinic 

anhydride  with  absolute  alcohol.     It  is  a  syrupy,  sour  liquid,  soluble 
in  water  and  forming  soluble  salts. 

Succinic  Anhydride  C^H^Og  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling succinic  acid  with  phosphorus  pentoxide.     It  forms  shining 
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erystals,  melting  at  120**  and  boiling  at  250°.     On  boiling  it  with  water 
succinic  acid  is  again  formed  : — 

f  coci . 

Siiccinyl  Chloride  CgH^  -j  nQQi  is  produced  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus pentachloride  upon  the  acid  or  the  anhydride.  It  is  an  oily 
liquid,  boiling  at  190°  and  solidifying  at  0°  to  tabular  crystals.  It 
has  a  suffocating  smell,  fumes  in  the  air,  and  forms,  in  contact  with 
water,  succinic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  with  alcohol  it  yields 
ethyl  succinate  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

C  CO.OH 

Sdphosuccinic  Acid  GoHgK  SOg-OH. — ^This  strong  tribasic  acid  is 

i  CO.OH 
formed  by  the  action  of  sulphur  trioxide  upon  succinic  acid,  and 
forms  deliquescent  crystals. 


AMIDES  Of  succinic   ACID. 

Sticciiiamide  CgH^  <  nri^-H^' — When  ammonia  is  added  to  ethyl 

succinate  the  amide  separates  out  in  fine  white  needles,  which  are 
readily  soluble  in  hot  but  sparingly  in  cold  water,  and  insoluble  in 
spirits  of  wine.     On  heating  it  melts,  and  at  200°  decomposes  into 

ammonia  and  succinimide  G^A  p^  f  NH,  a  compoimd  which  is 

also  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  succinic  anhydride, 
and  by  the  rapid  distillation  of  ammonium  succinate.  Succinimide 
is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  crystallizing  in  rhombic 
tables  containing  one  molecule  of  water,  which  is  readUy  given  off  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  anhydrous  compound  melts  at  126°  and 
boils  at  288°.  On  heating  it  with  alcoholic  ammonia  to  100°  it  is 
reconverted  into  succinamide.  By  adding  an  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  sUver  nitrate  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  succinimide,  silver- 
succinimide  C2H4(CO)2N'Ag  is  formed,  which  crystallizes  in  four-sided 
prisms.     On  boifing  it  with  aqueous  ammonia  it  takes  up  water,  and 

is  converted  into  dlv&r  succinamate  CgH^-J  poOAa"    "^^^  ^®®  '^^^" 

cinamic  acid  forms  colourless  crystals  which  sublime  on  heating ;  it 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  combines  with  it  to  form  acid  ammonium 
succinate. 
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SUBSTITUTION-PRODUCTS  OF  SUCCINIC  ACID. 

When  succinic  acid  is  heated  with  bromine  and  water  in  sealed 
tubes,  two  substituted  acids  are  simultaneously  produced. 

MaaohroTriosticcinic  Acid  forms  colourless  crystals  readily  soluble  in 
water.  On  boiling  its  solution  with  silver  oxide,  malic  acid  is  formed : — 

C^,Br  {  gg;gg  +  AgOH  =  C,H,(OH)  {  gg;g|  +  AgBr 

Bibromasuccinic  Actdis  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  crystal- 
lines from  a  hot  solution  in  prisms.  It  is  also  formed  by  heating 
succinyl  chloride  with  bromine  and  decomposing  the  bibromosuccinic 
chloride  thus  formed  with  water.  When  sodium  bibromosuccinate  is 
boiled  with  water  it  yields  acid  sodiv/m  rn/mobror/iomalate  : — 

C ABr, { l^^l  +  H,0  -  C.H,(OH)Br { ggg^   +  j^aBr 

By  boiling  the  free  acid  with  silver  oxide  and  water  it  is  converted 
into  tartaric  acid : — 

C,H,Br,  {  gg;gg  +  Ag,0  +  H,0  =  C,H,(OH),  {  gggg  +  2AgBr 


ISOBUCaNIO  ACID. 

This  isomeride  of  succinic  acid  has  been  obtained  from  a  bromopro- 
pionic  acid  (see  Lactic  Acid)  by  a  reaction  analogous  to  that  by  which 
fi  bromopropionic  acid  has  been  transformed  into  succinic  acid.  By 
heating  a  bromopropionic  acid  with  potassium  cyanide  it  is  converted 
into  a  cyanopropionic  acid,  which,  when  boiled  with  potash  solution, 
yields  isosuccinic  or  methyl-malordc  add : — 

CH3  CH3 


CH— ON  +  2H,0  =  CH— CO.OH  +  NH. 

I  I 

CO.OH         CO.OH 

It  forms  colourless  crystals,  being  more  freely  soluble  in  water  than 
succinic  acid ;  the  solution  of  a  neutral  isosuccinate  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  ferric  chloride.  It  melts  at  129*'5  and  decomposes  when 
heated  above  this  temperature  into  carbon  dioxide  and  propionic 
acid.  This  acid  is  therefore  a  much  less  stable  compound  than  suc- 
cinic acid,  the  cause  of  this  being  that  it  contains  two  carboxyls 
combined  with  the  same  carbon  atom.  In  the  chapter  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  carbon  compounds  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 


.1 
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in  carbon  compounds  containing  oxygen  the  carbon  group  is  much 
more  readily  decomposed  than  in  compounds  containing  no  oxygen, 
and  the  fwo  succinic  acids  show  that  such  a  separation  of  carbon 
atoms  takes  place  more  readily,  the  nearer  together  the  oxygen  atoms 
are  grouped  in  the  molecule. 


MALIC   ACID   C^HjO^ 

Malic  acid  and  tartaric  acid,  two  compounds  which  are  very  widely 
distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  very  nearly  related  to  suc- 
cinic acid,  bearing  similar  relations  to  the  latter  as  glycoUic  acid  does 
to  acetic  acid ;  and  therefore,  although  they  have  to  be  regarded  as 
compounds  of  triad  and  tetrad-radicals,  they  will  most  conveniently 
be  treated  here. 

Malic  Acid  is  found  in  most  kinds  of  sour  fruit,  chiefly  in  unripe 
apples,  and  in  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  and  also  in  currants, 
sour  cherries,  in  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  rhubarb,  &c.  Sweet  cherries 
contain  neutral  potassium  malate. 

The  acid  is  readily  obtained  from  rhubarb-stalks  or  from  the 
berries  of  the  mountain  ash  at  the  time  when  they  begin  to  ripen. 
The  stalks  or  berries  are  ground  to  a  pulp  and  pressed  out.  The 
juice  is  boiled  and  nearly  neutralized  with  milk  of  lime.  On  boiling 
the  filtered  liquid  for  some  time  calcium  malate  separates  out  as  a 
granular  powder,  which  is  washed  with  cold  water  and  dissolved  in 
hot  dilute  nitric  acid.  On  cooling,  acid  calcium  malate  is  obtained 
in  large  crystals,  which  are  separated  from  the  motherJiquid,  and 
dissolved  in  water.  On  adding  lead  acetate  to  this  solution  lead 
malate  is  precipitated,  which  is  washed  and  then  decomposed  by 
hydrogen  sulphide.  Malic  acid  is  obtained  on  evaporating  the 
aqueous  solution  in  groups  of  small  colourless  and  deliquescent 
prisms,  having  a  strong  and  agreeable  sour  taste.  Its  solution  turns 
the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  left ;  whilst  the  acid  obtained 
artificially  from  succinic  acid  is  optically  inactive. 

On  heating  malic  acid  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  it  is 
reduced  to  succinic  acid : — 

C^,(OH)(00,H),  +  2HI  =  C,H,(C0,H)2  +  H,0  +  I^ 

When  malic  acid  is  heated  Avith  hydrobromic  acid  it  is  converted 
into  monobromosuccinic  acid : — 

C2H3(OH)(C02H)2  +  HBr  =  C^HgBrCCO^Hj^  +  H^O 

The  malates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  readily  soluble  in  water. 

Normal  Calcium  Malate  C^H^OgCa  +  SH^O  crystallizes  in  large 
plates;  on  boiling  its  aqueous  solution  for  some  time  it  separates 
as  a  granular  powder   C4H40gCa  +   HgO.     Acid  calcium    maJate 
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(GJi fi^fi^  4-  SHgO  forms  large  transparent  crystals.  Lead  mahte 
is  a  curdy  precipitate  which  after  some  time  changes  into  a  crystalline 
mass.  On  heating  it  with  water  a  small  portion  dissolves/whilst  the 
remainder  melts. 

Malic  acid  contains  one  alcoholic  hydroxyl,  and  forms  consequently 
ethers  with  acid  radicals  and  with  alcohol  radicals. 

On  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  malic  acid  in 

f  CO  OC  H 
alcohol,  ethyl  mcUate  C^3(0H)  \  rjO  Or!H^'  ^  neutral  liquid,  which 

decomposes  on  heating,  is  formed,  together  with  the  monobasic  ethyl- 
malic  a^Ad  CjHgCOH) -<  rjQQQ  tt  • 

By  the. action  of  acetyl  chloride  upon  ethyl  malate  the  ethyl-ether 
of  acetylmaiic  add  is  formed.  This  acid  has  the  following  constitu- 
tion : — 

CO.OH 


CH.OC2H3O 


CHg 


CO.OH 

Ethyl  acetylmalate  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  258'' ;  on  heating  it  with 
caustic  potash  it  is  resolved  into  potassium  malate,  potassium  acetate, 
and  ethyl  alcohol. 


AMIDES   OF  MALIC  ACID. 


Malamide  CgHjCOH) 


CO  NH 

CO  NH^  is    produced   by  the    action  of 

ammonia  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  malate.  It  forms  colour- 
less crystals,  and  combines  readily  with  water,  yielding  ammonium 
malate. 

(  CO  NH 
Asparagin  or  Amidosuccinamic  Add  CH^Q^^^  <  CO  OH*  ^  found 

in  asparagus-shoots,  in  the  roots  of  the  marsh  maDow  and  of  liquorice, 
in  potatoes,  and  in  large  quantities  in  young  vetches,  peas,  and  beans. 
To  prepare  it,  young  vetches  before  they  get  into  flower  are  pressed 
out,  the  juice  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to 
the  consistency  of  a  syrup.  On  standing  for  some  time,  asparagin 
crystallizes  out.  It  forms  large  transparent  crystals  containing  two 
molecules  of  water.  It  is  a  weak  monobasic  acid,  forming  crystalline 
salts ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  an  amine  and  combines  with  acids. 
Nitrous  acid  decomposes  it  with  the  formation  of  malic  acid. 

Aspartic  Add  or  Amidosucdnic  Add  C^B^QifR^  |  CQ  OH"^  ^^ 
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animonium  salt  of  this  acid  is  produced  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution 
of  asparagin  to  120°.  To  prepare  the  acid,  asparagin  is  boiled  with 
baryta- water ;  ammonia  is  given  off,  and  barium  aspartate  is  formed, 
which  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated 
to  crystallization.  It  i^  a  bibasic  acid,  forming  crystalline  salts. 
When  the  acid  silver  salt  is  heated  with  ethyl  iodide  the  ether 

C2H3(NH2)  <  QQ  oc  H  ^'^  foi^^^d,  a  crystalline  solid,  which  by  the 
action  of  aqueous  ammonia  yields  asparagin  and  ethyl  alcohol. 


FUMAEIC  ACID  AND  MALEIC  ACID   C^H^O^. 

These  two  isomeric  acids  are  obtained  by  heating  malic  acid : — 

C.HeO,  =  C,HA  +  H,0 

Maleic  acid  distils  over  together  with  water,  and  is  obtained  in 
crystals  on  evaporating  the  distillate.  It  forms  large  plates,  and  is 
very  soluble  in  water.  It  melts  at  about  130°,  and  when  kept  at  that 
temperature  for  some  time  it  is  transformed  into  fumaric  acid,  which 
on  stronger  heating  is  decomposed  into  water  and  maleic  anhydride 
C^HgOg,  a  compound  which  again  combines  with  water,  forming 
maleic  acid. 

Fumaric  Acid  occurs  also  in  many  plants  (Corydalis,  Fumaria, 
and  Glaucium  species). 

It  is  most  conveniently  obtained  by  exposing  malic  acid  for  some 
time  to  a  temperature  of  120° — 150°.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms  and 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

The  two  isomeric  acids  combine  with  nascent  hydrogen,  both  being 
converted  into  succinic  acid.  They  also  combine  readily  with  bromine ; 
fumaric  acid  yielding  bibromosuccinic  acid,  from  which  it  follows 
that  the  constitution  of  fumaric  acid  is  expressed  by  the  following 
formula : — 

Fumaric  Acid.  Bibromosuccinic  Acid. ' 

CH.CO.OH  CHBr.CO.OH 

II  I 

CH.CO.OH  CHBr.CO.OH 

Maleic  acid  forms  with  bromine  isoMbromosuccinic  acid,  the  con- 

CH2.CO.OH 
stitution  of  which  appears  to  be    I  ,  according  to  which 

CBr,.CO.OH 
maleic  acid  would  contain  an  atom  of  carbon  with  free  combining 
units. 

Q  Q 
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TARTARIC    ACID    C^H^^ 

This  acid  exists  in  diflferent  isomeric  modifications  which  dififer  from 
each  other  by  their  optical  properties. 

(1)  Dextrotartaric  Add  or  Ordinary  Tariai^ic  Acid  occurs  in  the 
free  state,  and  as  an  acid  potassium  salt  in  many  kinds  of  fruit, 
chiefly  in  pine-apples,  tamarinds,  and  in  grapes.  It  is  also  formed  by 
oxidizing  milk-sugar  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  prepared  on  the  large 
scale  from  crvde  tartar  or  impure  acid  potassium  tartrate,  which  is 
deposited  in  wine  casks,  the  salt  being  less  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol 
than  in  water.  Tartar  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  hot  water, 
decolorizing  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  and  subsequent  crys- 
tallization. The  cream  of  tartar  thus  obtained  is  boiled  with  water 
and  chalk,  insoluble  calcium  tartrate  is  formed,  whilst  the  solution 
gontains  normal  potassium  tartrate,  which  is  also  converted  into  the 
calcium  salt  by  precipitation  with  calcium  chloride.  The  washed 
calcium  tartrate  is  decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  crystallization. 

Tartaric  acid  crystallizes  in  large  transparent  monoclinic  prisms 
possessing  a  very  sour  taste ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  its 
aqueous  solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right. 

When  it  is  heated  to  180°  it  melts,  and  is  converted  into  isomeric 
metatartaric  acid,  an  amorphous  deliquescent  mass,  which  after  some 
time  becomes  crystalline.  The  metatartrates  are  very  readily  soluble 
in  water,  and  are  reconverted  into  ordinary  tartrates  on  boiling  their 
solutions. 

On  heating  tartaric  acid  for  some  time  water  is  given  off  and  ditar- 
taric  axdd  G^^fi-^^  is  formed,  a  compound  having  probably  a  consti- 
tution similar  to  that  of  the  so-called  lactic  anhydride.  It  is  amor- 
phous and  forms  uncrystallizable  salts,  which  on  boiling  their  aqueous 
solution  take  up  water  and  are  converted  first  into  metatartrates  and 
then  into  ordinary  tartrates. 

When  tartaric  acid  is  rapidly  heated  it  sweDs  up,  and  is  converted 
into  tartaric  anhydride  or  tartrelic  acid  C^H^Og,  a  yellow  deliquescent 
mass,  which  also  combines  again  with  water  to  tartaric  acid. 

When  tartaric  acid  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  and 
phosphorus,  it  is  reduced  first  to  malic  acid  and  then  to  succinic 
acid. 


TARTKATitS. 

Nomml  Potassium  Tartrate  C^H^Og  <  -g-  crystallizes  in  monocUnic 
prisms,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  On  adding  an  acid  to  its  solu- 
tion the  acid  salt  or  cream  of  tartar  C;RfiA^  is  precipitated  as  a 
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crystalline  powder,  which  dissolves  in  about  240  parts  of  cold  water, 
but  more  freely  in  boiling  water.  The  two  sodium  tartrates  are  both 
readily  soluble. 

Fotdssium  Sodiu7n  Tartrate  or  Rochelle  Salt  C^H^Og  ■]  -m-    +  4H2O 

is  obtained  by  neutralizing  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 

with  cream  of  tartar.     It  forms  large  rhombic  prisms,  and  is  freely 

soluble  in  water. 

Calcium  Tartrate  C^H^OgCa  +  4H2O  occurs  in  crude  tartar ;  it  is  a 

crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  Avater,  but  soluble  in  weak  acids,  in 

ammonium  salts,  and  alkalis. 

f  K      . 
Tartar  Emetic  C^H^O^k  ^^q  is  obtained  by  boiling  cream  of  tartar 

with  water  and  antimony  trioxide.  It  crystallizes  in  shining  rhombic 
octahedrons,  containing  half  a  molecule  of  water,  and  dissolving  in 
fourteen  parts  of  cold  and  two  parts  of  boiling  water. 

A     similarly    constituted    compound,    called     tartarus    horaius 

C^H^Og  J  "R  O'  ^^  obtained  as  an  amorphous,  deliquescent,  and  very 

sour  mass  on  evaporating  a  solution  of  boric  acid  with  cream  of 
tartar. 


ETHERS   OF  TARTARIC   ACID. 


Ethyl  Tartrate  C^H^Og-J  n^xr^  ^s  a  non- volatile  liquid,  which  is 

formed  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tar- 
taric acid.     On  evaporating  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  absolute 

alcohol,  ethyl-tartaric  acid  C^H^Og  -J  n  xi  ^®  ^®^*  behind  as  a  crystal- 
line deliquescent  mass.  By  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  ethyl 
tartrate  the  ethyl  ethers  of  acetyltartaric  acid  and  diacetyltartaric 
acid  are  formed.    These  acids  have  the  following  constitution : — 

Tartaric  Acid.  Acetyltartaric  Acid.  Diacetyltartaiic  Acid. 

(  CO.OH  (  CO.OH  (  CO.OH 

r  n  i  OH  c  H  i  0O2H3O         c  H  ^  OO2H3O 

^^\  OH  ^^^M  OH  ^2^n  OC2H3O 

(  CO.OH  (  CO.OH  (  CO.OH 

Nitrotartaric  Acid  C4H2(N03)204.— This  compound  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  tartaric  acid  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  adding  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  solution.  A  gelatinous  mass  separates  out,  which 
is  dried  on  porous  porcelain  plates,  and  dissolved  in  tepid  water. 
On  cooling  the  solution  to  0°,  nitrotartaric  acid  crystallizes  out.  This 
compound  is  a  nitric  ether,  the  two  alcoholic  hydroxyls  of  tartaric 
acid  being  replaced  by  NO3.     It  is  a  very  unstable  body ;  its  aqueous 

Q  2 
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solution  decomposes  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  and  leaves  tartronic 
acid  or  oxymcdonic  add  CgH^Og  behind : — 

CO.OH 

I  CO.OH 

CHNO3 


=  CH.OH  +  CO,  4-  N,0 


3 


2 


2^3 


I 
CHNO 

I  CO.OH 

CO.OH 

On  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrotartaric  acid  it  is  oxidized 
to  oxalic  acid.  Ammonium  sulphide  acts  on  it  as  on  other  nitric 
ethers,  tartaric  acid  being  formed  again. 


BACEMIC  aCID   and  LEVOTARTARIC   ACID. 


Eacemic  acid  occurs  together  with  tartaric  acid  in  several  kinds  of 
tartar.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent  rhombic  prisms  C^HgO^  +  HgO, 
and  is  rather  less  soluble  than  tartaric  acid ;  but  in  all  other  respects 
a  very  great  resemblance  exists  between  these  two  acids  and  their 
salts,  the  chief  difiference  being  that  calcium  racemate  is  insoluble  in 
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Fig.  11. 


ammonium  salts,  and  further,  that  crystallized  normal  racemates,  con- 
taining one  metal,  do  not  exhibit  hemihedral  faces,  like  the  crystals 
of  the  corresponding  tartrates. 

By  neutralizing  acid  sodium  racemate  with  ammonia,  and  allowing 
the  solution  to  crystallize  slowly,  two  varieties  of  crystals  are 
obtained,  each  of  them  containing  hemihedral  faces  (^  (see  Figs.  10 
and  11),  equal  in  number,  and  exactly  similar  in  form,  but  developed 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  two  crystals,  so  that  each  of  them  may  be 
regarded  as  a  reflected  image  of  the  other.  On  carefully  separating 
these  crystals  and  converting  them  into  the  acids,  two  acids  are 
obtained,  one  being  common  or  dextrotartaric  acid,  and  the  other  a 
very  similar  acid  called  levotartaric  acid,  because  it  possesses  left- 
handed  polarization.      On  dissolving  equal  parts  of  the  two  acifls  in 
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water,  and  allowing  them  to  crystallize,  we  obtain  again  optically 
inactive  racemic  acid,  ivhich  therefore  is  a  combination  of  the  two 
active  acids. 


INACTIVE  TARTAEIC  ACID. 

This  acid,  which  cannot  be  decomposed  into  the  two  active  modifi- 
cations, has  been  produced  artificially  from  bibromosuccinic  acid  (see 
page  222).  An  acid  which  is  probably  identical  with  this  inactive 
acid  is  formed  by  boUiQg  oxalaldehyde  (glyoxal)  with  prussic  acid 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  a  synthetical  process  quite  analogous  to  the 
formation  of  lactic  acid  from  aldehyde  : — 

CO.OH 


COH  CH.OH 

I         +  4H2O  +  2CNH  +  2HC1  =  I  +  2NH,C1 

COH  CH.OH 

I 
CO.OH 

Tt  has  already  been  mentioned  that  by  acting  with  sodium  amalgam 
on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethyl  oxalate,  glycollic  and  tartaric  acids 
are  formed,  the  latter  being  no  doubt  identical  with  that  from 
glyoxal.  The  reactions  by  which  these  acids  are  produced  can  be 
easily  explained. 

The  sodium  forms  with  the  alcohol,  sodium  ethylate,  and  the  nas- 
cent hydrogen  converts  a  part  of  the  oxalic  ether  first  into  ethyl 
glyoxylate  and  then  into  the  glycoUate : — 

W    {  cS{oc:S5^  +  H^  =  {  cofoc A)  +  HO.CH. 


,„.      (  COH  .  H  -  J  CH^OH 


But  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  can  enter  the  glyoxylate  one  after 
the  other ;  if  only  one  enters  we  have  an  unsaturated  moleciile,  of 
which  two  can  combine  and  form  ethyl  tartrate : — 


CO.OCjHj  CO.OCjHs 

COH  „  ■>       CH.OH 

COH  ^  ^       CHOH 
CO.OCjHj  CO.OC2H5 


If  we  remember  that,  by  simple  reactions,  oxalates  can  be  formed 
frofti  carbon  dioxide,  we  see  that  a  few  steps  lead  us  from  an  inor- 
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ganic  substance  of  very  simple  constitution  to  a  complex  organic 
acid.  This  is  a  point  of  great  interest,  because  glycollates  and  tar- 
trates occur  together  in  grapes  and  the  leaves  of  the  wild  vine. 

The  salts  of  inactive  tartaric  acid  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
racemates. 

The  different  modifications  of  tartaric  acid  can  be  transformed 
into  each  other.  Thus  by  combining  either  of  the  two  active  acids 
with  cinchonine  and  heating  the  salts  to  170"*,  a  resinous  mass  is 
formed  containing  a  large  quantity  of  cinchonine  racemate^  and  this 
salt  when  heated  for  a  long  time  is  converted  into  the  salt  of  the 
inactive  acid.  When  dextrotartaric  acid  is  heated  with  a  little  water 
in  sealed  tubes  to  165**,  a  small  quantity  of  racemic  acid  is  formed, 
together  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  inactive  acid,  whilst  when  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  175"*  chiefly  racemic  acid  is  formed.  By 
means  of  this  reaction  inactive  acid  obtained  synthetically  from 
ethene  has  been  transformed  into  racemic  acid,  which  is  identical 
with  that  contained  in  gmpes,  and  could  be  resolved  into  the  two 
active  modifications.  This  is  the  first  example  of  the  complete 
synthesis  of  a  body  turning  the  plane  of  polarization.^ 

When  any  of  the  four  modifications  of  tartaric  acid  is  subjected  to 
destructive  distillation  it  gives  off  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  three 
new  acids  are  formed : — 

Pyroracemic  Acid. 

C^Oa  =   C,H,0,  +  COj  +  H,0 

Pyrotartaric  Acid. 

2C^H809  =  CjHgO,  +  300,  +  2HjO 

Pyrotritaric  Acid. 

3C,HeOe  =   CyHgOj  +  500^  +  SRfi 

Pyroracemic  or  Pyruvic  Acid  C3H.O3  is  a  colourless  liquid  possess- 
ing a  pungent  smell  like  acetic  acid,  and  boiling  at  165°.  It  com- 
bines with  nascent  hydrogen,  and  is  transformed  into  lactic  acid,  to 
which  it  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  dimethyl  ketone  to  secondary 
propyl  alcohol : — 

CH,  CH3 


CO        +  H.  =  CH.OH 

I  I 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

On  boiling  pyruvic  acid  or  a  pyruvate  with  water  it  changes  into  a 
non-volatile  syrupy  modification,  which  forms  amorphous  salts.  On 
heating  this  substance,  which  is  probably  a  polymeride  of  the  volatile 
acid,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  pyrotartaric  acid  : 

»  On  page  43  it  is  said  "  that  no  carbon  compound  prepared  by  synthesis  has  been 
found  to  be  optically  active,'  the  above  reaction  not  "being  known  at  the  time  when 
this  was  printed.  ^ 
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2C3HP3  =  CO2  +  CgHgO^ 

Pyrotartaric  acid  is  homologous  with  oxalic  acid,  and  will  be 
described  later  on. 


COMPOUNDS    CONTAINING    FIVE  ATOMS    OF    CARBON. 

Three  isomeric  olefines  having  the  formula  CgHi^  are  known,  viz. 
pentcTie  or  isoamylene,  amylene  or  aTnene,  and  methyl-ethylethene : — 

Pentene.  Amylene.  Methyl-ethylethene. 

CHo  CH«  CH»  CUo 

I  \>      '  I    ' 

I  I  I 

I  »  II 

CH  CH2  OH2 

II 
CH, 

Pentene  has  been  obtained  synthetically  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl 
upon  allyl  iodide  CH2=CH — CHgl.  It  is  also  formed  by  heating 
secondary  pentyl  chloride  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash. 
It  is  a  limpid  liquid  boiling  at  39°.  The  derivatives  of  this  hydro- 
carbon have  been  very  little  studied ;  with  bromine  it  forms  pentene 
dih'omide  CgHjoBrg,  boilitig  between  170**  and  180°. 

Amylene  or  IsopropyletJiene  is  conveniently  prepared  by  mixing  one 
part  of  amyl  alcohol  with  1^  parts  of  fused  zinc  chloride,  and  distilling 
the  mixture  after  standing  for  some  time.  The  distillate  contains 
besides  amylene  also  polymerides  as  diamylene  CiqHjq,  triamylene 
CjgHgo,  tetra-amylene  CjqH^,  and  other  hydrocarbons.  Amylene  boils 
at  35°. 

Amylene  Dibromide  G^'H.^qBt^  is  a  heavy  colourless  liquid  boiling 
between  170°  and  175°.  On  heating  it  with  silver  acetate  it  yields 
amylene  diacetate,  which  on  distillation  with  caustic  baryta  is  converted 
into  amylene  glycol  G^II^q^OJI)^,  a  compound  which  has  also  been 
obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  amylene  with  hydrogen  dioxide.  It 
is  a  thick  colourless  liquid  having  a  sweet  taste,  and  boUing  at  177^ 

Methyl-ethylethene  has  been  produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  dimethyl-ethylcarhyl  iodide  C(CH3)2(CqHJI.  It  is  a  limpid 
liquid  having  a  peculiar  smell,  and  boiling  at  35  .  It  combines  readily 
with  fuming  hydriodic  acid,  the  tertiary  iodide  being  re-formed. 

Oxyvalerianic  Acid  C5Hg(OH)02  is  obtained  by  heating  bromo- 
valerianic  acid  with  water  and  silver  oxide;  it  forms  large  tabular 
crystals  melting  at  80°  and  readily  subliming.  On  heating  bromo- 
valerianic  acid  with  ammonia  it  is  converted  into  amidovalerianic  acid 
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or  biUalanine  C^^QSB^O^^  a  compound  which  occurs  in  the  spleen 
and  the  pancreas  of  the  ox.  It  crystallizes  in  small  plates,  and  can 
be  sublimed. 

Ethonieihoocalic  Acid  G^'Big(01I)0^  has  been  obtained  by  heating 
ethyl  oxalate  with  zinc  and  a  mixture  of  ethyl-  and  methyl  iodides. 
It  forms  colourless  crystals  melting  at  63°.  The  following  formulas 
explain  the  constitution  of  these  two  isomerides  : — 

Oxyvalerianic  Acid.  £thoiuethoxalic  Acid. 

CHq  CHq  CHo 

\>  I  ' 

CH  CH, 

I  I 

CH.OH  CH3-C.OH 

CO.OH  io.OH 

Pyrotartaric  Acid  or  MeihyUsuceinic  Acid  CgHgO^. — To  prepare  this 
acid  from  tartaric  acid  the  latter  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
finely  powdered  pumice-stone  and  distilled.  On  evaporating  the 
distillate  the  acid  is  obtained  in  transparent  crystals  melting  at  112° ; 
at  a  higher  temperature  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  pyrotartaric 
anhydride  CgHgOg. 

On  heating  propene  dibromide  with  potassium  cyanide  and  spirits  of 
wine,  the  nitrile  of  pyrotartaric  acid  is  obtained.  Pyrotartaric  acid 
is  also  produced  by  boiling  /8  cyanobutyric  acid  with  an  alkali : — 

Propene  Dicyanide.  /3  Cyanobutyric  Acid.  Pyrotartaric  Acid. 

CHg  CN  GH3  ON  CH3  CO.OH 


Yi 


H  OH  CH 


CH2  CHj  CHj 


i 


N                             CO.OH  CO.OH 

JBthylmalonic  Acid  C^HgO^. — ^When  a  bromobutyric  acid  is  heated 
with  alcohol  and  potassium  cyanide,  and  the  product  thus  formed 
boiled  with  potash  solution,  the  potassium  salt  of  ethylmalonic  acid 
is  obtained; — 

a  Bromobutyric  Acid.      a  Cyanobutyric  Acid.  Ethylmalonic  Acid. 

CH3               CH3  CH3 

i                   I  I 

CHj                        CH2  CH„ 

I                              I  I 

CHBr                     CH— CN  CH— CO.OH 

I                              i  I 

CO.OH                    CO.OH  CO.OH 
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Ethylmalonic  acid  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms  resembling 
pyrotartaric  acid,  and  melting  like  the  latter  at  112°.  Both  acids  can, 
however,  easily  be  distinguished  by  heating  them  ;  pyrotartaric  yields 
a  crystalline  sublimate  of  the  anhydride,  whilst  ethylmalonic  acid  is 
completely  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  butyric  acid,  the  former 
acid  being  methylsuccinic  acid,  and  the  latter  methylisosuccinic  acid. 

{CO  OH 
CO  OH'  ^  honiologue  of  aspartic  acid, 

is  produced,  together  with  the  latter  body  and  other  compounds,  by 
boiling  legumin  and  conglutin  (see  Albuminous  Principles)  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  tetrahedrons,  and  is  con- 
verted by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  into  gltUanic  add  C3H5(OH)(C02H), 
an  indistinctly  crystalline  mass,  forming  amorphous  salts. 

r  CO  OH 

DeoxyghUanic  Acid  CgHg  •<  p/^'qtt  is  produced  by  heating  glutanic 

acid  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  to  120°.  It  is  very  readily 
soluble  in  water,  and  forms  large,  transparent,  monoclinic  crystals 
melting  at  97°,  and  decomposing  above  280°  into  water  and  the 
anhydride  CgHgOg.  This  reaction  explains  the  constitution  of  deoxy- 
glutanic  acid,  and  shows  that  it  is  a  normal  com;pound,  because  only 
four  isomerides  having  the  formula  C3H0(CO2H)2  can  exist,  viz. : — 


CO.OH 

CH.  CO.OH 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

1 

1 

CH 

CH 

V 

CHj 

1 
CO.OH 

CH, 

CH3 

CH3       CHg 

CO.OH 

The  second  of  these  formulae  represents  the  constitution  of 
pyrotartaric  acid,  and  the  third  that  of  ethylmalonic  acid;  deoxy- 
glutanic  acid  must  therefore  have  either  the  constitution  represented 
by  formula  1  or  4.  But  an  acid  of  this  composition  having  linked 
two  carboxyls  to  the  same  carbon  atom  would  on  heating  (analogous 
to  ethylmalonic  acid)  be  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  isobutyric 
acid,  whilst  deoxyglutanic  acid  yields  an  anhydride  and  water,  from 
which  it  follows  that  it  must  have  the  constitution  assigned  to  it. 


COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING  MORE  THAN  FIVE  ATOMS  OF  CARBON. 

Hexene  or  Hexylene  CgH^g  occurs  in  the  light  oils  from  boghead  and 
cannel-tar,  and  is  readily  formed  by  heating  the  secondary  chloride  or 
iodide  of  hexyl  with  alcoholic  potash ;  it  boils  at  70°.  Hexene  glycol 
C'gHj2(OH)2  is  a  thick  liquid  boiling  at  207°, 
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Heptene  or  Heptylene  CyH^^  occurs  in  the  same  oils  in  which  hexene 
is  found,  and  has  been  obtained  from  secondary  heptyl  chloride.  The 
same  hydrocarbon  is  fonned  by  acting  on  oenanthaldehyde  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride  and  decomposing  the  cenanthidene  chloride 
C7H14CI2  thus  formed  with  sodium.     It  boils  at  100°. 

Octene  or  Octylene  CoH^^,  a  liquid  boiling  at  125°,  is  found  together 
with  its  lower  homologues,  and  is  readily  obtained  by  distilling 
methyl-hexyl  carbinol  with  zinc  chlorida  Octene  glycol  C8Hiq(OH)2 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  boils  at  235°  to  240°. 

Diamylene  G^qIS.^ — To  prepare  this  hydrocarbon  one  volume  of 
amylene  is  shaken  with  two  volumes  of  a  mixture,  consisting  of  two 
volumes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  one  volume  of  water,  in 
stoppered  cylinders  which  are  surrounded  by  ice-cold  water.  It  boils 
at  160^  On  heating  it  with  a  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  oxidized  to  diamylene  oxide  CioHg^G,  a 
mobile  light  liquid  boiling  between  180°  to  190°,  and  possessing  a 
strong  smell  like  camphor.  On  further  oxidation  it  yields  carbon 
dioxide,  acetic  acid,  and  ametkenic  add  C^Hj^Og,  an  oily  liquid,  which 
is  isomeric  with  oenanthylic  acid,  from  which  it  dififers  however  by 
exhibiting  only  very  feeble  acid  properties. 

Cetene  CigHgg  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of  cetyl  alcohol  with 
phosphorus  pentoxide,  and  also  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
spermaceti.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  275°.  Cetene  dibromide 
CigHjgBrg  is  a  heavy  non-volatile  liquid.  When  cetene  is  shaken 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid,  they  combine  forming 

f  CI 

cetene  cMorhydrate  C^^^A  qttj  a  liquid  boiling  at  about.  300°,  and 

yielding  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash,  cetene  oxide  C^gllggO,  colour- 
less needles  which  are  insoluble  in  water. 

Cerotene  C27H54,  a  crystalline  solid,  has  been  obtained  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  Chinese  wax. 

Melene  Cj^H^  is  produced  by  subjecting  bees- wax  to  distillation ;  it 
crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  scales,  melting  at  62°. 


LEUCIC  ACID  AND   LEUCINE. 

Leucine  or  Amido-isocapmc  Acid  G^-^^(^H^jO^  occurs  in  several 
parts  of  the  animal  organism,  and  is  formed  in  certain  diseases  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
animal  substances  such  as  glue,  horn,  and  proteids,  and  during  putre- 
faction, and  is  therefore  contained  in  old  cheese.  It  is  readily  obtained 
by  boiling  horn-turnings  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  has  also  been 
produced  artificially  by  boiling  valeraldehyde  with  prussic  acid  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  mono- 
bromo-isocaproic  acid. 

It  crystallizes  in  white  shining  scales,  which  are  but  little  soluble 
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in  cold  water,  and  still  less  so  in  alcohol  It  melts  at  170^  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  amylamine. 
On  fusing  it  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  potassium  carbonate,  am- 
monia, and  potassium  valerate.  By  heating  it  with  fuming  hydriodic 
acid  it  is  converted  into  isocaproic  acid. 

By  dissolving  it  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  passing  nitric  trioxide 
into  this  solution,  nitrogen  is  given  off,  and  leucic  add  C^Hjj(0H)02  is 
formed,  crystallizing  in  needles,  melting  at  VS"",  and  subliming  readUy 
below  100°. 

By  the  action  of  zinc  and  ethyl  iodide  upon  ethyl  oxalate  an  acid 
isomeric  with  leucic  acid,  called  diethoxalic  acid,  has  been  obtained. 
It  crystallizes  in  large  prisms  melting  at  74°-6.  The  isomerism  of 
leucic  acid  and  diethoxalic  acid  is  explained  by  the  following 
formulae : — 

Leucic  Acid.  Diethoxalic  Acid. 

CH3  CH3  CH3  CH3 


I  \> 

CH.  C.OH 

I  I 

CH.OH  CO.OH 


CO.OH 

Whether  the  leucins  of  different  origin  are  identical,  or  whether 
perhaps  some  are  derived  from  normal  valerianic  or  pentylic  acid, 
is  a  question  which  has  yet  to  be  decided. 


ACIDS   OP  THE    SERIES   CnH2n_204. 

The  acids  of  this  series  containing  more  than  5  atoms  of  carbon 
are  formed,  together  with  succinic  acid,  by  oxidizing  fats  with  nitric 
acid.  From  the  mixture  thus  obtained  pure  acids  cannot  be  isolated 
by  recrystaUization  from  water,  but  they  may  be  separated  by  means 
of  ether,  in  which  some  are  much  more  soluble  than  others. 

The  same  acids  are  formed  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  upon 
the  acids  of  the  series  C^Hsn-iPa,  which  will  be  described  further  on. 

Adipic  Acid  CgHj^O^  is  conveniently  prepared  by  boiling  sebacic 
acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  recrystallizing  the  product  from  water  to 
remove  succinic  acid.  The  same  compound  has  been  produced  by 
heating  /8  bromopropionic  acid  with  silver- dust; — 

CH-Br      CO.OH  CO.OH 

II  I 

CHj      +CH,      +Ag2  =  C,H3      +2AgBr 


CO.OH    CHgBr  CO.OH 
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It  crystallizes  in  shining  prisms,  melting  at  148°,  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  only  sparingly  in  cold  water. 

When  one  molecule  of  adipic  acid  is  heated  with  two  molecules  of 
bromine  to  160°,  numobromadipic  acid  CgH^BrO^  is  formed,  which  by 
the  action  of  caustic  potash  is  transformed  into  adipomalic  acU 
C4Hy(OH)(OO.OH)2,  a  body  resembling  malic  acid.  By  heating 
adipic  acid  with  four  molecules  of  bromine,  dibromadipic  acid  is  pro- 
duced, a  very  unstable  compound,  which,  when  heated  with  water  to 
150°,  yields  adipotartaric  a^cid  C4Hg(OH)2(CO.OH)2,  crystallizing  in 
thin  monoclinic  plates.  It  resembles  tartaric  acid,  forming  an  acid 
potassium  salt,  which  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Dimethylsuccinic  Acid  CgHj^O^  has  been  obtained  by  the  action 
of  silver-dust  on  a  bromopropionic  acid  : — 

CH3  CO.bH  CH3  CO.OH 

\/  \/ 

CHBr  CHg 

-f  Ag2  =        I  H-  2AgBr 

CHBr  CHg 


/\ 


i£> 


CH3  CO.OH  CH3  CO.OH 

On  evaporating  its  solution  it  is  left  behind  as  a  colourless  syrupy 
liquid. 

Fimelic  Acid  CyH^gO^. — There  are  some  doubts  whether  this  acid 
exists  among  the  oxidation-products  of  fats,  but  it  has  been  obtained 
by  fusing  camphoric  acid  C8Hi4(C02H)2  with  caustic  potash.  It  is 
crystalline,  and  melts  at  114°. 

Suberic  Acid,  CgHj^O^  was  first  obtained  by  oxidizing  cork  witli 
nitric  acid.  It  can  be  easily  obtained  in  quantity  by  boiling  castor- 
oil  with  nitric  acid,  fusing  the  resulting  solid  mass,  and  exhausting 
it  with  cold  ether,  in  which  suberic  acid  is  scarcely  soluble.  It  crys- 
tallizes from  a  boiling  aqueous  solution .  in  long  needles  or  plates, 
melting  at  140°.  When  heated  with  caustic  baryta  it  yields  hexane, 
besides  other  products : — 

^^6^12  I  CO.OH  ^  ^6^14  +  2CO2 

By  the  same  reactions  by  which  succinic  acid  is  converted  into 
malic  acid  and  tartaric  acid,  suberic  acid  has  been  transformed 
into  suberomalic  acid  C6Hii(OH)(CO.OH)2  and  suberotartaric  acid 
CgHiQ(0H)2(C0.0H),  which  are  both  very  soluble  in  water,  and  do 
not  crystallize. 

Azelaic  Acid  CgH^gO^  is  formed,  together  with  suberic  acid,  by 
oxidizing  castor-oil.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  ether,  sparingly  in 
cold  water,  and  more  freely  in  boiling  water.  It  ciystallizes  in  large, 
thin,  shining  plates  or  needles,  melting  at  106°  On  heating  with 
caustic  baryta  it  yields  heptane  C^H^g. 

Sebacic  Acid   CioHi8^4  is  obtained,  together  with  methyl-hexyl 
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carbinol,  by  fusing  castor- oil  soap  with  caustic  alkalis,  and  it  is  also 
produced  by  oxidizing  spermaceti  with  nitric  acid.  It  forms  shining 
plates,  melting  at  128°.  It  is  less  soluble  in  ether  than  azelaic  acid, 
but  more  than  suberic  acid. 

Brassic  Add  G-j^^II^qO^  has  only  been  produced  by  heating  behenoleic 
acid  C22H40O2  with  fuming  nitric  acid : — 

^22^40^2  +   ^^2  =  2C11H20O4 

It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  forming  scaly  crystals,  melting  at 
108°-5. 

Bocellic  Acid  Cj^IIggO^  occurs  in  different  species  of  lichen  (Rocella 
tindoria,  B.  fuciformis,  &c.).  To  prepare  it,  the  lichens  are  ex- 
hausted with  ammonia,  the  solution  is  precipitated  with  calcium 
chloride,  and  the  precipitate  of  calcium  rocellate  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  Eocellic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizes  in  prisms  melting 
at  132°. 


CITRIC  ACID   CfiHgOy. 

This  tribasic  acid  occurs  in  the  juice  of  lemons,  of  currants  and 
gooseberries,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit.  It  is  manufactured  from 
lemon-juice,  which  is  allowed  to  ferment  in  order  that  mucilage  and 
other  bodies  may  separate  out.  The  liquid  is  then  heated  to  the 
boUing-point,  filtered,  and  neutralized  with  chalk  and  a  little  milk 
of  lime.  The  insoluble  calcium  citrate  is  well  washed  and  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid.  Gitric  acid  crystallizes  in  large,  trans- 
parent, rhombic  prisms,  possessing  an  agreeable  sour  taste. 


CITRATES. 

The  citrates  of  the  alkali*- metals  arc  soluble  in  water.  They 
form  three  series  : — 

Calcium  Citrate  {GQH.fi,j)^Ca^  is  a  white  crystalline  powder  which 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  still  less  in  boiling  water. 
On  neutralizing  citric  acid  in  the  cold  with  lime-water,  no  precipitate 
is  formed ;  but  on  boiling  the  liquid,  calcium  citrate  separates  out, 
which  on  cooling  slowly  redissolves.     It  is  freely  soluble  in  a  solu- 

TT  -f-  HgO,  which 

crystallizes  in  shining  plates. 
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Silver  Citrate  C^HgOyAg,  is  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  which 
can  be  crystallized  from  boiling  water. 

Methyl  Citrates, — On  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution 
of  citric  acid  in  methyl  alcohol,  the  following  compounds  are  formed, 
which  are  all  crystalline  solids : — 

Methylcitric  Acid.  Dixnethylcitric  Acid.  Methyl  Citrate. 

(  CH3  f  CH.  (  CH3 

C.RfiA  H  CeHAi  CH3  G.UfiJ  CH, 

(H  (h  (CH3 

Uthyl  Citrate  GQH,fi^{G^lI^\  is  an  oily,  non- volatile  liquid. 

Citric  acid  contains  one  alcoholic  hydroxyl,  and  forms  conse- 
quently also  ethers  with  acid  radicals.  Thus,  on  treating  ethyl  citrate 
with  acetylchloride  the  ethyl-ether  of  a^cetylcitric  acid  is  formed, 

C3H,  I  [J53  o*c  H  ) ,  a  Uquid  boiling  at  288°. 

By  acting  with  chlorine  or  bromine  upon  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  acid  or  a  citrate,  decomposition  takes  place  with  the  formation 
of  chloroform  or  bromoform,  and  substitution-products  of  methyl 
acetate. 

Citric  acid  melts  at  150°,  and  is  resolved  at  175°  into  water  and 
aconitic  acid : — 


ACONITIC  ACID   C^HgOg. 

This  tribasic  acid  occurs  in  several  plants  (Aconitum  Napellus, 
Delphinium  consolidum,  and  Equisetum  Jluviatile).  It  is  best  pre- 
pared by  heating  citric  acid  quickly  until  oily  drops  begin  to  condense 
in  the  neck  of  the  retort  The  residue  is  exhausted  with  ether,  in 
which  aconitic  acid  dissolves.  It  forms  crystalline  grains,  readily 
soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  a  strong  acid  taste. 

By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  upon  its  aqueous  solution  it  is 
converted  into  tribasic  tricariaUylic  acid  C^HgOg,  which  is  also  ob- 
tained by  heating  propenyl  tribromide  CgH^Bro  (see  Glycerin)  with 
potassium  cyanide,  and  decomposing  the  nitrUe  thus  formed  with 
caustic  potash. 

These  reactions  explain  the  constitution  of  these  three  acids : — 

Tricarballylic  Acid.  Aconitic  Acid.  Citric  Acid. 

CH2.CO.OH  CHg.CO.OH  CHj.CO.OH 


CH.CO.OH  C.CO.OH  CH.CO.OH 

I  "  I 

CH2.CO.OH  CH.CO.OH  CH(OH)CO.OH 

Itaconic  Add  CjHgO^  is  formed  by  distilling  aconitic  acid : — 

C«H,0,  =  CO,  +  C.HeO, 
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It  is  readily  obtained  by  heating  citric  acid  rapidly  until  the  distil- 
late begins  to  assume  a  dark  colour.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  is 
heated  to  120°,  and  the  crystals  which  form  on  cooling  are  recrystal- 
lized  from  water.  It  is  also  formed  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of 
citric  acid  in  closed  tubes  to  160''.  It  forms  large  rhombic  prisms 
possessing  a  sour  taste.  It  melts  at  161°,  and  is  decomposed  by  dis- 
tillation into  water  and  the  anhydride  of  citraconic  acid. 

Citraconic  Addis  isomeric  with  itaconic  acid,  and  is  obtained  by 
repeatedly  distilling  the  latter  acid ;  citraconic  anhydride  CgH^Og 
being  formed,  an  oUy  liquid,  which  when  exposed  to  the  air  absorbs 
moisture,  and  is  converted  into  citraconic  acid,  forming  rhombic 
octahedrons  melting  at  120°.  On  heating  it  with  water  to  120°  it  is 
again  converted  into  itaconic  acid. 

Mesaconic  Acid, — When  itaconic  acid  is  boiled  with  weak  nitric 
acid,  a  new  isomeric  modification  is  formed,  which  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  shining  prisms,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  melt 
at  208°,  and  subfime  at  a  higher  temperature. 

These  three  isomeric  acids  are  non-saturated  compounds  which 
combine  with  nascent  hydrogen,  all  three  yielding  one  and  the  same 

r  CO  OH 

product,  viz.  pyrotartaric  acid  CjHg-J  pqqtt*     To  explain  the  iso- 

r  CO  OH 

merism  of  itaconic,  citraconic,  and  mesaconic  acids  CgH^  -j  pq'qtt 

we  must  ftssume  that  in  the  propene  group  CgH^  of  pyrotartaric  acid, 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  wanting,  occupying  different  positions. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  three  acids,  on  combining  with 
bromine  or  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yield  isomeric  substitution-pro- 
ducts of  pyrotartaric  acid. 

Bibromopyrotartaric  Acid  C3H^Br2(CO.OH)2  is  obtained  by  adding 
bromine  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  itaconic  acid.  On  heating  it  with 
water  and  sUver  oxide  it  is  converted  into  an  acid  which,  being 
homologous  with  tartaric  acid,  has  been  called  itatartaric  a^vd 
C3H4(OH)2(CO.OH)2.  By  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
bibromopyrotartarate  it  is  resolved  into  sodium  bromide  and  aco7iic 
acid  C5H4O4  =  CsH2(CO.OH)2. 

This  acid  forms  large  crystals  melting  at  154° ;  it  is  a  monobasic 
acid.  On  boiling  it  with  baryta-water  it  is  resolved  into  formic  acid 
and  succinic  acid.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  heating  it  with  acetic 
anhydride,  showing  that  it  contains  no  hydroxyl,  and  has  probably 
the  following  constitution  : — 

/COv 
0/      >C— CH2— CO.OH 

Gitrahibromopyrotartaric  Acid  C8H4Br2(CO.OH)2  is  obtained  by 
combining  bromine  with  citraconic  acid.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and  yields,  on  boUing  its  solution  with  potash,  potassium  bro- 
mide, potassium  carbonate,  and  Tuonobromo-isocrotonic  acid  C^HgBrOg. 
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Membibromopyrotartaric  Acid  C3H^Br2(CO.OH)2. —  Mesaconic  acid 
combines  reaidily  with  bromine,  yielding  this  acid,  which  by  the  action 
of  alkalis  is  also  converted  into  monobromo-isocrotonic  acid.  By  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water  on  monobromo-isocrotonic  acid 
it  is  converted  into  isdbutyric  acid, 

Monochloropyrotartaric  Acid  C3H5Cl(CO.OH)2  is  produced  by  heat- 
ing itaconic  acid  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It  melts 
at  140'',  and  yields,  when  heated  with  water,  itamalic  acid 
C3H5(OH)(CO.OH)2,  long,  white,  deliquescent  needles,  which  when 
strongly  heated  are  resolved  into  water  and  itaconic  acid. 

Citramonochloropyrotartaric  Acid  C3H5Cl(CO.OH)2. — This  com- 
pound, which  is  formed  by  heating  citraconic  acid  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  a  very  unstable  body,  easUy  splitting  up  into  hydrochloric  and 
mesaconic  acids.  On  heating  its  solution  with  an  alkali  it  is  resolved 
into  carbon  dioxide,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  isocrotonic  acid. 

Mesamonochloropyrotartaric  Acid  is  a  more  stable  body  than  the 
preceding  acid,  but  yields  by  the  action  of  water  and  alkalis  the  same 
products  as  the  latter. 

Monochlorocitramalic  Acid  C3H4(OH)Cl(CO.OH)2  is  an  amorphous 
substance  formed  by  the  union  of  citraconic  acid  with  hypochlorous 
acid.  On  heating  its  aqueous  solution  with  zinc,  amorphous  and 
deliquescent  citramalic  acid  C3H5(OH)(CO.OH)2  is  obtained.  When 
the  neutral  solution  of  a  monochlorocitramalate  is  boiled,  dtratartaric 
acid  C3H4(OH)2(CO.OH)2  is  formed. 


DEOXALTC   ACID    CaH«Oo. 


The  ethyl-ether  of  this  acid  is  produced  by  shaking  ethyloxalate 
with  sodium  amalgam  at  a  low  temperature.  The  resulting  soft  grey 
mass  is  exhausted  with  ether,  which  dissolves  ethyl  desoxalate,  whilst 
the  residue  contains  mercury,  sodium  oxalate,  and  other  undefined 
bodies. 

JSthyl  Deoxalate  CgH50g(C2H5)3  is  soluble  in  water,  and  forms 
large  transparent  crystals.  On  boiling  it  with  baryta- water  it  is  con- 
verted into  barium  deoxalate  GoK^BafiQ  +  SHgO,  a  white  amorphous 
powder.  Ammonium  deoxalate  CoK^QmL^fig  +  HgO  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  ammonium  carbonate.  By  adding 
silver  nitrate  to  its  solution,  silver'  deoxalate  CgH^Ag^Og  -f  HgO  is 
precipitated,  a  very  unstable  body,  which,  when  exposed  in  the  moist 
state  to.  the  daylight,  decomposes,  silver  separating  out  in  form  of  a 
mirror. 

The  free  deoxalic  acid  is  not  known.  On  decomposing  the  silver 
salt  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  evaporating  the  solution,  the  acid  is 
resolved  into  glyoxylic  acid  and  inactive  tartaric  acid : — 


CeHgO,  =  C,H,Oe  -f  G,Kfi 


3 
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By  the  action  of  acetic  acid  upon  potassium  deoxalate  the  coin- 
pound  CgH^KgOg  +  HgO  is  produced.  The  corresponding  acid  CgHgOjj 
is  tribasic,  and  can  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  lead  salt  with 
hydrogen  sulphide ;  it  is  a  crystalline  deliquescent  mass. 

The  formation  of  deoxalic  acid  from  oxalic  acid  can  be  easily  ex- 
plained. The  latter  acid  is  first  reduced  to  glyoxylic  acid,  of  which 
three  molecules  combine  with  hydrogeui  forming  deoxalic  acid : — 

CO,H 

I 
COjH  HC.O-CH(OH)—CO.H 

3      I  +H,=      I 

COH  CH.OH 


COgH 


This  formula  explains  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  into  tartaric 
and  glyoxylic  acids.  Deoxalic  acid  is  tribasic,  but  as  the  barium- 
and  silver  salt  show,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in  one  of  the  alcoholic 
hydroxyl  groups  can  also  be  replaced  by  a  metaL 


URIC    ACID    C5H4N4O8. 

Uric  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  of  all  animals.  The  excrements  of 
serpents  consist  almost  entirely  of  uric  acid  and  ammonium  urate, 
and  those  of  birds  and  insects  contain  a  large  quantity  of  these  com- 
pounds. Human  urine,  and  that  of  animals  feeding  on  flesh  or 
com,  contain  only  a  small  quantity  of  uric  acid,  and  still  less  is 
found  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals. 

Being  very  sparingly  soluble  it  often  separates  from  urine  as  a 
crystalline  precipitate ;  if  this  takes  place  in  the  bladder,  gravel  and 
stones  are  produced.  In  certain  diseases,  as  in  gout,  acid  sodium 
urate  crystallizes  out  in  the  muscles  and  between  the  joints. 

For  the  preparation  of  uric  acid  either  guano  or  excrements  of  ser- 
pents are  usecL  The  excrements,  or  guano  which  has  been  previously 
treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  are  dissolved  in  dilute  hot 
potash-solution,  and  the  uric  acid  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Uric  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  without  taste  and  smell ;  it 
is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  only  sparingly  in  boiling  water. 
In  alcohol  and  ether  it  is  insoluble,  but  it  is  readily  soluble  in  hot 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  separates  out  again  from  this  solution 
on  addition  of  water. 


C  R 
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URATES. 

Uric  acid  is  a  bibasic  acicL  The  normal  salts  of  the  alkali-metals 
are  not  very  freely  soluble  in  water ;  the  most  soluble  being  lithium 
urate;  potassium  urate  is  less  soluble,  and  sodium  urate  the  least 
soluble  salt.  By  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  their  solutions,  acid 
urates  are  precipitated,  being  less  soluble  than  the  normal  salts.  The 
urates  of  the  other  metals  are  insoluble. 

Uric  acid  can  easily  be  detected,  even  when  present  in  small 
quantity,  by  dissolving  it  in  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rating the  solution  cautiously  nearly  to  dryness.  A  yellow  residue  is 
obtained,  which  assumes  a  deep-red  colour  on  addition  of  ammonia 
(see  Murexide). 

By  destructive  distillation  uric  acid  yields  cyanuric  acid,  ammonium 
cyanide,  urea,  and  other  products. 

On  heating  it  with  hydriodic  acid  to  160°  to  170°  it  is  resolved 
into  glycocoll,  ammonia,  and  carbon  dioxide : — 


OjH^NPa  +  SUfi  =  C^HgNO^  +  SNHg  +  300 


2 


By  the  action  of  cold  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  to  alloxan  and 
urea: —   . 

CgH^N^Og  +  0  +  HgO  =  C.H^N^O,  +  CH^NgO 

Alloxan  C^HgNgO^  is  mesoxalyl-urea,  i,e,  urea  in  which  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the  dyad  radical  mesoxalyl  CgOj. 

This  reaction  shows  that  uric  acid  contains  three  atoms  of  carbon 
linked  together.  Its  constitution  is  not  yet  exactly  understood;  the 
following  formula  does  not  appear  improbable,  as  it  explains  most  of 
the  reactions  and  decompositions  of  this  acid : — 

HN— C=N 


00     CO     CO 

I    I     I 

HN— CH— NH 

Uric  acid  is  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  it  is  altered  by 
oxidizing  agents,  and  for  the  great  number  of  interesting  derivatives 
which  it  thus  yields.  Most  of  these  ureids  are  compound  ureas  or 
urea  in  which  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  acid  radicals. 

Mycomelic  Acid  C^H^N^Og. — When  uric  acid  is  heated  with  water 
in  sealed  tubes  to  180°,  mycomelic  acid  is  formed.  This  compound  is 
of  great  interest,  as  it  has  lately  been  ol?tained  by  a  very  simple 
synthetical  process.  Equal  volumes  of  cyanogen  gas  and  anmionia 
combine,  forming  a  black  amorphous  body  called  hydrazidmin  C^HgNg ; 
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by  acting  on   it  with  water  it  is  converted  into  hi/drazuhioxin  or 
azulmic  acid  C^HgNgO  : — 

C,H,N,  +  H,0  =  C,H,N,0  +  NH, 

This  compound  is  also  produced  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanogen  gas,  and  by  the  action  of  this 
gas  on  aqueous  ammonia.  When  azulmic  acid  is  boiled  repeatedly 
with  water,  it  is  converted  into  mycomelic  acid : — 

C.HgNgO  +  HgO  =  C,H,N,02  +  NH, 

Mycomelic  acid  is  a  light  yellow  powder,  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  little  more  in  boiling  water.  In  acids  and  alkalis  it 
is  freely  soluble.  Its  aqueous  yellow  solution  shows  a  fine  greenish 
blue  fluorescence,  and  when  dropped  into  water  forms  beautfful  sky- 
blue  clouds. 

Alloxan  or  Mesoxalyl-urea  C^HjNgO^.—  Cold  nitric  acid  dissolves  uric 
acid  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen,  and  when  the 
solution  is  saturated  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  alloxan. 
Alloxan  crystallizes  from  a  warm  aqueous  solution  in  crystals 
resembling  heavy  spar,  and  containing  four  molecules  of  water.  From 
a  hot  concentrated  solution  it  separates  on  evaporation  in  hard 
rhombic  crystals,  containing  only  one  molecule  of  water.  Its  aqueous 
solution  stains  the  skin  red,  and  confers  on  it  a  nauseous  smell.  It 
possesses  an  unpleasant  sour-salty  taste,  and  an  acid  reaction.  With 
ferrous  salts  it  gives  a  blue  coloration.  When  alloxan  is  boiled  with 
ammonia  it  is  converted  into  mycomelic  acid : — 

C^H^NgO,  4-  2NH3  =  C,H,N,02  4-  2YL^0 

Alloocanic  Acid  C^H^NgOy — ^The  salts  of  this  acid  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  alkalis  upon  alloxan.  It  is  conveniently  prepared  by 
heating  a  solution  of  alloxan  and  barium  chloride  with  potash 
solution,  which  has  to  be  added  gradually  until  the  precipitate  formed 
does  not  longer  redissolve.  On  cooling,  barium  alloxanate  separates 
out  as  a  crystalline  powder,  which  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  white  needles. 

Mesoocalic  Add  CjHgOg. — ^When  barium  alloxanate  is  boiled  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water  it  is  resolved  into  urea  and  barium  mesoxalate. 
This  reaction  wiQ  be  easily  understood  by  comparing  the  following 
f ormidae : — 

AUoxan.  Allozanic  Acid.  Mesoxalic  Acid. 

CO— NH  CO ^NH  CO.OH 

II  II  J. 

CO    CO  CO  CO  CO 

I  III 


A 


O— NH  CO.OH   NHj  CO.OH 


K  2 
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Mesoxalic  acid  forms  deliquescent  crystals.  By  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  tartronic  acid  (see  page  228). 
Silver  mesoxalate  is  an  insoluble  precipitate,  which  when  boiled  with 
water  is  decomposed  into  free  mesoxalic  acid,  silver  oxalate,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  metallic  silver : — 


2CAAg,  +  H,0  =  Gfi.K^  -f  C^O^Agg  -f-  CO^  +  Ag 


2 


Dialurie  Acid  or  .Tatronyl-urea  C^H^NgO^  is  produced  by  the  actioa 
of  reducing  agents  upon  alloxan ;  thus  it  is  formed  by  mixing  hot 
solutions  of  stannous  chloride,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  alloxan  :— 

CO— NH  CO NH 


CO     CO  +  2HC1  4- SnCL  =  HC.OH     CO  +  SnCL 

.11  II 

CO— NH  CO— — NH 

It  crystallizes  in  short,  four-sided  prisms,  and  has  a  strong  acid 
reaction ;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
into  alloxantin. 

Alloxantin  CgH^N^Oy. — ^This  body  is  formed  not  only  by  the 
oxidation  of  dialurie  acid,  but  also  by  reducing  alloxan  with  hydrogen 
sulphide.  It  is  a  compound  standing  intermediate  between  dialurie 
acid  and  alloxan,  and  is  therefore  also  obtained,  as  a  crystalline 
precipitate,  by  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  these  two  com- 
pounds : — 

CO— CO      CO NH         CO— CO  CO— NH 

I        I  i  I  I         I       I         I 

CO    NH  4-  CH.OH  CO    =    CO     N— CH    CO  +  H^O 

III  I  I         I       I         I 

NH— CO      CO NH        NH— CO  CO— NH 

It  crystallizes  in  small  hard  prisms  containing  three  molecules  of 
water.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  ammonia  and  assumes  a 
reddish  colour.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives  with  baryta-water  a  violet 
precipitate,  which  when  boiled  with  water  is  resolved  into  barium 
dialurate  and  alloxanate. 

UramUe  or  Dialuramidc  C^H^NgOg. — ^When  alloxantin  is  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  uramUe  is  deposited  as  a 
crystalline  precipitate,  and  the  solution  contains  alloxan  : — 

C^H.NA  +  NH,  =  C,H  AO3  +  C,H,N,0, 

Pseudo-uric  Acid  CgHgN^O^.— The  potassium  salt  of  this  acid  is 
obtained  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  when  uramile  is  boiled  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  cyanate.  The  free  acid  forms 
small  colourless  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  following 
equation  explains  the  formation  of  this  body  : — 
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NH— CO  NH— CO 

II  I         i 

CO     CH.NH„  +  CNOH    =    CO     CH.NH.COJTH, 

II  II 

NH— CO  NH— CO 

Sulpho-pseudo-wne  Acid  C^HgN^OgS  is  produced  by  heating  alloxan 
and  sulphur-urea  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphur 
dioxide : — 

NH— CO  NH— CO 

II'  II 

CO     CO  +  NHyCS-NHg    =    CO     C,H.NH.CS.NH,  +  0 

I      I  I  :  I 

NH— CO  NH— CO 

It  forms  thin  white  jieedles  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  acids. 

Purpuric  Acid  CgHsNgOg. — This  compound  is  not  known  in  the 
free  state  ;  its  ammonium  salt  is  that  beautiful  substance*  known  by 
the  name  of  mureoside,  which  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  mixture  of 
dialuiumide  and  mercuric  oxide  with  dilute  aqueous  ammonia.  It 
may  also  be  prepared  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  hot  solution  of 
dialuramide  and  alloxan : —  i 

Murexide  is  also  formed  by  evaporating  uric  acid  with  a  little  nitric 
acid  nearly  to  dryness,  and  adding  ammonia  to  the  residue. 

Murexide  crystallizes  in  small  prisms,  which  by  reflected  light 
exhibit  a  fine  beetle-green  lustre,  and  dissolve  in  water  with  an 
intense  purple  colour.  The  solution  dyes  silk  and  wool  a  beautiful 
red  shade,  and  was  a  few  years  ago  manufactured  for  this  purpose, 
but  has  now  been  superseded  by  aniline-red. 

When  a  solution  of.  murexide  is  boiled  with  potassium  nitrate, 
potassitcm  jmrpurate  CgH^NgO^K  is  formed,  a  salt  resembling 
murexide.  The  purpurates  of  the  alkali-metals  dissolve  in  water 
with  a  bluish-purple  colour ;  those  of  the  other  metals  are  insoluble 
in  water.  They  are  decomposed  by  acids  with  the  formation  of 
dialuramide  and  alloxan. 

Purpuric  acid  has  probably  the  following  constitution : — 

NH— CO        CO— NH 

II  II 

CO     C=N— OH    00 

II  II 

NH— CO        CO— NH 

ffydurilic  Acid  CgH^N^g. — When  dialuric   acid  is  heated  with 
glycerin  it  is  resolved  into  carbon   dioxide,  formic  acid,  and   acid 
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ammonium  hydurilate.  The  free  acid,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  ammonium-salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  crystallizes 
in  smsdl  four-sided  prisms,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  a 
strong  bibasic  acid,  which,  as  well  as  its  salts,  give  with  ferric  chloride 
a  beautiful  green  coloration.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to 
alloxan ;  a  more  dilute  acid  produces,  besides  the  latter  compound,  two 
other  bodies,  called  violuric  acid  and  dilitoric  acid. 

Violurie  Add  or  Nitrosomalonyl-urea  CH(I9'0)  <  r^Q-sr^  \  CO. — 

By  the  action  of  cold  dilute  nitric  acid  (1*2  specific  gravity)  upon 
hydurilic  acid,  alloxan  and  violurie  acid  are  formed : — 

CgHeN.Oe  +  HNO3  =  C^H^NgO,  -h  C,H,N,0,  4  H,0 

The  potassium  salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained  by  adding  acetic  acid  to 
a  mixture  of  hydurilic  acid  and  potassium  nitrite ;  it  crystallizes  in 
deep-blue  plates  having  the  composition  C^HgNjO^K  4-  2H2O.  When 
barium  chloride  is  added  to  the  violet  solution  of  potassium  violurate, 
the  barium  salt  is  obtained  as  a  red  precipitate.  The  free  violurie 
acid  is  prepared  by  decomposing  the  latter  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  ; 
it  crystallizes  in  yellowish  prisms.  All  its  salts  are  distinguished  by 
their  beautiful  colours.  Ammonium  violurate  resembles  the  potas- 
sium salt ;  sodium  violurate  crystallizes  in  short  red  needles ; 
magnesium  violurate  forms  small  purple  crystals ;  and  the  ferrous  salt 
crystallizes  in  hexagonal  plates,  having  a  red  metallic  lustre  and 
dissolving  in  water  with  a  blue  colour. 

When  bromine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  violurie  acid,  nitrous 
fumes  are  given  off,  and  hHyromomahnyl-urea  C^HgBrgNgOg  is  formed. 
Caustic  potash  decomposes  violurie  acid  into  urea,  and  nitrosomalonic 
acid. 

f  CO  OH 

NitTosomalonic  Acid  CH(NO)  -j  qq'qxj  i«  very  soluble  in  water, 

and  crystallizes  in  glistening  needles.  When  heated  it  first  fuses  and 
afterwards  decomposes  with  a  violent  explosion.  By  the  action  of 
sodium  amalgam  on  its  aqueous  solution  it  is  converted  into  amido- 

malonic   add  CH(NH2)-!  poqtt' 

Hydriodic  acid  converts  violurie  acid  into  dialuramide  or  amido^ 
mcUonyl'Urea, 

Dilituric  Add  or  NitromalonyUurea  CH(N02)  -j  pqVit  j-  CO  is 

formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  violurie  acid  or  hydurilic 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms  and  forms  colourless  salts. 
Hydriodic  acid  reduces  it  to  dialuramide. 

Barbituric  Acid  or  MalonyUurea  CH2-|  pfv'^jS  f  CO  is  obtained 

by  reducing  bibromomalonyl-urea  with  hydriodic  acid  or  sodium 
amalgam   and   water.     It  is  a  bibasic  acid,  crystallizing  in  rhombic 
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crystals  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  On  boiling  with  potash 
solution  it  is  resolved  into  malonic  acid  and  urea. 

Hydurilic  acid,  a  compound  previously  described,  is  nearly  related 
to  barbituric  acid.  It  is  formed  from  two  molecules  of  dialuric  acid, 
one  of  them  being  converted  into  barbituric  acid,  which  combines 
with  another  molecule  thus : — 

p^   (  CO.NH  1  p^  p„  f  CaNH  )  r,^ 

00  {g^gg}caoH  =   C0{g5g0}iH        '"'" 

Parahanic  Acid  or  Oxalyl-urea  Gfi^  \  ^tt  }•  CO   is  formed  by 

oxidizing  alloxan,  and  is  readily  obtained  by  dissolving  uric  acid  in 
common  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  consistency 
of  a  syrup.  It  crystallizes  in  thin  plates,  readily  soluble  in  water, 
and  possessing  a  very  sour  taste.  It  is  a  bibasic  acid,  which  when 
boiled  vi\i\.  diluted  acids  is  resolved  into  urea  and  oxalic  acid.  Its 
aqueous  solution  gives  with  silver  nitmte  a  white  precipitate  of  silver 
parabanate  CjNgOgAgg,  which  when  heated  with  methyl  iodide  yields 
oxalyl-dimethylurea  C8N203(CH8)2,  a  compound  which  has  been  also 
obtained  as  a  product  of  decomposition  of  caffeine. 

The  aqueous  solutions  of  parabanates  soon  undergo  a  change, 
parabanic  acid  combining  widi  water  and  forming  oocaluric  acid 
CgH^N A  :- 

CO-NR  CO-NH— CO— NH, 

I  >0  +  H,0=| 

CO— NH  CO— OH 

Oxaluric  acid  is  a  crystalline  powder,  and  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  Ethyl  oxalurate  has  been  produced  by  the  action  of  ethyl- 
oxalyl  chloride  (see  page  204)  upon  urea.  It  forms  a  crystalline 
powder,  which  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Tribromaeetyl-urea  CgHgBrjNjOg  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  bro- 
mine upon  an  aqueous  solution  of  bibromomalonyl-urea : — 

NH— CO  NH— CO— CBr. 

II  I 

CO— CBr^  +  H^O  -f  Br,    =   CO  +  CO,  +  HBr 


[—CO 


NH— CO  NH, 


It  crystallizes  in  long  colourless  needles,  the  dust  of  which  has  a 
most  irritating  action  upon  the  nose  and  eyes.  It  fuses  at  148^  and  at 
a  higher  temperature  decomposes  into  tribromacetamide  and  cyanuric 
acid.  By  the  action  of  alkalis  it  is  resolved  into  urea,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  bromoform. 
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CH-gNH) 

ffydarUdin   or  Olyeolvl-urea  I  vCO. — When    urea  is  acted 

CO.NH  j 
upon  by  monobromacetyl  bromide,  monobromacetyl  urea  is  formed, 
a  compound  resembling  tribromacetyl-urea.     On  heating  this  body 
with  alcoholic  ammonia  it  is  converted  into  hydantoin  : — 

^^  ^00  -f  NH3  =  G.UfiC     ^CO  +  NH.Br 

NH/  ^        *    *   \NH/  ^ 

The  same  body  is  formed,  together  with  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and 
free  iodine,  when  alloxan  is  heated  with  hydriodic  acid.  It  forms 
colourless  crystals,  possessing  a  faint  sweet  taste,  and  melting  at  206°. 
By  boiling  with  baryta- water  it  takes  up  water,  and  is  converted  into 

hydantoic  acid  or  glycoluric  acid  CO  <  -j^tt'       ^      ^    . 

AllanUnn  C^HgN^Oj  is  contained  in  the  allantoic  liquid  or  urine  of 
the  foetal  calf,  ana  also  in  the  urine  of  sucking  calves.  It  is  also  pro- 
duced, together  with  oxalic  acid  and  urea,  by  heating  uric  acid  with 
lead  dioxide  and  water.  It  forms  brilliant,  transparent  prisms,  which 
are  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

By  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  and  water  it  is  converted  into 
glycoluriU  C^HgN^Og,  which,  when  heated  with  acids,  takes  up  water, 
and  is  resolved  into  urea  and  glycolyl-urea.  The  constitution  of  these 
compounds  may  therefore  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

AUantoin.  Glycolurile. 

NH— C=N— CO.NH»  NH— C=N— CO.NH2 

I  I 

CO  CO 

I  I 

NH— CH.OH  NH— CH2 


XANTHINE,   SARCINE,   AND   GUANINE. 

Xanthine C^H^N^Oj 

Sarcine      .......     C^H^N^O 

Guanine   .......     C5H5N5O 

These  three  compounds  occur  in  the  animal  organism.  Xanthine  and 
sarcine  have  also  been  obtained  by  reducing  uric  acid  with  sodium 
amalgam  and  water,  and  xanthine  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  upon  guanine. 

Xanthine  is  present  in  minute  quantity  in  urine,  and  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  animal  organism ;  in  larger  quantity  it  has  been  found 
as  a  constituent  of  certain  urinary  calculi.  After  the  continued  use 
of  sulphur-baths  urine  contains  larger  quantities  of  xanthine.    It  is 
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most  conveniently  prepared  from  guanine.  Potassium  nitrite  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  guanine  in  nitric  acid,  until  copious  red  fumes  are 
evolved.  On  adding  water  to  the  solution  a  precipitate  consisting  of 
xanthine  and  nitroxanthine  is  formed,  which  latter  compound  is  con- 
verted into  xanthine  by  reducing  it  with  a  ferrous  salt. 

Xanthine  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  and  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  It  combines  with  acids,  forming  crystallized  salts,  and  also 
readily  dissolves  in  alkalis.  On  adding  silver  nitrate  to  its  aqueous 
solution,  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  of  silver-xanthine  C5H2N"^02Ag2 
+  HgO  is  obtained.  By  acting  with  methyl  iodide  on  this  body,  it  is 
converted  into  dimethyl-xanthine  C^BL^iClB.^)^^^*  which  is  isomeric 
with  theobromine. 

Xanthine  dissolves  in  fuming  nitric  acid  without  evolution  of  a  gas. 
On  evaporating  this  solution  a  yellow  residue  is  left  behind,  which  on 
addition  of  potash-solution  assumes  a  yellow-red  colour,  which  on 
evaporation  changes  into  violet. 

ISarcine  or  Hypoxanthine  occurs  in  the  flesh  of  vertebrata,  and  forms 
a  white  crystalline  powder  which  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  unites  with  bases  and  acids.  Its  solution  in  nitric  acid 
leaves  on  evaporation  a  colourless  residue,  which  is  not  changed  by 
caustic  potash. 

Guanine  occurs  in  Peruvian  guano,  in  the  excrements  of  spiders, 
and  the  pancreatic  juice  of  mammalia.  In  the  so-called  guanine-gout 
of  pigs,  it  is  foimd  deposited  in  the  muscles  of  these  animals.  To 
prepare  it,  guano  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  the  solution  filtered 
and  precipitated  with  acetic  acid.  The  precipitate,  consisting  of 
guanine  and  uric  acid,  is  dissolved  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
guanine  precipitated  with  ammonia. 

Guanine  is  a  colourless  crystalline  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ammonia,  but  soluble  in  acids  and  potash-solution.  It 
is  a  bi-acid  base,  forming  two  series  of  salts* 

When  guanine  is  heated  with  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  is  oxidized  to  guanidine  (see  page  103),  parabanic  acid,  and 
carbon  dioxide : — 

C,H,5r,0  -h  O3  -I-  H,0  =  CH,N3  +  G^n^^jd^  4-  CO^ 

With  nitric  acid  and  caustic  potash  it  gives  the  same  reactions  as 
xanthine. 

Carnine  CyHgN^Og. — This  weak  base  has  been  found  in  "  extractum 
camis."  It  forms  small  colourless  crystals,  which  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold,  but  freely  in  boiling  water.  By  the  action  of  bro- 
mine-water or  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  sarcine.  This  reaction 
takes  place  probably  according  to  the  following  equation  : — 

Cj^HgN^a  +  Br^  =  C^H^Np  4-  HBr  4-  CHgBr  4-  00^ 
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CKEATINE  AND   CREATININE. 

Creatifu  C^H^^NjOg  occurs  in  the  flesh  of  all  vertebrata,  and  also  in 
small  quantity  in  the  brain  and  blood.  To  prepare  it,  finely  chopped 
meat  is  exhausted  with  cold  water,  and  the  solution  boiled  and  filtered. 
To  the  filtrate  baryta- water  is  added  to  precipitate  phosphoric  acid, 
and  the  solution  evaporated  on  a  water-lmth  to  a  syrupy  state.  On 
standing  creatine  gradually  crystallizes  out,  which  is  purified  by  re- 
crystallizatioiL 

It  crystallizes  in  brilliant  prisms  containing  o.ne  molectde  of  water, 
and  possessing  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  dissolves  readily  in  boiling, 
but  only  sparingly  in  cold  water. 

Creatine  combines  with  acids^  formiYig  ctystalline  but  very  imstable 
salts.  When  boiled  with  baryta-water,  it  is  resolved  into  sarcosine 
and  urea,  and  by  the  action  of  mercuric  oxide  on  its  aqueous  solution 
oxalic  acid  and  methylguanidine  CH^ifjE.^'S^  are  formed : — 

CAN3O,  +  2HgO  =  Q^fi,  +  C2H,N3  +  Hg, 

Creatine  has  been  produced  artificially  by  heating  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  sarcosine  and  freshly-prepared  cyanamide  to  100°  for  some 
hours,  and  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
these  two  compounds,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  some 
time : — 

0^  AN  {  g^»  +  NC.NH,  =  C,H,0,N  {  ^s)mL 


2 


Creatinine  CJl^'Nfi  occurs  in  urine,  and  is  formed  by  heating 
creatine  with  dilute  acids.  It  can  easily  be  obtained  from  urine  by 
evaporating  it  to  about  one-third  of  its  original  bulk,  decanting  from 
salt  which  crystallizes  on  cooling,  and  precipitating  the  liquid  with 
lead  acetate,  to  remove  phosphoric  acid,  &c.  The  filtrate  is  freed  from 
lead  with  sodium  carbonate,  the  solution  neutralized  with  acetic  acid, 
and  mercuric  chloride  is  added,  which  combines  with  the  creatinine, 
forming  a  crystalline  precipitate. 

On  decomposing  this  double  salt  with  hydrogen  sulphide  a  solution 
of  creatinine  hydrochloride  is  obtained,  from  which  the  pure  salt  is 
prepared  by  evaporation  and  recrystallization  from  alcohoL  It  forms 
hard  brilliant  prisms.  On  boiling  its  alcoholic  solution  with  lead 
oxide  the  free  base  is  obtained. 

Creatine  crystallizes  in  prisms  having  a  strong  alkaline  reaction, 
and  being  readily  soluble  in  water.  With  acids  it  forms  crystaUizable 
ssJts.  When  dissolved  in  aqueous  alkalis  it  slowly  combines  with 
water,  and  is  converted  into  creatine.  Creatinine  combines  with 
several  metallic  chlorides,  as  those  of  mercury,  zinc,  &c.,  forming 
sparingly  soluble  compounds. 
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By  boiling  creatimne  with  baryta-water  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia 
and  methffl'hydantain : — 

NH 

C^H^NgO  +  HgO  =  NH3  +  Gfifii^^  ^CO 

NCH3 

When  nitric  trioxide  is  paased  into  its  aqueous  solution,  a  weak 
basic  compound  having  the  composition  C4HqN^02  is  formed,  which 
when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  ammonia  and  vuthyU 
parabanic  acid: — 

NH 

C^HgNA  +  H^O  =  2NH3  +  CA<   >C0 

NCH3 

The  synthetical  formations  of  creatine  and  creatinine,  as  well  as 
their  decompositions,  show  that  the  constitution  of  these  compounds  is 
as  follows : — 

Creatino  or  Creatiniue  or 

Methyl-guanidine-acetic  Acid.  Glycolyl-metliyl-iraanidme. 

NH.— C=NH  NH— C=NH 

I  I 

N.CH, 


N.CH3 


'3 


HO.CO— CH2  CO— CHg 


CAFFEINE  AND  THEOBROMINE. 

TTieohramine  C^HgN^Og. — This  weak  base  occurs  in  cacao-nuts 
(from  Theobroma  Cacao),  and  has  also  been  found  in  small  quantity 
in  the  young  leaves  of  Himalaya  tea.  The  nuts  are  exhausted  with 
hot  water  ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  basic  lead  acetate,  filtered,  and 
the  filtrate  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  to  remove  the  lead,  and 
boiled  down  to  a  small  bulk,  which  is  exhausted  with  alcohol  to  dis- 
solve the  theobromine.  It  is  a  crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  and  possessing  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  When  heated  with 
caustic  potash  it  is  decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  methylamine. 
It  combines  with  acids,  forming  unstable  salts,  which  are  decomposed 
even  by  water.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia.  By  adding 
silver  nitrate  to  this  solution  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  silver  theo- 
bromine C^HyAgN^Og  is  obtained,  which  when  heated  with  methyl 
iodide  yields  methyl-thcohromine.  or  caffeine. 

Caffeine^  Theiiu,  or  Methyl-theobromine  CgH^^N^Og  occurs  in  the 
coffee-berries  (1  per  cent.)  and  the  leaves  of  the  coffee-tree,  in  tea 
(2  to  5  per  cent),  in  the  Paraguay-tea  (the  leaves  oillex  paraguayensis), 
in  "guarana"  (5  per  cent),  a  substance  resembling  cacao,  and  which 
is  prepared  in  South  America  from  the  fruit  c»f  Paidinm  so7'hilis,  and 
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also  in  the  kola-nuts,  which  are  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  Central 
Africa.  It  is  prepared  from  raw  coffee-berries  or  from  tea  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  by  which  theobromine  is  obtained  from  cacao-nuts. 

Caffeine  crystallizes  in  long  silky  needles  containing  one  molecule 
of  water,  which  escapes  on  heating.  It  melts  at  234**  and  sublimes 
at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and 
possesses  a  faint  bitter  taste.  With  acids  it  forms  crystaUine  salts, 
^hich  are  decomposed  by  water. 

Caffeine  acts  as  a  poison  when  taken  in  large  doses,  producing  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart  and  trembling.  Cats  and  rabbits  are  killed  by  a 
dose  of  0*4  to  05  grams. 

When  caffeine  is  boiled  with  baryta-water  it  is  resolved  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  caffddine  G^^-^^fi^y  ^  powerful  base,  which  on  prolonged 
boUing  with  barytarwater  is  decomposed  into  carbon  dioxide,  am- 
monia, methylamine,  formic  acid,  and  sarcosine  ; — 

CyHijN.O  -I-  SHgO  =  COa  +  NH,  +  2CH8.NH2  +  CHgOg  +  C3H7NO2 

The  action  of  chlorine  upon  an  aqueous  solution  of  caffeine  pro- 
duces cyanogen  chloride,  methylamine,  and  amalic  acid  or  tetra- 
methylalloxantin  G^{CS^^fi,j  +  HgO,  colourless  crystals,  which  are 
coloured  violet  by  alkalis,  and  produce  red  stains  on  the  skin. 

By  the  further  action  of  chlorine  upon  this  compound  cholestrophoM 
or  dimethylparcibanic  add  is  produced,  which  is  also  formed  by  treat- 
ing silver  parabanate  with  methyl  iodide  (see  page  247). 

The  products  of  decomposition  of  caffeine  prove  that  this  body  has 
a  constitution  similar  to  those  of  creatine  and  uric  acid.  The  follow- 
ing constitution  at  least  readily  explains  the  action  of  baryta-water 
upon  caffeine : — 

CHoN— C— N 

III 
CO  CO     CO 


CHaN-CH— NCH3 


COMPOUNDS   OF  TEIAD   RADICALS. 

"We  are  as  yet  only  acquainted  with  one  alcohol  of  a  triad  radical, 
viz.  glycerin  or  propenyl  alcohol.  The  derivatives  of  this  compound, 
which  have  been  very  completely  investigated,  are  much  more  nume- 
rous and  varied  than  those  of  monad  and  dyad  radicals,  as  the  fol- 
lowing table  will  show  : — 
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PROPENYL    ALCOHOL    OR    GLYCERIN    C.H. 


MonocMorliydrm. 

rci 

C3H  J  OH 

(oh 

Trinitrin  or 
Propenyl  Trinitrate. 

cm, 

CM  J  NO3 

(no. 


Dichlorliydrin. 

ci 
ci 

OH 


CgHe 


Trichlorhydrin  or 
Propenyl  Trichloride. 

01 
CI 
01 


^«Hg 


'8-' 


Chlorodinitrin. 

01 
NO. 


CsHg 


NO. 


^8^6 


Monethylin. 

roH 

^OH 

(OC2H5 


Monacetin. 

OH 
OH 


C,H, 


OCjHjO 


Succinin. 


Diethylin. 

VOH 
( OC,Hg 

Diacctin. 

roH 

C,hJ  OC^HjO 
(  OC^HjO 

Glycerin-sulphuric 
Acid. 

roH 

C3HJ  OH 
(SO^H 


Triethylin  or 
Propenyl-triethyl  Ether. 

CjHj^  OCjHg 
(OC,H, 

Triacetin. 


Glycerin-phosphoric 
Acid. 

OH 
OH 


C'sHfi 


The  propenyl  compounds  are  intimately  connected  with  propyl  and 
propene  compounds ;  they  are  derivatives  of  propane : — 


3 


Propane. 

CH 

OH 

I 
OH 


Propyl  Alcohol.        Propene  Alcohol. 


CH 


2 


i 


3 


H 


8 


2 


CHyOH 


CH 
CH. 


Propenyl  Alcohol. 

CHyOH 


OH 


CHyOH 


H2.OH 
H2.OH 


Most  fats  and  oils  are  mixtures  of  propenyl  ethers  of  the  fatty 
acids  CnHgnOg  and  the  acids  of  the  oleic  series  CjM^^-JOz'  Gly- 
cerin has  also  been  found  in  small  quantities  amongst  the  products 
of  vinous  fermentation,  and  is  present  in  wine  and  beer. 

When  fats  are  heated  with  water  or  with  alkalis  they  are  converted 
into  glycerin  and  acids  or  their  alkali-salts  (soaps)} 

^  This  process  is  called  sapoidfication.  This  term  was  originally  restricted  to  this 
decomposition  of  fats  by  alkalis,  but  it  is  now  generally  applied  to  the  decomposition 
of  compound  ethers  into  acids  and  alcohols. 
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Glycerin  was  first  obtained  by  heating  olive  oil,  water,  and  lead 
oxide ;  insoluble  lead  salts  are  thereby  formed  {lead  piaster)^  while 
glycerin  remains  in  solution.  The  latter  is  freed  from  lead  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  solution  evaporated.  Glycerin  is  now 
obtained  in  large  quantities  and  in  a  state  of  great  purity  in  the 
manufacture  of  stearin  candles.  The  fats,  as  tallow,  &c.,  are  distilled 
by  means  of  overheated  steam ;  the  distillate  separates  into  two 
layers,  the  lower  one  consisting  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  glycerin, 
while  the  upper  one  contains  the  acids.  The  solution  of  glycerin  is 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  the  residue  again  distilled  with 
steam  in  an  apparatus  in  which  glycerin  condenses,  whilst  the  much 
more  volatile  steam  escapes. 

Glycerin  can  also  be  produced  artificially  from  propane.  By  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  this  compound  a  large  quantity  of  propene 
dichloride  is  formed,  which,  when  heated  with  iodine  chloride,  is  con- 
verted into  propenyl  trichloride  C3H5CI3.  This  chloride  is  decom- 
posed by  heating  with  water  to  170°,  the  products  being  hydrochloric 
acid  and  glyceria 

Pure  glycerin  is  a  colourless,  very  viscid  liquid,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*27.  It  can  be  mixed  with  water  and  alcohol  in  all 
proportions,  and  possesses  a  very  sweet  taste.  When  exposed  to 
strong  winter-cold  it  sometimes  solidifies  to  transparent  and  strongly 
refractive  hard  crystals ;  but  commonly  it  remains  liquid,  and 
solidifies  only  at  —40''  to  an  amorphous  gum-like  mass.  When  quickly 
heated  it  distils  at  280°,  with  partial  decomposition;  but  under  a 
diminished  pressure  it  may  be  distilled  without  alteration,  boiling  at 
210°  under  a  pressure  of  50  mm. 

When  glycerin  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  ethylate, 

(OH 
the  compound  CoHg-!  OH  +  CgHg.OH  separates  out  in  small  crystals 

(ONa 
grouped  in  stars,  which  at  100°  lose  alcohol,  a  white  deliquescent 
powder  of  monosodium  glyeerate  being  left  behind. 

When  yeast  is  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  glycerin,  and  the 
mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  at  a  temperature  of  20°  to  30°  for  some 
months,  propionic  acid  is  produced. 

Glycerin  is  easily  reduced  to  secondary  propyl  iodide  by  distilling 
it  with  an  excess  of  concentrated  hydriodic  acid: — 

CjHgOg  +  5HI  =  C3H7I  +  SU.fi  +  2I2 

Secondary  propyl-iodide  is  generally  obtained  by  this  method ;  in 
preparing  it  amorphous  phosphorus  is  added  to  the  mixture,  which    j 
converts  the  free  iodine  again  into  hydriodic  acid : —  ' 

C3H8O3  +  HgO  -I-  P  -I- 1  =  C,H,I  +  H3PO, 

Monocldorhydrin  or  Propenyl  Monochlorhydrate    CjH^C^OH),  is 
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obtained  by  saturating  glycerin  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  heat- 
ing the  mixture  for  some  time  to  100^ 

It  is  a  liquid  having  an  ethereal  smell,  and  boiling  at  225°  to  230^ 
By  aqting  with  sodium  amalgam  on  its  aqueous  solution  it  is  reduced 
to  propene  glycol : — 

CHgCl  CHg 


i 


H.OH  +  Na.  +  HgO  =  CH.OH  +  NaCl  +  NaOH 

I       .  I 

CH2.OH  CH2.OH 

When  chlorhydrin  is  heated  with  trimethylamine,  trimethylglycer- 
ammonium  chloride  N (CHg)3C3H5(OH)2Cl  is  obtained  in  white  needles, 
which  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  free  base,  which  has  a  con- 
stitution similar  to  that  of  choline  (page  190),  h«w  not  yet  been 
prepared. 

Dichlorhydrin  or  Propenyl  DicMorhydrate  CjHgClgCOH).  —  This 
body  is  produced  when  glycerin  is  heated  with  a  large  excess  of 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  upon  glycerin^  but  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  satu- 
rating a  mixture  of  glycerin  and  glacial  acetic  acid  with  hydrochloric 
acid  at  100°.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  possessing  an  agreeable  smell,  and 
boiling  at  178°.  By  the  action  of  water  and  sodium  amalgam  it  is 
reduced  to  dimethyl  carbinol : — 

CH2CI  CHg 


CH.OH  +  21SX  +  2H2O  =  CH.OH  +  2NaCl  +  2NaOH 

CSs-Cl  C'Sg 

By  heating  it  with  potash  solution,  hydrochloric  acid  is  taken  out, 
and  epichlorhydrin  or  monocMoropropene  oadde  C3H5CIO  produced : — 

CHjCl  CHgCl 


CH.OH  +  KOH  =  CH  ,      +  KCl  +  H»0 
I  I      >0  ^ 

CII2CI  C)-B[2 

Epichlorhydrin  boils  at  119°;  it  smells  like  chloroform,  and  has  a 
burning  sweet  taste.  It  combines  with  acids  like  propene  oxide ; 
with  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  again  dichlorhydrin,  and  on  heating 

fCl 
it  with  acetic  acid  it  yields  acetochlorhydrin  CgHg-J  O.CgHgO ;  it  also 

unites  with  water,  monochlorhydrin  or  monochloropropene  glycol 
being  thereby  formed. 

TricMoTlvydrin  or  Propenyl  Trichloride  CgHgClg. — This  compound  is 
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produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  upon  glycerin  or 
the  chlorhydrins,  and  together  with  an  isomeric  compound  when  pro- 
pene  dichloride  is  heated  with  iodine  chloride  to  170^  It  is  a  colour- 
less liquid,  possessing  a  smell  like  chloroform,  and  boiling  at  158°.  On 
heating  it  with  caustic  alkalis  a  violent  reaction  sets  in,  and  dicMoro- 
glycide  distils  over,  a  heavy  liquid  possessing  a  garlic-like  smell,  and 
boiling  at  98**.  It  combines  readily  with  one  molecule  of  chlorine 
and  bromine,  and  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  On  distilling  this  solution  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  it  yields  monochloracetone : — 

CHjCl  CHgCl 

CCl       +  g  i  O  =  CO       +  HCl 


Brornhydrins, — These  compounds  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
hydrobromic  acid  or  phosphorus  pentabromide  upon  glycerin. 

Tribronihydrine  or  Propenyl  Tribromide  CgHgBrg  is  a  thick,  colour- 
less liquid,  boiling  at  220°,  and  solidifying  at  a  low  temperature  to 
lai^e  brilliant  prisms,  melting  at  16°.  On  heating  it  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  it  yields  propenyl  tricyanide  or  the 
nitrite  of  tricarballylic  acid  C3H5(CN)3  (see  page  238). 

StUphydrins  are  formed  by  treating  the  different  chlorhydrins 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydrosulphide.    Mbnosulphy- 

COB. 
drin  0,11; -<  OH  is  a  viscid  non-volatile  liquid,  possessing  a  very  dis- 

(SH 
agreeable  odour.   The  hydrogen  in  the  group  SH  can  easily  be  replaced 

roH 

by  metals,  just  as  in  other  mercaptans.    Disulphydrin  O^A  SH  and 

(SH 

rSH 
Trimlphydrin  O3H5-!  SH  have  similar  properties. 

tSH 

Glycerinsulphurie  Acid  CgH^^  OH.      — This  monobasic  acid  is 


fOH 
lA  OH.      — Thi 
.    (0.SO3H 


formed  by  mixing  glycerin .  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It 
forms  soluble  salts  with  barium  and  calcium.  By  decomposing  their 
solution  with  sulphuric  acid  or  with  oxalic  acid,  an  aqueous  solution 
of  glycerinsulphurie  acid  is  obtained,  which  has  a  very  sour  taste. 
On  evaporation  it  is  resolved  into  glycerin  and  sulphuric  acid. 


OlycerinpJiosphoric  Acid  G^B^-l  OH.  — Glacial    phosphoric 

,PO(OH), 

acid  dissolves  in  glycerin  with  the  evolution  of  heat.     On  diluting 
with  water  and  neutralizing  with  barium  carbonate  a  solution  of 
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larivm  glycerinphosphate  is  obtained^  which  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  On  evaporating  the  solution  in  vactto,  glycerinphos- 
phoric  acid  is  obtained  as  a  strongly  sour  thick  liquid,  which  decom- 
poses on  heating.     It  is  a  bibasic  acid,  forming  crystallized  salts. 

Trinitrin,  or  Propenyl  Nitrate  C^K^(NO^^. — This  body,  commonly 
called  "  nitroglycerin,"  is  obtained  by  dissolving  glycerin  in  a  well- 
cooled  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  saltpetre.  On 
pouring  the  solution  in  cold  water,  nitroglycerin  separates  out.  It  is  a 
heavy,  colourless,  oily  liquid,  possessing  a  burning  sweet  taste  and  poi- 
sonous properties,  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  producing  severe  head- 
ache. It  is  a  very  dangerous  compound,  exploding  on  heating  it  or 
by  percussion  with  the  utmost  violence.  It  has  been  much  employed 
for  blasting  in  mines  and  quarries,  but  it  is  very  dangerous  to  handle, 
and  has  given  rise  to  many  fatal  accidents.  It  is  therefore  now  not 
used  in  the  pure  state,  but  mixed  with  finely  divided  silica  (so-called 
"  kieselguhr,"  the  remains  of  infusoria)  :  this  mixture,  known  by  the 
name  of  "  dynamite,"  is  much  less  dangerous  than  the  pure  substance. 

By  dissolving  monochlorhydrin  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  sul- 

rci 

phuric  acid,  monochlordinitrin  CoHg-c  NO-  is  obtained,  an  oily  liquid 

(no, 

which  does  not  explode  by  percussion,  but  is  highly  inflammable. 
The  same  compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
epichlorhydrin. 

rci 

A  very  similar  compound  is  dicMormononitrin  CJS.^<  XO3,  which 

Uoj 

has  been  obtained  by  the  same  reaction  from  dichlorhydrin. 

Ethyl-ethers  of  Propenyl. — These  ethers  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  sodium  ethylate  upon  monochlorhydrine  and  dichlorhydrine. 

Ethylhydrin    C3H5  4  /()Av  ^    boils    at     230°,    and    diethylhydrin 

C3H5-I  Xtt^    6^2  ig  a  liquid  possessing  an  aromatic  smell,  and  boiling 

at  19r. 

Triethylhydrin  (03115002115)3,  a  liquid  boiling  at  185*",  is  formed 
by  dissolving  sodium  in  diethylhydrin  and  treating  the  product  with 
ethyl  iodide. 


PROPENYL-ETHERS  OF  THE  FATTY  ACIDS. 

By  heating  glycerin  with  fatty  acids,  compound  propenyl  ethers  are 
fonned,  the  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyl-groups  being 
replaced,  one  after  the  other,  by  the  acid  radical.  Most  of  the  different 
fats  and  oils  consist  of  mixtures  of  such  ethers,  each  containing  three 
acid  radicals. 

(7  S 
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Mo7U)foTmin  C3H5  <  x  pQ  u-  is  formed  l)y  heating  glycerin  with 

oxalic  acid.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  soluble  in  water.  On  heating  this 
solution,  monoformin  is  resolved  into  glycerin  and  formic  acid. 

Mbnacdin  C3H5  -J  kp  J?  ^,  em  oily  liquid,  which  is  soluble  in  water 

and  possesses  an  ethereal  smell,  is  formed  by  heating  glycerin  with 
acetic  acid  to  100° ;  while  by  heating  the  mixture  to  200°,  diaeetin 

(  OH 
C3H5  <  /QQ  TT  Q\  is  obtained,  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  280°.     When 

this  body  is  heated  with  a  very  large  excess  of  acetic  acid  to  250°,  it 
is  converted  into  triacetin  €3115(0021130)3,  a  liquid  which  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  boils  at  286°.  This  compound  exists  in  the  oil  con- 
tained in  the  seeds  of  the  common  spindle-tree  (Etoonyrnvs  europcem), 
and  has  also  been  produced  by  heating  propenyl  tribromide  with 
silver  acetate. 

The  three  butyrins  are  oily  neutral  liquids ;  tributyrin  is  found  in 
butter,  together  with  tricapronin,  tricaprylin,  and  tricapHn ;  iri'my' 
ristin  occurs  in  nutmeg- butter. 

Monopalmitin  melts  at  49°,  dipalmitin  at  59° ;  both  compounds  are 
produced  by  heating  glycerin  with  palmitic  acid  in  sealed  tubes.  By 
using  a  large  excess  of  palmitic  acid  and  heating  the  mixture  to  250*' 
for  twenty-four  hours,  tripalmitin  is  formed,  a  compound  occurring 
in  many  fats.  It  is  prepared  by  exposing  olive  oil  to  a  strong  cold, 
and  subjecting  the  solid  mass  to  a  strong  pressure  to  remove  liquid 
triolein.  Tripalmitin  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  pearly  scales,  melt- 
ing at  61°. 

Tristearin  occurs  in  almost  all  solid  fats,  and  may  be  extracted 
from  beef  or  mutton  suet  by  means  of  ether.  After  being  purified  by 
repeated  crystallizations,  it  is  obtained  in  pearly  crystals  melting  at 
66°'5  and  solidifying  to  an  amorphous  mass. 

Zecithine  C^gHg^NPOg. — This  complicated  derivative  of  glycerin- 
phosphoric  acid  is  found  widely  distributed  in  the  animal  organism, 
occurring  in  the  brain,  in  the  nerves,  in  the  yolk  of  eggs,  in  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  &c.  It  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  exhausting  the 
yolk  of  eggs  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solution  is 
gently  heated  until  all  the  ether  has  volatilized,  and  alcohol  added  to 
the  residue,  by  which  fats  are  precipitated.  The  solution  is  filtered 
and  platinum  tetrachloride  is  added ;  a  yellow  precipitate  having  the 
composition  2(C42Hg3NP08Cl)  +  PtCl^  is  formed,  which  is  decom- 
posed by  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  lecithine  hydrochloride  thus 
obtained  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  solu- 
tion shaken  with  silver  oxide,  and,  after  filtration,  again  treated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  order  to  precipitate  silver  which  has  gone  in 
solution. 

Pure  lecithine  is  a  wax -like,  indistinctly  crystalline  mass,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether ;  in  water  it  softens  and  becomes  gelatinous,  but 
does  not  dissolve.     It  combines  not  oiilv  with  acids,  but  also  forms 
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metallic  compounds,  and  very  readily  undergoes  decomposition  by 
boiling  its  alcoholic  solution  alone,  or  quicker  in  presence  of  alkalis 
or  acids,  the  products  being  choline,  glycerin-phosphoric  acid,  and 
fatty  a^ids  (palmitic  acid  and  oleic  acid  CigHg^Og). 

This  decomposition,  together  with  the  chemical  character  of  leci- 
thine,  explain  its  constitution : — 


CoHX  ^-^is^ssO 


'3**6 


0.P0{gH 


^B.^{CHX  I Q 


Lecithine  is  glycerin-phosphoric  acid  in  which  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyl-groups  of  glycerin  are  replaced  by  the 
radicals  of  oleic  and  palmitic  acids,  whilst  cholin,  a  compound  being 
at  the  same  time  an  ammonium-base  and  an  alcohol,  forms  with 
glycerin-phosphoric  acid  an  acid  compound  ether.  Lecithine  is 
therefore  at  the  same  time  a  fat,  a  base,  and  an  acid. 

It  appears  very  probable  that  several  lecithines  exist,  containing 
radicals  of  different  fatty  acids. 


GLYCEKIC  ACID   CgH^O^. 

To  prepare  this  acid,  glycerine  is  dUuted  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water  and  poured  on  the  top  of  strong  nitric  acid  contained  in  a  high 
cylinder.  The  mixture,  after  standing  for  several  days,  is  evaporated 
on  a  water-bath,  and  the  syrupy  residue  dissolved  in  water  and 
neutralized  with  lead  oxide.  The  lead  glycerate  is  purified  by  re- 
crystallization,  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  pure  salt  decomposed 
by  hydrogen  sulphide. 

On  evaporating  the  filtrate  on  a  water-bath,  glyceric  acid  remains 
behind  as  a  thicl^  syrupy,  and  very  sour  liquid. 

On  heating  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  pyruvic  acid  (see  page  230) ; 
when  it  is  fused  with  caustic  potash  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  acid  and 
formic  acid. 

By  the  action  of  phosphorus  iodide  and  water  it  is  reduced  to  jS 
iodopropionic  acid. 

fi  Iodopropionic  Acid  CgHglOg  forms  white  pearly  crystals  melting 
at  82^  When  its  aqueous  solution  is  heated  with  silver  oxide, 
hydracrylic  acid  C3H5(OH)02  is  formed,  a  compound  which  is  isomeric 
with  the  lactic  acids,  and  forms  like  them  a  sour,  syrupy  liquid,  but 
differs  from  them  by  not  yielding  lactide  on  heating,  but  by  being 
resolved  into  a^crylic  CgH^Og  and  water. 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  converts  glyceric  acid  into  /S  chloropro- 
pionyl  chloride,  which  is  readily  acted  upon  by  water,  being  converted 

s    2 
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into  fi  chloropropionic  add,  which  forms  fibrous  crystals  smelling  like 
creosote  and  melting  at  65°. 

Amidoglyceric  Add  or  Serine  (CgH^OgNHg). — This  compound  has 
been  obtained  by  boiling  sericin  or  silk-gelatin  (see  Silk)  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  a  hot  solution  in  hard  brittle 
crystals,  and  forms  metallic  salts,  but  combines  also  with  acids.  By 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  it  is  converted  into  glyceric  acid. 

The  constitution  of  glyceric  acid  and  its  derivatives  is  generally 
represented  by  the  following  formulae  : — 

Glyceric  Acid.  3  lodopropionic  Acid.  Hydracrylic  Acid. 

CH2.OH  CHJ  CH2.OH 

I  I  I 

CH.OH  CH2  CH2 


I  I 

CO.OH  CO.OH  CO.OH 

If  hydracrylic  acid  had  this  constitution  it  would  be  identical  with 
ethene-lactic  acid,  which  on  oxidation  is  converted  into  malonic  acid. 
But  hydracrylic  acid  does  not  yield  a  trace  of  this  compound,  but  is 
resolved  into  carbon  dioxide,  glycollic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid,  and  no 
acetic  acid  is  formed,  showing  that  hydracrylic  acid  does  not  contain 
the  group  methyl,  and  therefore  its  constitution  is  also  quite  different 
from  that  of  common  lactic  acid. 

When  an  alcohol  is  oxidized,  the  oxygen  entering  the  molecule 
is  attracted  by  that  carbon  atom  which  is  already  combined  with 
oxygen.  Now  in  glycerin  each  of  the  three  carbon  atoms  is  com- 
bined with  oxygen,  and  consequently  the  oxygen  which  replaces 
the  hydrogen  will  be  attracted  as  much  by  the  second  carbon  atom 
as  by  the  first.  From  this  it  appears  very  probable  that  the  above 
compounds  have  the  following  constitution  : — 

Glyceric  Acid.  fi  lodopropionicyAcid.  Hydracrylic  Acid. 


CH2.OH  CHgl  OHj-OH 


K 


C.OH  CH  CH 

0<|  0<| 

CH.OH  ^CH.OH  ^CH.OH 


Compounds  having  such  a  constitution  would  be  acids,  for  organic 
hydroxides  are  converted  into  acids,  not  only  by  the  transformation 
of  methoxyl  CHp.OH  into  carhoxyl  CO.OH,  but  always  when  negative 
elements  or  radicals  (0,  CI,  NOg)  accumulate  near  an  alcoholic  hy- 
droxyl. 
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ALLYL-COMPOUNDS. 

These  compounds  contain  the  radical  cUlyl  C3H5,  which  diflFers  from 
propenyl  by  being  a  monad  radical,  two  of  the  carbon  atoms  being 
linked  together  by  two  of  the  combining  units  of  each.  The  name 
of  this  radical  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  some  of  its  compounds 
occur  in  Allium-species  (garlic,  &c.).  The  allyl-compoimds  combine 
with  hydrogen,  chlorine,  &c.,  yielding  thus  either  propyl-  or  propenyl 
compounds. 

Allyl  Alcohol  C3H5.OH. — When  a  mixture  of  glycerin  and 
crystallized  oxalic  acid  is  heated,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  at 
about  100°  dilute  formic  acid  begins  to  distil  over ;  by  raising  the 
temperature  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  ceases,  but  begins  again 
at  190°,  and  a  mixture  of  allyl  alcohol  and  other  products  distils. 
Monoformin  is  formed,  which  at  a  lower  temperature  is  acted  upon  by 
water,  yielding  formic  acid  and  glycerine,  whilst  at  a  higher  tempe- 
rature it  is  resolved  into  allyl  alcohol,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water : — 


C3H5  ^  OH        =  C3H5.OH  +  COo  +  H2O 
.GOH 

To  obtain  pure  allyl  alcohol  the  product  is  treated  with  caustic 
potash,  distilled  again,  and  rectified  over  anhydrous  baryta.  It  is  a 
limpid  liquid,  boiling  at  97°,  and  possessing  a  characteristic  pungent 
smell  (like  most  allyl-compounds). 

When  allyl  alcohol  is  oxidized  with  dilute  chromic  acids,  it  yields 
formic  acid,  but  no  acetic  acid,  showing  that  it  does  not  contain  the 
group  CH3,  but  has  the  constitution  CH2-.=:CH — CH2.OH. 

AUyl  alcohol  does  not  combine  readily  with  hydrogen;  it  is  not 
changed  by  acting  with  soditim  amalgam  or  zinc  and  hydrochloric ' 
acid  on  its  aqueous  solution.  But  when  it  is  heated  with  an  equal 
weight  of  caustic  potash  in  a  flask  connected  with  a  reversed  con- 
denser, an  evolution  of  hydrogen  commences  at  105°,  and  goes  on  up  to 
155°.  On  distilling  the  solid  mass  thus  obtained  with  water,  a  mixture 
of  ethyl  alcohol  and  propyl  alcohol  (about  20  per  cent,  oif  the  allyl 
alcohol  employed)  is  obtained,  and  the  residue  contains  potassium 
formate,  and  salts  of  other  acids. 

AUyl  alcohol  readily  combines  with  chlorine,  forming  dichloropropyl 
alcohol,  a  liquid  boiling  at  182°,  which  is  isomeric  w^ith  dichlor- 
hydrin: — 

Dichlorhydrin.  Dichloropropyl  Alcohol. 

CHXl  CH2CI 

I  ! 

CH.OH  CHCl 


CH2.CI  CH2.OH 
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Dibromopropyl  Alcohol  CgHgErg-OH  boils  at  219° ;  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  it  yields  propyl  alcohol,  and  on  heating  it  with 
caustic  potash,  glycerin  is  produced. 

Mondbromallyl  Alcohol  CgH^Br.OH. — AVhen  propenyl  tribromide 
is  distilled  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  acted  upon  analogous  to  propenyl 
trichloride  (page  256),  dibromoglycide  CB[2Br-^CBr=GH2  being 
formed.  By  heating  this  body  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium 
acetate  it  is  converted  into  monohromallyl  acetate,  a  liquid  having  a 
refreshing  smell  and  boiling  at  164°.  This  ether  is  decomposed  by 
caustic  alkalis,  mondbromallyl  alcohol  HO.CHg — CBr=CH2  being 
produced,  a  mobile  limpid  liquid  boiling  at  155°,  and  possessing  a 
pleasant  refreshing  odour.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  converts  it  into 
monobromallyl  chloride  CgH^BrCl,  a  colourless  heavy  liquid  boiling 
at  120°. 

Allyl  Chloride  C3H5CI  is  a  limpid  liquid,  boiling  at  45°,  which  has 
been  prepared  by  heating  allyl  iodide  with  mercuric  chloride  and 
spirits  of  wine.     It  combines  with  chlorine  to  propenyl  trichloride. 

Allyl  Bromide  CggH^Br  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
bromide  on  allyl  alcohol ;  it  boils  at  70°,  and  combines  with  bromine 
to  propenyl  tribromide. 

A  llyl  Iodide  C3H5I  may  be  produced  by  acting  with  iodine  and 
phosphorus  upon  allyl  alcohol;  but  is  more  conveniently  prepared 
from  glycerin.  Six  parts  of  iodine  are  placed  into  a  retort,  ten  parts 
of  anhydrous  glycerin  poured  on  it,  and  three  parts  of  phosphorus 
are  added.  A  violent  reaction  soon  sets  in,  the  mixture  taking  fire, 
and  allyl  iodide  distils ;  towards  the  end  heat  must  be  applied  to  drive 
the  whole  of  the  iodide  over : — 


C3H,(OH)3  +  P  +  I  =  CgHgl  +  PO3H 


3 


On  passing  hydriodic  acid  gas  into  allyl  iodide,  the  liquid  becomes 
hot,  free  iodine  separates  out,  and  isopropyl  iodide  is  formed.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  latter  compound  from  glycerin  and  hydriodic 
acid,  first  allyl  iodide  is  formed,  which  by  an  excess  of  hydriodic  acid 
is  further  acted  upon.  If  this  acid  be  not  present  in  excess,  the 
product  consists  of  a  mixture  of  allyl  iodide  and  isopropyl  iodide : — 

(1)  CA(OH),  +  SHI  =  CgH.I  +  3H,0  +  I, 

(2)  C3H,I  +  2HI         =C3H,I  +  I, 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  allyl  iodide,  propenyl  trichloride  is 
produced,  whilst  bromine  converts  it  into  pi'openyl  tribromide. 

When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  allyl  iodide  is  shaken  with  mercury, 
mercury -allyl  iodide  CgHgHgl  is  formed,  which  crystallizes  from  an 
alcohofic  solution  in  shining  scales.  On  heating  with  iodine  it  is  again 
converted  into  allyl  iodide,  whilst  when  heated  by  itself  it  yields 
mercurous  iodide  and  diallyl  CgH^Q,  a  hydrocarbon  which  is  also 
formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  upon  allyl  iodide. 
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AUyl  iodide  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  pure  propene.  To 
prepare  it,  either  mercury-allyl  iodide  is  treated  with  hydrocliloric 
acid,  or  allyl  iodide  is  acted  upon  by  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Diallyl  Ether  or  Allyl  Oxide  ^^^  \  0.— Small  quantities  of  this 

compound  occur  in  the  essential  oil  of  garlic.  It  is  easily  produced 
by  dissolving  sodium  in  allyl  alcohol,  and  acting  upon  the  sodium 
allylate  with  allyl  iodide,  or  by  heating  the  latter  compound  with 
silver  oxide.  Diallyl  ether  is  a  limpid,  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  82'', 
and  possessing  a  pungent  smelL 

Ethyl-allyl  Ether  ^^^  ^  0  is  formed  by  heating  sodium  ethylate 

with  aUyl  iodide ;  it  boils  at  62°,  and  easily  combines  with  a  molecule 
of  chlorine  and  bromine.  The  dichloride  thus  obtained  is  the  ethyl- 
ether  of  dichlorhydrin.  On  distilling  it  over  caustic  soda  it  loses  one 
molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  yields  ethyUmmwchlorallyl  ether 

Cja^Cl  I  ^'  *  liq^d  boiling  at  120^    The  dibromhydrin-ethyl  ether 

is  acted  upon  by  alkalis  in  a  similar  way,  being  converted  into  ethyl- 

monobromallyl  ether  q^jt^d    }•  0,  a  limpid  liquid,  possessing  a  pleasant 

odour  and  boiling  at  135°. 

Allyl  Hydrosulphide  or  Allyl  Mercaptan     *  tt  ?■  S  is  a  liquid  boiling 

at  90°,  smelling  like  ethyl  mercaptan,  and  forming,  like  the  latter, 
metallic  compounds.  It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  allyl  iodide 
upon  potassium  hydrosulphide. 

CHI 

Allyl  Sulphide  p^-rr^  ?-  S  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  volatile 

3      h  J 

oil  of  garlic,  and  has  been  produced  artificially  by  distilling  allyl 
iodide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  sulphide.  It  is  a  colour- 
less liquid  of  high  refractive  power,  boiling  at  140°  and  possessing 
the  peculiar  odour  of  garlic  in  the  highest  degree.  On  mixing  it  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  a  crystalline  precipitate 
(03115)28  +  2AgN03  ^  formed,  which  is  decomposed  by  aqueous 
ammonia,  the  products  being  ammonium  nitrate,  silver  sulphide,  and 
allyl  oxide. 

Allyl  sulphide  occurs  also  in  other  Allium  species,  and  probably  in 
the  volatile  oil  of  asafoetida, 

Allyl  Cyanides. — When  silver  cyanide  is  acted  upon  by  allyl 
iodide,  allyl  carhamine  CN.C3H5  is  formed,  a  liquid  possessing  a  most 
overwhelming  nauseous  odour.  It  is  isomeric  with  crotonitrile 
NC.C3H5,  a  liquid  occurring  in  small  quantity  in  the  essential  oil  of 
nmstaad.  This  nitrile  is  also  produced  by  heating  potassium  cyanide 
with  aUyl  iodide.  It  is  a  limpid  liquid,  possessing  the  odour  of  leek, 
and  boiling  at  118°. 

CHI 

Allyl  Sulphocarhimide  or  Oil  of  Mustard    ^^A  y  TS, — The  seeds  of 
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black  mustard  contain  a  peculiar  compound  called  myroiiic  acid  (see 
Glucosides),  which  in  contact  with  water  and  a  ferment  contained  in 
the  seeds  is  resolved  into  acid  potassium  sulphate,  sugar,  and  oil  of 
mustard.  To  prepare  mustard-oil,  the  seeds  are  crushed  and  pressed 
to  remove  the  fatty  oil,  and  the  residue  is  mixed  with  water  and 
distilled.  It  can  also  be  obtained  by  heating  allyl  iodide  with 
potassium  sulphocyanate.  In  this  reaction  allyl  sulphocyanate  (a 
compound  not  yet  known)  is  probably  first  formed,  but  undergoes  a 
molecular  change  at  the  high  temperature  at  which  the  reaction  takes 
place.  Oil  of  mustard  is  a  transparent,  strongly  refractive  liquid, 
boiling  at  148**,  and  possessing  in  the  highest  degree  the  sharp 
pungent  odour  of  mustard.  It  rapidly  blisters  the  skin,  and  its 
vapour  excites  tears,  and  produces  even  in  a  small  quantity  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes.  On  repeated  distillation  with  water  it  resolves  into 
sulphur  and  crotonitrile.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  allyl- 
amine  and  rnetasulphoforinaldekyde  (€2^28)3: — 

N I  g^Hfi  +  2H,0  =  N  {  §^«  +  C2H2S 

Manochlorallyl    Sulphocarhimide      *    i^^  J-N  is  obtained  by  the 

action  of  potassium  sulphocyanate  upon  dichloroglycide  (monochlorallyl 
chloride,  see  page  256).  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  185°,  and  possessing 
a  very  sharp  penetrating  smell. 

Amines  of  Allyl, — These  bases  are  formed  by  heating  allyl  iodide 
with  ammonia ;  the  principal  product  of  the  reaction  consisting  of 
tetrallylammonium  iodide  N(C3H5)^I,  a  crystalline  salt  which  when 
treated  in  aqueous  solution  with  silver  oxide  is  converted  into  the 
corresponding  hydroxide,  a  strongly  alkaline  and  caustic  body. 

Allylamine  C3H5.NH2  is  conveniently  prepared  by  the  action  of 
zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oH  of  mustard, 
and  subsequent  distillation  with  caustic  potash.  It  is  a  limpid  liquid 
possessing  an  ammoniacal  smell  and  boiling  at  58°. 

CgH.ClT 

Dimonochlorallylamine   CgH.Cl  >lf  is   formed   by   the  action  of 

ammonia  upon  a  solution  of  trichlorhydrin  in  alcohol.  It  is  a  heavy 
oily  liquid,  boiling  at  190°,  possessing  an  ammoniacal  smell,  and 
combining  with  acids  forming  deliquescent  salts. 

Thiosinnamine  or  Allyl  Sulphocarhamide  CS  <  t^ttt^p  rr    is  formed 

by  the  direct  combination  of  ammonia  and  oil  of  mustard.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  brilliant  colourless  prisms,  soluble  in  water,  and  possessing 
a  bitter  taste.  With  acids  it  forms  salts,  which  have  an  acid  reaction 
and  are  decomposed  by  water.  On  heating  with  water  and  lead  oxide 
it  is  decomposed  with  the  production  of  lead  sulphide  and  sinnamm 
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or  allyl  cyanamide  N-c  ON,     a  powerful  base,  which  is  soluble  iu 

^^    . 

water  and  possesses  a  very  bitter  taste. 

Diallyl    Carbamide    or    Sinapoline  CO  <  ^jTr'n^xr^  is    produced, 

together  with  carbon  dioxide  and  lead  sulphide,  by  heating  oil  of 
mustard  with  w^ater  and  lead  oxide : — 

^  N I  gA  ^  2Pbo  +  HgO  =  CO  I  §§;c'2'  +  ^^^2  ■*■  ^^2 

It  is  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  in  shining  scales,  having  an 
alkaline  reaction. 


ACIDS  OF  Tlftl  SERIES  C„H«„_«Oo. 


Allyl  alcohol  is  a  primary  alcohol ;  on  oxidation  it  yields  acralde- 
hyde  CgH^O  and  acrylic  acid  CgH^O,.  Acrylic  acid  is  the  first 
member  of  a  homologous  series  of  acids,  of  which  the  corresponding 
alcohols  are  not  known.  The  following  table  contains  the  acids  of 
this  group  which  are  best  studied : — 

Acrylic  Acid   .     .  CgH^  Og  Cimicic  Acid  .  ^1^21^2 

Crotonic     „     .     .  C^H^  Og  Hypogaeic  „  .  CjeHg^Og 

Angelic       „    .     .  CgHg  0^  Oleic  „  .  C^gHg^Og 

Pyroterebic  Acid .  CgHj^jOg  Erucic        „  .  CggH^Og 

Some  of  these  acids  exist  as  glycerides  in  fats,  and  others  have 
been  prepared  artificially  by  difierent  reactions.  A  series  of  acids 
which  are  isomeric  with  those  contained  in  the  table  have  been 
obtained  from  oxalic  acid.  By  acting  on  ethyl  oxalate  with  the  zinc 
compounds  of  alcohol  radicals  we  obtain  ethyl-ethers  of  the  so-called 
isolactic  acids,  and  by  treating  the  latter  with  phosphorus  trichloride 
they  lose  water  and  are  converted  into  ethers  of  the  acids  of  the  iso- 
acrylic  series. 

Thus  the  ethyl-ether  of  oxy-isobutyric  or  diniethyloxalic  acid 
yields  the  ethyl-ether  of  meth  acrylic  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with 
crotonic  acid: — 

CHo  CHg  Clig  CHo 

3    C.OH  +PClj  =  3      C  +PO3H3  +  3HCI 


CO.OCjHs  CO.OCjHg 


A  very  characteristic  reaction  of  the  acids  of  this  group  is  that 
when  they  are  fused  with  caustic  potash  they  are  resolved  into  two 
fatty  acids.     This  decomposition  gives  the  clue  to  their  constitution. 
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as  always  those  two  carbon  atoms  are  torn  asunder  which  are  linked 
together  by  two  of  the  combinincij  units  of  each. 

AcrylaJdehyde  or  Acrolein  CgH^O  is  easily  obtained  by  depriving 
glycerin  of  the  elements  of  water  : — 

CgHgOg  -  2H2O  =  CgH^O 

This  is  best  effected  by  heating  glycerin  with  acid  potassium  sul- 
phate or  phosphorus  pentoxide.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at 
62°*4.  Its  vapour  is  most  irritating,  attacking  most  violently  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  nose  and  eyes.  It  is  the  cause  of  the 
intolerable  odour  given  off  by  fats  and  glycerin  when  subjected  to 
destructive  distillation.  It  is  a  very  unstable  body ;  in  closed  vessels 
it  soon  changes  into  a  white  flocculent  substance  or  a  resinous  mjiss, 
called  disacryl  or  disacryl-resin.  When  acrolein  is  heated  with  alco- 
hol and  acetic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  triethylhydrin : — 

CHg  CHg-OCgHg 


0^1 


CHg  CHgOCgHg 

When  ammonia  is  passed  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  acrolein  a 
white  amorphous  powder  called  cbcrolein-ammonia  {G^fi)^^^  is 
precipitated. 

It  also  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  crystalline 
compound  C3H4O.HCI,  which  on  distillation  with  an  alkali  is  con- 
verted into  a  polymeride  of  acrolein  called  metacrolein,  forming 
beautiful  crystals,  which  by  the  action  of  heat  or  acids  are  recon- 
verted into  acrolein. 

Acrolein  hydrochloride  yields,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
trichlorhydrin  and  water.  When  acrolein  is  treated  with  phospho- 
rus pentachloride  two  isomerides  are  formed,  one  being  dichloroglydde 
and  the  second  has  been  called  acrol  dicMoride  CgH^Clg.  Nascent 
hydrogen  converts  acrolein  into  allyl  alcohol. 

Acrylic  Add  CgH^Og  is  produced  by  adding  silver  oxide  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  acrolein  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a 
few  days : — 

2C3H,0  +  SAggO  =  2C3H3Ag02  +  H^O  -^  4Ag 

The  acid  is  not  formed  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  alcohol,  the 
latter  being  nearly  completely  destroyed  ;  but  it  has  been  produced 
by  combining  allyl  alcohol  with  bromine,  oxidizing  the  bibromopro- 
pyl  alcohol  with  nitric  acid,  and  heating  the  bibromopropionic  acid 
with  zinc  dust  and  water  :— 

CgH.Brp^  +  Zn  =  C^Ufi^  +  ZnBr^ 
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Acrylic  acid  is  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  fi  iodopropionic 
acid  with  sodium  ethylate : — 

CsH^IOg  +  2C2H5.0Na  =  CsHgmOg  +  2G^U^.0B.  +  Nal 

Or  more  simply  still  by  distilling  /3  iodopropionic  acid  with  lead 
oxide : — 

2C3H5IO2  +  PbO  =  2C8H^O,  +  Pbig  +  HgO 

Acrylic  acid  is  also  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  hydracrylic 
acid.  These  reactions  show  that  acrylic  acid  as  well  as  its  aldehyde 
must  have  a  constitution  analogous  to  that  of  hydracrylic  acid  and 
j8  iodopropionic  acid  : — 

Acrolein.  Acrylic  Acid. 

CHo  CHg 

II  II 

c  c 

0<|  0<(| 

^CHg  ^CH.OH 

This  formula  of  acrolein  appears  the  more  probable  as  it  does  not 
combine  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals  like  other 
aldehydes,  from  which  it  also  differs  by  being  acted  upon  by  ammonia 
in  quite  a  different  way  than  the  aldehydes  of  the  fatty  acids. 

Acrylic  acid  is  a  limpid  liquid,  possessing  a  sour,  pungent  smell 
and  boiling  at  142°.  Its  most  characteristic  salt  is  lead  acrylate 
{C^^fi^Th,  crystallizing  from  hot  water  in  long  silky  needles. 

JEthyl    Acrylate  n  xf  q  f  0  is  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc,  and 

dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  ethyl  dibromopropionate.     It  is  a  limpid 

liquid,  boiling  at  100°,   and  possessing  a  very  penetrating  but  not 

disagreeable  odour. 

CHOI  .  .         • 

Crotonic  Acid     *    tt  f  0. — The  oil  of  Croton  Tiglium  consists  of 

glycerides  of  several  solid  and  liquid  fatty  aCids,  and  acids  of  the 
acrylic  series.  The  crotonic  acid  contained  in  it  is  an  oily  liquid, 
which  has  not  been  much  studied. 

Another  solid  crotonic  acid  which  has  been  obtained  by  synthesis 
is  much  better  known.  Its  aldehyde  is  formed  when  acetaldehyde  is 
heated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  zinc  chloride : — 

CH(H2)    CH(0)      CH=CH 
.1  +1=1  I        +H2O 

COH        CH3  COH  CH3 

Crotonaldehyde  is  a  limpid  liquid  having  a  sharp  pungent  smeU  and 
boiling  at  104°.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  soon  oxidized  to 
crotonic  acid. 
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The  same  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalis  upon  crotonitrile 
(see  Allyl  Cyanide),  and  by  the  dry  distillation  of  /S  oxybutyric  acid  : — 


CH.OH         CH 

I  =      II  +H,0 

CHo  CH 


CO.OH  CO.OH 

Crotonic  acid  forms  large  transparent  crystals  or  woolly  needles, 
melting  at  72'',  and  boiling  at  182°.  When  it  is  fused  with  caustic 
potash,  it  is  resolved  into  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid.  This  decom- 
position, as  well  as  the  synthetical  formation  of  this  acid  from 
acetaldehyde,  shows  that  the  two  middle  atoms  of  the  carbon-chain 
are  linked  together  by  two  of  their  combining  units,  whilst  from  its 
formation  from  allyl-compounds  it  might  have  been  expected  that  it 
had  the  constitution  CH2=CH — CHg — CO.OH.  Such  a  compound 
would,  however,  like  the  allyl-compounds,  yield  on  oxidation  no 
acetic  acid,  which  is  obtained  in  quantity  on  oxidizing  crotonic  acid 
as  well  as  its  nitrile.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  latter  compound 
is  formed  in  the  following  way : — 

CH2=CH— CHgl  +  KCN  =  CH3— CH=CH— CN  +  KI 

This  reaction  corresponds  to  the  formation  of  ethyl- vinyl  (see 
page  216). 

Crotonic  acid  combines  with  nascent  hydrogen,  forming  butyric  acid, 
and  it  also  unites  with  bromine,  yielding  an  isomeride  of  the  dibromo- 
butjmic  acid,  which  is  formed  by  substitution  in  butyric  acid.  When 
the  brominated  acid  is  boiled  with  an  alkali,  it  is  converted  into 
monobromocrotonic  acid. 

Trichlorocrotonaldehyde  or  Grotonchloral  C4H3CI3O. — By  acting  with 
chlorine  on  acetaldehyde,  first  crotonaldehyde  is  formed,  which  by  the 
further  action  of  chlorine  is  converted  into  crotonchloraL  It  is  a 
colourless  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  164°,  and  having  a  pungent  smell. 
It  readily  combines  with  water,  forming  crotonchloral  hydrate 
C^H3Cl3(OH)2,  which  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  silky  thin  plates 
melting  at  78° ;  its  vapour  is  very  irritating,  and  attacks  the  eyes  and 
mucous  membranes. 

Trichlorocrotonic  Acid  C4H3CI3O2  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  croton- 
chloral with  concentrated  nitric  acid:  it  crystaUizes  in  needles, 
melting  at  44°,  and  boiling  at  235°.  By  treating  it  with  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid  it  is  reduced  to  monochlorocrotonic  dcid-  C4H5CIO2, 
crystallizing  from  hot  water  in  long  white  needles  melting  at  100 , 
boiling  at  212°,  and  possessing  an  aromatic  smell.  When  sodium 
amalgam  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  its  sodium  salt,  the 
chlorine  is  replaced  by  hydrogen  and  crotonic  acid  is  formed. 
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Another  monochlorocrotonic  acid,  melting  at  94°,  and  boiling  at 
about  208°,  is  formed,  together  with  the  isomeric  mo  nochloraqtiartenic 
acid,  by  acting  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  ethyl  acetone- 
carbonate  (so  called  diethylacetic  acid);  ethyl  chloride  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  given  oflf,  and  the  residue  contains  besides  phosphorus 
oxychloride,  the  chlorides  of  the  two  acids.  On  distilling  it  with 
water,  monochloroquartenic  acid,  being  the  most  volatile,  distils  first; 
it  is  an  oily  liquid,  which  with  sodium  amalgam  and  water  yields 
qiiartenic  acid  C^HgOg,  an  oily  liquid  smelling  like  butyric  acid,  and 
boiling  at  172°.  On  fusing  it  with  potash  it  yields,  like  crotonic  acid, 
only  acetic  acid. 

Tetrolic  Acid  C^H^Og  is  produced  by  digesting  the  second  mono- 
chlorocrotonic acid  with  potash  : — 

C^H.CIO^  =  HCl  +  C^HA 

It  crystallizes  in  deliquescent,  colourless,  transparent,  rhombic 
plates,  melting  at  76°'5,  and  boiling  at  203°.  The  first  modification 
of  monochlorocrotonic  acid  is  not  acted  upon  by  potash. 

Methdcrylic  Add  C^H^Og. — The  ethyl- ether  of  this  third  isomeric 
acid  is  obtained  by  treating  ethyl  oxy-isobutyrate  with  phosphorus 
trichloride.  The  acid  is  an  oily  liquid  which  by  fusion  with  caustic 
potash  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  propionic  acid  : — 

CHq  CHo 

I  I      . 

C=CH2  +  3K0H  =  CHg    +  K^COg  +  2H2 


CO.OH  CO.OK 

Angelic  Add  CgHgOg  is  found,  together  with  acetic  acid  and 
valerianic  acid,  in  the  root  of  Angelica  Archangelica  and  other 
umbellifer®.  The  root  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  and  the  con- 
centrated filtrate  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  distillate  after 
being  neutralized  with  soda-crystals  is  evaporated,  and  the  concentrated 
liquid  again  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid.  On  allowing  the  filtrate  to 
stand  for  some  time,  angelic  acid  separates  out  in  large  crystals. 

After  the  acid  has  been  purified  by  crystallization  it  melts  at  45°, 
and  boils  at  191° ;  it  possesses  a  peculiar,  aromatic  odour. 

By  fusion  with  caustic  potash  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  acid  and 
propionic  acid ;  and  by  heating  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus 
to  200°,  it  is  converted  into  valerianic  acid. 

Angelicaldehyde  CgHgO  is  contained,  together  with  a  hydrocarbon 
^lo-^ie'  ^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  chamomile  {Anthemis  ndbilis).  It  has  not  yet 
been  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  as  the  hydrocarbon  cannot  be  separated 
by  distillation,  and  the  aldehyde  does  not  form  crystalline  compounds 
with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals.  When  the  oil  is  heated 
with  caustic  potash  the  hydrocarbon  volatilizes,  and  potassium  ange- 
late  is  formed : — 

C.HgO  -f-  KOH  =  C.H^KOg  -f-  H, 
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Methylcrotonic  Acid. — This  isomeride  of  angelic  acid  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  upon  ethyl  ethomethoxalate ;  it 
crystallizes  in  needles,  melting  at  62°.  When  it  is  fused  with  caustic 
potash  it  yields  the  same  products  as  angelic  acid,  the  constitution  of 
the  two  acids  being  as  follows : — 

Angelic  Acid.  Methylcrotonic  Acid. 

CH3  CHo  CHo 

\y  I 

C  CH 

II  II 

CO.OH  (io.OH 

An  acid  having  the  same  composition,  called  tiglic  acid,  has  been 
found  in  croton-oil ;  it  melts  at  64°  and  boils  at  201°.  The  action  of 
caustic  potash  on  this  body  has  not  yet  been  tried ;  it  is  probably 
identical  with  methylcrotonic  acid,  both  having  the  same  melting- 
point,  and  both  their  ethyl-ethers  boiling  at  156°. 

Pyroterebic  Acid  CgHj^Og  has  been  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
terebic  acid  Q^jH^fi^  (an  oxidation-product  of  oil  of  turpentine).  It 
is  a  liquid  boiling  at  210°,  and  smelling  like  butyric  acid.  It  is 
isomeric  with  ethylcrotonic  acid,  which  has  been  prepared  from  ethyl 
ethoxalate,  and  crystallizes  in  quadratic  prisms  melting  at  39°*5.  By 
the  action  of  caustic  potash,  both  acids  yield  acetic  acid  and  butyric 
acid. 

Cimidc  Acid  G^^H^gO^,  a  crystalline  solid  melting  at  44°,  and  having 
a  rancid  odour,  is  contained  in  a  kind  of  tree-bug  {BhaphigaMer 
punctipennis). 

Hypogmic  Acid  or  Physetoleic  Acid  C^^Hg^jOg  occurs  as  glyceride, 
together  with  palmitic  and  arachidic  acids,  in  the  oil  of  the  earth-nut 
(Arachis  hypogcea),  and  in  the  oil  contained  in  the  cavities  of  the 
head  of  the  sperm-whale  (Physeter  macrocephalus).  It  crystallizes  in 
colourless  needles,  melting  at  34°.  In  contact  with  the  air  it  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  assumes  a  yellow  colour  and  a  rancid  smell.  Nitric  tri- 
oxide  converts  this  acid  into  an  isomeric  (or  polymeric  modification) 
called  gaidic  acid,  a  crystalline  colourless  mass,  which  melts  at  38^ 
and  remains  unaltered  in  the  air. 

Both  acids  combine  with  one  molecule  of  bromine.  By  heating 
these  brominated  acids  with  alcoholic  potash-solution  to  170°  they  lose 
hydrobromic  acid  and  are  converted  into  palmitolic  acid  C^^IIggOg, 
crystallizing  in  silky  needles  melting  at  42°.  This  acid  readily  com- 
bines with  one  or  two  molecules  of  bromine,  but  apparently  not 
with  hydrogen.  On  oxidizing  it  with  fuming  nitric  acid  a  part  is 
converted  into  palmitoxylic  acid  CigHjgO^,  a  monobasic  acid  crys- 
tallizing in  colourless  plates  melting  at  67°.  Another  portion  is  fur- 
ther oxidized  to  suberic  acii  and  suberic  aldehyde  CgH^^Oj,  a  yellow 
oily  liqiiiH. 
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Ol^c  Acid  or  Elalc  Add  C^gHg^Og  exists  as  triolein,  the  fluid  con- 
stituent of  many  fats  and  oils,  in  the  fat  of  the  pig  and  goose,  in 
olive-oil,  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  To  prepare  the  acid  the  oils  are 
saponified  with  lead  oxide,  and  the  lead  salts  exhausted  with  ether, 
which  dissolves  only  lead  oleate.  The  ethereal  solution  is  shaken 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  upper  layer  removed,  and  the  ether  removed 
by  distillation.  The  impure  oleic  acid  left  behind  is  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  and  barium  chloride  is  added,  which  precipitates  barium 
oleate.  After  purifying  this  salt  by  crystallization  from  alcohol,  it  is 
decomposed  in  a  closed  vessel  with  tartaric  acid,  and  the  pure  oleic 
acid  thus  obtained  is  dried  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  in  order  to 
prevent  oxidation.  Large  quantities  of  impure  oleic  acid  are  now 
obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  stearin-candles.  If 
this  crude  acid  does  not  contain  a  large  quantity  of  oxidation-products, 
it  may  be  purified  by  cooling  it  down  to  —  T,  and  subjecting  the 
crystals  which  separate  out  to  strong  pressure.  The  residue  is  again 
melted  and  cooled  down,  and  well  pressed,  and  this  operation  repeated 
if  necessary.  Thus  a  pure  acid  is  obtained,  which  may  be  recrystal- 
lized  from  alcohol. 

Pure  oleic  acid  is  a  colourless  oil  solidifying  at  a  low  temperature  to 
crystals  melting  at  14°.  From  alcohol  it  crystallizes  in  brilliant  white 
needles.  The  perfectly  pure  acid  remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  but  in 
an  impure  state  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  assuming  a  yellow  colour 
and  rancid  smell,  and  losing  the  property  to  crystallize.  It  volatilizes 
with  overheated  steam  or  in  vacuo,  without  decomposition ;  but 
under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  it  is  decomposed  on  heating, 
yielding  fatty  acids,  such  as  acetic  acid  and  caprylic  acid,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  sebacic  acid.  When  it  is  heated  with  caustic  potash,  it  is 
resolved  into  acetic  acid  and  palmitic  acid. 

By  passing  nitric  trioxide  into  cold  oleic  acid  it  is  converted  into 
the  isomeric  elaidic  acid,  a  solid  mass,  crystallizing  from  an  alcoholic 
solution  in  shining  scales,  melting  at  45°.  It  is  stable  in  the  air,  and 
can  be  volatilized  without  decomposition.  Triolein  is  also  converted 
by  nitric  trioxide  into  solid  trielaidin.  If,  therefore,  this  gas  be 
passed  into  oil  of  olives  or  almonds,  they  solidify  to  a  crystalline 
mass.  We  are  not  yet  able  to  explain  the  singular  action  of  nitrous 
trioxide  upon  oleic  acid  and  other  acids  of  this  series. 

Oleic  and  elaidic  acids  unite  with  one  molecule  of  bromine.  Oleic 
dibrmnide  is  a  heavy,  thick  yellow  oil;  by  treating  it  with  a  cold 
alcoholic  potash  solution,  monohromoleic  axyid  CjgHggBrOg,  a  crystalline 
substance,  is  obtained,  which  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  is 
again  converted  into  oleic  acid. 

By  the  action  of  a  hot  alcoholic  potash-solution  on  monohromoleic 
acid  or  on  the  dibromide  all  the  bromine  is  taken  out,  and  stearolic 
acid  CigHggOg  is  formed,  which  crystallizes  in  silky  needles  melting  at 
48°,  and  volatilizing  on  heating  without  decomposition.  It  unites 
with  one  or  two  molecules  of  bromine ;  fuming  nitric  acid  oxidizes 
it  to  alearorj/lic  acid,  nzela'ie  acid,  and  azfJaic  aldehyde. 
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Stearoxylie  Acid  O^gllggO^  crystallizes  in  shining  plates,  melting  at 
86° ;  it  is  a  monobasic  acid. 

Azelaxc  Aldehyde  CgHjgOg  is  a  thin,  oily  liquid  possessing  an  ethereal 
smell.  By  the  action  of  bromine  and  water,  or'  nitric  acid,  it  is 
oxidized  to  azelaic  acid. 

When  stearolic  acid  is  fused  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  first  converted 
into  an  acid  having  the  composition  of  hypogmic  add  Cj^Hg^Og,  and 
by  the  further  action  of  the  potash  it  is  converted  into  myristic  acid 
C^^HggOg.  These  reactions  prove  that  stearolic  acid  contains  the  group 
C=C  twice. 

Erudc  Add  €221142^2  occurs  in  colza-oil  and  the  fatty  oil  of 
mustard-seed,  and  may  be  obtained  from  these  oils  in  the  same 
way  as  oleic  acid  is  prepared  from  oil  of  almonds.  It  crystallizes 
in  long  needles,  melting  at  34°.  With  nitric  trioxide  and  bromine 
it  behaves  like  oleic  acid.  By  acting  with  caustic  potash  on  its 
dibromide,  hekenolic  a^cid  C22H^02  is  formed,  which  is  oxidized  by 
faming  nitric  acid  to  hehenoxylic  acid  CggH^O^,  brassic  acid  C^iHgoO^, 
and  brassic  aldehyde  Ci^HgoOg. 

The  following  acids  are  nearly  related  to  those  of  the  oleic- 
series : — 

Sorbic  Acid  CgHgOg  occurs  in  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash.  On 
distilling  their  juice,  impure  sorbic  acid  passes  over  as  an  oily  liquid, 
from  which,  by  treating  it  with  alkalis  and  decomposing  the  salt  with 
acids,  the  pure  compound  is  obtained.  It  crystallizes  in  long  needles, 
melting  at  134°*5  and  distilling  at  228°,  with  partial  decomposition. 
Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  hydrosorbic  add  C^Hj^jOg,  a  colour- 
less liquid,  boiling  at  204°'5  and  possessing  a  sweetish  smelL  It  is 
isomeric  with  pyroterebic  acid  and  ethylcrotonic  acid,  and  is  resolved 
by  fusion  with  caustic  potash  into  butyric  acid  and  carbon  dioxide. 

RidnoMc  Acid  CigHg^Og  is  found  as  glyceride  in  castor-oil,  and  can 
be  obtained  from  it  by  the  same  process  by  which  oleic  acid  is  pre- 
pared from  oil  of  almonds.  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  solidifying  at  0°  to  a 
crystallized  mass.  Nitric  trioxide  converts  it  into  solid  ridnelaldic 
a^dd. 

When  this  acid  or  castor-oil  soap  is  fused  with  caustic  soda, 
hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  methyl-hexyl  carbinol  and  sebacic  acid 
are  formed : — 

CisHgA  +  2NaOH  =  CgH^gO  +  C.oHieO.Nag  +  H2 
Ricinoleic  acid  has  therefore  probably  the  following  constitution : — 

HC02.C8Hi^.CO.CH  I  ^  gS 

Linoleic  Add, — This  acid  has  great  resemblance  to  oleic  acid,  and 
occurs  in  drjdng  oils,  such  as  linseed-oil,  poppy-oil,  walnut-oil,  «S;c.  It 
has  been  very  Uttle  studied.    Its  formula  appears  to  be  Cj^lIggOj. 
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TETRAD  RADICALS  AND  THEIB  COMPOUNDS. 

HYDROCARBONS   OP   THE   ACETYLENE   8EKIES. 


BoiliDg-poiot 

Acetylene    .    . 

— 

AUylene.     .     . 

Crotonylene 

18° 

Valeryleoe  .     . 

45 

Hexoylene  .     . 

80      1 

CEnanthylidene 

107 

Caprylidene     . 

133 

Decenylene 

165       I 

Benylene     .     . 

225 

Cetenylene  .     . 

280 

These  hydrocarbon 

stand  in  a  sim 

Diallyl    .    .     .  C,  H„ 
Rntylene      .     .  Oj|,Hjg 


1  similar  relation  to  the  non-saturated 
monad  radicals  of  the  allyl  aeries  as  the  olefines  to  the  saturated 
alcohol  radicals. 

A  general  method  for  preparing  these  compounds  consists  in  heating 
the  cUbromides  or  the  di-iodides  of  the  olefines  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potash,  the  reaction  taking  place  in  two  stages.  First  a  mono- 
brominated  olefiae  is  formed — 

C^H^Br^  -I-  KOH  =  C^HsBr  -l-  HjO  -)-  KBr 

which  by  the  further  action  of  caustic   potash  again  loses  hydro- 
bromic  acid : — 

C^HgBr  +  KOH  =  C^Hj  +  H^O  +  KBr 

These  hydrocarbons  readily  combine  with  one  molecule  of  the 
elements  of  the  chlorine-group  and  their  hydracids,  forming  non- 
saturated  compounds,  which  are  capable  of  combining  again  with 
these  bodies.  The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  are  therefore  tetrad 
radicals. 

Theory  points  out  the  existence  of  a  gi-eat  number  of  isomerides, 
but,  as  the  table  shows,  only  very  few  are  known.  Those  contained  in 
the  first  column  have  been  prepared  by  abstracting  two  molecules 
of  hydrobromic  acid  from  the  dibromides  of  the  olefines,  and  this 
reaction  explains  their  constitution ; — 


Ethene  Dibromide. 

Aoetyle 

CH,Br 

OH 

1                -  2HBr  = 

III 

CH.Br  . 

CH 
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Hexene  Dibromide.  Hexoylene. 


CHBr      -  2HBr  =      C 


A 


H^Br  CH 


Acetylene  or  Ethine  CgH-. — This  gas  is  the  only  hydrocarbon  which 
has  been  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements :  it  is  produced 
when  an  electric  arc  from  a  powerful  galvanic  battery  passes  between 
carbon-poles  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  Acetylene  is  always 
formed  when  bodies  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  burnt  in  a 
limited  supply  of  air,  and  also  in  the  decomposition  of  many  hydro- 
carbons by  the  electric  spark  or  heatj  and  it  occurs  therefore  in  coal- 
gas.  Acetylene  has  also  been  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  the 
potassium  salts  of  fumaric  and  maleic  acids : — 

Pure  acetylene  is  prepared  by  heating  ethene  dibromide  with 
alcoholic  potash,  and  passing  the  vapour  through  a  hot  solution  of 
potash  in  alcohol ;  it  may  also  be  readily  obtained  by  heating  chloro- 
form with  sodium : — 

2CHCI3  +  SNag  =  CgHg  +  6NaCl 

Impure  acetylene  is  produced  in  quantity  by  lighting  the  gas  in  a 
Bwmevls  burner  at  the  small  orifice  in  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  an 
incomplete  combustion  taking  place,  and  acetylene  is  formed. 

Acetylene  is  a  colourle^ss  gas,  possessing  a  strong  disagreeable  odour; 
the  smell  perceived  when  a  Bunsen's  burner  burns  down  being  due  to 
acetylene.  It  is  readily  inflammable,  burning  with  a  smoky  flame, 
and  is  tolerably  soluble  in  water. 

When  it  is  mixed  with  chlorine  in  the  diffuse  daylight,  an  explosion 
generally  takes  place  and  carbon  separates  out,  but  sometimes  the 
two  gases  combine  quietly,  and  form  the  compounds  CjHjClg  and 
CgHgCl^,  which  are  oily,  heavy  liquids.  It  forms  alsatwo  liquid  com- 
pounds with  bromine,  viz.  CgHgBrg  and  CgHgBr^  the  latter  being 
identical  with  hibromethe'oe  dibromide.  By  heating  acetylene  with 
iodine  to  100°  they  combine  to  acetylene  di-iodide  CgHjIg,  forming 
colourless  crystals  melting  at  70"*.  With  hydriodic  acicl  it  forms  two 
liquid  compounds,  CgHgl  and  OgH^Ig;  the  latter  being  isomeric  with 
ethene  di-iodide. 

Acetylene  forms  a  series  of  characteristic  metallic  derivatives.  When 
it  is  passed  over  fused  potassium,  hydrogen  is  given  off,  and  the  bodies 
OgHK  and  CgKg  are  formed ;  both  are  black  powders,  which  are 
violently  decomposed  by  water,  with  the  re-formation  of  acetylene.  A 
similar  calcium-compound  has  been  obtained  by  heating  an  alloy  of 
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zinc  and  calcium  with  charcoal  to  whiteness;  the  resulting  black 
mass  yields,  with  water,  quicklime  and  acetylene : — 


CgCa  +  2H2O  =  C2H2  +  Ca(OH) 


2 


The  least  trace  of  acetylene  can  be  detected  by  passing  a  gas  con- 
taining it  through  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  a 

blood-red   precipitate    of   cuproso-ethenyl    oxide    p  ^^p"^  \  0    being 

formed : — 

(1)  C2H2  +  CU2CI2  +  NH,  =  OgHCugCl  +  KH.Ol 

(2)  2(C2H0u2Cl)  +  21SrH3  +  Rfi  =  (C2HCu2)20  +  2NH4CI 

CuprosO'tthenyl  Chloride  CgHCUgCl  is  a  similar  precipitate,  which 
is  produced  by  passing  acetylene  into  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride 
in  potassium  chloride. 

Argento-ethenyl  Chloride  CgHAggCl  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
acetylene  on  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  chloride ;  it  is  a  white 
precipitate;  the  corresponding  oxide  (C2HAg2)20  is  a  similar  body, 
which  is  obtained  by  passing  the  gas  through  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  in  ammonia. 

These  copper-  and  silver-compounds  are  explosive,  decomposing  with 
detonation  by  percussion  ;  they  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
pure  acetylene  being  evolved,  and  are  therefore  used  for  obtaining  this 
gas  in  a  state  of  great  purity.  A  very  simple  method  for  obtaining 
pure  acetylene  consists  in  placing  a  gas-burner  in  which  the  gas  is 
burning  down  under  a  funnel  which  is  connected  with  an  aspirator  by 
which  the  products  of  combustion  are  passed  through  an  ammoniacal 
silver- solution.  The  white  precipitate  is  then  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  resulting  silver  chloride  dissolved  in  ammonia 
and  used  for  a  new  operation : — 

C2HAg2CI  +  HCl  =  C2H2  +  2AgCl 

Nascent  hydrogen  converts  acetylene  into  ethene ;  this  reduction  is 
effected  by  acting  with  zinc  and  anamonia  on  the  copper-compounds 
of  acetylene: — 

CgHCugCl  +  NH3  +  2H2O  +  2Zn  =  C2H^  +  NH^Cl  -h  CUg  +  2ZnO 

When  acetylene  is  shaken  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the 
gas  is  slowly  absorbed,  and  ethenylsulphuric  add  C2H3.SO4H  is 
formed.  On  distilling  this  acid  with  water,  ethenyl  or  vinyl  alcohol 
C2H3.OH  is  obtained ;  it  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  which  is  homologous 
with  aJlyl  alcohol,  but  has  scarcely  been  examined. 

MonohroTnacetyleiiie  C2HBr. — ^When  a  monobromethene  dibromide 

is  heated  with  alcoholic  potash,   a  gas  is  evolved,  taking  fire  in 

contact  with  the  air,  and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  acetylene  and 

monobtomacetylene.. 

T  2 
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Allyleiie  or  I'ropine  CgH^  is  a  gas  resembling  acetylene ;  it  is 
prepared  by  heating  inonobromopropene  or  propene  dibromide  with 
alcoholic  potash.  By  passing  it  through  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
cuprous  chloride  a  greenish-yellow  precipitate  is  formed.  Silver- 
propinyl  C-HgAg  is  a  white  explosive  precipitate,  which  is  readily 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
propine  on  an  ammoniacal  silver-solution. 

Propinyl  Alcohol  C3H3.OH. — This  compound,  conmionly  called 
propargyl  alcohol,  is  produced  by  acting  with  caustic  potash  on  inono- 
bromallyl  alcohol : — 

CH2  CH 


II 

CBr         +  KOH  =  C  +  KBr  +  HgO 


OH2.OH  CH2.OH 

It  is  a  limpid,  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  115°,  possessing  an  agreeable 
odour,  and  producing  explosive  precipitates  in  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  cuprous  chloride  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  The 
copper  compound  Cu2(C3H2.0H)2  has  a  yellow  colour,  and  the  silver- 
compound  AgC3H2.0H  is  white. 

CHI 

Propinyl-ethyl ethf^r  n^^  \  0  has  been  produced  by  boiling  allylene 

dibromide  or  propenyl  tribromide  with  alcoholic  potash : — 

C3H,Br2  +  C2H5.OH  +  2K0H  =  ^^gs  1  0  +  2KBr  +  2H2O 

It  has  also  been  prepared  from  monobromallyl-ethyl  ether:— 

^*C  h"^  I  0  +  KOH  =  gags  1 0  H-  KBr  +  H^O 

It  is  a  mobile  limpid  liquid,  boiling  at  80°,  and  precipitating 
ammoniacal    silver-  and    copper- solutions.       The    silver-compound 

O  H  Acr  ) 

^^  r?TT^  (■  0  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which  burns  with  a  flash, 

like  gunpowder. 

Crotonyleiu  or  butiiie,  valerylene,  and  hexoylene  or  lieocine  have  been 
obtained  from  the  dibromides  of  butene,  amylene,  and  liexene ;  they 
are  liquids  having  a  strong  smell,  like  acetylene  and  allylene,  but, 
unlike  the  latter,  they  do  not  form  metallic  compounds. 

Diallyl  or  isoheodne  C^Hjo  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
allyl  iodide.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid  boiling  at  59°,  and  possessing  a 
pungent  odour.  It  combines  with  bromine  and  iodine,  forming 
isohexitu  tetrdbromide  CgHj^Br^,  and  isohexine  tetra-iodide  C^Hj^I^; 
both  are  solid,  crystalline  bodies.  Isohexine  tetranitrite  CJ3i^Q{i(0^^ 
is  readily  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  diallyl  and  nitrogen  tetrox- 
ide;    it  is  a  white  crystalline  substance.     Isohexine  dichlordiiydratc 
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{CI        . 
(OR)  ^  produced  by  shaking  diallyl  with  an  aqueous  solution 

of  hypochlorous  acid. 

When  diallyl  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  the  com- 
pound CgHj2l2  is  obtained  as  a  heavy,  oily  liquid ;  on  heating  this 
body  with  silver  acetate  it  is  converted  into  isoJiexene  diacetate,  which 
is  isomeric  with  hexene  diacetate,  and  yields  with  caustic  potash 
isohexene  alcohol  ^^^^{0^)^^  a  liquid  which  is  soluble  in  water  and 
boils  at  about  212°. 

Diallyl  dissolves  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  a  clear 
liquid ;  on  addition  of  water,  isohexene  oxide  CgH^gO  separates  out  as 
a  light  limpid  liquid,  boiling  at  95'',  and  possessing  an  ethereal  and 
refreshing  smell  resembling  that  of  peppermint. 

Diallyl  or  isohexine  is  isomeric  with  hexoylene  or  hexine ;  the 
constitution  of  these  two  hydrocarbons  is  represented  by  the  following 
formulae  : — 

Hexine.  Isohexine. 

CH»  CH. 

I  II 

CH^  CH 


CHg  f^H2 


CHo  CH„ 

I  I 

C  CH 

III  II 

CH  CHg 

Diallylene  or  Dipropine  CH^C  —  CHg  —  C^CH. — This  hydro- 
carbon has  been  obtained  by  heating  isohexine  tetrabromide  with 
alcoholic  potash.  It  is  a  limpid  and  very  refractive  liquid,  boiling 
at  85°,  and  combining  most  energetically  with  bromine.  In  an 
aqueous  solution  of  silver  nitrate  it  produces  a  white  amorphous 
precipitate,  which  when  heated  explodes  below  100°. 

The  other  members  of  the  acetylene  series  have  been  obtained 
either  from  the  dibromides  of  the  con^esponding  olefines  or  from 
analogous  substitution  products.  Tlius  oenanthylidene  has  been 
formed  by  acting  with  potash  on  oenanthidene  dibromide  (see  page 
234) ;  rutylene  was  prepared  from  diamylene,  and  the  isomeric  de- 
cenylene  from  the  dibromo-substitution  product  of  the  hydrocarbon 
Cj^H^g,  which  exists  in  petroleum. 

ERYTHRITE    C4He(OH)4. 

This  compound  is  the  only  known  alcohol  of  a  tetrad  radical ;  it 
exists  in  a  sea-weed,  called  Protococcus  vulgaris,  and  as  ether  of 
orsellic  acid  in  different  kinds  of  lichens  (Eocella  species). 
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Erythrite  forms  large  transparent  crystals ;  it  dissolves  freely  in 
water,  and  has  a  sweet  taste.  At  120°  it  melts,  and  at  about  300°  it 
volatilizes  with  partial  decomposition. 

Erythryl  Nitrate  C^fi(SO^^, — *Fhis  body,  which  is  commonly 
called  nitro-erythritey  is  obtained  in  colourless  crystals  by  dissolving 
erythrite  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  precipitating  this  solution 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  brilUant 
flame,  and  detonates  violently  when  struck  with  a  hammer. 

Erythric  Acid  C^HgOg. — This  monobasic  acid  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing erythrite  with  common  nitric  acid,  and  forms  a  crystalline  and 
deliquescent  mass. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  HEXAD  EADICALS. 

MANNITE      CeH8(OH)6. 

Mannite  is  the  alcohol  of  the  hexad  radicals  mannyl  C^Hg ;  it  is 
found  in  many  plants,  as  celery,  many  kinds  of  fungi  and  seaweed, 
and  in  the  young  sap  of  the  larch,  the  lime,  and  several  species  of 
ash.  The  manna-ash  {Fraodnus  ornus)  yields  a  sweet  exudation, 
called  manna,  from  which  mannite  is  easily  obtained  by  exhausting 
it  with  boiling  alcohol;  on  cooling,  mannite  separates  out,  and  is 
purified  by  recrystallization. 

Mannite  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  silky  needles,  and  from  water 
in  transparent  prisms,  melting  at  165°.  It  dissolves  in  five  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  very  freely  in  boiling  water,  and  possesses  a  .pleasant 
sweet  tasta 

Mannite  has  also  been  found  in  small  quantity  among  the  products 
of  lactic  and  mucous  fermentation,  and  is  produced  artificially  by  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  a  solution  of  grape-sugar  C^HuOg. 

When  mannite  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  and 
amorphous  phosphorus,  it  is  converted  into  secondary  hexyl  iodide 
(see  page  166). 

Mannitan  G^^O{0'E)^. — ^When  mannite  is  heated  to  200°,  it  loses 
one  molecule  of  water,  and  mannitan  is  formed ;  it  is  a  syrupy  mass, 
which  slowly  combines  with  water,  mannite  being  reproduced.  • 

Mannite  and  mannitan  form  a  large  number  of  compound  ethers. 

Mannyl  Nitrate  or  Nitromannite  CgH8(N03)g  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving mannite  in  fuming  nitrite  acid,  and  is  precipitated  by 
sulphuric  acid  as  a  crystalline  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  silky  needles.  On  heating  it  first  melts, 
and  then  burns  with  a  flash  like  gunpowder,  but  by  percussion  it 
decomposes  with  a  violent  detonation.  Ammonium  sulphide  and 
other  reducing  agents  reconvert  it  into  mannite. 
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MannylsiUphuric    Acid    C^Hg  4  ,a^-A-\    . — This    tribasic    acid    is 

obtained  by  dissolving  mannite  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
diluting  with  water,  and  neutralizing  the  solution  barium  carbonate. 
By  adding  to  the  filtrate  just  the  required  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
a  solution  of  mannylsulphuric  acid  is  formed,  having  a  very  sour 
taste ;  on  heating,  it  is  resolved  into  mannite  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Mannyl  DicJUorhydrate  or  IHchloromannite  GqH.J0}1)JD12  is  formed 
by  heating  mannite  with  15  parts  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
to  lOO"* ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  colourless  crystals,  melting 
at  174^  A  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  con- 
verts it  into  the  chloranitrate  GqS^(N0^)^G\2,  crystallizing  from  alcohol 
in  fine  needles.  When  the  dichlorhydb»te  is  acted  upon  by  alkalis, 
it  loses  hydrochloric  acid  and  yields  the  compound  CgHgO(OH)3Cl, 
a  neutral,  bitter  substance,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  by 
boiling  with  it  for  a  long  time  is  converted  into  mannitan.  By  the 
prolonged  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  dichlorhydrate  it  loses 
water,  yielding  the  body  CgHgO(OH)jClj  in  colourless  crystals. 

Mannyl  Eexacetate  0^118(02^302)^  is  formed  by  heating  mannite 
with  acetic  anhydride ;  it  forms  colourless  crystals,  which  are  soluble 
in  water  and  melt  at  100°.  At  the  same  time  the  anhydro-compound 
CgHgO(OH)2(02H302)2  is  produced,  which  is  also  obtained  by  heating 
mannite  with  glacied  acetic  acid ;  it  is  a  colourless  syimp,  having  a 
bitter  taste. 

Similar  compounds  have  been  prepared  by  heating  mannite  with 
other  fatty  acids.  Thus  on  acting  on  it  with  stearic  acid,  it  yields 
(i^QO{C^S^O^^ ;  this  tetrastearate  or  tetrastearyl-mannitanide  is  a 
fatty  mass,  and  insoluble  in  water. 


DULCITB  OR  MELAMPYBIN  0gHg(0H)g. 

This  isomeride  of  mannite  has  been  found  in  dulcose,  a  crystalline 
substance  from  Madagascar,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown;  it 
also  occurs  in  several  plants  {Melampyrum  nemorosum^  JRhinanthtts 
Crtsta-galli).  It  forms  monoclinic  crystals,  melting  at  182°,  and 
having  a  faint,  sweet  taste,  being  much  less  soluble  in  water  than 
mannite.  Dulcite  has  also  been  obtained  from  milk-sugar  (see 
Sugars). 

The  chemical  properties  of  dulcite  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
mannite.  Hydriodic  acid  converts  it  into  secondary  hexyl  iodide, 
which  is  identical  with  that  from  mannite.  When  it  is  heated, 
amorphous  duldtan  0gH80(0H).  is  formed,  and  on  heating  it  with 
acetic  acid  it  yields  a  great  number  of  neutral  compounds,  some  of 
which  are  ethers  of  dulcite  and  other  ethers  of  dulcitan.  The 
hexacetate  0-H8(02Hg02)e  forms  hard  crystalline  plates,  melting  at 
171°,  and  subliming  at  above  200*. 
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Isodulcite  0^11^^.  +  HgO  has  been  obtained  by  boiling  quercitrin 
(see  Glucosides)  with  dilute  acids.  It  forms  large  transparent  crystals, 
resembling  sugar-candy,  and  melting  with  loss  of  water  at  105°  to 
110°.  A  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  converts  it  into  the 
nitrate  CgHy(N  03)3(011)2,  which  is  only  slightly  explosive. 

Querdte  CgHjgOg  exists  in  acorns,  and  forms  monoclinic  crystals, 
melting  at  235°  and  possessing  a  sweet  taste.  By  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  a  resinous  and  very  explosive  nitrate. 

Finite  CgH^gOg  has  been  found  in  a  Califomian  pine  {Pinus  lamUr- 
tiana) ;  it  forms  crystalline  nodules,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  possess 
a  very  sweet  taste,  and  melt  without  decomposition  above  150°. 


MANNITIC  ACID   C5Hg(OH)5.C02H. 

This  monobasic  acid  is  produced  by  exposing  a  moist  mixture  of 
mannite  and  platinum-black  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of  50° 
to  60°,  a  part  of  the  mannite  at  the  same  time  being  oxidized  to  a 
peculiar  kind  of  sugar  called  mannitose  CgH^gOg.  Mannitic  acid  is  a 
gum-like  mass,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  forming  uncrystaUizable 
salts. 

SACCHARIC  ACID   GJ1^{01S.)J  CO  OH 

Is  a  product  of  oxidation  of  mannite,  cane-sugar  and  other  kinds 
of  sugar.  To  prepare  it,  one  part  of  cane-sugar  is  heated  with  three 
parts  of  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  1-3),  and  the  liquid  kept  for  some 
time  at  50°.  After  diluting  with  half  a  volume  of  water,  the  solu- 
tion is  neutralized  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  then  an  excess  of 
acetic  acid  is  added.  On  standing,  acid  potassium  saccharate  crystal- 
lizes out,  which  is  converted  into  the  neutral  salt,  and  its  solution 
precipitated  with  cadmium  nitrate.  The  well-washed  cadmium 
saccharate  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  On  evaporating 
this  solution,  the  acid  is  left  behind  as  a  white  amorphous  mass,  having 
a  very  sour  taste. 

By  boiling  it  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  oxidized  to  tartaric  acid : — 

C,H,(OH),  {  gg;gg  +  2O2  =  G,Ti,(OIl),  I  gg  gg  -f  2CO2  +  2H,0 


MUCIC  ACID  C,H-4(0H),|gggg 

This  isomeride  of  saccharic  acid  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  dulcite, 
milk-sugar,  and  several  kinds  of  gum.  It  is  best  prepared  by  heating 
2-5  parts  of  milk-sugar  with  four  parts  of  water  and  four  parts  of 
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nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'33,  until  a  reaction  commences,  and 
then  keeping  the  liquid  for  half  an  hour  just  at  the  boiling-point.  On 
cooling,  muric  acid  separates  out  in  small  crystals.  From  the  mother- 
liquor  more  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  it  with  nitric  acid.  Mucic 
acid  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  can  therefore  easily 
be  separated  from  saccharic  acid,  which  is  often  produced  together 
with  muric  acid  by  oxidizing  several  kinds  of  sugar  and  gum.  By 
the  prolonged  action  of  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  to  racemic  acid  and 
oxalic  acid ;  hydriodic  acid  reduces  it  to  adipic  acid  C^Hg(C0.0H)2. 

When  mucic  acid  is  heated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  it  yields 
the  compound  C^H2Cl2(COCl)2  :— 

C,H,(OH), I  gggg  +  6PC1,  =  C^H^Cl^ I  g^g  +  6POCI3  +  8HC1 

Thi»  chloride  is  decomposed  by  water,  chloromuconic  acid 
C4H2Cl2(CO.OH)2  being  formed,  crystallizing  in  long  white  needles. 
On  heating  this  acid  with  alcoholic  potash  to  170°,  it  is  resolved  into 
hydrochloric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  acetic  acid. 

Hydromuconic  acid  C^Hq(C0.0H)2  is  obtained  by  treating  chloro- 
muconic acid  with  water  and  sodium-amalgam ;  it  crystallizes  in 
white  needles,  melting  at  195^.  By  the  further  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  adipic  acid.  When  bromine  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  hydromuconic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  it  yields 
dibromadipic  acid,  C4HgBr2(CO.OH)2,  crystallizing  in  small  warty 
needles.  On  adding  silver  oxide  to  its  hot  aqueous  solution,  the 
following  reaction  takes  place  : — 

CeH3Br20,  -i-  Ag20  =  CeH.O,  +  H2O  +  2AgBr 

Muconic  acid  C^H^O^  is  produced,  forming  large  monoclinic 
crystals.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  which  on  boiling  with  baryta  water 
3'ields  carbon  dioxide,  acetic  acid,  succinic  acid,  and  other  products. 
The  formation  as  well  as  the  products  of  decomposition  of  this  acid 
show  that  its  constitution  must  be  similar  to  that  of  aconic  acid 
(page  239),  and  may  be  expressed  thus  : — 

CO/       >C— CH.— CH,— CO.OH 


PYROMUCIC   ACID   CgH^Og 


Is  a  product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  mucic  acid,  but  is 
more  conveniently  obtained  by  decomposing  its  aldehyde  with 
alcoholic  potash.  Pyromucic  acid  is  a  monobasic  acid,  and  crystallizes 
in  flat  needles,  melting  at  134^ 
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PYROMUCIC   ALDEHYDE  OR  FURFUROL  C^fi 


2 


Is  a  light,  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  162®,  and  possessing  a  peculiar 
aromatic  odour.  It  is  found  amongst  the  products  of  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  sugar,  and  is  also  produced,  together  with  methyl  alcohol, 
when  &-wood  is  heated  with  water  for  a  considerable  time  under  a 
pressure  of  100  lb.  to  the  incL  Furfurol  is  best  produced  by  dis- 
tilling bran  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  instead  of  bran,  flour,  saw- 
dust, or  gum  may  also  be  used.  These  bodies  contain  an  insoluble 
substance,  which,  when  boiled  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  con- 
verted into  a  brownish  sweet  syrup ;  and  this,  by  distillation  with 
sulphuric  acid,  yields  furfuroL  Furfurol  combines  with  the  acid 
sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals,  forming  crystalline  compounds,  and 
reduces  an  ammoniacal  silver-solution. 

When  furfurol  is  in  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia,  it  is  converted 
mio  furfaramide  Gi^yf>JS^  a  yellowish-white,  crystalline,  insoluble 
substance,  which  by  acids  is  again  resolved  into  its  constituents; 
whilst,  by  dilute  boiling  potash,  it  is  converted  into  an  isomeride, 
called  furf urine ;  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  in 
alcohol ;  its  solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  With  acids  it 
forms  a  series  of  beautifully  crystallizable  salts,  having  an  intensely 
bitter  taste. 

Furfuryl  alcohol  CgHgOg  is  produced,  together  with  pyromucic 
acid,  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  on  furfurol : — 

2C,HA  +  KOH  =  C.HsKOs  +  C^H^O^ 

It  is  an  oily  liquid,  which  distils  at  Vl(f — 180°  with  partial  de- 
composition. 

Tetraphenol  C^H^O  is  a  limpid  liquid,  boiling  at  32°,  and  having 
a  peculiar  smell;  it  is  produced  by  heating  pyromucic  acid  with 
alkalies : — 

2C4H3O.COH  +  KOH  =  C4H3O.CO.OK  +  C4H3O.CH2.OH 

Fucusol  CgH^Og.  This  isomeride  of  furfurol  has  been  obtained  by 
boiling  seaweeds  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  a  liquid  closely 
resembling  furfurol,  both  in  its  physical  and  chemical  properties.  It 
boils  at  171°,  and  yields,  with  silver  oxide  and  water,  fi  pyroniticic 
acid  C5H4O3,  crystallizing  in  small  rhomboidal  plates,  melting  at 
130°. 


PYRROL  C^HgN  AND  CARBOPYRROLAMIDE  CgHgONH^. 

These  two  compounds  are  formed  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
ammonium  pyromucate.  On  evaporation  the  aqueous  portion  of  the 
distillate,  caybopyrrolamide,  is  obtained  in  brilliant  plates.  By  the 
action  of  boiling  baryta-water  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  carbo^ 
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'pyrrolic  add  C5H5NO2,  which  is  obtained  as  a  white  flocculent  preci- 
pitate on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution;  it  ciystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  white  prisms,  and  sublimes  at  190°  in  small  feathery 
crystals.  At  a  high  temperature  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  pyrrol,  which  is  also  readily  obtained  by  heating  ammonium 
pyromucate  with  glycerin.  Pyrrol  is  a  colourless  oil,  when  freshly 
prepared,  but  it  soon  assumes  a  brown  colour ;  it  boils  at  133°,  and 
possesses  a  pleasant  smelL  Pyrrol  has  the  characteristic  property  of 
imparting  a  fine  crimson  colour  to  pine-wood,  moistened  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  This  pyrrol-red  has  the  empirical  formula  CjgHi^Og ;  it 
is  also  obtained  as  an  amorphous  precipitate  by  heating  pyrrol  with 
an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  acids  on  tetra- 
phenol  and  furfuryl  alcohol. 

Potassium  dissolves  in  pyrrol  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  potas- 
sium-pyrrol G3H4KN  being  formed,  which,  with  ethyl  iodide,  yields 
ethyl-pyrrol  C3H^(C2H5)N,  a  colourless  liquid  smelling  like  turpen- 
tine ;  its  vapour  colours  pinewood,  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid 
like  pyrrol. 

The  constitution  of  the  compounds  derived  from  mucic  acid  is  not 
exactly  known ;  the  relation  between  them  may  be  expressed  by  the 
following  formulae : — 

Adipic  Acid.  Mucic  Acid.  Pyromucic  Acid. 

<^  A  {  cCSh         0  A(0H),  I  gg  ;0g        C,H30.C0.0H 

Carbopjnrrolamide.  Carbopyirolic  Acid.  Pyrrol. 

04H3(NH)C0.NH2  C^H3(NH)C0.0H  C^H^.NH 


CHELIDONIC   ACID   AND   MECONIC   ACID. 

Chelidoiiic  Acid  C4H(CO.OH)3. — This  tribasic  acid  occurs,  together 
with  malic  acid,  in  Chelidonium  majus,  and  is  obtained  by  heating  the 
juice  of  this  herb  to  the  boiling-point,  filtering  and  acidifying  the 
liquid  with  nitric  acid.  On  adding  lead-nitrate,  a  crystallLne  precipi- 
tate of  lead,  chelidonate,  is  formed,  which  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen 
sulphide.  Chelidonic  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  in 
hot  water,  and  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles.  By  the  action  of 
bromine  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  bromoform  and  pentahvmacetone 
CgHBrgO. 

Meconic  acid  C4H0(C0.0H)3  is  found  in  combination  with  mor- 
phine and  other  bases  in  opium ;  its  calcium  salt  is  obtained  as  a  by- 
product in  the  manufacture  of  these  alkaloids.  On  decomposing  this 
salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  impure  meconic  acid  separates  out,  which 
is  purified  by  converting  it  into  the  ammonium  salt,  which  is  crystal- 
lized, and  then  again  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Meconic  acid  crystallizes  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution  in  scales  or 
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prisms  containing  three  molecules  of  water.  The  silver  salts  of  this 
acid  are  very  characteristic.  On  adding  silver  nitrate  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  free  acid,  the  acid  salt  CyAqgHgO^  separates  out  as  a 
white  precipitate,  which,  when  boiled  for  some  time  with  water,  is 
converted  into  the  yellow  normal  salt  CyAqgHO^,  which  is  also  pro- 
duced by  precipitating  a  neutral  solution  of  a  meconate  with  silver- 
nitrate. 

Ferric  chloride  produces  a  blood-red  colour  in  a  solution  of 
meconic  acid,  which  is  not  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  gold  chloride, 
whilst  the  similar  coloration  produced  by  ferric  chloride  in  solutions 
of  sulphocyanates  disappears  on  adding  a  solution  of  gold  chloride. 

Nitric  acid  oxidizes  meconic  acid  to  oxalic  acid.  By  acting  with 
sodium-amalgam  on  its  aqueous  solution,  it  is  converted  into  hydro- 
meconic  acid  G^H^fi^,  an  amorphous  and  deliquescent  mass. 

Meconic  acid  is  easily  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  coimnic 
acid  0^1120(00211)2.  This  decomposition  may  be  effected  by  heating 
the  acid  to  220°,  or  by  boiling  it  for  a  long  time  with  water  or  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  Comenic  acid  crystallizes  in  prisms,  which  arc 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  freely  soluble  in  boiling 
water ;  its  aqueous  solution  gives  also  a  blood-red  colour  with  ferric 
chloride. 

When  comenic  acid  is  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  it 
again  loses  carbon  dioxide,  and  is  converted  into  pyroc(yrnenic  acid 
O4H3O.OO.OH,  forming  large  transparent  plates,  which  readily  sub- 
lime, and  are  freely  soluble  in  water. 


CARBO-HYDRATES. 

The  compounds  of  this  group  contain  either  six  atoms  of  carbon 
in  the  molecule,  or  a  multiple  of  this  number,  and  oxygen  or 
hydrogen  always  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  water.  They  are 
divided  into  three  groups: — 

(1)  Saccharoses. 

-I-  Cane  Sugar 
-I-  Milk  Sugar 
+  Melitose 
-f-  Melizitose 
-t-  Mycose 
Synanthrose 

IMost  of  these  compounds  occur  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  forming 
some  of  the  most  important  constituents  of  plants,  and  a  few  also 
occur  in  the  animal  organism.     The  chemical  constitution  of  only  a 


(2)  Glucoses. 

(3)  Amy  loses. 

CeHi20g 

{^Q^lO^^n 

■\-  Grape  Sugar 

H-  Starch 

(Dextrose) 

+  Glycogen 

—  Levulose 

H-  Dextrin 

4-  Galactose 

—  Inulin 

—  Sorbin 

Gums 

—  Eucalin 

Cellulose 

Inosite 

Tnnicin 
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few  is  known,  but  that  they  are  nearly  related  to  each  other  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  most  of  them  can  be  converted  into  glucoses 
by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  majority  of  them  are 
optically  active,  or  possess  the  power  of  turning  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation, some  to  the  right  hand  and  some  to  the  left.  The  right- 
handed  substances  are  marked  in  the  preceding  table  with  +,  and  the 
left-handed  with  — . 


(1)    SACCHAROSES. 
CANE-SUGAR  G^JtL^i^i^* 

Cane-sugar  occurs  in  the  juice  of  many  plants,  in  most  sweet 
fmits,  in  the  nectar  of  flowers,  and  in  honey.  In  the  greatest 
abundance  it  is  found  in  sugar-cane  {Sdccharum  offidnarum),  in 
Sorgho  saccharatum  (the  Asiatic  sugar-cane),  in  beetroot,  in  sugar- 
maple,  and  in  several  paJm-trees. 

Sugar  is  either  obtained  from  sugar-cane  or  beetroot;  smaller 
quantities  are  also  extracted  from  sorgho  and  sugar-maple. 

The  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  is  neutralized  by  a  milk  of  lime  and 
heated  to  the  boiling-point ;  a  coagulum  consisting  of  albuminous 
matter,  phosphates,  &c.,  soon  separates  out.  The  clear  liquid  is 
quickly  evaporated  either  in  open  pans,  or  better  in  vacuo,  to  the 
consistency  of  a  thick  syrup,  and  then  left  to  crystallize.  The  "  raw 
sugar"  is  drained  from  the  "mother-liquor,"  which,  on  further 
evaporation,  yields  a  second  crop  of  crystals,  and  a  thick  brown 
uncrystallizable  syrup  called  "  molasses,"  or  treacle,  is  left  behind. 

The  raw  sugar  is  sent  from  the  West  Indies,  &c.,  to  this  country, 
and  "refined"  by  dissolving  it  in  water,  adding  some  lime-water, 
and  filtering  the  heated  liquid  through  a  thick  layer  of  animal 
charcoal.  The  colourless  filtrate  is  evaporated  in  "vacuum-pans" 
to  the  crystallizing  point,  and  put  into  earthen  moulds,  where  it 
solidifies  to  a  white  mass  of  "  loaf-sugar."  To  obtain  "  sugar-candy," 
it  is  not  so  far  concentrated,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  quietly 
and  slowly. 

Pure  cane-sugar  crystallizes  in  large  transparent  monoclinic 
prisms,  emitting  a  phosphorescent  light  when  broken  in  the  dark 
with  a  hammer.  It  requires  one-third  of  its  weight  of  cold  water, 
and  dissolves  in  any  proportion  in  boUing  water.  It  is  much  less 
easUy  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  almost  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  It  melts  at  160°  to  a  clear  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling 
to  a  glassy,  amorphous  mass  of  "  barley-sugar."  When  kept  for  some 
time  this  loses  its  transparency  and  becomes  crystalline.  The  pro- 
perty of  cane-sugar  to  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right  is 
made  use  of  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  sugar  in  solution, 
the  angle  of  rotation  being  exactly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
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sugar  contained  in  layers  of  equal  thickness.  The  saccharometer  of 
Soleil,  an  instrument  in  general  use  for  this  purpose,  is  provided  with 
a  graduated  circle,  divided  in  such  a  way  that  100  divisions  express 
the  rotation  caused  by  a  plate  of  quartz  of  one  millimetre  thickness. 
Now,  as  exactly  the  same  rotation  is  produced  by  a  layer  of  a  solution 
of  cane-sugar  haying  a  length  of  20  centimetres,  and  containing 
164*71  grammes  of  sugar  in  one  litre,  it  is  only  necessary,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  a  substance,  to  dissolve 
164*71  grammes  in  water,  diluting  to  one  litre,  and  observing  the 
rotation  which  it  produces ;  the  number  of  divisions  being  equal  to 
the  percentage  of  sugar. 

When  sugar  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  takes  water  up, 
and  is  resolved  into  equal  parts  of  dextrose  and  levulose : — 

Ci^H^Oii  +  H,0  =  CeH,A  +  C«Hi,0« 

The  same  decomposition  occurs  in  a  solution  to  which  yeast  has 
been  added.  The  solution  of  these  two  glucoses  turns  the  polarized 
light  to  the  left  hand,  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  levulose  being 
greater  than  that  of  dextrose,  and  a  mixture  of  these  two  sugars  is 
therefore  called  inverted  stcgar. 

When  sugar  is  heated  above  its  melting-point,  it  loses  water,  and  a 
brown  amorphous  bitter  substance  called  caramel  remains  behind. 
At  a  still  higher  temperature  it  blackens;  inflammable  gases  are 
given  off,  consisting  of  marsh-gas,  carbon,  monoxide,  and  dioxide  ;  and 
a  distillate  is  obtained,  containing  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  acetone,  and 
furfurol,  while  porous  charcoal  is  left  behind. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  sugar  when  heated,  and  a  con- 
centrated sugar  solution,  even  at  the  common  temperature,  with 
copious  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  formation  of  a  voluminous 
black  carbonaceous  .mass.  The  destructive  distillation  of  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  cane-sugar  yields  marsh-gas,  carbon  dioxide,  acetone, 
metacetoTte  CqS.^qO,  and  isophorone  CgHj^O.  Metacetone  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  boiling  at  84°,  and  possessing  an  aromatic  smelL  On  oxi- 
dation with  chromic  acid,  it  yields  carbon  dioxide,  acetic  acid,  and 
propionic  acid.  Isophorone  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  210°  and 
having  a  sweet  aromatic  odour. 

Sugar  is  an  alcohol  of  an  octad  radical ;  by  heating  it  with  a  large 
excess  of  acetic  anhydride  to  160°,  the  acetate  G^z^^fi^i^^^fi^)^  is 
obtained  as  a  viscid  liquid. 

Dilute  nitric  acid  oxidizes  cane-sugar  to  saccharic  acid,  which  by 
further  oxidation  is  converted  into  tartaric  acid  and  oxalic  acid,  but 
by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  it 
yields  the  nitrate  Ci2Hi807(N08)4,  which  is  an  amorphous,  explosive 
body. 

Cane-sugar  forms  also  metallic  compounds;  its  aqueous  solution 
dissolves  caustic  lime,  baryta,  magnesia,  and  lead  oxide :  these  solu- 
tions have  a  strong  ^.Ikaline  reaction  and  a  bitter  taste,  and  are 
decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide.     Copper  oxide  and  ferric  oxide  also 
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dissolve  in  a  solution  of  sugar  when  an  alkali  is  present ;  the  blue 
copper  solution  is  slowly  decomposed  on  boiling  with  the  separation 
of  red  cuprous  oxide.  When  silver  salts  or  gold  salts  are  heated  with 
a  solution  of  sugar,  the  metals  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  sugar  is  saturated  with  chlorine,  and 
the  liquid  is  then  treated  with  silver  oxide,  gluconic  add  CgHjgOy, 
an  isomeride  of  mannitic  acid,  is  formed.  The  acid  is  a  sour,  syrupy 
liquid,  but  the  calcium  and  barium  salts  crystallize  well. 


SYNANTHROSB   CjgHggOn 

Occurs  in  the  tubers  of  Dahlia  variabilis^  HeliarUhus  tvherosum,  and 
of  other  Compositse.  It  is  a  light  amorphous  powder,  which  is  very 
deliquescent,  has  no  sweet  taste,  and  no  action  on  polarized  light. 
Dilute  acids  or  yeast  change  it  into  levulose  and  dextrose,  and  on 
oxidation  it  yields  saccharic  acid. 


MILK-SUGAR  G^ja^O^^-hB.^O 

Is  an  important  constituent  of  the  milk  of  mammals,  and  has  also 
been  found  together  with  cane-sugar  in  the  juice  of  the  Sapodilla 
(Achras  sapola).  It  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale,  chiefly  in  Switzer- 
land, by  evaporating  "  whey  "  to  a  syrupy  state.  Milk-sugar  forms 
hard  rhombic  prisms,  losing  their  water  of  crystallization  at  140°.  It 
dissolves  in  6  parts  of  cold  and  2*5  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  has 
only  a  faint  sweet  taste.  When  a  large  quantity  of  yeast  is  added  to 
a  dilute  solution  of  milk-sugar,  fermentation  sets  in  only  gradually. 
By  using  old  cheese  as  ferment,  milk-sugar  is  converted  into  lactic 
acid ;  at  the  same  time  some  mannite  and  alcohol  are  formed,  the 
latter  in  larger  quantity  if  the  solution  be  very  dilute.  When  a 
concentrated  solution  of  nulk-sugar  is  treated  with  sodium  amalgam, 
a  part  is  reduced  to  dulcite,  and  another  gives  ethyl,  isopropyl,  and 
hexyl  alcohol. 

Nitric  acid  oxidizes  milk-sugar  to  mucic  and  saccharic  acids,  whilst 
cane-sugar  yields  only  saccharic  acid.  It  also  combines  with  bases 
like  cane-sugar,  and  reduces  an  alkaline  copper-solution,  and  solutions 
of  the  salts  of  the  noble  metals. 

When  milk-sugar  is  heated  with  bromine  and  water  to  100°,  it 
combines  with  the  bromine,  forming  a  compound  having  probably  the 
formula  C^H^^vfi^,  This  body  is  easily  acted  upon  by  silver  oxide, 
and  lactonic  acid  CgHj^Og  is  formed.  This  monobasic  acid  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  fine  needles ;  by  further  oxidation 
it  is  converted  into  mucic  acid. 
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MELITOSE   C12H22O11  +  3H2O 

Is  found  in  a  kind  of  manna  which  is  obtained  from  various 
species  of  Eucalyptus  growing  in  Tasmania.  It  crystallizes  in  thia 
needles,  having  a  faint  sweet  taste  ;  it  is  soluble  in  nine  parts  of  cold 
and  readily  in  boiling  water.  When  it  is  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  or  in  contact  with  yeast,  it  is  resolved  into  glucose  (probably 
dextrose),   and    an    isomeric  non-fermentable    sugar  called  eucalin 

MELIZITOSE   C12H22O11  +  HgO 

Is  found  in  the  manna  of  Brian§on,  which  exudes  from  the  young 
branches  of  the  larch-tree ;  it  forms  small,  hard,  shining,  efiBlorescent 
crystals,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  a  sweet  taste.  By 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  dextrose. 


MYCOSE   OR  TREHALOSE   CigHggOj^ 

Forms  the  chief  constituent  of  Trehala,  a  kind  of  manna,  which  is 
the  product  of  an  insect  living  on  an  EcMnojps  species  growing  in  Syria ; 
and  it  also  occurs  in  different  fv/tigi,  and  the  ergot  of  rye.  It  forms 
shining,  rhombic  octahedrons,  possessing  a  very  sweet  taste,  and  being 
freely  soluble  in  water  and  boiling  alcohol.  By  boUing  it  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  dextrose. 


(2)    GLUCOSES    CgHigOe. 
DEXTROSE,   OR   GRAPE-SUGAR. 

This  sugar  is  widely  diffused  through  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
occurring  in  most  kinds  of  sweet  fruit,  as  in  grapes,  in  honey,  &c. 
It  generally  occurs  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  levulose,  or  as 
inverted  sugar.  It  also  is  found,  but  in  small  quantity  only,  as  a 
normal  constituent  Of  blood,  yellow  of  egg,  urine,  &c.  In  larger 
quantity  (up  to  10  per  cent.),  it  appears  in  urine  in  the  disease  called 
diabetes. 

Pure  dextrose  may  be  obtained  by  exhausting  honey  with  cold 
alcohol,  to  dissolve  the  more  soluble  levulose,  and  re-crystallizing  the 
residue  from  hot  alcohol.  Dextrose  is  manufactured  on  the  large 
scale  by  boiling  starch  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  several 
hours,  neutralizing  the  liquid  with  chalk,  and  evaporating  the  solution 
to  crystallization. 

Dextrose  crystallizes  from  an  aqueous  solution  with  one  molecule 
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of  water  in  cauliflower-like  masses,  and  from  hot  alcohol  in  warty, 
anhydrous  needles.  It  is  less  sweet  than  cane-sugar,  and  less  soluble 
in  water,  requiring  about  one  part  of  cold  water  for  solution. 

Dextrose  precipitates  from  solutions  of  silver  salts  the  metal,  which, 
if  the  solution  contains  free  ammonia,  separates  in  form  of  a  brilliant 
mirror  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  When  it  is  heated  with  an  alkaline 
solution  of  a  cupric  salt,  red  cuprous  oxide  is  precipitated.  This 
reaction  is  made  use  of  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  grape- 
sugar.  A  standard  solution  (Fehling's  solution)  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  34-64  granmies  of  crystallized  copper  sulphate  and  200 
giammes  of  EocheUe  salt  in  600  to  700  cb.  cm.  of  soda-solution  (specific 
gravity  1*2),  and  diluting  with  water  up  to  exactly  one  litre.  As  one 
molecule  of  grape-sugar  reduces  exactly  five  molecules  of  the  copper 
salt,  one  cb.  cm.  of  the  solution  corresponds  to  0*005  gramme  of  grape- 
sugar.  The  analysis  is  performed  as  foUows : — 10  cb.  cm.  of  the 
standard  solution  are  placed  into  a  basin,  and  after  being  diluted 
with  some  water  the  liquid  is  heated  to  the  boiliug-point,  and  then 
the  sugar  solution  added  by  means  of  a  burette  until  the  blue  colour 
has  completely  disappeared. 

Another  simple  method  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  grape-sugar 
reduces  an  alkaline  solution  of  mercuric  cyanide  to  metallic 
mercury.  10  grammes  of  pure  mercuric  cyanide  are  dissolved  in  water, 
100  cb.  cm.  of  soda-solution  (1145  specific  gravity)  are  added,  and  the 
whole  diluted  with  water  to  one  litre.  40  cb.  cm.  of  this  solution 
correspond  to  01  gramme  of  sugar.  The  analysis  is  performed  in  the 
same  way  as  in  Fehling*s  method,  and  the  end  of  the  reaction  recogm'zed 
by  bringing  a  drop  of  the  solution  on  Swedish  filter-paper,  and 
holding  it  over  strong  ammonium  sulphide,  a  brown  stain  being 
produced  as  long  as  any  mercuric  cyanide  remains  in  solution. 

Dextrose  melts  at  170°,  losing  water  at  the  same  time,  and  being 
converted  into  glucosan  C^Hj^Og,  a  colourless  mass,  which  is  scarcely 
sweet  to  the  taste,  and  which  by  boiling  with  a  dilute  mineral  acid  is 
reconverted  into  dextrose.  When  dextrose  is  more  strongly  heated,  it 
yields  the  same  products  as  cane-sugar. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  dextrose  without  blackening, 
dextrose-stdpJmrw  acid  being  formed,  the  barium  salt  of  which  is 
soluble  in  water. 

Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  saccharic  acid,  and  by  acting  on  it  with 
chlorine  and  moist  silver  oxide  gluconic  acid  (page  287)  is  formed. 

By  the  action  of  boiling  acetic  anhydride  the  diacetate 
G^^fijfj^fi\  is  obtained  as  a  colourless  mass,  having  a  bitter  taste ; 
at  the  same  time  also  the  triacetate  (i^^O^jiG^fi)^  is  formed,  a 
similar  body  which  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  diacetate. 

The  compounds  of  dextrose  with  bases  are  very  unstable  bodies. 
By  saturating  its  solution  with  lime,  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  is 
obtained,  which  when  kept  for  some  time  becomes  neutral,  and  con- 
tains then  the  calcium  salt  of  glucinic  acid  OigH^gOg ;  the  free  acid 
is  a  sour,  deliquescent,  amorphous  maiss. 

'    C  ^ 
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Dextrose  forms  also  several  compounds  with  sodium  chloride ;  of 
these,  that  having  the  composition  G^^fi^  +  NaCl  +  HgO  is  most 
readily  obtained,  and  forms  large  crystals. 

When  yeast  is  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  grape-sugar,  fermenta- 
tion soon  sets  in,  the  sugar  being  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
ethyl  alcohoL 

By  the  acting  with  sodium  amalgam  on  its  aqueous  solution,  it  is 
converted  into  mannite;  at  the  same  time  some  hexyl  alcohol  is 
formed  together  with  ethyl  alcohol  and  isopropyl  alcohoL 

This  reaction,  together  with  the  fact  that  dextrose  reduces  the  salts 
of  sUver  and  other  metals,  shows  that  this  sugar  is  the  first  aldehyde 
of  the  hexad  alcohol  mannite.  By  farther  oxidation  it  is  converted  first 
into  monobasic  gluconic  acid,  and  then  into  bibasic  saccharic  acid. 
The  connections  existing  between  these  bodies  appear  clearly  in  the 
foUowing  formulee :— 

Mannite.  Dextrose.  Gluconic  Acid.         Saccharic  Acid. 

CH2.OH  CH2.OH  GH2.OH  CO.OH 


I  I  I 

CH.OH  CH.OH  CH.OH  CH.OH 


II 
CH.OH  CH.OH  CH.OH  CH.OH 


I  I  I 

CH.OH  CH.OH  CH.OH  CH.OH 


I 
CH.OH  CH.OH  CH.OH  CH.OH 

CH2.OH  COH  CO.OH  CO.OH 


LEVCLOSE  CgHigOg 

This  left-handed  sugar  is  found  mixed  with  dextrose,  and  often 
also  with  cane-sugar  in  different  kinds  of  fruit,  and  in  honey.  As 
the  two  glucoses  generally  occur  in  equal  quantities,  they  must  have 
been  derived  from  cane-sugar  originally  contained  in  the  plants,  and 
which  by  the  action  of  acids  or  ferments  has  been  transformed  into 
inverted  sugar. 

To  prepare  pure  levulose  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  is  heated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liquid  mixed  in  a  mortar  with  slaked 
lime,  whereby  a  solid  lime-compound  of  levulose  is  formed,  while 
that  of  dextrose  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  removed  by  strong 
pressure.  The  dry  residue  is  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid, 
and  the  filtrate  concentrated  by  evaporation. 

Levulose  is  a  colourless  uncrystallizable  syrup,  and  is  more  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol  than  dextrose.  It  reduces  the  salts  of  silver  and 
copper  like  dextrose,  and  readily  undergoes  fermentation  in  contact 
with  yeast. 
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On  heating,  it  is  converted  into  lewlosan  CgH^^Og,  an  amorphous 
mass,  which  may  be  reconverted  into  levulose  by  boiling  it  with  a 
dilute  acid. 

By  saturating  a  dilute  solution  of  levulose  with  chlorine,  and 
then  treating  the  liquid  with  silver  oxide,  no  gluconic  acid  is  formed, 
but  glycollic  acid. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  constitution  of  levulose  is  diifferent 
from  that  of  dextrose ;  it  is  also  the  aldehyde  of  a  hexad  alcohol 
radical,  and  its  constitution  may  be  expressed  by  the  following 
formula,  which  at  least  readily  explains  why  it  is  easily  resolved  into 
glycollic  acid:—  ^g-  qjj 

I    '' 
CH.OH 


HO.C— CH^-OH 


I 
CH.OH 


COH 

Kow,  as  cane-sugar  has  to  be  regarded  as  an  ether,  its  constitution 
would  be  as  follows  :^—  ^-g-  q-tt 

z 


i 


H.OH 
0H.OH 


CH.OH 

I 
CH 

I    > 
GW 

CH 

CH'^ 


HO.C— CH„.OH 

I        J 
CH.OH 


CH2.OH 


This  formula  shows  that  cane-sugar  contains  the  group  hydroxyl 
eight  times,  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  its  forming  an  acetic  ether  con- 
taining eight  acetyls  (page  286) ;  and  further,  it  is  shown  that  in  cane- 
sugar  the  aldehyde-group  COH  is  not  present;  it  acts  therefore  as 
reducing  agent  only  after  being  resolved  into  dextrose  and  levulose. 

TT    2 
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GALACTOSE 

Is  formed  (probably  together  with  dextrose)  by  boiling  milk-sugar 
with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  microscopic  prisms, 
and  is  readUy  soluble  in  water. 

It  is  very  easily  fermentable,  and  reduces  alkaline  copper-solutions 
like  the  two  other  glucoses.  From  dextrose  it  differs  not  only  by  the 
greater  dextro-rotatory  power  of  its  solution,  but  also  by  yielding  on 
oxidation  only  mucic  acid  (twice  as  much  as  the  same  weight  of 
milk-sugar).  When  inverted  milk-sugar  is  treated  with  water  and 
sodium  amalgam,  it  yields  dulcite  and  mannite. 

Besides  these  three  glucoses,  we  are  acquainted  with  several  other 
varieties,  which  all  possess  the  property  of  being  readily  fermentable. 
The  following  bodies,  however,  differ  from  the  glucoses  by  not  under- 
going fermentation  in  presence  of  yeast,  and  by  not  being  converted 
into  a  glucose  or  fermentable  sugar  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids. 

Sorbin  CgHigO^  occurs  in  the  berries  of  the  mountain-ash,  and  forms 
large  crystals,  having  a  very  sweet  taste.  When  treated  with  chlorine 
and  silver  oxide,  it  is  oxidized  to  glycollic  acid. 

Inosite  C^H^gOg  +  2H2O  has  been  found  in  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  &c.,  in  green  kidney-beans  and 
the  unripe  fruits  of  other  Papilionaceee,  and  also  in  other  plants. 
It  forms  large  transparent  rhombic  ctystals,  which  lose  their  water  of 
crystallization  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
has  a  sweet  taste.  By  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  to 
oxalic  acid,  but  the  concentrated  acid  converts  it  into  an  explosive 
nitric  ether,  called  nitro-inosite  G^^I^O^q. 

Eucalyn  CgHjgO^  is  obtained  together  with  ethyl  alcohol  by  the 
fermentation  of  melitose,  and  forms  an  uncrystallizable  syrup : — 

CiaHgaOn  +  H^O  =  200^  +  2G^ILfi  -f  G.U^f^^  , 


(3)   AMYLOSES   (CeOioHs)^ 
STARCH,   OR  AMYLUM. 

This  important  and  widely-diffused  body  is  found  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  nearly  every  plant.  It  is  most  abundant  in  grain,  in 
rice,  and  a  great  many  other  seeds,  and  in  certain  roots  and  tubes,  as 
in  potatoes,  and  in  the  stem  of  several  palm-trees. 

Starch  is  a  soft,  white  powder,  which  under  the  microscope  is  seen 
to  be  destitute  of  crystalline  structure,  being  made  up  of  transparent 
rounded  granules,  possessing  an  organized  structure.  The  starch- 
granules  of  different  plants  vary  much  both  in  form  and  magnitude 
fsee  Figs.  12  and  13),  the  average  diameter  being  of— 
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Potato-starch .  0185  mm. 

Sago-3tarch 0-071'  „ 

Wheat-starch 0050  „  , 

Starch  from  Gkcnopodium  Qainaa  .  0-002  „ 

Starch  ia  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When 
it  is  heat«d  with  water  above  60°,  the  granuli^  burst,  and  form  a  thick 
mucilaginous  mass,  called  "  starch-paste,"  On  boiling  starch  with 
a  la:^  quantity  of  water  for  a  long  time,  the  particles  become  bo 
finely  divided,  that  they  pass  through  iilter-paper,  and  on  continuing 
the  boiling  a  complete  solution  of  starch  is  effected.  When  alcohol 
is  added  tio  the  clear  liquid  thus  obtained,  soluble  starch  is  precipitated, 
a  white  amorphous  powder,  which  is  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Both  insoluble  and  soluble  starch  combine  with  iodine,  forming  a 
deep-blue  compound,  which,  when  heated  with  water,  becomes  colour- 
less ;  biit  on  cooling  the  blue  colour  appears  again.  Bromine  imparts 
to  starch  an  orai^e  colour. 


Pio.  12.— Potito-ttKCh.  Fio.  18.— Whea^Bl^l^ch. 

A  hot  solution  of  starch  is  precipitated  by  lime-water,  baryta- 
water,  and  basic  lead  acetate,  insoluble  compounds  of  starch  with  the 
oxides  being  formed. 

Cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  starch  with  the  forma- 
tion of  amylum-Bulphuric  acid.  The  concentrated  nitric  acid  converts 
it  without  the  evolution  of  gase.3  into  the  nitrate  C^jH^gO^NOg  called 
xyldidin,  which  on  addition  of  water  is  precipitatS  as  a  white 
powder.  The  dry  substance  burns  like  gunpowder,  and  detonates  by 
percussion. 

When  starch  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  acetic  anhydride  in  140°, 
it  is  converted  into  hexaeetyl-amylvm  Gi^^Jfi^fiXO^^  a  white 
amorphous  body ;  which  is  not  coloured  blue  by  iodine,  and  when 
treated  with  alkalis  is  resolved  into  starch  and  acetic  acid. 
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DEXTRIN. 

This  body,  which  is  also  called  British  Gum,  is  an  amorphous  white 
powder  or  gum-like  mass,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
occurs  in  small  quantity  in  plants  and  in  the  flesh.  It  is  obtained 
by  heating  starch  above  150°,  or  by  exposing  starch  moistened 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  to  a  temperature  of  110**. 
Dextrin  is  also  formed  by  heating  starch-paste  to  70"*,  and  adding  to 
it  an  infusion  of  malt,  or  boiling  it  for  a  short  time  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  active  principle  of  malt  is  a  ferment  called 
'*  Diastase,"  of  which  a  very  small  quantity  is  sufficient  to  convert  a 
very  large  quantity  of  starch  into  dextrin.  By  the  further  action  of 
diastase  or  sulphuric  acid  upon  dextrin,  it  assimilates  water,  and 
is  converted  into  dextrose. 

Hexacetyl'dextrin  Gi^i^{G^fi)fi^  is  obtained  by  heating  dextrin 
or  starch  with  acetyl  anhydride  to  160*" ;  it  is  a  white  amorphous  body, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  yieldincr 
again  dextrin  by  the  action  of  alkalies. 


GUMS. 

The  name  gum  is  used  to  designate  a  number  of  bodies  occurring 
in  many  plants;  they  are  all  amorphous,  more  or  less  soluble  in 
water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  on  boiling  them  with  •  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  they  are  converted  into  a  glucose. 

Oum-arabio  and  gum-senegal  are  the  produce  of  different  kinds  of 
acacia.  They  form  colourless  or  yellow  rounded  irregular  masses, 
which  are  more  or  less  transparent,  and  dissolve  in  water  to  a  thick 
viscid  solution.  These  gums  consist  of  the  potash  and  lime  com- 
pounds of  Arabin,  To  prepare  this  compound,  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  gum-arabic,  and  the  arabin  precipitated 
by  alcohol.  It  is  a  white,  amorphous,  tasteless  mass,  which  when 
dried  at  100°  has  the  composition  Gi2^2o^iq  +  H^O ;  at  150**  it 
becomes  anhydrous.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  mucic  and  saccharic 
acids.  When  arabin  is  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted into  arabiTiose  CgHjgOg,  a  non-fermentable  sugar,  crystallizin<y 
in  rhombic  needles,  and  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  strongly  to 
the  right. 

Cerasin  is  the  insoluble  part  of  the  gum  of  the  cherry-tree  and 
plum-tree,  and  is  also  found  together  with  arabin  in  beet-root ;  it  forms 
with  cold  water  a  thick,  mucilaginous  liquid.  A  similar  substance  is 
gum-tragacanth. 

Mucilage  occurs  in  many  plants,  as  in  the  kernels  of  the  quince. 
In  linseed,  in  salep  (the  roots  of  orchis  species),  in  the  root  of  the 
marsh-maUow,  &c. ;  it  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  forming  a  thick,  more 
Dt  less  opaque  liquid, 
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INULTN 

Occurs,  together  with  synanthrose  (page  287),  in  the  roots  of  Inula 
Selenium,  Helianthus  tuberosus,  &c.  It  is  a  light,  white  powder, 
which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  In  hot  water  it  dissolves 
to  a  mucUaginous  liquid,  from  which,  on  cooling,  the  greater 
part  of  inulin  is  again  deposited  as  powder.  Iodine  imparts  a 
brown  colour  to  it.  By  boiling  with  dilute  acids  it  is  converted 
into  levulose. 


GLTCOGEN 

Is  a  white,  amorphous  powder,  resembling  starch,  and  occurring  in  the 
liver  of  several  animals,  and  in  the  tissues  of  the  embryo,  in  the 
yolk  of  egg,  and  some  mollusca.  It  dissolves  in  cold  water  to  an 
opalescent  liquid,  and  gives  a  brown  colour  with  iodine.  By 
the  action  of  ferments  or  dilute  acids  it  is  readily  converted  into 
dextrose. 


CELLULOSE,   OB  LIGNIN, 

Forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  solid  parts  of  all  plants.  The 
pure  substance  is  readUy  prepared  by  treating  fine  linen  or  cotton 
with  dilute  potash-solution,  dilute  acids,  ether,  &c.,  to  remove  all 
adhering  impurities.  In  the  pure  state  it  is  perfectly  white,  exhibit- 
ing the  structure  of  that  part  of  the  plant  from  which  it  has  been 
obtained.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  readily 
soluble  in  a  solution  of  cupric  hydroxide  in  ammonia.  On  adding  an 
acid  to  this  solution,  it  is  precipitated  as  an  amorphous  mass. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  in  the  cold ;  on  adding 
water  to  this  solution,  white  amorphous  flakes  separate  out,  which 
are  coloured  blue  by  iodine,  like  starch.  By  the  continued  action  of 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  dextrin  and  dextrose. 

If  unsized  paper  be  dipped  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  cold  mixture 
of  two  volumes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  one  volume  of 
water,  and  then  washed  with  water  and  ammonia,  the  so-called  parch- 
ment  paper  is  obtained. 

By  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  cellulose,  it  is  without 
change  of  form  converted  into  a  nitric  ether,  the  composition  and 
properties  of  which  vary  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation. 

Gun-cotton  Gi2^uO^{^Os)6^ — ^^  prepare  this  body,  cotton-wool  is 
first  immersed  in  a  boiling  dilute  solution  of  potassium  carbonate, 
then  washed  with  water  and  well  dried.  It  is  now  steeped  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  cold  mixture  of  one  part  of  concentrated  nitric  acid 
and  three  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  then  squeezed,  and  again  placed  in  a 
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A  small  quantity  of  sugar  is  at  the  same  time  converted  into  other 
products;  about  2*5  per  cent,  being  transformed  into  glycerin  and 
0*6  to  0*7  into  succinic  acid. 

The  yeast  which  is  formed  in  the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  grape 
and  other  kinds  of  fruit,  and  of  malt-wort,  is  produced  from  soluble 
albuminous  bodies  contained  in  fruit  and  corn.  It  consists  of  one  of 
the  lowest  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  (Tonda  cerevisice),  and 
under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  little  oval,  transparent 
globules,  haying  a  diameter  of  not  more  than  0*1  mm.,  and  often 
coheriug  in  clusters  and  strings.  Tliey  are  propagated  by  budding, 
and  quickly  die  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  their  highest  state  of 
development.  In  contact  with  air  and  water,  yeast  soon  undergoes 
putrefaction. 

Lactic  Fermentation, — ^This  kind  of  fermentation  takes  place  by 
adding  putrefying  cheese  to  a  dilute  solution  of  glucoses,  cane-sugar, 
milk-sugar,  or  gum,  and  exposing  it  to  a  temperature  of  25°  to  35°. 

CgHigO^  =  2C3lIg03 

Acids  prevent  lactic  fermentation,  and  therefore  chalk  or  zinc 
oxide  is  added  to  keep  the  solution  neutral.  Together  with  lactic 
acid,  a  certain  quantity  of  mannite  is  always  produced,  and  also  a 
peculiar  microscopic  fungus  consisting  of  small  globules. 

Butyric  Fermentation, — When  the  semi-solid  mass  of  calcium 
lactate  formed  in  lactic  fermentation  is  exposed  to  a  temperature 
above  36°,  it  redissolves,  being  converted  into  soluble  calcium  buty- 
rate.  At  the  same  time  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  living  micro- 
scopic organism  having  a  cylindrical  shape  and  a  length  of  about 
making  its  0  02  mm.  appears  in  the  liquid. 

MtLcic  Fermentation, — Under  certain  conditions  which  are  not  quite 
understood,  dextrose  undergoes  mucic  fermentation,  the  products  of 
which  consist  of  lactic  acid,  mannite  and  a  kind  of  gum ;  a  micro- 
scopic fungus  in  the  shape  of  small  globules,  adhering  in  rings, 
making  its  appearance  at  the  same  time. 

Other  kinds  of  femjentation  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
Glucosides. 


TERPENES  AND  CAMPHORS, 

This  groiip  consists  of  a  number  of  compounds,  containing  ten 
atoms  of  carbons  in  the  molecule.  The  terpenes  are  hydrocarbons, 
having  the  common  formula  G^qH.^q,  and  possessing  very  similar  che- 
mical properties,  whilst  their  physical  properties  vary ;  the  different 
compounds  having  different  boiling-points,  specific  gravities,  &c. 
Their  odour  also  varies  much,  and  most  of  them  are  optically  active ; 
some  turning  the  place  of  polarization  to  the  right,  others  to  the  left. 
The  cause  of  this  physicaliaomevism  is  not  yet  known. 
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The  camphors  contain  oxygen,  and  most  of  them  exhibit  the 
character  of  alcohols. 

Most  of  the  teipenes,  as  weU  as  camphors,  exist  in  plants  as  essential 

or  volatile  oils. 


OIL  OF  TURPENTINE  Cj^Hj^. 

All  the  trees  belonging  to  the  order  Coniferse  contain  resins  and 
liquid  hydrocarbons ;  a  mixture  of  both  exudes  as  an  oleo-resinous 
juice  from  the  barks  of  these  trees,  and  is  called  turpentine.  When 
turpentine  is  distilled,  either  alone  or  with  water,  the  hydrocarbons 
volatilize,  and  resin  is  left  behind. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  obtained  from  different  species  of  Fimis  and 
Ahies;  it  is  a  limpid,  mobile  liquid,  with  the  specific  gravity  0.89, 
and  boiling  at  160°.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily 
dissolves  in  strong  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid;  with  ether  and 
absolute  alcohol  it  mixes  in  any  proportion.  Oil  of  turpentine 
dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  resins,  and  many  other  bodies  which 
are  insoluble  in  water.  It  readily  absorbs  oxygen,  converting  it  into 
ozone,  which  gradually  oxidizes  the  oil,  forming  resinous  products. 

The  oils  of  turpentine  of  different  origin  exhibit  considerable 
diversities  in  their  optical  properties.  The  French  oil  (from  Pinus 
maritima),  as  well  as  the  oils  from  Pimis  Larix  and  Ahus  peotinata, 
turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left,  whilst  English  turpentine- 
oil  (from  Finns  avstralis)  turns  it  to  the  right. 

These  different  varieties  are  converted  into  new  optical  modifica^ 
tions,  by  repeated  distillation  or  by  the  action  of  acids.  It  also  appears 
that  the  oil  contained  in  the  plants  is  different  from  that  which  is 
obtained  by  distillation.  Thus,  on  distilling  the  young  branches  of 
the  pine  with  water,  an  oil  is  obtained  possessing  an  agreeable 
odour,  which  is  changed  into  that  of  the  common  oil  by  distilling  it 
over  potash* 

When  oil  of  turpentine  is  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  is 
oxidized  to  acetic  acid,  propionic  acid,  butyric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  terebio 
acid,  and  other  compounds.  Terebic  acid  C^Hj^O^  crystallizes  in 
colourless  prisms,  and  is  resolved  by  heat  into  carbon  dioxide  and 
pyroterehic  acid  CgHj^Og  (see  page  270). 

Terpin  or  Hydrate  of  Tv/rpentine-oU  G^qH^qO^  +  HgO* — Oil  of 
turpentine  slowly  combines  with  water,  forming  terpin  ;  this  combina- 
tion takes  place  more  quickly  if  an  acid  be  present.  To  prepare  this 
compound,  eight  volumes  of  the  oil  are  mixed  with  two  volumes  of 
weak  nitric  acid  and  one  volume  of  alcohol ;  the  mixture  is  exposed 
to  the  sunlight,  and  frequently  shaken.  Terpin  crystallizes  in  large 
rhombic  prisms,  melting  at  100°  with  loss  of  one  molecule  of  water ; 
the  anhydrous  compound  sublimes  at  150°  in  needles.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  in  boiling 
water. 
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Terpinol  Cg^Hj^O  is  obtained  by  boiling  terpin  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids.  It  is  a  colouriess  and  very  refractive 
oil,  smelling  like  hyacinths,  and  boiling  with  partial  decomposition 
at  168°. 

When  terpin  is  heated  with  alkalis  to  400*^,  it  is  converted  into 
terehentic  acid  CgHg^Og,  crystallizing  in  small  needles,  melting  at  90°, 
and  boiling  at  250°. 

Terpens  MoTwhydrochloride  C^^^HiyCl. — When  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
is  passed  itito  oil  of  turpentine,  two  isomeric  hydrochlorides  are 
produced.  One,  being  a  solid,  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  brilliant 
prisms,  melting  at  115°,  and  boiling  at  a  higher  temperature  with 
partial  decomposition.  This  body  has  a  strong  odour  resembling  that 
of  camphor ;  by  passing  its  vapour  over  quicklime  at  200°,  it  is 
resolved  into  hydrochloric  acid,  and  camphilene  G^qH^q,  a  liquid  which 
is  optically  inactive. 

The  second  hydrochloride  is  a  liquid,  which  by  distillation  over 
quicklime  yields  optically  inactive  camphilene  Cj^Hig.  The  liquid 
compound  is  easily  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  which  does  not  act  on  the 
solid  modification. 

Terpene  DihydrocMoride  Ci^H^gClg  is  formed  when  oil  of  turpentine 
is  left  for  several  weeks  in  contact  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
when  the  gaseous  acid  is  passed  into  terpin  or  terpinol.  It  forms 
colourless  crystals,  and  yields  by  distillation  over  quicklime  a 
terpene,  smelling  like  rosemary. 

All  these  diflfereut  terpenes  may  again  be  combined  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  hydrochlorides  thus  formed  are  converted  into  new 
modifications  of  turpentine  oil  by  distilling  them  with  quicklime, 
but  all  yield  at  the  end  one  and  the  same  product,  called  terebene 
C\(jHig.  The  same  body  is  produced  together  with  dieterebene  Cg^Hg^, 
when  oil  of  turpentine  is  treated  with  boron  fluoride  or  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  Terebene  has  also  been  obtained  synthetically  from 
amylene  CgHj^j,  which  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  is  converted 
into  diamylene  G^qH^q  (page  234).  By  heating  diamylene  dibromide 
with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  rutykne  Cj^H^g,  and  the  dibromide  of 
this  hydrocarbon  again  loses  hydrobromic  acid  by  the  action  of  potash, 
and  is  converted  into  terebene. 

Terebene  is  a  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  156°,  and  smelling  like 
thyme ;  it  is  optically  inactive,  and  forms  with  hydrochloric  acid  a, 
semi-hydrochloride  (G^oSi^Q^GUl, 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  oil  of  turpentine,  substitution- 
products  are  formed,  which  are  but  little  known.  When  chlorine 
is  passed  over  the  solid  monohydrochloride,  a  yellow  liquid, 
C10H12CI4.HCI,  is  formed,  which  easily  splits  up  into  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  tetrachloroferpene  Ci^HioCL,  colourless  crystals  melting 
at  110°. 

When  bromine  is  added  to  well-cooled  oil  of  turpentine  or  terpine, 
terpene  dibromide  G^H^qBt^  is  formed ;  it  is  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  and 
a  very  unstable  compound,  which  by  heating  it  with  aniline  to  180° 
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loses  hydrobromic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  cymene  Ci^H^^,  an 
aromatic  hydrocarbon  occurring  in  several  volatile  oils. 

Iodine  acts  violently  on  oil  of  turpentine  ;  when  a  large  quantity 
is  added  at  once,  an  explosive  reaction  takes  place,  and  the  liquid 
frequently  takes  fire ;  but  by  adding  the  iodine  only  gradually,  and 
then  heating  the  solution  for  some  time,  cymene  and  hydriodic  acid 
are  formed. 

This  transformation  of  oil  of  turpentine  into  cymene  explains  its 
constitution ;  cymene  is  methyl-isopropyl-benzene  (see  Aromatic  Com- 
pounds), and  is  produced  by  abstracting  two  molecules  of  hydro- 
bromic acid  from  terpene  dibromide :  this  reaction  is  explained  by 
the  following  formulae : — 

Oil  of  Turpentine.  Terpene  Dibromide.  Cymene. 

GI13  ^-^s  ^-^3 
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Whether  terebene  has  the  same  constitution  as  oil  of  turpentine 
is  not  known ;  but  supposing  it  was  so,  the  synthesis  of  this  hydro- 
carbon from  amylene  may  ako  easily  be  explained : — 

Two  molecules  of  Amylene.  Terebene. 
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TERPENES  FBOM  CITSUS  SPECIES. 


These  hydrocaxlaons  occur  chiefly  in  the  peels  of  the  fruit  of  these 
trees,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  fragrant  odour. 

Lemon-oil  from  the  friiit  of  Citrus  Zimonum  consists  principally  of 
citrene  Gj^jg,  boiling  at  170°,  and  turning  the  plane  of  polarization 
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to  the  rigtt.  Its  chemical  properties  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
turpentine  oil ;  it  yields  a  solid  hydrate,  and  crystalline  hydrochlorides. 
With  bromine  and  aniline  it  forms  cymenOi  Similar  terpenes  exist 
in  the  oils  of  orange-peel,  bergamot,  &c. 


TEfiPENES  FROM  OTHEE  SOtJRCES. 

These  hydrocarbons  are  found  in  a  great  number  of  volatile  oils, 
some  of  them  consisting  only  of  terpens,  such  as  oils  of  lavender,  juniper, 
copaiba,  cubebs,  pepper,  elemi,  and  the  camphor-trees.  Others  are 
mixtures  of  terpenes  with  acids,  as  oil  of  valerian ;  or  with  aldehydes, 
as  oil  of  chamomile,  which  contains  angelicaldehyde.  A  great 
number  of  essential  oils  also  contain,  besides,  terpenes,  camphors, 
cymene,  or  other  aromatic  compounds. 


CAOUTCHOUQ  Al^D  GUTTA-PERCHA. 

Caotdchouc  or  India-rubber  is  the  dried  milky  juice  of  several 
tropical  trees  {Ficus  elastica,  Jatropha  elastica,  Siphonia  CaJiuchUy  &c.). 
The  fresh  juice  has  an  acid  reaction;  on  mixing  it  with  water, 
caoutchouc  separates  gradually  out  as  a  white  curdy  precipitate, 
which  dries  up  to  a  gum-like  masSi  The  black  colour  of  the  com- 
mercial article  is  due  to  the  effect  of  smoke ;  it  may  be  purified  by 
dissolving  it  in  chloroform,  and  precipitating  the  clear  solution  with 
spirits  of  wine.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons, 
polymeric  with  the  terpenes.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol ; 
with  ether  or  petroleum  it  forms  a  gelatinous  mass,  and  partially 
dissolves.  It  is  completely  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  benzene, 
chloroform,  and  carbon  disulphide.  When  cold  it  is  hard  and  tough ; 
on  heating  it  becomes  soft  and  elastic ;  and  at  a  temperature  above 
the  boiling-point  of  water  it  melts,  but  on  cooling  does  not  return  to 
the  original  state,  but  remains  soft  and  viscid. 

It  is  much  used  for  the  manufacture  of  waterproof  and  elastic 
fabrics,  for  elastic  tubing,  &c.,  and  is  a  most  valuable  substance  for 
the  chemists,  as  it  is  only  affected  by  a  very'few  chemical  agents. 

Caoutchouc  combines  in  different  proportions  with  sulphur.  The 
so-called  vulcanized  India-rubber,  which  is  much  more  elastic  than 
common  caoutchouc,  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  latter  intimately 
with  sulphur  by  means  of  carbon  disulphide ;  it  contains  about  2 
to  3  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  By  mixing  it  with  about  half  its  weight 
of  sulphur,  it  is  converted  into  a  hard,  homy  mass,  called  "  Ebonite  '* 
or  "Vulcanite,"  which  is  much  used  for  making  combs,  disks  for 
electric  machines,  &c. 

By  destructive  distillation,  caoutchouc  jrields  an  oily  liquid,  con- 
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taining  Isopropene  CgHg,  boiling  at  37®,  and  caoiUehene  Cj^Hi^  boiling 
atl7r. 

Gutta-percha  is  the  hardened  milky  juice  of  Isonandra  Outta,  a 
tree  growing  in  different  parts  of  India.  It  is  harder  and  less  elastic 
than  caoutchouc,  but  in  warm  water  it  becomes  quite  soft,  and  can 
then  be  formed  into  any  shape.  It  has  the  same  composition  as 
caoutchouc,  and  dissolves  in  the  same  solvents  as  the  latter.  By 
destructive  distillation,  it  yields  isopropene,  caoutchene,  and  a  heavy 
oil  caUed  heveene,  which  appears  to  be  polymeric  with  these  other 
hydrocarbons. 


CAMPfiOild. 
• 

Common  Camphor,  or  if  apart  Camphor  C^^^fi^  is  obtained  in  Chiiia, 
and  Japan  by  distilling  the  branches  and  leaves  of  Lawrus  Camphora 
with  water.  It  is  a  colourless,  crystalline,  translucent  mass,  having 
a  powerful,  peculiar  odour  and  taste.  By  sublimation  it  may  be 
obtained  in  brilliant  ciystals.  It  melts  at  175°>  and  boils  at  204**. 
Camphor  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  acetic  acid*  Small  pieces  thrown  on  water  move  about 
with  a  revolving  motion. 

When  camphor  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  several 
hydrocarbons  are  formed,  as  campholene  Cj^H^-,  a  liquid  boiling  at 
135°,  and  the  compounds  Ci^Hjg,  boiling  at  155  ,  and  G^qS^,  By  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentasmphide  on  camphor,  cymenc  CjqHj^^ 
(page  300)  is  formed : — 


5C,oHi,0  f  PA  =  5CioHi,  +  PA  +  5SH 


2 


On  heating  a  solution  of  camphor  in  toluene  with  sodium,  two 
compounds,  called  sodium-camphor  Ci^jHjgNaO  and  sodium  camphylate 
CioHjyNaO,  are  produced : — 

2CioHigO  +  Nag  =  CioHi^NaO  +  CioHi^NaO 

By  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  this  mixture,  the  sodium  is 

riTT    \ 

replaced  by  methyl,  and  methyl-camphor  p  ti^\^>  ^^^  camphyl- 

CH  )  ^io-^i*^J 

wMhyl  ether  Q  tj^I"^   ^^®  produced.  •   Ethyl    iodide    acts    in   an 

analogous  way ;  ethyl-camphor  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  230**. 

When  the  mixture  of  the  two  sodium-compounds  is  heated  in  a 
current  of  dry  carbon  dioxide  to  100°,  the  sodium  salts  of  campho^ 
carbonic  acid  Ci^HigO.COgH  and  of  borneol-carbonic  acid  C^QHgyO.COj 
are  formed.  On  dissolving  these  salts  in  water,  lactic  acid  is  de- 
composed, and  borneol  or  camphyl  alcohol  Cj^HigO  separates  out : — 


CioH 


^l }  CO,  +  H,0  =  C,^,fi  +  j^  }  CO, 
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Hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  from  the  filtrate  camphocarbonic 
acid,  which  separates  from  hot  alcohol  in  colourless  crystals,  melting 
at  119^  and  splitting  up  at  a  higher  temperature  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  camphor. 

MonocMorocamphor  Ci^H^gClO  is  a  colourless,  crystalline  mass, 
which  has  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  upon 
camphor. 

Monohromocamphor  Cj^HigBrO. — By  adding  bromine  to  a  solution 
of  camphor  in  chloTotorm,  campJwr  dibromide  C^q'K^qOBt^  is  obtained 
in  colourless  crystals ;  it  is  a  very  unstable  compound,  and  readily 
resolves  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  monohromocamphor,  which  crys- 
tallizes in  colourless  prisms. 

Camphor  Nitrate  IG^oRiqO)^2^5' — ^^^^  remarkable  compound  is 
produced  together  with  camphoric  acid,  when  camphor  is  boiled  for 
some  time  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  a  thick  oily  liquid,  having  a 
camphor-like  and  sour  smell ;  water  decomposes  it  into  nitric  acid 
and  camphor. 

Common  camphor  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right ;  a 
compound  having  the  greatest  resemblance  to  it,  but  exerting  a  left- 
handed  rotatory  action,  is  contained  in  the  volatile  oil  of  Pyreihrum 
Partheniwrriy  from  which  it  is  deposited  at  a  low  temperature  as  a 
crystalline  mass. 

Other  isomerides  of  camphor  occur  in  the  volatile  oils  of  artemisia, 
absinthium,  mentha,  pulegium,  and  other  labiate  plants,  and  also  in 
the  blue  oils  of  chamomile  and  galbanum, 

Bomeol,  Borneo  CampJwr,  or  Camphyl  Alcohol  CjoH^gO,  is  found  in 
the  old  trunks  of  Dryohalanops  Camphora^  a  tree  growing  in  Borneo, 
Java,  and  Sumatra,  and  has  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
common  camphor  (page  303),  and,  together  with  campholic  acid,  by- 
heating  camphor  with  an  alcoholic  potash  solution. 

Bomeol  forms  small  transparent  crystals,  smeUing  like  common 
camphor  and  pepper.  It  melts  at  198°,  and  boils  at  212°.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  common  camphor. 

Borneol  is  a  monad  alcohol ;  on  heating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
camphyl  chloride  Q>y^^Q\  is  formed,  a  body  resembling  solid  terpene 
monohydrochloride. 

CH  ") 

Camphyl-methyl  Ether  ^  tt  ^  r  O.-^The    formation   of  this  com- 

pound  from  common  camphor  has  already  been  described ;  it  is  a 
liquid  smelling  like  camphor,  and  boiling  at  194°'5. 

Camphyl  Acetate  ^^^  g  >-  0  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  acetic 

anhydride  upon  sodium  camphylate ;  it  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling 
at  230°,  and  possessing  a  camphor-like  odour. 

When  bomeol  is  heated  with  phosphorus  pentoxide,  it  is  resolved 
in  water,  and  Borv^ne  Gi^^^y  a  liquid  occurring  also  in  the  volatile 
oil  of  Laurus  Camphora  and  oil  of  valerian.  By  leaving  it  in  contact 
with  potash  solution,  it  is  converted  again  into  bornedl. 
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Levo-horneol  is  found  in  the  fusel  oil  of  spirits  from  madder-i-oot ; 
it  possesses  all  the  properties  of  borneol,  with  the  exception  that  it 
has  a  levo-rotatory  power,  whilst  borneol  turns  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion to  the  right. 

Geraniol,  or  Geranyl  Alcohol  C^^H^gO,  is  found  in  Indian  geranium 
oil.  It  is  a  strongly  refractive  liquid,  boiling  at  232°,  and  possessing 
a  very  agreeable  smell,  like  roses.  It  is  optically  inactive,  and  yields 
on  oxidation  valerianic  acid. 

Oeranyl  Chloride  G^^^^Gl  is  obtained  by  heating  geraniol  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  with  an  aromatic  smeU. 
By  acting  on  it  with  the  potassium  salts  of  valerianic,  benzoic  or 
cinnamic  acids,  the  geranyl-ethers  of  these  acids  have  been  produced. 
They  are  oily  liquids,  possessing  an  aromatic  odour. 

Digeranyl  Ether  p^^tr^^  f  0,  a  liquid  boiling  at  about  190*,  and 

smelling  like  peppermint,  is  formed  by  heating  geraniol  with  geranyl 
chloride. 

Oeraryl  Sulphide  T^^x?^  V  S  is  obtained  by  acting  with  geranyl 

chloride  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  sulphide;  it  is  a 
yellow  liquid,  possessing  a  very  disagreeable  smelL 

When  geraniol  is  heated  with  zinc  chloride  or  with  phosphorus 
pentoxide,  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  Oeraniene  G^qR^q,  a  limpid, 
mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  163°,  and  smelling  like  carrots. 

Other  isomerides  of  borneol  exist  in  the  oil  of  cajeput,  and  of 
coriander. 

Menthol,  or  Menthyl  Alcolwl  G^^^a  ®»  occurs  in  the  oil  of  pepper- 
mint. It  forms  colourless  prismatic  crystals,  smelling  strongly  like 
the  plant.     It  melts  at  36°,  and  boils  at  210°. 

Menthyl  Chloride  Gy^'Rypl  is  a  liquid  formed  by  heating  menthol 
with  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  menthol  is  heated  with  phosphorus  pentoxide,  Menthene 
CiqHjs  ^'^  produced,  a  liquid  boiling  at  163°. 

Encalyjptol  CjgHgoO  is  contained  in  the  leaves  of  Eucalyptus  globulus, 
8L  tree  growing  in  Tasmania.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  175°, 
and  possessing  an  aromatic  smell.  By  distilling  it  with  phosphorus 
pentoxide,  it  is  decomposed  into  water,  and  Eucalyptene  G^^^w  ^ 
liquid  boiling  at  165°. 

Patchouli  Oil. — This  substance  is  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  sub- 
stances having  the  composition  CjgHggO.  One  of  them,  called 
patchouli-camphor,  crystallizes  from  the  oil  on  standing  in  hexagonal 
prisms,  melting  at  55°,  and  boiling  at  296°.  On  distilling  it,  or  the 
liquid  portion  of  the  oil,  with  zinc  chloride,  Patchoulene  G^^^,  a 
liquid  boiling  at  250°,  is  formed. 


C 
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OXIDATION-PRODUCTS  OF  CAMPHORS. 

Campholic  Acid  C^^HigOg. — This  monobasic  acid  is  formed  by 
heating  camphor  with  potash-lime  to  400°,  and,  together  with 
borneol,  when  potassium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  petroleum,  at  130°. 
It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  from  alcohol  it  crystallizes  in 
prisms  melting  at  95°,  and  volatilizing  without  decomposition.  When 
campholic  acid  is  heated  with  phosphorus  pentoxide,  or  when  a 
campholate  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  campholene  GJ3.y^  is 
produced,  a  liquid  boiling  at  130° 

{CO  OH 
ro  OH  ^^  produced  by  the  action  of 

boiling  nitric  acid  on  camphor  or  campholic  acid.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  freely  in  boiling  water,  and  forms  scaly 
crystals,  having  a  faint  acid  taste,  and  melting  at  175°.  On  distilla- 
tion, it  splits  np  into  water,  and  camphoric  anhydride  CigH,^  4  p^  >■  0, 

which  sublimes  in  long,  brilliant  needles,  melting  at  217°.  When 
camphoric  acid  is  fused  with  potash,  it  yields  volatile  fatty  acids  and 
pimelic  acid  CyH^gO^  (see  page  236). 

Calcium  Camphorate  GqII^^(G02)oGb.  +  SH.fi  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and  forms  large  crystals.  When  it  is  heated  it  is  resolved  into 
calcium  carbonate  and  phorone  CgH^^O,  a  liquid  boiling  at  208°,  and 
yielding,  by  treatment  with  chromic  acid-solution,  carbon  dioxide, 
acetic  acid,  and  adipic  acid  CgHj^O^  (see  page  235). 

Levocamphoric  add  has  been  obtained  from  the  camphor  of 
Pyrethrum  Farthenium ;  it  differs  from  common  camphoric  acid  by 
having  a  left-handed  polarization ;  both  active  acids  combine,  forming 
an  inactive  acid,  corresponding  to  racemic  acid. 

(  VO  OH 
Camphoronic  Acid  CyH^^O  <  nnQvr  is   ^^  oxidation-product  of 

camphoric  acid,  and  may  be  isolated  from  the  mother  liquors  obtained 
in  the  preparation  of  the  latter  compound.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  crystallizing,  with  one  molecule  of  water,  in  small  needles  or 
shining  prisms,  possessing  a  rancid  and  strongly  sour  taste.  The 
anhydrous  acid  melts  at  115°,  and  distils  at  a  higher  temperature 
without  decomposition.  Although  a  bibasic  acid,  it  forms  also  salts 
containing  three  equivalents  of  a  metal,  resembling  in  that  respect 
deoxalic  acid  (page  240). 

(  CO  OH 

Oxycamphoronic  Acid  G^^yfiA  po'qtt  is  obtained  by  heating 

crystallized  camphoronic  acid  with  bromine  in  sealed  tubes  to 
130°  :— 

C^Hi^O,  -H  HgO  -h  Br^  =  C^H^^Oe  +  2HBr 

It  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  on  slowly  evaporating 
the  solution  in  splendid  monoclinic  prisms,  containing  one  molecule 
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of  water.  The  anhydrous  acid  melts  at  210^  and  may  be  distilled 
without  decomposition. 

On  fusing  camphoronic  or  oxycamphoronic  acid  with  caustic 
potash,  butyric  acid  and  carbon  dioxide  are  produced. 

Camphor  and  its  derivatives  are  nearly  allied  to  the  aromatic 
compounds ;  for,  by  simply  abstracting  the  elements  of  water  from 
camphor,  we  obtain  cymene  or  methyl-isopropyl  benzene  (page  301). 
The  constitution  of  camphor  and  some  of  its  derivatives  can  be  ex- 
plained by  assuming  the  following  formulae : — 

Camphor.  BomeoL 

I  C 

CH  OH 

HO   \b.  ho      OH.OH 

II        l>0  II       I 

HO      OH  HO      OH, 

V  \/ 

OH  OH 

I  I 

CHg  01x3 

Campholic  Acid.  Camphoric  Acid. 

0311^  C  gM^.  C  O2H 


OH  OH 

/\  /\ 

HjO      O.OH  H,0      OH, 

I      l>o  '1      ( 

HaC      CH  H-2^      CHg 

\/  \/ 

CH  CH 

I  I 

CH3  CO2H 


BESINS. 

The  terpenes,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  undergo  gradually  oxidation, 
become  more  and  more  viscid,  and  exhibit  an  acid  reaction ;  and 
at  last  are  converted  into  a  brittle,  amorphous  substance.  Such 
products  are  found  in  nature,  either  mixed  with  non-oxidized  hydro- 
carbons, being  called  halsams,  whilst  the  solid  and  brittle  products 
of  oxidation  of  the  terpenes  are  called  resins. 

The  resins  are  mixtures  of  weak  acids ;  they  dissolve  in  alkalis, 
forming  a  kind  of  soap. 

Common  Resin,  or  Colophony,  is  left  behind  by  distilling  turpentine 

X  2 
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with  water.  By  exhausting  it  with  cold  alcohol,  sylvic  acid  CgoHj^jOg 
goes  in  solution,  which  on  evaporation  crystallizes  in  flat  needles, 
melting  at  129^  and  solidifying  to  an  amorphous  mass.  It  is 
a  monobasic  acid,  forming  soluble  and  crystallized  salts  with  the 
alkali-metals,  whilst  those  of  the  other  metals  are  insoluble.  Besides 
sylvic  acid,  colophony  contains  the  isomeric  but  amorphous  pinic 
add, 

A  third  isomeride,  called  pimaric  acid,  exists  in  galipot,  the  resin 
of  Pinus  maritima.  It  forms  crystals  melting  at  149^  and  is  con- 
verted into  sylvic 'acid  by  distilling  it  in  vacuo, 

Gqpaibic  Acid  O2OH30O2  occurs  together  with  a  diterpene  CgoHgg 
and  sylvic  acid  in  copaiba  balsam ;  it  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
transparent  prisms. 

Guaiaretic  Acid  CjQHggO^  is  a  chief  constituent  of  guaiacum,  and 
crystallizes  in  colourless  brittle  needles,  melting  at  77°.  Besides  this 
compound,  guaiacum  contains  other  resinous  substances,  and  guaiadc 
CAyid  CgHgOj,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  sublimes  on  heating. 
When  a  solution  of  guaiacum  in  presence  of  an  alkali  is  acted  upon 
by  ozone,  nitrous  fumes,  chromic  acid,  ferric  chloride,  chlorine,  and 
other  oxidizing  agents,  it  assumes  a  fine  blue  colour. 

When  guaiacum  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields  guaiaceM 
CgHgO,  a  liquid  smelling  like  bitter  almonds,  and  gvuiacol  and  creosol, 
compounds  belonging  to  the  aromatic  group. 

Amber, — This  fossU  resin  occurs  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  either 
in  the  sea  or  in  the  sand,  and  has  also  been  found  together  with 
lignite  or  brown-coaL  It  is  an  amorphous,  brittle  mass,  having 
a  yellowish  or  brown  colour;  on  heating,  it  melts  at  about  280°, 
giving  off  an  aromatic  vapour.  It  contains  free  succinic  acid,  a  resin 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  amber-bitumen,  a  substance  insoluble  in  all 
solvents. 

Besides  these  resins,  there  exist  a  great  many  more,  most  of  which 
are  used  for  making  varnishes  and  for  other  purposes ;  but  they  have 
been  very  little  examined.  Many  of  them  contain  aromatic  compounds, 
or  yield  such  on  fuSon  with  caustic  potash.  These  will  be  mentioned 
again  when  these  bodies  are  described. 


AROMATIC  COMPOUNDS. 

This  large  group  has  obtained  its  name  from  the  fact  that  many  of 
its  members  occur  in  essential  oils,  balsams,  gum-resins,  and  sinnlar 
bodies,  possessing  an  aromatic  odour. 

All  aromatic  compounds  contain  at  least  six  atoms  of  carbon ;  they 
contain  a  common  nucleus,  in  which  the  six  carbon  atoms  are  linked 
together  in  such  a  way  that  six  combining  units  remain  unsaturated. 
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The  carbon  atoms  forming  the  aromatic  nucleus  are  united  together 
by  one  and  two  combining  units  alternately,  thus : — 


^0/%/ 


I 


The  most  simple  aromatic  hydrocarbon  is  benzene  C^Hg,  and  all 
other  compounds  belonging  to  the  group  are  derived  from  it  by 
replacing  hydrogen  by  other  elements  or  radicals. 

When  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  we  obtain 
chlorobenzene  CgH^Cl  (formerly  called  phenyl  chloride  ^)  a  body  differ- 
ing from  the  chlorides  of  the  alcohol  radical  by  being  a  much  more 
stable  compound,  and  not  undergoing  double  decomposition  with 
silver  salts,  hot  alcoholic  potash,  or  ammonia.  Other  aromatic  com^ 
pounds  containing  chlorine,  or  other  halogen-elements  combined  with 
the  aromatic  nucleus,  show  a  similar  behaviour ;  the  chlorine,  &c., 
being  much  more  firmly  combined  with  the  carbon  than  in  the 
haloid  compounds  of  other  radicals. 

The  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  aromatic  compounds  is 
very  characteristic ;  they  are  converted  into  nitro-compounds,  such  as 
nitrobenzene  CgH^.NOg,  nitrochlorobenzene  CgH^Cl.NOg,  &c.  Eeducing 
agents  convert  these  nitro-compounds  into  amido-compounds ;  thus 
nitrobenzene  yields  with  nascent  hydrogen,  amidobenzene  or  aniline 
CgHg.NHg ;  the  constitution  of  these  nitro-compounds  is,  therefore^ 
similar  to  that  of  nitro-ethane  CgHg.NOg  (see  page  113). 

Nitro-ethane.  Nitrobenzene. 

o  o 

^0  O^ 

Ethylamine.  Aniline. 

C2H3.NH2  CeH,.NH, 

The  aromatic  amido-compounds  combine  with  acids  like  the  amines, 
and  are  acted  upon  by  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  like  the 
latter,  forming  compounds  such  as : — 


Ethyl-amldobenzene.  Diethyl-amldobonzene. 

'     ~1    XT 

'2H5 


ii«nyi-aiuiuuut3u;£eiiu»  j^icbuyivHiUiuuuuiizie 


The  latter  compound  combines  with  ethyl  iodide,  forming  phenyl^ 
triethylammoninm  iodide  ^[0^115(02115)3],  a  crystallized  salt,  which, 

^  Phenyl  is  the  name  given  to  tbe  monad  group  CgH^, 
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when  acted  upon  by  silver  oxide  and  water,  yields  the  corresponding 
strongly  alkaline  and  caustic  hydroxide. 

Whilst  in  these  reactions  the  amido- compounds  show  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  the  compound  ammonias,  they  differ  from  the  latter 
in  several  respects;  thus  they  have  no  alkaline  reaction,  and  no 
ammoniacal  smelL 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  acts  on  aromatic  bodies  in  a  similar 
way  to  nitric  acid  ;  one  atom  of  hydrogen  combined  with  the  aromatic 
nucleus  being  replaced  by  the  monad  group  SOg-OH,  a  sulpho-add  is 
formed ;  benzene  yielding  benzenesulphonic  acid  CgHg.SOyOH. 

When  this  acid  is  fused  with  potash,  the  group  SOgH  is  replaced 
by  hydroxy!,  and  phenol  is  formed : — 

CeH6.S03K  +  KOH  =  SOgKg  +  CgHg.OH 

The  phenols  were  formerly  regarded  as  alcohols,  but  they  differ 
from  the  latter  compounds  in  many  respects.  By  oxidizing  agents 
they  are  not  very  readily  attacked,  and  yield  neither  aldehydes  nor 
ketones  or  acids.  They  have  the  character  of  weak  acids ;  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  hydroxyl  being  much  more  readily  replaced  by  a  metal  than 
this  is  the  case  in  the  true  alcohols. 

Thus  ethyl  alcohol  is  not  acted  upon  by  potash,  which  with  phenol 
readily  forms  water,  and  potassium  phenate  CgH^.OK. 

Another  characteristic  difference  between  alcohols  and  phenols  is 
found  in  the  action  of  concentrated  acids.  Hydrochloric  acid  and 
alcohol  yield  ethyl  chloride,  but  phenol  is  not  acted  upon  by  this  acid 
at  all.  Whilst  alcohol  is  converted  by  strong  nitric  acid  into  ethyl 
nitrate,  and  by  sulphuric  acid  into  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  the  phenols 
yield  substitution-products,  such  as  nitrophenol  CgH^(N02)0H,  and 

phenolsulphonic  acid  C^H^  -j  q^     i-^ 

C,H,.OH  +  SO,  {  gg  =  SO,  {  g  J  „  +  H,0 

C,H,OH  +  SO,  {  OH  =  SO,  {  2%,oB.  +  "^^ 

The  phenols  are  easily  reduced  again  to  the  corresponding  hydro- 
carbons by  passing  their  vapour  over  red-hot  zinc-dust : — 

CeH^.OH  +  Zn  =  CgHg  +  ZnO 

When  amines  or  amides  are  acted  upon  by  nitrous  acid,  the  group 
NHg  is  replaced  by  OH ;  by  the  same  reaction,  aromatic  aniido- 
compounds  may  be  converted  into  phenols;  the  reaction,  however, 
takes  place  in  two  stages.  Thus,  by  treating  aniline  nitrate  with 
nitrous  acid,  Diazobenzene  nitrate  is  formed  : — 

C„H,.NH,.HN03  +  HNO^  =  C,H,N2.N0,  -f  2Ufi 
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These  diazo-compounds  are  very  unstable  bodies,  and  the  diflferent 
transformations  which  they  undergo  are  of  great  interest,  as  by 
means  of  them  a  very  great  number  of  derivatives  can  be  obtained. 
Thus,  on  boiling  a  diazo-compound  with  water,  a  phenol  is  formed : — 

CeH5N2.NO«  +  H2O  =  CeH,.OH  +  N^  +  HNO3 

By  using  absolute  alcohol  instead  of  water,  the  group  Ng  is  replaced 
by  hydrogen,  the  alcohol  being  oxidized  to  aldehyde;  thus,  on 
treating  the  acid  sulphate  of  diazobenzene  in  this  way,  we  obtain 
benzene ; — 

By  acting  on  a  diazo-compound  with  strong  acids,  the  latter  take 
part  in  the  reaction ;  by  treating  diazobenzene  nitrate  with  nitric 
acid,  different  nitrophenols  are  formed,  whilst  hydriodic  acid  converts 
it  into  iodobenzene : — 

CeH,,N2.N03  +  HI  =  CeH^I  +  Nj  +  HNO3 

The  diazo-compounds  contain  the  dyad  group  Ng,  the  two  nitrogen- 
atoms  being  linked  together  by  two  combining  units  of  each ;  diazo- 
benzene is  therefore  a  monad  radical,  having  the  following  con- 
stitution : — 

By  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  amido-compounds,  or  by  that 
of  weak  reducing  agents  upon  nitro-compounds,  a  class  of  bodies  is 
obtained  called  azo-confipminds,  in  which  two  aromatic  nuclei  are 
linked  together  by  nitrogen : — 

Amidobenzene.  Azobenzene. 

C«H,.NH,  CA.N 

+  0g=  II  +2HjO 

The  aromatic  compounds,  containing  more  than  six  atoms  of  carbon, 
are  formed  .by  replacing  hydrogen  in  benzene  or  its  substitution- 
products  by  organic  radicals.  Thus  the  most  simple  homologue  of 
benzene  is  Methyl-benzene  or  TolucTie  C^Hg.CHg,  a  hydrocarbon  which 
in  its  chemical  properties  exhibits  a  close  analogy  to  benzene,  yield- 
ing readily  substitution-products  with  chlorine,  nitric  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  &c.  These  compounds  have  the  greatest  analogy  with  the 
benzene  derivatives  when  the  substitutions  have  taken  place  in  the 
aromatic  nucleus.  But  the  hydrogen  of  the  methyl  can  also  be 
replaced  by  other  elements  and  radicals ;  and  thus  compounds  are 
formed,  which  have  the  closest  resemblance  in  their  chemical  properties 
with  the  derivatives  of  marsh-gas.  By  replacing  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
in  the  methyl  of  toluene,  a  series  of  compounds  i«  obtained  containing 
the  alcohol-radical  Benzyl : — 
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TOLUENE,    METHYL- BENZENE   OR  PHENYL-METHANE. 


CeHg.CHj. 


MonochloTotoluene. 

^«^«  {  CHj 

Cresol  or  Methyl -phenoL 
Nitrotoluene. 
Amidotoluene. 


ICH 


8 


Cresolsnlphonic  Acid. 

roH 
c,kA  SO3H 


CH 


8 


Benzyl  Chloride. 

Cgiig.CH2Cl 


Benzyl  Alcohol. 
CgH5.CH2.OH 


Benzyl  Nitrite. 

C,H6.CH2.N0j 

Benzylamine. 
Benzylsniphnric  Acid. 

Benzaldehyde. 

CgHg.COH 

Benzoic  Acid. 

CgHg.CO.OH 


The  number  of  aromatic  compounds  is  very  large,  and  amoDgst 
them  a  gi'eat  number  of  isomerides  occur.  Thus  we  have  the 
following  isomeric  hydrocarbons  : — 


Dimethyl-benzene. 

^•^4ch;. 


^8^10 


j  Ethyl -benzene. 


Trimethyl-benzene. 

ca 


CeHj 


8 


CH, 
CH 


8 


Methyl-ethyl-benzene. 


Propyl-benzene. 

CeHg.CgHy 


But  these  formulae  do  not  exhaust  the  number  of  isomerides,  as 
isomerism  in  the  aromatic  group  can  also  be  caused  by  the  differcDt 
relative  positions  of  elements  or  radicals  combined  with  the  nucleus. 
Thus  we  find  that  dimethyl-benzene  exists  in  three  different  forms, 
the  cause  of  it  being  the  different  positions  of  the  two  methyls. 

If  we  represent  the  aromatic  nucleus  as  an  hexagon,  and  number 
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the  comers  where  the  carbon-atonis  are  supposed  to  be,  we  see  at 
once  that  three  isomeric  dimethyl-benzenes  may  exist : — 


6  A  2 


4 


The  methyl  groups  having  the  following  positions  : — 

1  :  2 
1:3 
1  :4 

No  farther  different  positions  of  the  two  methyls  are  possible,  for 
1  :  5  =  1  :  3  and  1  :  6  =  1  :  2. 

The  hydrocarbon  CgH^g,  which  we  have  represented  in  three 
isomeric  forms,  can  exist  in  eight  different  modifications.  There  are, 
first  of  all,  three  trimethyl-benzenes : — 

1:2:3 
1:2:4 
1:2:5 

Further,  there  can  exist  three  methyl-ethyl-benzenes  and  two 
propyl-benzenes,  one  containing  normal  propyl,  and  the  other 
isopropyl. 

As  the  isomeric  aromatic  hydrocarbons  have  generally  a  great 
resemblance  in  their  physical  properties,  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  have  means  for  distinguishing  them  from  each  other.  This 
can  easily  be  done  by  studying  their  products  of  oxidations. 

By  heating  an  aromatic  hydrocarbon  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid, 
one  of  the  alcohol  radicals  is  first  oxidized  to  carboxyl ;  methyl- 
benzene,  ethyl-benzene,  amyl-benzene,  &c.,  yielding  benzoic  acid. 
The  formation  of  this  acid,  therefore,  proves  the  existence  of  only  one 
alcohol  radical  in  an  aromatic  hydrocarbon. 

The  three  methyl-benzenes  as  well  as  ethyl-methyl-benzene  yield 

isomeric  methyl-henzoic  acids  C^H^  -!  nr)  r)o»8i^d  diethyl-benzene  yields 

as  first  product  of  oxidation,  ethyl-henzoic  acid  G^'H.  A  p^  Att.  Besides 
these  monobasic  acids,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  bibasic  acid 

r  CO  OH 

^6^4  i  ro  OH  f^^*^®^>  which  is  obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  using 

stronger  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  a  solution  of  potassium  dichromate 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  bibasic  acid  exists  of  course,  also,  in 
three  isomeric  modifications,  differing  from  each  other  by  their  physical 
properties,  as  well  as  those  of  their  salts.  In  the  same  way,  a  hydro- 
carbon containing  three   alcohol-radicals  will  yield  by  successive 
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oxidation  a  monobasic,  a  bibasic,  and  a  tribasic  acid^  one  alcohol- 
radical  after  the  other  being  oxidized  to  carboxyl. 

But  we  are  not  only  able  thus  to  fix  the  number  of  the  alcohol- 
radicals,  but  in  many  cases  we  are  in  a  position  to  determine  the 
relative  positions  of  these  radicals,  as  well  as  that  of  other  groups 
replacing  hydrogen  in  benzene,  as  the  following  examples  will 
show : — 

1 


6 
5 


0 

4 


2 
3 


fOH 


1  2 


«    *  (  OH    Hydroquinbne. 
C^jH^-J  QXT     Ortho-iodophenol. 

CgH^  <  QQ  Qg  Salicylic  Acid. 


1,3. 
Pyrocatechin. 


1,4. 
Eesorcin. 


Orthoxylene. 


^6^4  {  CO  OH  Pl^thalicAcid. 


Meta-iodophenol.    Para-oidophenol. 
Oxybenzoio  Acid.     ^"^^7^^^'' 

Isoxylene.  Methyl-toluene. 

IsophthaUc  Acid.    Tere^thaUc 

In  phthalic  acid,  the  two  carboxyls  occupy  the  positions  1,  2.  This 
we  know  from  the  fact  that  this  acid  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation 
of  naphthalene  Cj^jHg,  a  hydrocarbon  of  known  constitution,  and  in 
which,  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  two  carbon-atoms  are  linked  to 
two  adjoining  atoms  of  the  aromatic  nucleus. 

Isophthalic  acid,  belonging  to  the  series  1,  3,  is  obtained  hy 
oxidizing  isoxylene ;  this  hydrocarbon  has  been  prepared  from  mesi- 
tylene  or  trimethyl-benzene,  in  which  the  three  methyls  have  the 
symmetrical  positions  1,  3,  5,  This  follows  from  the  formation 
of  mesitylene,  which  is  obtained  by  heating  acetone  with  sulphuric 
acid  (page  153),  three  molecules  losing  three  molecules  of  water,  and 
the  residues  joining  together  thus  : — 


/ 
CO 


GHg  CH3 


/ 

CH 


CH 
\ 


3 


=  3H,0  + 


»" 


s 


C=CH 
CO  "  HC  0 

CH,  CHg— C— CH    CH, 

On  oxidizing  mesitylene,  we  obtain  monobasic  mesitylenic  acid 
CO.OH 

which,  when  heated  with  quicklime,  is  resolved  into 


CHj— CO— CHj 
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carbon  dioxide  and  isoxylene.  From  this  it  follows  that  in  isoxylene, 
as  well  as  in  isophthalic  acid,  the  two  radicals  have  the  positions  1,  3 
(=  1,  5  or  3,  5). 

Isophthalic  acid  is  also  produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of  the 
potassium  salts  of  formic  acid  and  sulphobenzoic  acid : — 

^^*  {  co$  +  ^^^^^  =  ^^*  {  coll  +  ^^8^H 

Now,  as  on  fusing  sulphobenzoic  acid  with  potash  we  obtain 
oxybenzoic  acid,  it  is  obvious  that  the  latter  is  also  a  member  of  the 
second  series. 

We  know  now  the  constitution  of  phthalic  acid  and  isophthalic 
acid,  and  therefore  also  that  of  terephthalic  acid,  in  which  the  car- 
boxyls  occupy  the  positions  1,4;  and  as  methyl-toluene  yields  on 
oxidation  terephthalic  acid,  the  methyl-groups  in  this  hydrocarbon 
have  the  same  position. 

Methyl-toluene  is  obtained  from  parabrometoluene,  which  on 
oxidation  yields  parabromobenzoic  acid;  and  on  fusing  the  latter 
compound  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  converted  into  para-oxybenzoic 
acid. 

When  the  potassium  salt  of  benzenedisulphonic  acid  is  heated 
with  potassium  cyanide,  the  nitrile  of  terephthalic  acid  is  produced ; 
and  by  fusing  benzenedisulphonic  acid  with  caustic  potash,  resorcin 
is  formed ;  the  latter  compound  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of 
caustic  potash  on  para-iodophenol. 

Thus  the  constitution  of  all  the  members  of  the  fourth  series  is 
perfectly  made  out,  and  consequently,  also,  that  of  oithoxylene  and  of 
salicylic  acid ;  moreover,  the  latter  acid  readily  splits  up  into  water 

f  CO 

and  salicylic  anhydride  CgH^  -j  q  >  whilst  its  isomerides  are  much 

more  stable ;  and  from  this  it  also  appears  very  probable  that  the  two 
side-chains  of  salicylic  acid  are  as  near  together  as  possible. 

Hydroquinone  differs  from  its  isomerides  by  readily  losing  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  when  treated  with  oxidizing  agents,  and  yielding 
quinone  CgH^Og,  which  by  nascent  hydrogen  is  very  easily  recon- 
verted into  hydroquinone. 

The  constitution  of  quinone  may  be  expressed  by  one  of  the 
following  formulae : — 

CO=CH— CH-  CH— CH— CO 

HC  HC 

^  /^  //\ 

HC     C=0  HC     C— 0 

„l       I  I      II      I 

HC     C=0  HC     C— () 

\/  \/ 

HC  HC 
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9 

The  first  formula  is  very  improbable,  for  we  cannot  assume  ttat 
the  closed  chain  of  carbon-atoms  would  be  so  readily  broken  by 
oxidation  and  closed  again  by  reduction.  The  second  formula  has 
also  to  be  rejected,  because  a  compound  having  this  constitution 
would,  with  nascent  hydrogen,  yield  CgHg(0H)2,  just  as  acetone  gives 
secondary  propyl  alcohol.  Moreover,  when  tetrachloroquinone 
CgCl^Og  is  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  it  is  not  converted 
into  CgClg,  which  compound  would  have  been  found  if  quinone  con- 
tained the  oxygen  combined.,  as  shown  in  the  second  formula ;  but  the 
product  consists  of  hexachlorobenzene  CgCl^.  Quinone  must  there- 
fore contain  the  dyad  group  ^^-  Now,  as  the  two  isomerides  of 

hydroquinone  do  not  yield  by  oxidation  a  quinone,  the  oxygen- 
atoms  must  occupy  such  a  position  that  they  can  easily  combine 
with  each  other ;  and  this  wiU  most  readily  take  place  if  they  are 
close  together  as  possible,  or  occupy  the  positions  1,  2.  Hydroqui- 
none  is  obtained  by  fusing  ortho-iodophenol  with  caustic  potash,  and 
consequently  this  body  belongs  to  the  first  group,  and  meta-iodophenol 
and  pyrocatechin  to  the  series  1,  3. 

Although  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  and  their  substitution-pro- 
ducts behave  in  most  of  their  reactions  like  saturated  compounds, 
yet  under  certain  conditions  they  can  be  made  to  combine  directly 
with  other  elements,  like  the  defines  and  other  non-saturated 
compounds. 

These  additive  products  still  contain  a  closed  chain  of  six  carbon- 
atoms  ;  the  connection  between  them  become  only  loosened.  From 
this  it  follows  that  no  more  than  six  monad  groups  can  be  added  to 
an  aromatic  compound,^  and  experience  has  proved  the  truth  of  this 
conclusion.  Thus  ^  benzene  can  combine  with  one,  two,  or  three 
molecules  of  chlorine,  or  three  molecules  of  hypochlorous  acid, 
forming  the  following  compounds : — 

Benzene  Bichloride CgHgCl^ 

Benzene  Tetrachloride CgHgCl^ 

Benzene  Hexachloride      ....  CgHgCl^ 

Benzene  Trichlorhydrate  ....  CgHeGl3(0H)3 

These  compounds  are  much  less  stable  than  the  pixjducts  of  substi- 
tution, and  are  again  readily  converted  into  compounds  in  which  the 
carbon-atoms  are  linked  together  in  the  same  manner  as  in  benzene 
itself. 

Thus,  on  treating  the  hexachloride  with  an  alcoholic  potash-solution 
it  is  resolved  into  three  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  one  of  tri- 
chloro-benzene.  In  these  reactions  benzene  behaves  exactly  like  ethene, 
which  combines  with  chlorine  to  ethene  dichloride — a  body  in  which 
the  two  carbon-atoms  are  linked  together  by  one  combining  unit  of 

*  Excepting,  of  course,  those  aromatic  oompounds  which  contain  non-saturated  radicals 
as  side-chains. 
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each.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash,  hydrochloric  acid  is  taken 
out,  and  chlorethene  CgHgCl  is  formed,  in  which  the  carbon-atoms 
are  again  linked  together,  as  in  ethene. 

Hydrogen  can  also  combine  with  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  but  only 
with  those  containing  alcohol-radicals.  The  number  of  atoms  of 
hydrogen  combining  with  the  hydrocarbon  appears  to  depend,  not 
only  on  the  number  of  these  radicals,  but  also  on  the  relative 
positions. 

To  obtain  these  additive  products,  the  hydrocarbon  is  heated  in 
sealed  tubes  with  phosphonium  iodide  (a  compound  of  hydriodic  acid 
with  hydrogen  phosphide).  The  hydriodic  acid  is  the  reducing  agent, 
being  decomposed  into  hydrogen  and  iodine,  which  latter  is  imme- 
diately acted  upon  by  the  hydrogen  phosphide,  and  again  converted 
into  hydriodic  acid ;  this  change  going  on  until  at  last  only  phos- 
phorus iodide  and  red  phosphorus  are  left  behind. 

By  subjecting,  benzene  to  this  reaction,  it  is  not  changed  even  at 
350°.  Methyl-benzene  combines  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
and  forms  the  hydrocarbon  CgHy.CHg.    Dimethyl-benzene  takes  up 

four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  yielding  CgHg-J  ^^.rr^,  and  trimethyl-benzene 

combines  with  six  atoms    of   hydrogen,    forming  the    compound 
fCH3 

There  exist  also  aromatic  acids  which  will  combine  with  hydrogen 
in  the  nascent  state. 


COMPOUNDS   WITH    SIX   ATOMS    OF    CARBON. 


BENZENE   OgHg. 

Benzene,  or  Benzol,  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refractive,  and  mobile 
liquid,  boiling  at  81°,  and  solidifying  at  0°,  to  colourless  crystals.  It 
has  a  density  of  0*899  at  0°,  and  of  0*878  at  20°,  and  a  peculiar 
aromatic  odour.  It  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  very  lumi- 
nous and  very  smoky  flame.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  iodine,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  fats,  resins,  and  many  other  compounds,  which  are 
insoluble  or  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  and  hence 
it  is  used  for  preparing  or  purifying  many  compounds. 

Benzene  has  been  produced  artificially  from  its  elements.  When 
acetylene,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (page  274),  may  be  formed  by  the 
direct  combination  of  carbon  with  hydrogen,  is  heated  in  a  long, 
narrow,  bent  bell-jar  to  a  temperature  at  which  the  glass  begins  to 
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sofben^  it  is  converted  into  polymeric  modifications,  the  principal  of 
which  is  Tri-acetylene  or  Benzene : — 

HC     CH  HC— CH 

/X      ^  /       X 

C  CH        =       HC  CH 

\       / 
HC^CH  HC=CH 

Benzene  is  also  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  many  organic 
substances,  and  is  contained  in  considerable  quantity  in  coal-naphtha 
(the  more  volatile  portion  of  coal-tar),  from  which  it  is  now 
almost  always  prepared.  The  oil,  after  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  caustic  soda,  is  submitted  to  fractional  distillation,  and  the 
portion  distilling  after  a  few  distillations  between  80°  to  SS"*  collected 
apart.  This  distillate  consists  principally  of  benzene,  but  contains 
yet  small  quantities  of  paraffins,  defines,  and  acetylene-hydrocarbons. 
On  cooling  it  down  to  12°,  the  benzene  solidifies,  and  is  purified  from 
the  adhering  liquid  by  strong  pressura  By  repeating  this  process, 
an  almost  pure  benzene  is  prepared.  It  is  now  manufactured  in  large 
quantity  for  the  preparation  of  aniline,  but  the  commercial  product 
always  contains  other  hydrocarbons  in  a  smaller  or  larger  quantity. 

A  very  pure  benzene  may  be  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  benzoic  acid  with  three  parts  of  slaked 
lime  : — 

GqH^CO^IL  +  CaO  =  CgHg  +  CaCOg 

a  reaction  corresponding  to  the  preparation  of  marsh-gas  from  acetic 
acid. 

All  other  aromatic  acids  which  are  derived,  like  benzoic  acid,  fix)m 
benzene,  by  hydrogen  being  replaced  by  carboxyl,  are  decomposed  in 
a  similar  way  by  heating  them  with  lime  : — 


Phthalic  Acid. 


p    TT      f   COgH  _ 

^6«^4  \  cOgH       "" 


Mellitic  Acid. 


C«He  +  2C0, 


CO^H 
COjH 

^«^C0!h      =     «aHe  +  6C0, 

i  coJh 


When  benzene  is  heated  with  .potassium  in  sealed  tubes  to  250°, 
the  two  bodies  combine,  and  form  potassium-benzene,  a  bluish  black 
and  very  explosive  body. 
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SUBSTITUTION-PRODUCTS  OF  BENZENE. 

Monochlorohenzene  CgHgCl. — To  obtain  chlorine  substitution-pro- 
ducts, chlorine  is  passed  into  benzene  in  presence  of  a  little  iodine,  the 
first  product  being  monochlorobenzene,  a  colourless  liquid,  smelling 
like  bitter  almonds,  and  boiling  at  138°.  The  same  substance  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  upon  phenol. 

Monochlorobenzene  is  not  acted  upon  by  heating  it  with  silver  salts 
or  alcoholic  solutions  of  potash,  ammonia,  and  potassium  acetate. 
When  treated  with  sodium-amalgam,  it  is  reconverted  into  benzene. 

By  the  further  action  of  chlorine  upon  benzene,  the  following 
bodies  have  been  obtained ;  they  are  all  white  crystalline  solids : — 

DicUorobenzene .     .  •  C^H^Clg  53°  171° 

Trichlorobenzene     .  .  CeH^Clg  17  206 

Tetrachlorobenzene  .  CgHgCl^  139  240 

Pentachlorobenzene  .  C^HClg  74  272 

Hexachlorobenzene  *  C^Clg  226  326 

Hexchlorobenzene  is  also  formed  when  the  vapour  of  chloroform 
CHCI3,  or  tetrachlorethene  CCl^,  is  passed  through  red-hot  tubes. 

Monobromobenzene  CgH^Br  is  slowly  formed  by  mixing  bromine 
with  benzene,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  the  daylight  It  is  a 
liquid  resembling  chlorobenzene,  and  boiling  at  154°. 

Bibromdbenzene  GgH^Brg. — When  benzene  is  heated  with  six  times 
its  weight  of  bromine,  it  yields  two  isomeric  bibromobenzenes,  which 
may  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 

Faradibromobenzene  crystalliaes  in  lai^e  colourless  prisms,  melting 
at  89°,  and  boiling  at  219°. 

Orthodibromobenzene  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  213°,  and  solidifying  at 
a  low  temperature  to  crystals,  melting  at  —  1°. 

Metadibromobe^izene  has  been  produced  by  converting  aniline  into 
dibromo-aniline,  and  acting  on  this  compound  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  nitrous  acid.  Metadibromobenzene  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  215",  and  not  solidifying  even  at  —  28°. 

When  benzene  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  bromine,  the  higher 
substitution-products  are  formed,  which  are  colourless,  crystalline 
solids. 

Moniodobenzene  CgHgl. — Iodine  alone  does  not  act  upon  benzene, 
even  at  a  high  temperature ;  but  in  presence  of  iodic  acid,  substitu- 
tion-products are  formed.  The  iodic  acid  acts  as  oxidizing  agent, 
taking  hydrogen  away,  in  which  place  iodine  enters.  At  the  same 
time,  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  is  formed,  a  part  of  the 
benzene  being  destroyed  by  oxidation.  Moniodobenzene  is  a  colour- 
less liquid,  which  assumes  a  reddish  colour  on  exposure  to  the  light. 
It  boils  at  185°,  and  is  as  stable  a  compound  as  chlorobenzene. 

The  most  convenient  method  to  prepare  this  compound  in  quantity 
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consists  in  the  decomposifeion  of  a  salt  of  diazobenzene  with  hydri- 
odic  acid.  Substitution-products  of  benzene  are  also  produced  by 
treating  silver  benzoate  with  iodine  chloride  : — 

CeHs-COgAg  +  ICl  =  CgH^I  +  AgCl  +  CO^ 

Mo7iofivx)benzefne  CgHgF,  is  produced  by  distilling  fluobenzoic  acid 
with  quicklime.  It  is  a  scaly,  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  40°,  and 
boiling  at  180°.     Its  odour  resembles  that  of  benzene. 

Nitrobenzene  CgHgNOg. — Benzene  dissolves  in  concentrated  nitric 
acid  with  the  evolution  of  heat ;  on  the  addition  of  water,  nitro- 
benzene is  precipitated  as  a  heavy  oily  liquid  : — 

CgHg  4-  NO2.OH  =  CeHgNOg  +  H2O 

Nitrobenzene  has  generally  a  brown  colour,  but  when  quite  pure  it 
is  a  pale  yellow,  strongly  refractive  liquid,  boiling  at  220°.  It  has  a 
burning  sweet  taste,  and  a  smell  resembling  that  of  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  of  cinnamon. 

Dinitrdbenzene  CgH.(N'02)2  is  formed  by  boiling  nitrobenzene  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  or  by  acting  upon  benzene  with  a  mixture  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  It  crystallizes  from  nitric  acid 
or  from  alcohol  in  long,  glistening,  colourless  needles,  melting  at  86°. 

When  mono-  or  dinitrobenzene,  or  other  nitro-compounds  are 
heated  with  potash,  they  are  decomposed,  yielding  potassium  cyanide, 
and  other  products  which  have  not  been  examined. 

By  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  upon  the  substitution-products 
of  benzene,  already  described,  nitro-compounds  of  the  latter  are 
obtained. 

Benzenesulphonic  Acid  CgH5.SO2.OH. — ^When  benzene  is  shaken 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  dissolved  : — 

CeH,  +  SO2 1  gg  =  CeH,.SO,.OH  +  H,0 

On  neutralizing  the  diluted  solution  with  carbonate  of  barium  or 
lead,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  removed,  and  the  solution  eon- 
tains  the  benzenesulphonates  of  these  metals.  To  obtain  the  free 
acid,  the  salts  are  decomposed  either  by  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  the  filtered  solution  is  evaporated.  Benzenesulphonic 
acid  forms  small  colourless  deliquescent  plates. 

Benzenesulphonic  Chloride  CgHg.SOgCl  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride  upon  sodium  benzenesulphonate ;  it  is  an 
oily  liquid  boiling  at  246°,  which  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water. 
By  the  action  of  ammonia  it  is  converted  into  Bervzen^svZpJwnamide 
CgH5.SO2.NH2,  a  colourless  crystalline  solid. 

C  SO  OH 

Benzenedisulphonic  Acid  CgH^-!  oz-v^Xtt    is  produced  by  heatin 

the  monosulphonic  acid  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  a 
crystalline  deliquescent  mass.  The  barium-salt  is  very  soluble  iu 
water,  but  the  lead-salt  less  so. 
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Benzene  Sulphoxide  or  Sulphohenzide  p^jr^  \  SOg. — To  obtain  this 

compound,  benzene  is  gradually  added  to  sulphur  trioxide.  It  is  a 
solid,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizing  from  alcohol  in 
rhombic  plates. 

Benzenesulphonic  Add  CgH5.SO.OH. — ^The  sodium-salt  of  this  acid 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  an  etherial  solution 
of  benzenesulphonic  chloride.  The  free  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  crystallizes  from  a  boiling  solution  in  large  brilliant 
prisms.  It  is  readily  oxidized  even  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
converted  into  benzenesulphonic  acid. 

Substitution-products  of  benzenesulphonic  acid  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  substituted  benzenes. 

Phosphenyl  Chloride  CgH^PClg  is  formed  by  passing  a  gaseous 
mixture  of  benzene  and  phosphorus  trichloride  repeatedly  through  a 
tube  heated  nearly  to  redness.  It  is  a  very  refractive  liquid,  boUing 
at  222°,  possessing  a  strong  pungent  smell,  and  fuming  in  the  air, 


AfcDOBENZENB,  OE  ANILINE,   CgHg.NHg. 

By  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  nitrobenzene  is  converted  into 
amidobenzene : — 

CeH5.N02  +  3H2  =  C,H5.NH2  +  2H2O 

To  effect  this  reduction  oli  the  small  scale,  nitrobenzene  is  gently 
heated  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  tin  and  hydi-ochloric 
acid;  a  rather  violent  reaction  soon  sets  in,  and  the  nitrobenzene 
dissolves  in  the  acid,  a  salt  of  aniline  being  produced.  Aniline  is 
also  formed  by  heating  nitrobenzene  with  soda^solution,  and  arsenic 
trioxide  or  grape-sugar,  or  by  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphide  upon  nitrobenzene  : — 

CgHfi-NOg  +  3H2S  =  CeHgJfHg  +  2H2O  +  S3 

Aniline  occurs  also  in  the  heavy  oils  from  coal-tar ;  and  it  was  first 
obtained  by  distilling  indigo  'with  caustic  potash,  (Anil  is  the 
Portuguese  name  for  indigo.) 

Aniline  is  now  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  from  commercial 
benzene,  which  is  first  converted  into  nitrobenzene  by  acting  on  it 
i^irith  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids*  The  nitrobenzene  is 
mixed  with  acetic  acid,  and  iron  borings  or  turnings  are  gradually 
added  to  the  liquid  until  a  semi-solid  mass  is  formed,  which,  after 
adding  some  lime,  is  submitted  to  distillation  in  iron  retorts. 

Commercial  aniline  always  contains  amido-toluenes  and  other 
bases. 

Aniline  is  a  colourless,  refractive  liquid,  boiling  at  181°,  and  solidi- 
G  Y 
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fying  at  —  8**  to  a  crystalline  mass;  when  exposed  to  the  air  and  light, 
it  assumes  a  brown  colour.  It  has  a  peculiar,  not  unpleasant  smell, 
and  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  in  alcohol,  ether 
and  benzene. 

With  acids  it  forms  salts,  most  of  which  crystallize  well. 

Aniline  hydrochloride  CgH5.NH2.ClH  crystallizes  in  needles,  which 
can  be  sublimed ;  with  platinum  chloride  it  forms  the  double  salt 
2(CgH5.NH2.ClH)  4- PtCl4,  which  crystallizes  from  water  in  yellow 
needles.  The  hydrochloride  forms  also  crystallized  double-salts  with 
zinc  chloride,  stannic  chloride,  and  other  metallic  chlorides. 

The  nitrate  C^jH^.  NH^-NOgH  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  plates. 
The  sulphate  2(GqII^.'S^2)^O^IL2  is  a  white  crystalline  powder, 
tolerably  soluble  in  water,  less  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 

With  oxidizing  agents  aniline  yields  very  characteristic  reactions. 
Thus,  when  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder  is  added  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  aniline,  a  deep  purple  colour  is  produced,  which  after 
some  time  changes  into  a  dirty  red.  By  bringing  aniline  in  contact 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate,  the  liquid  assumes  a 
pure  blue  colour,  which  soon  disappears  again.  A  similar  colour  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate ; 
it  also  soon  disappears,  and  a  dark-green  precipitate  is  formed. 

Aniline  combines  readily  with  the  iodides  and  bromides  of  the 
alcohol  radicals,  and  comports  itself  in  this  reaction  like  an  amine^ 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  formerly  called  phenylamin  e. 

r  H 

Methylaniline  CgHgN  -j  prr  . — When  aniline  is  mixed  with  methyl- 
iodide,  a  violent  reaction  sets  in,  and  on  cooling  the  liquid  solidifies 
to  a  crystalline  ma^s  of  methylaniline  hydriodMe,  The  free  base  is 
a  colourless  liquid,  resembling  aniline,  and  boiling  at  192''.  It  is 
also  produced,  together  with  dimethylamine,  by  heating  aniline  hydro- 
chloride with  methyl  alcohol  under  a  very  great  pressure : — 

CeH5.NH2.ClH  +  CH3.OH  =  CeH5.Nl  ^jj  I CIH  +  HgO 

CeH^N  {  cH   }  ^^^  +  CH3.OH  =  CeH5N(CH3)2ClH  +  TLfi 

(  H 

Ethylaniline  .  C^H^N  -J  rj  xj     boils    at    204**,   and    diethylanUine 

(  C  H 
CgHg  <  q2  6  at  213^  The  latter  compound  combines  with  ethyl- 
iodide;  and  the  iodide  of  the  compound  ammonium  thus  formed 
yields,  on  treatment  with  moist  silver  oxide,  the  strongly  alkaline 
and  caustic  triethylphenylarnmonivmi  hydroxide  N(CeH5(C2H5)3)OH, 
which,  by  the  action  of  heat,  is  resolved  into  diethylaniline,  ethylene, 
and  water. 

Phenylaniline    or   diphenylarrdns   C-Hg  >N    is   formed    when    a 

HJ 
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mixture  of  aniline  and  aniline  hydrochloride  is  heated  under  pres- 
sure. It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  45^  boiling  at  310°,  and 
possessing  a  peculiar  smell,  like  flowers.  With  acids  it  forms  salts, 
which  are  decomposed  by  water.  With  nitric  acid  it  yields  an 
intensely  blue  liquid. 

Methyl-phenyUanUine  O^Hg  >-N  is  formed  by  acting  with  methyl- 

CH3J 

aniline  on  aniline  hydrochloride  at  280®  for  thirty-six  hours.  It  is  a 
liquid,  boiling  at  270®,  and  yielding,  when  heated  with  hexachlor- 
ethene,  a  magnificent  blue-violet  colouring  matter. 

DiphenylanUine  or  triphenylamine  C^Hg  ys. — Potassium  dissolves 


CeH, 


In.—] 


readily  in  aniline,  forming  the  compounds  C^IIg.NHK  and  CgHg.N'Kg, 
which,  when  heated  with  bromobenzene,  are  converted  into  phenyl- 
aniline  and  diphenylaniline.  It  is  a  solid,  crystallizing  from  petro- 
leum-spirit in  thick,  large  plates,  melting  at  126®,  and  boiling  at  a 
very  high  temperature.  It  has  no  basic  properties,  and  gives,  with 
oxidizing  agents,  blue  or  green  colorations. 


ANILIDES. 

Just  as  the  ammonium-rsalts  of  many  acids  are  resolved  by  hiBat 
into  water  and  an  amide,  the  salts  of  aniline  yield  by  the  same  re- 
action anilides. 

f  COH 

FoTTnanilide  CgHg.N  ^  jx       is  produced  by  heating  aniline  with 

ethyl  formate,  as  well  as  when  aniline  oxalate  is  quickly  heated.  It 
forms  colourless  crystals,  melting  at  46®.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  yields,  by  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  benzonitrile 

f  CO  CH 

Acetanilide  CgHgN  -J  tt  *      ^' — ^This  body  may  be  obtained  by  the 

action  of  acetyl  chloride  or  acetic  aphydride  upon  aniline,  or  by  the 
distillation  of  aniline  acetate.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  crystallizes  from  a  boiling  solution  in  shining  plates,  melting  at 
106®,  and  boiling  at  292®.  It  dissolves  in  fuming  nitric  acid  with 
the  formation  of  nitro-acetanilide,  and,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or 
bromine,  it  yields  substituted  acetanilides. 

(  NH  C  H 

Carbanilamide  or  phenyl-urea  GO  <  y^-rr'  ^   *  has  been  produced  by 

passing  the  vapour  of  cyanic  acid  into  well-cooled  aniline,  and  by 
evaporating  a  solution  of  aniline  sulphate  with  potassium  cyanate. 
It  is  almost  insoluble  in  hot  water,  and  crystallizes  from  a  boiling 
solution  in  white  needles. 

Carhanilide  or  diphenyUurea  is  formed  together  with  ammonia  and 

Y  2 
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cyanuric  acid  when  phenyl-urea  is  heated,  and  it  is  also  obtained  by 
the  action  of  carbonyl  chloride  on  aniline,  and  by  heating  aniline 
with  urea : — 

2C,H,NH,  +  CO  {  2^  =  CO  {  ^geg;  +  2NH3 

It  crystallizes  in  silky  white  needles ;  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
volatilizes  on  heating. 

Mhyl  carhanilate  or  phenyl-urethane  CO  -!  Qp  Vr®    ^as  found  when 

anQine  is  acted  upon  by  chlorocarbonic  ether  (page  118).  It  forms 
large  crystals,  and  boQs  at  237°.  By  heating  it  with  phosphorus 
pentoxide,  it  is  resolved  into  ethyl  alcohol  and  carbanil  or  phenyl 

carbimide     ^.^  f  N,  a  very  refmctive  liquid,  boUing  at  leS**,  and 

possessing  a  most  pungent  smelL 

When  this  body  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  little  triethyl- 
phosphine,  it  is  converted  into  the  polymeric  diphenyl  dicarbimicle 

(phenyl  dicyanate)  ^  /qqI^  \  ^2>   forming    large    beautiful    crystals, 

melting  at  175°.  At  a  high  temperature  it  is  resolved  again  into 
two  molecules  of  carbanil.     It  combines  with  alcohol,  forming  ethyl 

diphenylallophanate  CgH^.N  -J  qq'qq  u-  ®    ^  f  (see  page  120),  crystal- 
lizing in  fine  needles,  melting  at  98°. 
//"       SidphocarhanUide  CS  \  mxt/^S^  is  produced  by  boiling  an  alcoholic 

solution  of  aniline  and  carbon  disulphide  as  long  as  hydrogen  sulphide 
is  given  off.  It  forms  iridescent  plates,  which  are  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  more  freely  in  alcohol,  and  have  a  bitter  taste.    . 

Phenylsulphocarhimide  or  Phenyl  rnvstard-oU  ^p^l  >  N". — To  pre- 
pare this  compound,  sulphocarbanilide  is  heated  willi- fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  222°,  and  smelling 
like  common  mustard-oil. 

Oosanilide  (CgH5)2.N2H2.C202  is  obtained,  together  with  formanilide, 
when  aniline  oxalate  is  heated.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  sub- 
limes on.  heating  in  shining  crystals,  melting  at  245\  By  heating 
aniline  with  an  excess  of  Oxalic  acid,  the  monobasic  oxanilic  acid 

CgHgN-J  p  Q  QTT  is  foriiied,  which  is  soluble  in  water. 

^  ^  f  N     . 

Cyananilide  Cg'HgN  -J  q^  is  formed  by  passing  cyanogen  chloride 

into  a  solution  of  aniline  in  ether.     It  is  an  amorphous  mass. 

Melaniline  or  diphenf/l-gtianidine  C(NH)(NH.CgHg)2  is  a  weak 
base,  forming  crystalline  salts,  and  is  produced  by  passing  cyanogen 
chloride  into  pure  aniline.  An  isomeric  compound  is  formed  when 
guanidine  hydrochloride  is  gently  heated  with  aniline.  The  isomerism 
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of  these  two  compounds  is  most  probably  caused  by  two  phenyl  groups 
replacing  different  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  guanidine  C(NH)(NH2)2. 

{■vrxT  r\  XT 

is  a  mon-acid  base,  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  tetrachloro- 
methane  CCl^  on  aniline.  It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  forming  crystallized  salte. 

CyanUine  C^(JSW)^li..G^^, — On  passing  cyanogen  gas  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  aniline,  this  compound  separates  out  after  some 
time.  It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  combining  with  acids.  On  heating  it 
with  aqueous  acids,  it  is  decomposed  with  formation  of  ammonia,  and 
oxanilide  or  oxamide : — 

NKCeHg  NRCeHg 


i. 


NH  CO 

+  2H2O  =  I  +  2NH3 

C.NH  CO 


Cyanohenzene  or  Phemyl  Carbamine  CN.CgHg. — This  compound  is 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  aniline,  chloroform,  and 
caustic  potash.  It  is  liquid,  boiling,  with  partial  decomposition,  at 
160**.  Its  colour  appears  blue  in  reflected  light,  and  green  by  trans- 
mitted light.  It  has  a  most  penetrating  odour,  like  other  carbamines. 
By  acids  it  is  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  aniline  and  formic 
acid. 


SUBSTITUTED  ANILINES. 

Mbnochloraniline  CgH^CLNHg  is  prepared  by  acting  with  strong 
nitric  acid  on  chlorobenzene,  and  treating  the  nitrochlorobenzene  thus 
formed  with  a  reducing  agent.  Monochloraniline  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol. 
It  crystallizes  in  shining  octahedrons,  and  is  a  weak  base,  forming 
crystalline  salts. 

Dichloraniline  C5II3CI2.NH2  and  trichloraniline  CgHgCLMTHg  are 
crystalline  solids,  having  no  basic  properties.  Trichloraniline  is  also 
formed,  together  with  small  quantities  of  the  two  other  chloranilines, 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  aniline,  the  greatest  part  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  converted  into  a  dark  tarry  mass. 

Monobromaniline  CgH^Br.NHg  has  been  obtained  from  monobrom- 
benzene,  and  has  great  resemblance  with  chloraniline. 

Dibrom-  and  tribromaniline  are  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine 
upon  aniline,  as  well  as  by  heating  nitrobenzene  wit%  hydrobromic 

fLCld  * 

CgHjNOa  +  6HBr  =  CgHg.NH,  +  3Br,  +  2H80 
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The  nitrobenzene  being  first  reduced  to  aniline,  free  bromine  is 
formed,  which  substitutes  hydrogen  in  aniline. 

lodaniline  CgH^T.NHg  is  readily  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine 
upon  aniline,  but  it  is  not  produced  by  heating  nitrobenzene  with 
hydriodic  acid,  because  free  iodine  acts  only  upon  free  aniline,  but 
not  ou  its  salts.  lodaniline  is  a  weak  base,  crystallizing  in  white 
prisms. 

Orthonitraniline  C^A  ^r\^' — This  compound  is  not  formed   by 

the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  aniline.  To  obtain  it,  an  anilide,  as 
acetanilide,  is  dissolved  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  nitro-acetanilide 
thus  formed  boiled  with  potash-solution : — 

^«^*  {  NO,^*^*^  +  KOH  =  CeH,  |  gg^*  +  C^HjO^K 

Orthonitraniline  crystallizes  in  long  yellow  needles  or  plates,  melting 
at  146°  and  subliming  without  decomposition. 

Paranitraniline  G^A  ^r\\ — This  isomeride  is  obtained  by  re- 
ducing dinitrobeneene  with  afe  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphide.  It  forms  yellow  needles,  melting  at  110°,  and  subliming 
readily  on  heating. 

Paranitraniline  is  the  starting-point  for  a  series  of  substituted 
anilines,  which  are  isomeric  with  those  just  described.  To  obtain 
these  paranitraniline  is  converted,  first,  into  a  diazo-compound,  and 
this  decomposed  by  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  or  hydroiodic  acid. 
The  substituted  nitrobenzenes  thus  formed  are  then  reduced  by  a 
suitable  agent. 

ParoAMor-  and  pardbromaniline  are  liquids.  Para-wdanUine  crys- 
tallizes in  silvery  scales,  melting  at  25°. 

Metanitraniline, — By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  bromobenzene, 
two  isomeric  bromonitrobenzenes  are  formed,  one  melting  at  125°,  and 
the  other  at  38°.  When  the  former  is  treated  with  concentrated 
alcoholic  ammonia  for  twelve  hours  to  190^  it  is  converted  into  ortho- 
nitraniline, whilst  the  second  modification  yields. by  this  reaction 
metanitraniline;  which  is  more  volatile  and  more  soluble  than  its 
two  isomerides.  It  forms  yellow  needles,  melting  at  66° ;  its  aqueous 
solution  stains  the  skin  yellow. 

The  nitranilines  are  weak  bases,  forming  salts,  which  are  decom- 
posed by  water. 

8ulphanilic  Acid  or  Amidohenzene-sulphonic  Acid  CgH^K  ^^  *OTT 

— ^This  powerful  monobasic  acid  is  obtained  by  dissolving  aniliiie  in 

fuming  sulphuric  acid.     It  is  not  freely  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 

crystallizes  from  a  hot  solution  in  rhombic  plates  containing  one 

molecule  of  water.     Its  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize 
well. 
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Thio-aniline  S  <  p^tt*  NH^* — '^^^  bi-acid  base  is  formed  togeth 

with  hydrogen  sulphide  by  heating  aniline  and  sulphur  together  with 
oxide  of  lead,  the  latter  being  added  to  remove  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  because  it  has  a  decomposing  action 
on  thio-aniline. 

Thio-aniline  crystallizes  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution  in  long,  thin 
silky  needles,  melting  at  104° ;  when  more  strongly  heated,  they  are 
decomposed.  With  acids  it  combines,  forming  salts  which  all  crystallize 
very  readily.  On  adding  potassium  dichromate  to  the  solution  of  one 
of  the  salts,  violet  flakes,  soluble  in  alcohol,  are  precipitated.  Thio- 
aniline  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  red  or 
blue  solution,  which,  when  poured  into  water,  yields  a  beautiful  red 
liquid. 

DIAMIDOBENZENES  C^H^  -|  ^tt^. 

OrtJiodiamidohenzene  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of  orthonitraniline  ; 
it  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  colourless  crystals,  melting  at 
140°,  and  boiling  at  267° 

Paradiamidobenzene  has  been  prepared  by  reducing  dinitrobenzene 
or  paranitraniline  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  On  decomposing 
the  hydrochloride  thus  formed  with  soda,  the  base  separates  out 
as  a  liquid,  which  gradually  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  It 
melts  at  63°,  and  boils  at  287°.  It  absorbs  oxj'^gen  from  the  air,  and 
changes  soon  into  a  brown  mass. 

Metadiamidohenzene  is  obtained  from  metanitraniline.  It  forms 
brilliant  white  plates,  melting  at  99°  and  boiling  at  252°. 

fNH, 

TRIAMIDOBBNZENB   CM  A  NH.. 

"When  triamidobenzoic  acid  is  heated,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon- 
dioxide  and  triamidobenzene,  a  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  104°,  and 
boiling  at  330°.  Its  concentrated  aqueous  solution  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  gives,  with  ferric  chloride,  a  violet  precipitate,  which 
soon  turns  brown.  It  reduces  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  and 
gives,  with  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  trace  of  nitric  acid,  a  deep 
blue  liquid.  Triamidobenzene  forms  crystalline  salts,  containing  two 
equivalents  of  an  acid. 

AZO-DERIVATIVES   OF  BENZENE. 

C  H  '1         .  . 

Azohenzene  p^xr^  f  ^2  ^  obtained  by  distilling  nitrobenzene  with 

an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  In  this  reaction  the  alcohol  acts  as 
a  reducing  agent,  being  oxidized  to  aldehyde.     Azobenzene  is  also 
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produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  nitrobenzene,  and,  but  in  a  small  quantity  only,  by  oxidizing 
aniline  hydrochloride  with  potassium  permanganate. 

It  crystallizes  in  large  yeUowish-red  plates,  melting  at  66°*5,  and 
boiling  at  293°,  and  possessing  a  fiaint  smell  of  roses.  Concentrated 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  nitro-compounds,  and  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it  in  the  cold  without  acting  on  it ;  but  on  heating  the  solu- 
tion azobenzenesulphonic  add  CjgHgNgSOgH  is  formed,  which,  as  well 
as  its  salts,  readily  crystallizes. 

Azobenzene  readily  combines  with  bromine,  forming  ozobenzeMe 
dibromide  CgHj^NgBrg,  crystallizing  in  golden-yeUow  needles.  Ee- 
ducing  agents,  as  ammonium  sulphide,  convert  it  into  hydrazobenzeM 
^2i^io^2H2»  ^  compound  which  is  also  obtained,  together  with  azo- 
benzene, by  the  oxidation  of  aniline  hydrochloride.  It  crystallizes 
in  colourless  plates,  smelling  like  camphor.  Oxidizing  agents  con- 
vert it  into  azobenzene,  and  by  distillation  it  is  resolved  into  aniline 
and  azobenzene. 

Dinitrohydrazobenzeiie  G^^^^SO^^^^  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
cold  anomonium  sulphide  on  dinitro-azobenzene.  It  crystallizes  from 
boiling  alcohol  in  large  yellow  needles,  melting  at  220° ;  by  heating 
above  this  temperature,  it  is  resolved  into  dinitro-azobenzene  and 
paranitraniline. 

Diamidohydrazobenzene  or  IHphenine  C^^q(KH^^JS2  is  a  yellow 
crystalline  base,  obtained  by  boiling  dinitro-azobenzene  with  alcoholic 
ammonium  sulphide.  By  the  further  action  of  reducing  agents,  it  is 
resolved  into  two  molecules  of  diamidobenzene. 

Azoxybenzene  Q^^^^fi  is  formed  together  with  azobenzene  by 
reducing  nitrobenzene  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  long 
yellow  needles. 

These  azo-compounds  are  bodies  standing  intermediate  between 
nitrobenzene  and  amidobenzene ;  their  constitution  is  explained  by 
the  following  formulae : — 

Nitrobenzene    ....    CgHg.NOg 


Azoxybenzene 


Azobenzene -(  || 

,  CgHg-NH 
Hvdrazobenzene 


Amidobenzene  ....     CgHj.NHj 
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DIAZOBENZENE    COMPOUNDS. 

These  compounds  are  produced  by  acting  with  nitrous  acid  on  a 
salt  of  aniline  ;  thus  aniline  nitrate  yields  diazdbenzene  nitrate  : — 

CeH5.NH2N03H  +  HNO^  =  CeHgNyNOg  +  2H2O 

The  monad  radical  diazobenzene  has  the  constitution  C6H5.N=N"— ; 
its  compounds  are  very  unstable  bodies,  and  easily  decomposed  by 
water,  absolute  alcohol,  and  acids.  Thus,  on  boUing  a  diazobenzene 
compound  with  absolute  alcohol,  it  is  reduced  to  benzene  : — 

CeH,N^N03  +  C^H^O  =  CeH,  +  C^H.O  +  NO3H  +  N^ 

When  it  is  boiled  with  water,  it  yields  phenol — 

CeH5lSr2.N08  +  H2O  =  CgHg.OH  +  NOgH  +  N%» 

whilst  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  converts  it  into  moniodobenzene : — 

CeHsNg-NOg  +  HI  =  CgH,!  +  NO3H  +  Ng 

The  substituted  anilines  are  acted  on  by  nitrous  acid  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  and  the  diazobenzene  compounds  are,  therefore,  of 
great  theoretical  interest;  as  by  means  of  them  not  only  a  large 
number  of  substitution-products  may  be  obtained  by  simple  reactions, 
but  also  the  positions  of  the  side-chains  in  isomeric  bodies  can  be 
fixed,  if  we  either  start  with  such  of  known  constitution,  or  if  we 
obtain  compounds  in  which  the  positions  of  the  side-chains  have  been 
ascertained  by  other  reactions. 

Thus  paranitranQine  yields  diazobenzene  compounds,  which,  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  or  hydriodic  acids,  are  converted 
into  the  corresponding  substituted  nitrobenzenes,  in  which,  as  well  as 
in  paranitraniline  and  paradiamidobenzene,  the  side-chains  occupy 
the  positions  1,  4,  inasmuch  as  the  paranitro-iododebenzene  thus  formed 
yields  by  reduction  para-iodaniline,  and  this  compound,  by  converting 
it  again  into  a  diazo-compound,  and  boiling  the  latter  with  water,  is 
transformed  into  para-iodophenol  (see  page  314). 

In  metanitraniline  and  metadiamidobenzene,  the  side-chains  have 
the  positions  1,  2^  This  follows  from  the  following  considerations : — 
Para-oxybenzoic  acid  belongs  to  the  group  1, 4  (see  page  314 ;  to  the 

f  CO 

same  group  belongs,  therefore,  para-amidobenzoic  acid  C^H^  •<  ^^ 

inasmuch  as  it  yields  a  diazo-compound,  which  by  boiling  water  is 
converted  into  para-oxybenzoic  acid.  The  amido-acid  can  yield  two 
nitro-compounds  :  in  one  of  these  the  nitroxyl  has  the  position  2  =  6 
and  in  the  other  3=5.  One  of  these  yields,  by  acting  on  it  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  nitrous  acid,  common  nitrobenzoic  acid  belong- 
ing to  the  group  1,  3 ;  consequently  in  the  corresponding  nitro-amido- 


CO2H 
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benzoic  acid  the  groups  NHg  and  NOg  are  linked  to  two  adjoining 
carbon-atoms,  or  in  the  positions  3,  4  =  1,  2.  Now,  as  by  reduction 
this  nitro-acid  yields  a  diamidobenzoic  acid,  which,  by  the  action  of 
heat,  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  metadiamidobenzene,  it 
follows  that  the  latter  compound  belongs  to  the  group  1,  2. 

As  we  know  now  the  constitution  of  two  diamidobenzenes,  we 
know  also  that  of  orthodiamidobenzene,  which,  as  well  as  its  deriva- 
tives, belong  to  the  group  1,  3. 

The  different  substituted  anilines  obtained  by  the  above  reactions 
can  again  be  transformed  into  diazo-compounds,  and  the  latter  into 
isomeric  dichloro-,  dibromo-,  or  di-iodobenzenes.  Now,  as  from  all 
these  bodies  new  nitro-  and  amido-compounds  may  be  produced,  and 
the  latter  again  converted  into  diazo-compounds,  it  is  readily  under- 
stood how  important  the  diazo-compounds  are  from  a  theoretical  point 
of  view. 

THxLzohtnzene  Nitrate  Q^^^^O^, — To  prepare  this  compound, 
water  is  added  to  an  excess  of  aniline  nitrate,  and  nitrogen  trioxide 
passed  into  the  liquii  The  solution  becomes  warm,  and  soon  the  salt 
appears  in  crystals,  the  yield  of  which  is  increased  by  adding  a  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms  colourless  needles,  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  The  dry  salt  detonates  by 
heat  or  percussion  with  the  greatest  violence. 

Diazoben^ne  Sulphate  CgH^Ng-SO^H  is  obtained  by  decomposing  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  nitrate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
adding  alcohol  and  ether  to  the  liquid.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless 
prisms,  and  is  very  explosive.  When  to  its  solution  a  solution  of 
platinic  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  the  compound 
(CgH5N"2Cl)2  +  PtCl^  separates  in  fine  yellow  prisms, 

Diaz^enzene-potassoxide  CgHgNo-OK. — This  compound  is  obtained 
by  adding  potash-solution  to  a  salt  of  diazobenzene.  It  separates  as 
a  yellow,  oily  liquid,  which,  by  drying  on  a  water-bath,  solidifies  to  a 
crystalline  mass.  The  pure  compound  forms  small  shining  scales,  and 
is  readily  soluble  in  water. 

Diazohenzene-argentoocyide  CgH^Ng-OAg  is  a  greyish-white  and  very 
explosive  powder,  which  is  obtained  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  a 
solution  of  the  potash-compound. 

Diazobenzene  Hydroodde  CgHgNg-OH. — When  acetic  acid  is  added 
to  the  potash-compound,  a  yellow  oil,  possessing  an  aromatic  smell, 
separates  out,  which  appears  to  be  diazobenzene  hydroxide.  It  is  a 
most  unstable  body,  which  in  a  few  moments  decomposes  with  evolu- 
tion of  nitrogen  and  phenol. 

Diazo-amidobenzene  C6H5N2.NH(CgH5)  is  produced  by  adding  ani- 
line to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  diazobenzene  salt,  and  is  also  obtained 
by  passing  nitrogen  trioxide  into  a  cold  alcoholic  aniline  solution,  or 
by  adding  a  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  to  a  solution 
of  aniline  hydrochloride.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  crystaDizes 
from  an  alcoholic  solution  in  golden-yellow  scales.  On  heating,  it 
explodes.     It  does  not  combine  with  acids,  but  yields  with  platinic 
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chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  a  crystallized  double  salt  (CigHjiNg, 
C1H)2  +  PtCl,. 

Amido-azobenzene  CgH5.N2.CgH4.NH2. — This  compound  is  isomeric 
with  diazo-amidobenzene,  and  is  obtained  by  leaving  the  latter  in 
contact  with  alcohol  and  an  anQine  salt.  It  is  also  produced  by 
passing  nitrogen  trioxide  into  a  warm  solution  of  aniline,  and  by 
reducing  mononitro-azobenzene  with  ammonium  sulphide.  Amido- 
azobenzene  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  yellow  needles,  which  sublime 
at  a  high  temperature ;  it  is  foxind  in  commerce  under  the  name  of 
AniliTie-yellow,  It  is  a  weak  base,  forming  salts  having  a  red  or 
violet  colour,  and  which  are  decomposed  by  water. 

On  heating  it  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  takes  up  hydrogen, 
and  is  resolved  into  aniline  and  diamidobenzene  : — 

C^H^Ng  +  2H,  =  C,H,N  +  CeHgN, 

This  reaction  shows  that  it  has  the  following  constitution  : — 

whilst  the  isomeric  diazo-amidobenzene  is : — 

CeHg— N=N--NH.CeH5 

We  do  not  yet  know  why  diazo-amidobenzene,  when  In  contact 
with  an  aniline  salt,  undergoes  such  a  molecular  change ;  a  small 
quantity  of  the  latter  being  sufficient  to  transform  a  large  quantity 
of  diazo-amidobenzene  into  amido-azobenzene. 

Triamido-azobemsene  Ng  I  q® jj**^|  \  .—The  hydrochloride  of  this 

base  forms  the  principal  portion  of  FhenyUne-hrown,  a  colouring 
matter  used  for  dyeing  woollen  goods,  which  is  manufactured  by 
adding  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  to  a  cold,  dilute  solution  of 
paramidobenzene  hydrochloride.  The  mode  of  formation  of  this  base 
is  quite  analogous  to  that  of  aniline-yellow.  The  diazo-diamido- 
benzene,  which  is  first  fonned,  undergoes  a  molecular  change,  and  is 
transformed  into  triamido-azobenzene. 

Diazo-diamidoben«ene  H2N.CgH^.N"2.NH.CgH^.NH2 
Triamido-azobenzene    H2KCgH4.N2.CgH3  -j  j^y.^ 


OXYBENZENES,   OE  PHENOLS, 

Monoxybenzene,  or  Common  Phenol  C^Hg.OH. — This  compound, 
which  is  also  known  by  the  names  "  carbolic  acid  "  or  "  phenyl  alcohol," 
is  produced  in  quantity  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  wood, 
and  other  organic  substances.  It  occurs  in  smaU  quantity  in  human 
urine,  and  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals,  and  in  castoreum. 
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Phenol  has  been  obtained  synthetically  by  dissolving  acetylene  in 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  fusing  the  sulpho-acid  thus  formed  with 
caustic  potash : — 


3C2H.SO3K  +  3K0H  =  CeHg.OH  +  2X380^  +  KgSO 


8 


Phenol  is  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  by  agitating  heavy  coal- 
tar  oil,  boiling  above  150°,  with  a  concentrated  soda-solution,  to  which 
some  solid  caustic  soda  is  added.  A  crystalline  magma  is  formed, 
whilst  neutral  oils  are  left  undissolved.  After  the  latter  have  been 
separated,  the  soda-compound  is  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  impure  phenol  again  treated  with  a  quantity  of  soda,  which 
is  insufficient  to  dissolve  the  whole;  phenol  dissolving  in  alkalis 
more  readily  than  cresol  and  other  homologues,  which  are  present  in  the 
crude  product.  The  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air,  in  order  to  remove 
impurities  which  are  easily  oxidized,  and  soon  separate  as  a  tarry 
matter.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  phenol,  after  being  dried  over  calcium  chloride,  is  submitted  to 
fractional  distillation.  From  the  portion  boiling  below  190°,  phenol 
separates  out  in  crystals  on  cooling. 

Pure  phenol  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  salicylic  acid  (oxy- 
benzoic  acid)  with  quicklime ;  this  reaction  is  quite  analogous  to  the 
formation  of  benzene  from  benzoic  acid : — 

^«^0  CO.OH  ^  ^6^6- OH  H-  CO2 

Pure  phenol  crystallizes  in  long,  colourless  needles,  melting  at  42°, 
and  boiling  at  184°.  It  possesses  a  characteristic  odour  and  a 
pungent  and  caustic  taste,  producing  white  blisters  on  the  tongue.  It 
combines  with  water,  forming  a  crystallized  hydrate  2(CgH5.0H)-FHjO, 
which  by  distillation  is  again  resolved  into  water  and  phenol. 

Pure  phenol  remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  but  the  commercial  pro- 
duct soon  absorbs  water,  and  is  converted  into  a  red  liquid.  It  is 
much  used  as  a  disinfectant,  and  for  the  conservation  of  wood,  because 
it  possesses  the  property  of  preventing  putrefaction. 

Ferric  chloride  produces  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  phenol  a  violet 
colour;  and,  with  a  little  ammonia  and  a  solution  of  bleaching- 
powder,  it  yields  a  fine  blue  colour.  The  best  reagent  for  phenol  is, 
however,  bromine- water  (see  tribromophenol). 

C  IT   ) 

Methyl-phenyl  Etlier,  or  Anisol  plr  '^  \  0. — ^This  compound  was  first 

obtained  by  distilling  anisic  acid  with  baryta,  and  is  easily  prepared 
by  heating  potassium  phenate  with  methyl  iodide.  It  is  a  coloruless 
liquid,  possessing  an  aromatic  odour,  and  boiling  at  152°.  By  heating 
it  with  hydriodic  acid  to  130°,  it  is  i-esolved  into  methyl  iodide  and 
phenol. 

Ethyl-phenyl  Ether,  or  Phenetol  CqR^.O.C^B^  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
way  from  ethyl  iodide  ;  it  is  an  aromatic  liquid,  boiling  at  172°. 
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CHOI 
EtheTt^diphmyl  Ether  q^^^q  >  CgH^  is  obtained  by  heating  ethene 

bromide  with  potassium  plienate.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
crystallizes  from  ether  in  shining  scales,  melting  at  98°'5. 

Q   XT      \ 

DipJienyl  Ether  ^-^  J-  0  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phenol  upon 
diazobenzene  sulphate : — 

CeH5N2.SO,H  +  CeH,.OH  =  geg^  1 0  +  SO.H^  +  Kg 

It  is  a  ciystalline  solid,  possessing  an  agreeable  odotir,  melting  at  28*, 
and  boiling  at  246^  This  ether  is  a  most  stable  compound,  which  is 
not  reduced  by  red-hot  zinc-dust,  and  not  acted  upon  by  chromic  aoid, 
nor  altered  by  heating  it  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid. 

PhenylpIvosphoHc  Acid  j^    ^  f  PO^  is  formed  together  with  diphenyl-^ 

phosphoric  acid,  by  the  action  of  phenol  on  phosphorus  pentoxide. 

Triphenyl  phosphate  i!0^^^0^  is  a  colourless,  crystalline  sub- 
stance, which  is  formed,  together  witli  chlorobenzene,  by  the  distilla* 
tion  of  phenol  with  phosphorus  pentachloride. 

r  oc  H 

Phenyl  Carbonate  GO  -j  Qp^xr^  is  produced  by  heating  phenol  and 

carbonyl  chloride  in  closed  tubes  to  140°  to  150**.  It  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  brilliant  silky  needles,  melting  at  78^  On  heating,  it  gives 
off  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  atid  sublimes  in  long  needles* 
With  potash  solution,  it  yields  potassium  tarbonate  and  potassium 
phenate. 

Phenyl  Acetate  or  Acetyl-pkenol  Ether  ^^^^  >  0  is  formed  by  the 

action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  phenol,  and  has  also  been  obtained  by 
heating  anhydix)us  lead  acetate  with  carbon  disulphide  and  phenol  :— 


4C.H..0H  +  2 


S?^  }  o^P^)  +  cs, 


^(c'h  0  }  ^  )  "*■  ^^^®  ■*■  ^^2  +  2H,0 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  possessing  a  peculiar  smell>  and  the  same 
index  of  refraction  as  soft  German  glassy  if,  therefore,  such  a  glass 
tube  be  dipped  into  the  liquid,  it  becomes  invisible.  It  boik  at 
200°. 

Phenyl  Sulphydrate,  or  Thiophenol  GgHg.SH. — This  body  has  been 
produced  by  reducing  benzenesulphonic  chloride  with  zinc  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  it  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus pentasulphide  on  phenol.  It  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refractive 
liquid,  boiling  at  165°,  and  possessing  a  penetrating,  disagreeable  smell 
Like  other  mercaptans,  it  forms  readily  metallic  compounds. 
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C  H  ^ 
Phenyl  Sulphide  p^xr^  j-  S  is  formed,  together  with  thiophenol,  by 

the  action  of  phosphorus  pentasulphide  on  phenol,  and  is  also  pro- 
duced by  the  dry  distillation  of  sodium  benzenesulphonate.  It  is  a 
limpid  liquid,  boiling  at  21)2°,  and  possessing  a  disagreeable  alliaceous 
smelL     Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  sulphobenzide* 

CHI 

Phenyl  Disulphide  p^xr^  \  Sg  is  obtained,  as  the  first  product,  when 

thiophenol  is  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  forms  shining  white 
needles.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  it  is  again  converted  into 
thiophenol ;  and  by  boiling  it  for  a  long  time  with  nitric  acid,  it  is 
oxidized  to  benzenesulphonic  acid. 

(  OH 
PhenolsiUphonic  Acid  CgH4  i  gq  tt  • — Two  isomeric  acids  having 

this  composition  are  known,  both  being  formed  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  on  phenol.  When  a  solution  of  phenol  on 
sulphuric  acid  is  left  for  a  few  days,  the  chief  product  consists  of 
metaphenolsulphonic  acid,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  paraphenol- 
sulphonic  acid  is  formed ;  whilst,  on  heating  the  mixture  gently,  more  of 
the  latter  is  obtained,  and  by  exposiug  it  to  a  temperature  of  100° — 
110°,  the  meta-acid  is  completely  converted  into  the  para-acid. 

To  obtain  the  free  acids,  the  insoluble  basic  lead-salts  are  decom- 
posed by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  solution  first  concentrated  on  a 
water-bath,  and  then  evaporated  in  vacuo ;  they  form  needle-shaped 
crystals.  The  meta-acid  is  not  easily  obtained  perfectly  pure,  as  on 
heating  its  solution  a  part  is  always  converted  into  the  para-acid. 
Both  form  crystalline  salts  ;  those  of  the  para-acid  are  less  soluble  in 
water  than  the  meta-salts,  and  crystallize  in  different  forms. 

The  side-chains  in  the  meta-acid  have  the  position  1,  3,  as  on 
fusion  with  potash  it  yields  pyrocatechin,  whilst  the  para-acid 
belongs  to  the  series  1,  4 ;  as  by  fusing  it  with  potash  it  is  converted 
into  resorcin  (see  page  314). 

f  SO3H 

Phenoldisulphonic  Add  GqH^J  OH    is  obtained  by  heating  phenol 

( SO3H 

with  a  large  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  for  a  long  time. 
On  neutralizing  the  dilute  solution  with  barium  carbonate,  and  eva- 
porating the  filtrate,  the  barium  salt  CgH3.0H(S03)2Ba  +  4H2O  is 
obtained  in  large  prismatic  crystals.  The  free  acid  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  small  needles.  Phenoldisulphonic  acid 
may  also  be  produced  by  decomposing  diazobenzene  sulphate  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Ferric  chloride  colours  the  free  acid,  as 
well  as  its  salts,  ruby-red. 
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NITROPHENOLS. 

Mononitrophenol  Cf^^{lSO^OIl  exists  in  three  isomeric  modifica- 
tions, of  which,  however,  two  only  have  been  carefully  examined.  They 
are  formed  together  by  the  action  of  cold  nitric  acid  (of  20  per  cent.) 
on  pure  phenol,  and  separated  by  submitting  the  mixture  to  a  current 
of  steam,  by  which  only  one  modification  is  volatilized.  The  volatile 
monciiitrophenol  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  freely  in 
alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  long,  transparent,  yellow  needles,  melting 
at  45'',  and  boiling  at  214  *.  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  an  aromatic 
odour. 

The  second  compound  has  been  called  orthoniirophenol ;  it  crystal- 
lizes from  boiling  water  in  brilliant,  colourless  needles,  assuming  a 
red  colour  in  the  light.  It  melts  at  110"*,  and  volatilizes  at  a  high 
temperature. 

The  solutions  of  both  compounds  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  they 
decompose  carbonates ;  their  salts  crystallize  well ;  the  silver  salts 
are  insoluble  in  water ;  that  of  the  volatile  nitrophenol  has  a  deep 
orange  colour,  and  silver  orthonitrophenate  is  a  scarlet  precipitate. 

a  IHnitrophenol  CgH3(N02)20H  is  obtained  by  acting  with  nitric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  X-37  on  orthonitrophenoL  It  crystallizes 
from  boiling  water  in  yellowish-white  striated  plates,  melting  at  114^ 
and  is  a  strong  monobasic  acid. 

/3  Dinitrophenol  is  formed  together  with  the  a  compound  and  trini- 
trophenol  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  volatile  nitrophenol. 
The  two  dinitrophenols  are  separated  by  preparing  the  barium  salts, 
which  are  repeatedly  re-crystallized ;  barium  a  dinitrophenate  being 
much  more  soluble  than  the  salt  of  the  fi  compound.  )8  dinitro- 
phenol  crystallizes  from  water  in  short,  pointed,  yellow  needles,  and 
from  benzene  in  long,  thick  needles,  melting  at  64°. 

Trinitrophenol  or  Picric  Acid  CgH^N0j)30H  is  the  final  product 
of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  phenol,  as  well  as  on  many  other  bodies 
containing  the  aromatic  nucleus,  such  as  salicin,  indigo,  gum-benzoin, 
balsam  of  Peru,  acaroid-resin,  aloes,  silk,  wool,  &c.  It  is  obtained  on 
the  large  scale  by  heating  phenol  with  nitric  acid  until  the  action 
ceases. 

Pure  picric  acid  crystallizes  from  water  and  alcohol  in  pale-yeUow 
plates,  and  from  ether  in  fine  prisms,  melting  at  122°'5.  When  care- 
fully heated  it  sublimes,  but  on  heating  it  quickly  it  decomposes  with 
deflagration.  It  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  more  freely  in  boiling  water. 

By  acting  on  it  with  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder,  it  yields 
chloropicrin  CClgNOg  (see  page  1U2)  and  tetrachloroquinone  CCl^Oj. 

Picric  acid  is  much  used  for  dyeing  silk  and  wool  yellow.  Its 
crystalline  salts  have  a  yeUow  or  orange  colour. 

Potassium  picrate  Cfi^{lSO^fiK  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
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water,  and  crystallizes  in  long,  shining  yellow  needles ;  by  heat  and 
by  percussion  it  explodes  with  an  extraordinary  violence,  and  is 
therefore  used  for  the  preparation  of  explosives. 

The  picrates  of  sodium,  ammonium^  barium,  and  silver  are  readily 
soluble  in  water. 

Ethyl  picf  ate  C^H2(N02)30C2H5  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ethyl 
Wide  upon  dry  silver  picrate.  It  crystallizes  in  long,  pale-yellow 
needles,  which  o&  heating  first  melt,  and  then  decompose  with  a 
slight  explosion. 

By  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  upon  picric  acid,  trinir- 
treehlorobenzene  CgH2(N03)3Cl  is  obtained,  a  crystalline  solid,  having 
an  aromatic  smelL  This  compound  has  been  also  called  picryl  chloride, 
because  it  is  decomposed  by  water,  analogous  to  other  acid  chlorides, 
into  picric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

This  reaction  shows  how  the  character  of  an  aromatic  compound  is 
modified  when  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  nitroxyL  Whilst  mono- 
chlorobenzene  is  not  acted  on  by  caustic  potash,  its  trinitro-compound 
is  readily  decomposed  by  water. 

Trinitre-amidobenzene,  or  Picramide  G^^(^Oo)^VL^y  is  produced 
by  acting  with  ammonium  carbonate  on  picryl  chkride,  or  by  heating 
ethyl  picrate  with  alcoholic  ammonia.  It  crystallizes  from  glacial 
acetic  acid  in  glistening  yellow  plates,  melting  at  187 "*.  On  heating 
it  stronger,  it  decomposes  without  explosion  ;•  and,  by  boiling  it  with 
caustic  potash,  it  yields  ammonia  and  potassium  picrate. 

Picric  acid  combines  with  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  forming  com- 
pounds which  are  distinguished  by  their  characteristic  colours 
or  crystalline  forms.  This  acid  is,  therefore,  often  used  for  the 
detection  or  separation  of  such  hydrocarbons.  Thus  on  dissolving 
picric  acid  in  hot  benzene,  the  compound  CgHg  +  (^^j^O^^OH. 
separates  out  on  cooling  in  pale-yellow  transparent  crystals,  melting 
at  148** ;  it  dissolves,  without  decomposition,  in  alcohol  and  ether ; 
but  when  exposed  to  the  air,  benzene  is  slowly  given  oflF,  whilst 
alkalis  decompose  it  at  once. 

Isopurpuric  Add,  or  Picrocgamic  Add  CgHgNgOg.— The  potassium 
salt  of  this  acid  is  formed  by  dissolving  picric  acid  in  a  solution  of 
potassium  cyanide  :-* 

CeHgN^Oy  +  3CNK:  +  2HjO  =  CsH.NjO^K  +  CO3K3  +  NH3 

Potassium  isopurpurate  crystallizes  in  reddish-brown  scales,  having 
a  beetle-green  lustre,  and  dissolving  in  water  and  alcohol  with  an 
intensely  red  colour;  it  explodes  by  heat.  The  free  acid  is  not 
known,  but  a  great  number  of  salts  have  been  prepared.  The  am- 
monium salt,  which  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition  of  the 
potassium  salt  with  sal-ammoniac,  has  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
ammonium  purpurate  or  murexide,  and  is  used  for  dyeing.     Barium 

isopurpurate  is  a  vermilion-red  precipitate,  which  Jg  soluble  in  hot 
water. 
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The  isopurpurates  are  decomposed  by  acids ;  the  liquid  gives  off  a 
pungent  smell;  brown  flakes  separate  out;  and  on  evaporating  the 
brown  solution  an  amorphous  residue  is  left  behind. 


AMIDO-COMPOUNDS    OF    PHENOL. 

(  OH 

Ortho-amidophenol  C^H^  <  xs-kt  is  obtained  by  reducing  orthonitro- 

phenol  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  brown  crystalline 
powder,  which  on  heating  sublimes,  with  partial  decomposition,  in 
white  needles ;  it  forms,  with  acids,  crystallizable  salts.  An  isomeric 
compound  is  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  volatile  nitrophenol ; 
it  crystallizes  in  colourless  rhombic  plates,  which  readily  sublime  ;  it 
is  also  a  base. 

Diamidojphenol  CgHgK  ^^  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  pure 
state. 

rNHg 

Dinitro-amid^heTiol  or  Picramic  Acid  CgHgK  OH     . — The  am- 

I  (NO,), 
monium-salt  of  this  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 
sulphide   on  ammonium  picrate.     By  decomposing  it  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  picramic  acid  is  set  free ;  it  crystallizes  in  brilliant  red 
needles,  melting  at  165°,  and  forms  red-coloured  salts. 


DIAZOPHENOL-COMPOUNDS. 

The  chlorides  of  these  compounds  are  formed  by  treating  the 
hydrochlorides  of  the  two  amidophenols  with  alcohol  which  has  been 
saturated  with  nitrogen  trioxide. 

Orthodiazophenol  chloride  G^JfyS)TSj^\  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  long  colourless  needles.  The  second  diazo- 
phenol  chloride  dissolves  more  freely  in  alcohol,  and  forms  colourless 
rhombohedrons. 

Both  compounds  decompose  at  100°,  with  a  slight  explosion,  and 
yield,  when  treated  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  the  correspond- 
ing iodophenols.  When  they  are  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
resinous  bodies  are  formed,  but  no  chlorophenols ;  the  latter  may, 
however,  be  obtained  by  submitting  the  platinum  double  salts  to  dry 
distillation. 
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HALOID   SUBSTITUTION-PBODUCTS  OF  PHENOL. 

OrthochloTophenol  C^H^CLOH  is  the  first  product  of  the  action  of 

chlorine  on  phenol.     It  crystallizes  in  white  needles,  melting  at  41°, 

and  boiling  at  218°.   It  possesses  a  faint  but  very  disagreeable  smell, 

and  is  very  caustic,  producing  white  blisters  on  the  skin.  An  isomeric 

compound  has  been  obtained  from  the  second  diazo-compound,  as 

above  mentioned.  It  is  a  thick  oily  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  aromatic 

odour,  and  boiling  at  about  180°. 

f  CI 
Dichhrophenol  CgHg-j  ^A   is  obtained,   together  with  trichloro- 

phenol,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  phenol  or  chlorophenol.  To 
separate  the  two  compounds,  the  mixture  is  treated  with  a  warm 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  by  which  only  the  trichlorophenol  is 
dissolved,  whilst  impure  dichlorophenol  is  left  behind  as  an  oily  liquid, 
which  is  purified  by  fractional  distillation  and  recrystallization.  It 
crystallizes  from  benzene  in  long  needles,  melting  at  43°,  and  boiling 
at  209°. 

Trichlorophenol   C^Hg-!  ^A   crystallizes  in  thin  white   needles, 

melting  at  61^  and  boiling  at  244°.  It  possesses  a  strong,  disagree- 
able odour,  and  is  a  monobasic  acid. 

f  CI 
Tetrachlorophenol  CgH  <  ^A  is  not  known  in  a  pure  state. 

Pentachloroph^nol  or  Perchlorophenol  CgCl^.OH  is  readily  obtained 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  mixture  of  phenol  and  antimony  tri- 
chloride. The  crude  product  is  purified  by  distilling  it  with  steam 
at  180*" — 200°.  It  crystallizes  from  petroleum-naphtha  in  thin,  long, 
brilliant  needles,  melting  at  187°;  its  alcoholic  solution  colours  blue 
litmus  red.  At  the  common  temperature  it  is  odourless,  but  when 
heated  it  gives  off  a  very  pungent  odour,  and  its  dust  produces  violent 
sneezing.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  converts  it  into  hexachloro- 
benzene.  When  its  potassium  salt  is  heated,  it  is  resolved  into 
potassium  chloride  and  perchlorophenylene  oxide  CgCLO,  which  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  most  other  solvents,  but  dissolves  freely  in 
boiling  nitrobenzene,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  flat  needles,  re- 
sembling benzoic  acid.  It  melts  at  320°,  and  boils  above  the  boiling- 
point  of  mercury.  As  this  compound  has  sucli  a  high  boiling-point, 
it  has  probably  the  following  constitution : — 


< 


fBr 


Monobromophenol  C^H^  -J  qtt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  bromine  and 
phenol  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  gradually  mixing  the  well-cooled 
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solutions.  It  forms  large  colourless  crystals,  resembling  alum;  it 
melts  at  64^  and  boils  at  236^ 

{Br 
qA  is  produced  by  the  further  action  of 

bromine,  and  forms  glistening,  white  crystals,  melting  at  40"*,  and  sub- 
liming even  at  the  common  temperature. 

Tribromophenol  CgHg  \  q A  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitate 

by  adding  bromine  water  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  phenol.  It  is 
quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  this  reaction  may  be  used  for  the  quan- 
titative determination  of  phenol,  as  well  as  for  detecting  small 
quantities  of  it — for  example,  in  urine,  or  in  drinking  water  from 
wells  situated  near  gas-works,  &c.  Aniline  and  some  other  bodies 
give  similar  precipitates  with  bromine  water;  but  that  produced 
by  phenol  differs  from  these  by  being  easily  reduced  to  phenol,  which 
can  be  recognized  by  its  characteristic  smell.  This  reduction  is 
readily  effected  by  treating  tribromophenol  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  sodium  amalgam. 

Tetra-  and  Pentahromophenol  are  also  known ;  both  are  crystalline 
solids. 

Moniodophenol  C^H^-J  qtt   exists  in  three  isomeric  modifications. 

The  two  of  these  are  formed  together  by  acting  with  iodine  and  iodic 
acid  on  an  alkaline  solution  of  phenol : — 

SCgHg.OH  +  2I2  +  HIO3  =  50eHJ.OH  +  SH^O 

OrthO'iodophenol  is  also  obtained  pure  by  boiling  diazo-iodobenzene 
sulphate  with  water.  It  forms  flat,  glistening  needles,  possessing 
a  faint  but  disagreeable  smell;  nitric  acid  decomposes  it  with  the 
separation  of  iodine. 

Meta-iodophenol  is  an  oily  liquid,  but  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
perfectly  pure. 

Para-iodophenol  has  been  prepared  from  the  diazo-iodobenzene 
sulphate  obtained  from  para-iodaniline.  It  crystallizes  in  needles, 
and  yields,  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  substitution-products,  without 
iodine  being  liberated.  The  same  compound  is  also  formed,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  its  isomerides,  by  acting  with  iodine  en 
phenol  in  the  presence  of  mercuric  oxide : — 

2CeH,.0H  H-  21^  -h  HgO  -  2CeH,I.0H  +  Hgl^  +  H^O 

DIOXYBENZENES. 

The  three  isomeric  dioxybenzenes  have  been  prepared  by  fusing  the 
iodophenols  with  caustic  potash  : — 

z  2 
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Hydroquinone  is  prepared  by  heating  ortho-iodophenol  with  potash 
to  180°.  This  body  was  first  obtained  by  suspending  quinone  CgH^Og 
(see  below)  in  water,  and  passing  sulphur  dioxide  into  it  until  a 
colourless  solution  is  formed : — 

C,H,  I  g>  +  2H,0  +  SO,  =  CeH,  |  gg  +  SO,H, 

Hydroquinone  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  melting  at  172°,  and 
subliming  with  partial  decomposition  at  a  higher  temperature.  It 
exists  as  glucoside,  called  arhutin,  in  the  leaves  of  the  bearberry 
{Arbutus  Uva  ursi)  and  other  Ericacese ;  when  arbutin  is  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  hydroquinone  and  dex- 
trose : — 

CeH^  I  OCgHiiOg  +  H  J  ^  "  ^«^*  {  OH  +  ^eHigOe 

Hydroquinone  does  not  yield  substitution-products  with  bromine 
and  chlorine,  because  these  elements  oxidize  it  first  to  quinone.  But 
substituted  hydroquinones  are  readily  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphur 
dioxide  and  water  on  chloro-  and  bromo-quinones. 

Dinitrohydroquinone  C^Hg  \  (^r\\  • — ^7  ^^  action  of  concentrated 

nitric  acid  on  arbutin,  dinitroarbutin  is  formed,  which,  on  boiling  with 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  resolved  into  dextrose,  and  dinitrohydro- 
quinone. It  crystallizes  in  golden-yellow  plates,  dissolving  with  a 
blue  colour  in  alkalis. 

Quinone  GqBl^<  q^. — This  compound  was  first  obtained  by  oxi- 
dizing quinic  acid  CgHy(OH)4C02H  with  manganese  dioxide  and 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  it  is  also  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  hydro- 
quinone and  several  other  derivatives  of  benzene. 

Quinone  is  a  very  volatile  body,  subliming  readily  in  brilliant 
golden-yellow  needles,  possessing  a  suffocating  smell,  like  iodine.  It 
is  but  slightly  soluble'  in  cold  water,  more  freely  in  boiling  water  and 
alcohol  and  ether ;  the  solution  has  a  yellow  colour,  and  produces 
brown  stains  on  the  skin. 

( O  00  H  OH 

Quinhydrone,  or  green  Hydroquinone  C^H^  i  O  OP^H*  OTT'  ^^  formed 

by  the  incomplete  reduction  of  quinone  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  by 
the  direct  combination  of  quinone  and  hydroquinone.  It  is  also  pro- 
duced by  adding  chlorine-water  gradually  to  a  solution  of  hydro- 
quinone : — 

n  p  I  OH      HO.C,H,.OH      2(-i  _  P  TT  i  O.OCeH,.OH  ^  .„p, 
^6^4 1  OH  +  HO.C,H,.OH  +  2^^2  =  C«H, -j  q.OcXoH  ^  ^^^ 

Quinhydrone  crystallizes  in  smooth,  long  needles,  possessing  a 
splendid  beetle-green  lustre,  and  a  faint  smell  of  quinone,  and  dis- 
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solving  in  hot  water,  with  a  brown  colour.  In  cold  water  it  is  almost 
insoluble,  and  by  boiling  water  it  is  resolved  into  hydroquinone  and 
quinone,  which  volatilizes  with  the  steam.  By  oxidation,  it  is  readily 
converted  into  quinone,  and  by  reduction  into  hydroquinone. 

f  O  00  H 
Fhenoquinone  CgH^K  rj  r)r«®i:i^- — This  beautiful  body  is  produced 

by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  one  part  of  pure  phenol  with  two 
and  a  half  parts  of  chromic  acid.  It  readily  volatilizes  with  steam, 
and  is  freely  soluble  in  water.  Ether  dissolves  it  from  its  aqueous 
solution,  and  on  evaporation  it  is  left  behind  as  a  crystalline  mass, 
which,  by  sublimation,  yields  long,  splendid  red  needles,  possessing  a 
green  metaUic  lustre,  and  a  faint,  pungent  smell,  and  melting  at  71°. 
Phenoquinone  has  also  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  phenol  upon 
quinone : — 

9P  M  /  0^   .  HO.CeH,  _  p  rx   f  O.OCeH,  .  p  ^  /  OH 
^W^4|  0-^  +  HO.CeHg  ""  ^6^n  OOCeH^  +  ^«^4  ^  qH 

Monochoroquinone  CgHgClOg"  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  quinone ;  it  forms  long,  yellow  needles,  which,  by  the  action  of 
sulphurous  acid,  are  converted  into  colourless  Tnonochlorhydroquinone 
CgH3Cl(0H)p,  a  compound  which  is  also  produced  by  evaporating  a 
solution  of  quinone  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

DicMoroquinone  CgHgClgOg"  crystallizes  in  large  yellow  prisms ;  by 
the  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  it  yields,  first,  hexachloroquinhydronCj 
which,  by  further  reduction,  is  converted  into  dichlorohydroquinone. 

TrichloroquiTione  CgHClgO/'. — By  adding  a  mixture  of  phenol  and 
potassium  chlorate  to  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  reddish-yellow  crys- 
talline mass  is  obtained,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  trichloroquinone 
and  tetrachloroquinone.  To  separate  them,  they  are  reduced  by  means 
of  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  chlorinated  hydroquinones  exhausted 
with  boiling  water,  which  only  dissolves  trichlorohydroquinone,  which, 
by  oxidation,  is  reconverted  into  trichloroquinone,  crystallizing  in 
large,  thin,  yellow  plates,  melting  at  163**,  and  easily  subliming, 

Tetrachloroquinone,  or  Chloranil  CgCl^Og". — ^This  body  is  produced 
(generally  together  with  trichloroquinone)  by  the  action  of  potassium 
clilorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  upon  aU  substances  which  yield  picric 
acid,  when  boiled  with  nitric  acid. 

It  crystallizes  in  brilliant,  golden-yellow  scales,  which  are  insoluble 
in  water,  slightly  in  cold  and  freely  in  hot  alcohol,  and  sublime  at  a 
high  temperature.  It  is  a  very  stable  compound,  and  not  acted  upon 
by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  aqua  regia.  On  heat- 
ing it  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  it  is  converted  into  hexachloro- 
benzene  C^CL  By  boiling  it  with  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  it 
yields  tetrachlorohydroquinone  or  chlorohydranil,  small  white  plates, 
which  are  insoluble  in  water. 

Chloranilic  Acid  G^.Q\0^'  \  qtt. — Chloranil   dissolves    in    dilute 
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warm  potash-solution  with  a  red  colour,  and  on  cooling  purple  needles 
of  potassium  chloranilate  crystallize  out — 

CeCl,0%  +  4K0H  =  CeCl^Og  {  qk  +  ^^^^  ■*"  ^^^^ 

By  decomposing  this  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  chloranilic  acid  is 
obtained  in  small  reddish-white  plates,  which,  after  drying,  assume 
the  colour  of  red  lead,  and  dissolve  in  water  with  a  violet  colom\ 

CMoranUamic  Add  CgClgO^'gi  qit^- — The  ammonium  salt  of  this 

acid  is  obtained  by  dissolving  choranil  in  ammonia.  The  free  acid 
crystallizes  in  almost  black  needles,  having  a  diamond-lustre.  By 
heating  it  with  dilute  acids,  it  is  converted  into  chloranilic  acid. 

Pyrocatechin,  or  Oxyphenic  Acid  CgH^-J  qtt- — This  second  dioxy- 

benzene  is  found  amongst  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood, 
and  in  several  vegetable  extracts,  such  as  "  kino,"  "  catechu,"  &c. ; 
and  has  also  been  found,  but  in  small  quantity  only,  in  the  green 
leaves  of  the  Virginian  creeper.  It  is  also  produced  by  heating 
oxysalicylic  acid : — 

CsHjj  CO.OS  =  CeH,  |  gg  +  CO, 

and  by  fusing,  metaphenolsulphonic  acid  or  meta-iodophenol  with 
potash. 

Pyrocatechin  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  square  prisms,  melting  at  112°,  and  boiling  at  245°,  but 
subliming  at  a  lower  temperature  in  shining  plates.  Its  alkaline 
solution  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  dark-green,  and  then*  black. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  pyrocatechin  gives,  with  lead  acetate,  a  white 
precipitate  C^H^OgPb,  and  assumes  a  green  colour  by.  adding  ferric 
chloride. 

PyrocatecMn-^methyl  Ether,  or   Guaiacol  CgH^-J  OPTT »   ^    ioxmi 

amongst  the  pi*oducts>of  dry  distillation  of  "guaiacum"  and  beech- 
wood,  and  forms  a  chief  constituent  of  the  genuine  or  wood-tai 
creosote.  It  has  been  also  produced  artificially  by  heating  pyro- 
catechin with  caustic  potash  and  potassium  methylsulphate — 

^^*  {  OK  +'^^  }  SO.  =  c«n,  1 0CH3  ^  K,so, 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  205°,  and  possessing  an  aromatic 
smell.  By  beating  it  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  resolved 
nto  methyl  iodide  and  pyrocatechin. 

Resorcin   CH^  -j  ^j^.. — ^This  body  is  formed  by  fusing  several  resins 

or  gum-resins  (as  galbanum),  or  extract  of  sapan-wood  and  other 
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dye-woods,  with  caustic  potash ;  and  it  has  also  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  caustic  potash  upon  benzenedisulphonic  acid,  paraphenol- 
sulphonic  acid,  and  para-iodophenol. 

It  forms  colourless,  triclinic  crystals,  melting  at  99*,  and  boiling  at 
271°.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  possesses  a  sweetish  and  harsh 
taste.     Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  dark  violet  by  ferric  salts. 

When  a  solution  of  nitrous  acid  in  nitric  acid  is  added  to  a  cold 
and  dilute  etherial  solution  of  resorcin,  it  is  converted  into  diazo- 
resorcin  C^jM^^fi^,  dissolving  in  acetic  acid  with  a  dark  cherry-red 
colour,  and  crystallizing  in  small  granular  crystals,  having  a  green, 
metallic  lustre. 

By  the  action  of  hot  sulphuric  acid,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  this 
compound  is  converted  into  diazoresorufin  CggH^gN^Og,  separating 
from  hot  hydrochloric  acid  in  small  dark-red  and  brilliant  granular 
crystals.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a  crimson  colour;  the  dilute 
solution  exhibits  a  splendid  vermilion-red  fluorescence. 

By  heating  diazoresorcin  with  acetyl  chloride  in  sealed  tubes,  the 
compound  C^gHgoN^ClgOig  is  formed,  crystallizing  from  acetic  acid  in 
yellow  scales,  and  dissolving  in  alkalis  with  a  splendid  violet  colour. 
Hot  nitric  acid  converts  it  ieto  the  tetrazo-compound  C^H^gNi^ClgOgg, 
crystallizing  in  small  purple  plates,  the  etherial  solution  of  which 
showg  a  retdly  surprising  vermilion-red  fluorescence. 

(  OH 

Mononitroresordn  CqH^Q^O^  \  qtt  is   contained  in  considerable 

quantity  in  the  mother-liquid  from  the  preparation  of  diazoresorcin. 
It  crystallizes  in  very  thin  and  long,  straw-coloured  needles,  and 
forms  three  series  of  salts,  the  colour  of  which  is  lemon-yellow, 
golden-yellow,  and  dark  orange. 

Trinitraresordn,  or  Styphnic  Acid  C^(SO,^)^  <  qxt,  is  obtained  by 

the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  resorcin,  and  all  resins  and  extracts 
which  yield  resorcin  on  fusion  with  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  pale- 
yellow  hexagonal  prisms,  and  possesses  a  very  astringent  taste.  Its 
reddish-yellow  salts  crystallize  well,  and  when  heated  explode  even 
more  violently  than  the  picrates. 


TRIOXYBE»Z£N£S: 

(OH 

Pyrogalloly  or  Pyrogallic  Acid  C^H^-^  OH. — This  body  is  formed 

(oh 

when  gallic  acid  CgH2(OH)3C02H  is  heated  to  200'.  It  crystallizes 
in  shining  white  needles,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water;  the  solution 
has  no  acid  reaction,  and  colours  ferrous  salts  dark-blue,  and  ferric  salts 
red.  By  exposing  an  alkaline  solution  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  assumes  a  dark  colour;  it  is  therefore  used  to  absorb 
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oxygen  from  a  mixture  of  gases,  but  it  is  not  adapted  for  a  quantitative 
determination  of  oxygen,  because  there  is  always  a  small  quantity  of 
carbon  monoxide  formed  at  the  same  time.  By  boiling  it  with  con- 
centrated caustic  potash,  it  is  decomposed  into  acetic  acid,  oxalic 
acid,  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  salts  of  silver,  gold,  &c.,  are  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  by  pyrogallic  acid. 

By  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  pyrogallol,  triacetyl-pyrogallol 
CgH3(O.C2H30)2  is  obtained,  a  white  crystalline  solid ;  and  by  acting 
on  pyrogallol  with  bromine,  it  yields  tribramopyrogcUlol  GqBt^{OB.)^ 
separating  from  alcohol  in  large  colourless  crystals. 

rOH 

Phloroglucin  CgHg-J  OH  is  produced  by  fusing  phloretin,  quercitrin, 

(oh 

or  maclurin  (see  Glucosides)  with  caustic  potash ;  and  is  also  obtained 
by  the  same  reaction  from  kino,  dragon's-blood,  gamboge,  &c.  It 
crystallizes  from  an  aqueous  solution  in  large  rhombic  prisms,  con- 
taining two  molecules  of  water,  and  possessing  a  sweet  taste.  The 
anhydrous  compound  melts  at  220°,  and  sublimes,  when  heated  more 
strongly.  It  forms  deliquescent  salts  with  alkalis,  and  reduces  alka- 
line copper-solutions.  Ferric  chloride  imparts  to  its  aqueous  solution 
a  deep- violet  colour.  By  treating  it  with  acetyl  chloride,  it  is  con- 
verted into  triacetyl'phloroglVfCin  CgH3(O.C2H30)3,  which  crystallizes 
in  small  prisms.  By  adding  bromine- water  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
phloroglucin,  a  precipitate  of  tribromophloroglucin  CgBr3(0H)-  is 
produced,  which  crystallizes  in  long  needles.  By  the  action  of  dilute 
nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  nitrophhrogludn  CgH2.N02(OH)3, 
crystallizing  in  small  reddish-yellow  plates.  When  phloroglucin  is 
dissolved  in  zmmomA,  phloramtTie  or  amidopMoroglucin  C^^f^Ti^' 
(0H)2  is  formed,  which  is  not  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  small  thin  plates,  resembling  mica ;  it  is  a  base,  forming  crys- 
talline salts. 

roH 

Filicic  Acid,  or  Dibutyryl-phloroglv^in  C^Hg-^  OC^H^O,  occurs  in 

loC.H^O 
the  root  of  the  male  fern  (Aspidium  FUix-mas),  and  is  deposited 
from  the  etherial  extract  of  this  root  in  crystals.     On  fusing  it  with 
caustic  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  butyric  acid  and  phloroglucin. 


METALLIC  DEiaVATiVES   OF  BENZENE. 

C  H  ) 

Mercury-diphenyl  p®„^  1  Hg  is  formed  by  the  action   of  sodium 

amalgam  on  bromobenzene.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes 
from  benzene  in  long  colourless  prisms,  melting  at  120°.  A  small 
quantity  may  be  sublimed  by  heating  it  carefully ;  but  on  heating  a 
larger  quantity  to  above  300°,  decomposition  sets  in ;  and  benzene, 
diphenyl,  carbonaceous  matter,  and  free  mercury  are  formed.    By  the 
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action  of  acids,  it  is  decomposed  into  benzene  and  a  mercuric  salt  • 
and  when  it  is  heated  with  iodine,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
two  bodies  present,   either  iodobenzene  and  phenylmcrcuric  iodide 

CHI 

®   ^^  >  Hg  are  formed,  or  iodobenzene  and  mercuric  iodide. 

CHI 

Stannzc-pJienyl  Triethide  /n  -A)^  \^^  is  obtained  by  the  action  ol 

sodium  upon  a  mixture  of  bromobenzene  and  triethyl-stannic  iodide. 
It  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refractive  liquid,  boiling  at  254° ;  its  vapour 
slowly  absorbs  oxygen.  By  l3ie  action  of  iodine,  it  is  resolved  into 
iodobenzene  and  triethyUstannic  iodide. 

ADDITIVE  COMPOUNDS  OF  BENZENE. 

Benzene  Hexdchloride  CgHgCl^  is  obtained,  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  benzene,  in  the  sunshine  or  at  the  boiling-point,  in  colourless 
crystals,  melting  at  IS?"*,  and  boiling,  with  partial  decomposition,  at 
288°.  On  heating  it  with  alkalis,  it  is  resolved  into  hydrochloric 
acid  and  trichloroben^ene. 

A  similar  compound  is  Benz&fie  Sexahromide  CgHgEr^. 

Benzene  Trichlorhydrin  C^q{G\^[OWj^  is  formed  by  shaking 
benzene  with  aqueous  hydrochlorous  acidi  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  freely  in  alcohol  and  benzene,  and  crystallizes  at  a  low 
temperature  in  small  plates,  melting  at  10°.  By  the  action  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  an  amorphous  deliquescent  mass  called 
phertose  CgHg(OH)g  is  obtained,  which>  as  well  as  the  trichlorhydrin, 
yields,  when  heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  moniodohenzolene  CgH^jI,  a 
heavy,  colourless  liquid,  which  boils  without  decomposition. 

TrichloropTienomalic  Acid  CgHgClgOg  is  produced,  together  with 
oxalic  acid,  chlorinated  benzenes,  and  quinones,  &c.,  by  the  action  of 
moderately  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate  on  benzene. 
It  crystallizes  from  a  warm,  aqueous  solution  in  colourless  platen. 
By  boiling  it  with  alkalis,  it  is  decomposed  with  the  formation  of 
fumaric  acid. 


COMPOUNDS  WITH   SEVEN  ATOMS   OF   CARBON. 


METHYL-BENZENE   OR  TOLUENE   CgHg.CHg. 

This  hydrocarbon  is  found  in  the  light  oils  from  coal-tar  and  wood- 
tar,  and  also  among  the  products  of  dry  distillation  of  balsam  of 
tolu,  dragon's-blood,  and  other  resins.  It  has  been  formed  synthetically 
by  adding  sodium  to  a  mixture  of  bromobenzene,  methyl  iodide,  and 
pure  anhydrous  ether,  and  keeping  the  mixture  cold.   As  soon  as  the 
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action  is  over^  the  product  is  distilled,  and  the  toluene  isolated  by 
fractional  distillation.  Pure  toluene  is  also  produced  by  distilling 
the  isomeric  acids  CgH^(C  1X3)0028!^  and  similar  acids,  with  lime. 

Toluene  is  a  limpid  liquid,  boiling  at  111**,  and  smelling  like 
benzene.  It  has  the  specific  gravity  0*88  at  0°,  and  does  not  solidify 
at  —  20^     On  oxidation  it  yields  benzoic  acid. 


SUBSTIT0TION-FEODUCT8  05"  TOLUENE. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  toluene,  and  the  liquid  is  kept  cold 
during  the  action,  or  when  chlorine  acts  on  the  hydrocarbon  in  the 
presence  of  iodine,  only  the  hydrogen  in  the  aromatic  nucleus  is 
replaced,  whilst  the  action  of  pure  chlorine  on  the  boiling  hydrocarbon 
produces  only  substitution  in  the  methyl-group. 

The  chlorine  in  these  latter  compounds  is  easily  replaceable  by 
other  elements  or  radicals,  whilst  the  substitution-products  contain- 
ing the  chlorine  in  the  aromatic  nucleus  are  as  stable  bodies  as 
the  chlorobenzenes. 

By  treating  any  of  the  products  thus  obtained  with  chlorine  and 
iodine,  further  substitution  takes  place  only  in  the  aromatic  group ; 
but  by  acting  on  the  boiling  compounds  with  pure  chlorine,  only  the 
hydrogen  of  the  methyl  is  replaced. 

By  means  of  these  reactions  the  following  substitution-products 
have  been  obtained,  to  which  are  added  some  isomerides,  which  have 
been  formed  by  other  reactions,  and  stand  in  the  second  or  third  line. 
The  numbers  affixed  to  these  compounds  indicate  the  position  of  the 
chlorine  (see  page  314), 
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More  than  seven  atoms  of  chlorine  cannot  be  introduced  into 
toluene,  as,  by  the  further  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  last  substitu- 
tion-products, the  molecule  is  decomposed  with  the  formation  of 
hex  achlorobenzene. 

1*4  Monochlorotoluem  is  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine 
upon  toluene,  and  the  isomeric  1*3  compound  has  been  obtained  from 
toluidine,  which  is  first  converted  into  acetoluide,  and  the  latter  treated 
by  chlorine.  The  chlorinated  compound  yields,  on  boiling  w^ith 
alkalis,  monochlortoluidine,  which  is  converted  into  a  diazo-compound 
and  the  latter  decomposed  by  absolute  alcohol : — 

C0H3CI  {  g^^Q  g  +  C^H.-OH  =  CeH.aCHg  +  N^  +  H^SO,  +  C^H^O 

When  bromine-vapour  is  passed  into  boiling  toluene,  substitution 
takes  place  only  in  the  methyl  group,  and  the  first  product  formed  is 
benzyl  bromide  CgHg.CHgCl,  but  by  acting  with  bromine  on  toluene  in 
the  cold  two  isomeric  bromotoluenes  are  produced. 

1*4  Bromotoluene  forms  rhombic,  colourless  crystals,  melting  at 
28•5^  and  boiling  at  181". 

1*3  Bromotoluene  is  a  liquid  which  dofes  not  crystallize  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  boils  at  181°. 

By  the  further  action  of  bromine  on  toluene  in  the  cold,  dibromo- 
toluene  CgHgErg-CHg  is  obtained,  a  crystalline  solid>  melting  at  ISfT, 
and  boiling  at  245°. 

Iodine  substitution-products  of  toluene  have  been  obtained  from 
the  three  isomeric  amidotoluenes  by  converting  them  into  diazo-com- 
pounds,  and  decomposing  the  latter  with  hydriodic  acid. 

1*2  lodotoluene  and  1*3  Iodot(duene  are  liquids,  both  boiling  at 
204°,  whilst  1^4  lodotohiene  crystallizes  in  shining,  thin  plat-es, 
melting  at  35°,  and  boiling  at  211°'5.' 


NltRO^SUBSTlfUTiON^PiODtrCTS; 

NUrotoluenes  G^j^O^GR^^-^I&y  dissolvitig  toluene  in  fuming 
nitric  acid,  and  adding  water  to  the  solution,  a  heavy  oUy  liquid, 
resembling  nitrobenzene,  is  obtained)  which  is  a  mixture  of  two 
isomerides ;  they  may  be  separated  by  continued  fractional  distillation. 

1*4  NUrotoluene  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms,  melting  at  54°, 
and  boiling  at  237°.  By  oxidizing  it  with  cUlute  iiitric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  paranitrobenzoic  acid.  • 

1*2  NUrotoluene  is  a  liquid  which  does  not  solidify  in  a  freezing 
mixture,  and  boils  at  223° ;  boiling  dilute  nitric  acid  has  hardly  any 
action  on  it. 

1*3  Nitrotohiene  has  been  produced  by  converting  1*4  amido- 
toluene  into  a  nitro-amidotoluene,  which  was  transformed  into  a 
diazo-compound,  and  the  latter  decomposed  by  alcohol.     It  forms 
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colourless  crystals,  melting  at  16^  and  boiling  at  227^  Dilute  nitric 
acid  oxidizes  it  to  common  nitroben?;oic  acid. 

Diiiitrotoluene  CgH3(N02)2CH3  exists  in  two  forms.  One  of  them 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  toluene, 
1*4  nitrotoluene,  or  1*2  nitrotoluene.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol 
in  long,  colourless,  brittle  needles,  melting  at  71".  The  second  form 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  1*3  nitro- 
toluene ;  it  forms  long,  yellow  needles,  melting  at  60°. 

Trinitrotoluene  G^^i^O^fiYL^  is  formed  by  boiling  toluene  for 
some  days  with  a  mixture  of  fuming  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  forms  long  needles  at  82°.  By 
treating  1*3  nitrotoluene  in  the  same  way,  another  trinitrotoluene  is 
obtained,  crystallizing  as  carbon  sulphide  in  small  plates,  melting  at 
about  82°. 


AMIDOTOLUENES. 

Toluidine  or  1'4  Amidotoluene  ^^A  ^y\  ^  formed  by  the  reduc* 

tion  of  the  corresponding  nitrotoluene,  and  nas  also  been  produced 
from  methyl-aniline ;  by  heating  the  hydrochloride  of  the  latter  base 
to  335°  (the  melting-point  of  lead),  it  undergoes  a  molecular  change, 
and  is  converted  into  toluidine  hydrochloride.  It  crystallizes  from 
aqueous  alcohol  in  large  transparent,  shining  plates,  melting  at  45°, 
and  boiling  at  202°.  It  possesses  a  peculiar  odour,  and  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water ;  its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  brown l^y  a  solution 
of  bleaching-powder.  Toluidine  has  in  its  reactions  the  greatest  re- 
semblance to  aniline,  and  forms  salts,  most  of  which  crystallize  well. 
The  most  characteristic  is  the  oxalate,  which  is  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 

Pseudotoluidine  or  1*2  Amidotoluene  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of 
the  corresponding  nitrotoluene.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  remaining 
fluid  at  -  20°,  and  boiling  at  198°.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured 
blue  by  bleachingr-powder,  and  its  oxalate  is  freely  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

The  commercial  toluidine  and  heavy  aniline  are  mixtures  of  the 
two  toluidines  and  aniline.  To  separate  the  three  bases,  they  are 
converted  into  oxalates,  which  are  crystallized  from  hot  water. 
Toluidine  oxalate,  which  crystallizes  first,  is  purified  by  recrystaU 
lization,  and  decomposed  by  soda-solution.  The  mother-liquor  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  exhausted  with  ether,  the  etherial 
solution  evaporated,  and  the  residue  treated  with  soda-solution ;  and 
thus  pure  pseudotoluidine  is  obtained. 

Pseudotoluidine  has  also  been  produced  from  1*4  bromotoluene, 
which,  by  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  yields  two  isomeric 
nitrobromotoluenes ;  one  being  a  liquid,  is  present  in  a  smaller 
quantity  than  the  solid  one.    By  ^reducing  the  latter,  an  amidobromo- 
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toluene  is  formed,  which,  by  the  action  of  water  and  sodium-amalgam, 
is  converted  into  pseudotoluidine. 

1'3  Amidotolvsne  is  produced  by  reducing  1*3  nitrotoluene  ;  it  is 
a  liquid  boiling  at  197^  and  giving,  with  bleaching-powder  solution,  a 
blue  colour,  like  pseudotoluidine. 

/OH 
^.. J ^„  _g^^ .  nhVoph 

differing  from  each  other  by  their  solubilities  in  water : — 

^  1,000  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  22**    089  parts  of  14 ^ 

1*3  VAcetoluide. 
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Nitro-amidotoluene   CgH3.CH3-<  ^r\^» — This   compound  exists    in 

four  modifications.  The  first  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  dinitro- 
toluene,  melting  at  71°  with  ammonium  sulphide ;  it  melts  at  7T'5, 
and  forms  crystalline  salts.  By  converting  it  into  a  diazo-compound, 
and  decomposing  this  with  absolute  alcohol,  1*2  nitrotoluene  is  formed. 

The  three  other  modifications  have  been  prepared  by  nitrating  the 
three  isomeric  acetoluides,  and  decomposing  the  product  with  alkalis. 
1*4  toluidine  yields  a  nitrotoluidine,  melting  at  114°;  it  does  not 
combine  with  acids,  and  its  dia«o-compound  yields  1*3  nitrotoluene. 
The  nitrotoluidine  from  1*2  toluidine  forms  yellow  needles,  melting  at 
128°,  and  is  but  a  feeble  base;  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  and 
alcohol  it  is  converted  into  1*3  nitrotoluene.  The  fourth  modifica- 
tion of  nitro-amidotoluene  is  obtained  from  1*3  toluidine  ;  it  crystal- 
lizes in  dark-yellow  needles,  melting  at  134°,  and  forms  unstable 
salts  ;  its  diazo-compound  is  readily  converted  into  1*2  nitrotoluene. 

The  constitution  of  these  four  nitrotoluidines  is  shown  by  the 


following  formulae : — 

Melting-point  77<»-5 
CHa 


0 


128' 


\/ 


NO, 


134* 


NOj 
NH, 


DIAMIDOTOLUENES   0^,113.0113  -|  ^^^. 

We  know  three  compounds  having  this  composition.  2*4  diamido- 
iolv-ene  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  dinitrotoluene,  melting  at  71° 
with  tin,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  long,  colourless  needles, 
melting  at  99°,  and  boiling  at  280°.  3  4  diamidotoliLene  is  formed 
by  reducing  the  nitrotoluidine,  melting  at  114°;  it  crystallizes  in 
scales,  melting  at  88"-5,  and  boiling  at  265°.     Nitrotoluidine,  melting 
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at  128^ yields 23  diamidotoluene, a  crystalline  body,  melting  at  about 
80%  and  boiling  at  270*" ;  it  readily  absorbs  oxygen,  and  assumes  a 

blue  colour. 
By  the  action  of   ammonium  sulphide  on    trinitrotoluene,  two 

amido-compoundsare  formed;  dinitroarnidotolueneC^E^iGH^  |  ^jj  *^* 

which   crystallizes  in  small  yellow  needles,  melting  at   168°,  and 

nitrodiamUotoluene  G^t{OYL^  j  ^^^\ »  sn^^U  ^e^  prisms  melting 

at  132°. 


OXYTOLUENES. 

(  OH" 
Cresol  CgH^  \  pxr  . — ^The  cresol  contained  in  coal-tar  consists  chiefly 

N  3 

of  paracresol  or  1*4  cresol. 

The  pure  compound  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  converting 
solid  toluidine  into  diazotoluene  sulphate,  and  decomposing  the 
latter  with  water.  It  crystallizes  in  white  needles,  melting  at  35°-5, 
boiling  at  200',  and  smelling  like  phenol.  The  same  compound  is 
also  obtained  by  fusing  14  toluenesulphonic  acid  with  caustic  potash  ; 
this   sulpho-acid  is  formed  together  with  the  1*2  acid  by  dissolving 

toluene  in  sulphuric  acid. 

(  CH 

Cresol-methyl  Ether  CgH^  <  qCH  ^^  obtained  by  heating  the  potas- 
sium compound  of  1*4  cresol  with  methyl  iodide.  It  is  a  liquid 
possessing  an  aromatic  odour,  and  boiling  at  174°. 

Metacresol,  or  1*2  cresol,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash 
upon  1'2  toluenesulphonic  acid.     It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  190°. 

Orthocresol,    or     1'3     Cresol,    has    been    obtained    from    thymol 
(OH 
CgHgK  CH3,  a  compound  to  be  described  afterwards.    By  heating  it 


C3H7 


with  phosphorus  pentoxide  it  is  resolved  into  propylene,  and  ortho- 
cresol, a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  about  200°. 

(  OH 

,    Dinitrocresol  CqYI^{^0)2  -!  qti  *  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous 

acid  upon  solid  toluidine  ;  it  forms  yellow  crystals,  melting  at  84°. 

An  isomeric  compound  is  contained  in  the  so-called  "Victoria- 
yellow,"  or  "  aniline-orange."  This  colouring  matter,  of  unknown 
origin,  consists  principally  of  the  sodium  salt  of  a  diniti-ocresol,  which 
crystallizes  in  pale-yellow  needles,  melting  at  190°. 

Trinitrooresol  CgH2(N08)80H  has  great  resemblance  to  picric  acid, 
but  is  much  less  soluble  in  water,  and  may  therefore  easily  be  obtained 
in  the  pure  state  by  boiling  commercial  cresol  (containing  phenol) 
^  with  nitric  acid. 
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DIOXYTOLUENES. 

Homopyrocatechin  and  Creosote, — The  genuine  or  wood-tar  creosote  is 
obtained  from  the  products  of  dry  -distillation  of  beecli-wood,  and  is  a 
mixture  containing  phenol,  cresol,  phlorol  C^H3(CH8)20H,  guaiacol 

(page  342),  and  creosol  G^^fP'B^  \  OCH  "   ^^<^sol  is  a  liquid  boiling 

at  219',  and  possessing  an  aromatic  odour;  by  heating  it  with  con- 
centrated hydripdic  acid,  it  yields  methyl  iodide,  and  homopyroecUechin 

(  OH 
G^^{CIL^  <  Qg,  which  forms  a  syrupy  liquid. 

(  OH 
Orcin  CgH3(CH3)  <  qtt. — AH  the  lichens  (species  of  Bocella  and 

Lecanora)  which  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  arcliil  and  litmus 
contain  either  free  orcin,  or  certain  acids,  and  compound  ethers,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  heat  or  alkalis,  yield  orcin : — 

OrseUinio  Acid. 

CeH,(CH3)(OH),00,H  =  CeHgCCHgXOH),  +  CO, 

Erythria. 

gleSioStcao  }  CA(OH),  +  2h,o  = 

Orsellinic  Acid.  Erythrite. 

2CeH,(CHs)(0H),C0,H  +  C,He(OH), 

Picrocrytlirite. 

G„H,(CH^(OH),CO  1 0  +  H,0  =  CeH,(CH3)(OH),C02H  +  C,He(OH), 

To  prepare  orcin,  the  lichens  are  macerated  with  milk  of  lime,  and 
the  filtrate  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate,  after 
being  washed  with  water,  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime  in  a  flask 
provided  with  a  long  neck,  and  the  liquid,  after  filtration,  freed  from 
the  lime  by  carbon  dioxide.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  exhausted  with  benzene,  which  dissolves 
orcin,  and  leaves  impure  erythrite  behind. 

Orcin  has  also  been  produced  by  dissolving  monochlorotoluene  in 
warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  converting  the  two  isomeric 
sulphonic  acids,  which  thus  are  formed,  into  the  barium  salts,  which 
are  easily  separated  by  re-crystallization,  one  being  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and  the  other  not.  On  converting  the  latter  into  potassium  salt, 
and  fusing  this  with  potash,  orcin  is  formed  : — 

CeHjCCHj)  {  2o^T^  +  2K0H  =  G,U,(CR^  |  gg  +  KCl  +  K^O, 

Orcin  is  also  produced  together  with  para-oxybenzoic  acid,  when 
aloes  is  fused  with  caustic  potash. 

Orcin  crystallizes  from  water  in  monoclinic  prisms  containing  one 
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molecule  of  water,  and  melting  at  58**.  The  anhydrous  compound 
melts  at  86°,  and  boils  at  290°.  It  has  an  intense  sweet,  but  nau- 
seous taste,  and  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform; 
its  aqueous  solution  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  deep  violet  colour. 

Orcin  forms  readily  metallic  compounds,  and  decomposes,  in  the 
fused  state,  sodium  carbonate.  On  passing  the  vapour  of  nityic  acid 
containing  nitrous  acid  over  it,  it  assumes  first  a  brown  colour,  and 
afterwards  becomes  intense  red;  the  product  thus  formed  dyes  on 
wool  and  silk  a  fine  red  shade.  With  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder 
it  gives  a  violet  colour,  which  soon  disappears  ;  its  alkaline  solutions 
absorb  readily  oxygen,  and  become  brown  or  red. 

Orcin  combines  also  with  dry  ammonia  forming  a  deliquescent 
compound,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  converted  into  orcein 
CyH^NOg  :— 

CyHgOg  +  NH3  +  02  =  C7H7NO3  +  2Kfi 

Orcein  is  an  amorphous  red  powder,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  more  freely  in  alcohol  with  a  scarlet  colour.  In  alkalis  it 
dissolves  with  a  purple  colour ;  this  solution  is  precipitated  by  many 
metallic  salts,  red  or  purple  lakes  being  formed. 

Orcein  is  the  colouring-matter  of  Archil,  which  is  prepared  by 
treating  the  lichens  with  hot  aqueous  ammonia  in  presence  of  air. 

The  same  lichens  are  used  for  preparing  Litmtis,  which  is  generally 
obtained  from  Lecanora  tartarca  by  steeping  it  in  urine,  and  adding 
lime  and  potassium  carbonate.  The  mixture  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  frequently  stirred  up;  after  a  few  weeks,  a  blue  solution  is 
formed,  which  is  thickened  with  chalk  or  gypsum,  and  formed  in 
small  cakes. 

The  colouring-matter  of  litmus  is  probably  a  product  of  oxidation 
of  orcein ;  it  has  been  obtained  pure  by  adding  soda-crystals  to  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  orcein,  and  exposing  the  liquid  to  the  air  at  a 
temperature  of  60°  to  80°.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  blue 
solution,  the  colouring-matter  is  precipitated  in  red  flakes ;  it  is  not 
freely  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  pale-red  solution,  which  becomes 
blue  by  adding  an  alkali.  Litmus  contains,  therefore,  a  weak  acid, 
forming  salts  having  a  blue  colour ;  the  commercial  product  contains 
the  potassium  salt 

TricMorotoluquinone  GJu\{GR^  \  qN  is  obtained  by  treating  cresol 

from  coal-tar  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  and  freely  in  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallizes 
in  pale-yellow  scales.  Sulphurous  acid  converts  it  into  tricJilorotolu- 
hj/droquiiion^  CqG\{CJI^(P1B.)2,  forming  small  white  needles,  which  by 
oxidation  are  readily  reconverted  into  the  quinone. 


C  ^  A 
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BENZYL  COMPOUNDS. 


The  radical  Benzyl  is  contained  in  a  series  of  compounds  which  in 
many  reactions  exhibit  the  closest  analogy  with  the  compounds  of  the 
monad  alcohol-radicals.  They  differ,  however,  from  the  latter  by  con- 
taining the  aromatic  nucleus,  and  forming,  therefore,  also  products  of 
substitution,  corresponding  to  the  derivatives  of  benzene. 

Benzyl  Chloride  CyHg.CHgCl  is  easily  obtained  by  passing  the 
required  quantity  of  chlorine  into  boiling  toluene,  and  purifying  the 
product  by  fractional  distillation.  It  is  a  limpid,  refractive  liquid, 
boiling  at  176^ 

Benzyl  Bromide  CgHg.CH-Br  is  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  boiling  toluene.  It  boils  at  199°,  and  possesses  an  irritating 
odour. 

Benzyl  Iodide  CgHg.CHgl. — To  prepare  this  compound,  one  part  of 
benzyl  chloride  is  mixed  with  five  parts  of  concentrated  hydriodic 
acid,  and  the  mixture  kept  in  the  dark  for  three  weeks,  and  frequently 
shaken.  Pure  benzyl  iodide  is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  melting  at 
24° ;  it  cannot  be  distilled,  and  decomposes  at  240°.  Its  odour  is  very 
imtating,  and  produces  a  copious  flow  of  tears. 

Benzyl  Alcohol  CgHg.CHgOH  was  first  produced  by  treating  its 
aldehyde  (oil  of  bitter  almonds)  with  alcoholic  potash,  which  acts 
violently  upon  it,  half  of  the  aldehyde  being  reduced  to  the  alcohol, 
and  the  other  half  oxidized  to  benzoic  acid : — 

2C6Hg.COH  +  KOH  =  CeH3.CH2.OH  +  CeH^.CO.OK 

Benzyl  alcohol  is  also  formed  by  acting  with  nascent  hydrogen  on 
the  aldehyde  or  benzoic  acid,  and  may  be  prepared  by  adding  sodium 
amalgam  gradually  to.  a  boiling  solution  of  benzoic  acid.  It  has  also 
been  produced  by  decomposing  the  acetate  with  caustic  potash. 

Benzyl  alcohol  is   a   liquid   boiling  at  207°,  and  possessing  an 

aromatic  odour.     Oxidizing  agents  convert  it  into  benzaldehyde  and 

•benzoic  acid,  and  the  hydracids  of  the  chlorine-group  transform  it 

into  the  corresponding  haloid-ethers.  On  distillation  with  concentrated 

potash-solution,  it  yields  toluene  and  benzoic  acid  : — 

2CeH^.CH2.0H  =  CeHg.CHg  +  CeHg.CO.OH 

V  H  CH  1 

Dibenzyl  Ether  rfji'n^  \ 0  has  been  prepared  by  heating  the 

alcohol  with  fused  boron  trioxide ;  it  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling 
above  300°. 

C  H  CH  1 

Benzyl  Acetate     ^j|'  ^J  >  0  is  readily  produced  by  heating  the 

chloride  or  bromide  with  potassium  or  silver  acetate,  or  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  benzyl  alcohol.  It 
is  an  oily  liquid,  which  possesses  an  agreeable  odour,  and  boils 
at  210°. 
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Benzyl  Eydrosulphide,  or  Benzyl  Mercwptan,  CgH5.CH2.SH,  is  a 
colourless  strongly  refractive  liquid,  which  is  formed  by  acting  with 
alcoholic  potassium  hydrosulphide  on  benzyl  chloride.  It  possesses 
a  strong  alliaceous  odour,  and  boils  at  195**.  With  mercuric  oxide  it 
forms  the  crystalline  mercaptide  {(u^^XjSL^)^^^. 

Benzyl  Sulphide  q^ qyL   [  ^  ^®  formed  by  treating  the  chloride 

with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  sulphide.  It  crystallizes  in 
white  needles,  melting  at  49°,  and  decomposing  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture.    Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  lenzyl  sulphoxide   (C«H,.CHo)oSO. 

C  H  CH  S )  ^   o    0       ^/^ 

Benzyl  Bisulphide  f^ij^  CH^S  i  ^®  formed  by  exposing  the  hydro- 
sulphide  to  the  air;  it  crystallizes  in  colourless  scales.  Nascent 
hydrogen  converts  it  again  into  the  mercaptan. 


NITROGEN  BASES  OF  BENZYL. 

These  bases  are  formed  by  heating  benzyl  chloride  with  alcoholic 
ammonia.  The  hydrochlorides  thus  obtained  can  be  easily  separated ; 
that  of  benzylamine  being  freely  soluble  in  water,  whilst  the  salt  of 
the  diamine  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  in  hot  water, 
and  that  of  the  triamine  aliaost  insoluble. 

Benzylamine  CgH5.CHa.NH2  is  a  colourless,  strongly  alkaline  liquid 
boiling  at  185°.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  air,  and  neutralizes  acids,  forming  crystalline  salt.  The  pure 
compound  is  also  readily  obtained  by  heating  benzyl  chloride  with 
silver  cyanate,  and  distilling  the  product  with  potash. 

JDibenzylamin^  (CgH5.CH2)2NH  is  a  thick  oily  liquid,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  distils  at  a  high  temperature  without  decom- 
position. 

Trihenzylamin^  (CgH5.CH2)3N  forms  colourless  needles,  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  hot  alcohol.  It  melts  at  91°,  and 
boils  above  300°.  On  heating  it  in  a  current  of  gaseous  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  is  resolved  into  benzyl  chloride,  and  dibenzylamine  hydro- 
chloride. 

CeHg.CHg)  CgHg.CHg 


CeH5.CH2  VN  +  2HC1  =  CeH5.CH2Cr+  CeH5.CH2  VN.HCl 
CeH5.CH2J  hJ 

C  H  CH  1 
Benzyl  Carbimide    *    **  p^  >  N. — ^This  compound,  commonly  called 

benzyl  cyanMe,  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  chloride  with  silver  cyanate. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  200°.     It  is  easily  transformed  by 

heat  into  the  polymeric  benzyl  isocyanurate  (CgH5.CH2)8(CON)8,  which 

compound,  therefore,  is  the  chief  product  of  the  above  reaction ;  it 

crystjdlizes  from  alcohol  in  very  light,  silky  needles,  melting  at  157° 

and  boiling  at  320°. 

A  A  2 
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Benzyl-  Urea  CO  <  jjg;/Q  H  CH  )  ^   produced  by  acting  on  the 

cyanate  with  alcoholic  ammonia.  It  forms  white  needles,  melting  at 
144°.  It  does  not  combine  with  nitric  acid,  but  yields  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  platinum  chloride  an  insoluble  precipitata 

IXbenm/l-Urea  CO  {  nhCC^H^  CH*)  ^  f^™®^'  together  with  carbon 
dioxide,  by  heating  the  isocyanurate  with  water  in  sealed  tubes,  or 
by  heating  benzyl-urea : — 


2C0 


I NH,  _  pp.  f  NH(C,H,.CH^  4-  CO  I  ^« 

1  NH(C«H,.CH^  -  ^^  i  NH(C,H,.CH^  +  ^^  1 NH, 


It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  white  needles,  melting  at  le?"*. 

C  H  PH  ^ 
Benzyl  StUphocarbimide,  or  Benzyl  Mustard-oil    ^    ^    CS  I  ^'  ^^^^ 

benzylamine  is  dissolved  in  carbon  disulphide,  it  combines  with  it, 
forming  benzyl-mlphocarbamic  acid  ;  on  heating  this  compound  with 
alcohol  and  mercuric  chloride,  it  yields  benzyl  mustard-oil : — 

CSJggtH  ''  '    '+HgCl2  =  N|g^«-^«^^  +  HgS  +  2HCl 

It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  243*,  and  smelling  like  water- 
cress. This  compound  is  isomeric  with  tolyl  mustard-oil  ^  -|  rj&  *'      ^ 

which  has  been  obtained  by  an  analogous  reaction  from  solid  toluidine. 
Tolyl  mustard-oil  forms  large  pointed  prisms,  melting  at  26°,  boiling 
at  237°,  and  smelling  like  the  oil  of  anise -seed. 


PHOSPHORUS  BASES  OF  BENZYL. 

The  monophosphine  and  diphosphine  are  formed  together  by 
heating  benzyl  chloride  with  phosphonium  iodide  and  zinc  oxide  to 
160°.  The  two  compounds  are  separated,  like  the  corresponding 
methyl  bases  (see  page  96). 

Benzylphosphi7ie  CgH5.CH2.NH2  is  a  colourless,  very  refractive  liquid, 
boiling  at  180°,  and  possessing  a  very  peculiar  and  persistent  odour. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  so  rapidly,  that  the 
temperature  rises  to  above  100°,  and  thick  white  fumes  are  formed. 
The  hydriodide  crystallizes  in  long  white  needles,  and  is  readily 
decomposed  by  water. 

pihenzylphosphine  (C^H5.CH2)2NH  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in 
glistening,  stdlate  needles,  having  neither  taste  nor  smell. 
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SUBSTITUTED  BENZYL   COMPOUNDS. 

CJUorohenzyl  Alcohol  CgH4Cl.CH2.OH. — ^To  prepare  this  compound, 
silver  acetate  is  heated  with  chlorobenzyl  chloride  (see  page  347),  and 
the  acetate  thus  formed  acted  upon  by  ammonia.  The  alcohol  forms 
long  needles,  melting  at  66° ;  oxidizing  agents  convert  it  into  chloro- 
dracylic  or  14  chlorobenzoic  acid. 

DicMoroberuzyl  Alcohol  CgH3Cl2.CH2.OH  has  been  obtained  from 
dichlorobenzyl  chloride ;  it  crystallizes  in  needles  melting  at  77°. 

Nitrohenzyl  Alcohol  CgH4(N02)CH2.0H  is  produced  together  with 
nitrobenzoic  acid  by  acting  with  alcoholic  potash  on  nitrobenzaldehyde. 
It  is  a  thick,  oily  liquid,  which  is  decomposed  by  heat. 

Paranitrohenzyl  Alcohol  is  prepared  by  dissolving  benzyl  acetate  in 
faming  nitric  acid,  and  heating  the  nitro-compound  with  anmionia. 
It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  colourless  needles,  melting  at  93°, 
and  yields  on  oxidation  paranitrobenzoic  acid. 

Nitrdbenzyl  Hydrosuljphide  G^^OSO^GK^SK. — This  mercaptan  is 
obtained  by  treating  nitrobenzyl  chloride  with  alcoholic  ammonium 
sulphide,  or  boiling  potassium  hydrosulphide.  It  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  small  glistening  plates,  melting  at  140°. 


BENZOYL   COMPOUNDS. 

Benzonitrile  CgHj.CN. — This  compound  has  been  produced  by  dif- 
ferent reactions : — 

(1.)  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium  cyanide  and  potassium 
benzenesulphonate : — 

CeH,.S08K  +  KCN  =  C^H^.CN  +  SO3K2 

(2.)  By  heating  aminonium  benzoate  CgHg.CO.ONH^  or  benzaraide 
CgH5.CO.NH2,  with  phosphorus  pentoxide. 

(3.)  By  heating  the  isomeric  phenyl  carbamine  or  cyanobenzene  for 
three  hours  to  220°  :— 

CeH5.NC  =  C^Hg-CN 

It  is  therefore  also  formed  when  phenyl  mustard-oil  is  heated  with 
finely-divided  copper : — 


CS 


I N  +  2Cu  =  CujS  +  C^Hg.CN 


and  further,  it  is  obtained  by  distilling  formanilide  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid : — 


CeHjN  I  ^QH  =  CA-CN  +  H,0 
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In  these  two  last  reactions  the  carbamine  is  first  formed,  but  under 
the  influence  of  heat  converted  into  the  more  stable  nitrile. 

Benzonitrile  is  a  colourless,  oily,  and  refractive  liquid,  boiling  at 
191®,  and  smelling  like  bitter  almonds.  On  heating  it  with  alcoholic 
potash,  it  yields  ammonia  and  potassium  benzoate,  and  nascent 
hydrogen  converts  it  into  benzylamine : — 

CeH5.CN  +  2H2  =  CeH6.CH2.im2 

MtrobenzonitrUe  CeH/N'02)CN'  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  nitrile 
in  fuming  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  white  needles;  reducing 
agents  convert  it  into  amidohenzonitrile  CeH^(NH2)CN",  crystallizing 
in  long  prisms,  melting  at  52°,  and  boiling  at  290°.  This  base  forms 
crystalline  salts  ;  by  heating  it  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields 
ammonium  chloride  and  amidobenzoic  acid. 

Bervzaldehyde  CgHg.COH  is  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of  bitter 
almonds.  This  oil  does  not  exist  in  the  free  state  in  these  seeds,  but 
as  glucoside  called  amygdcdin,  which,  under  the  influence  of  a  ferment, 
is  resolved  into  benzaldehyde,  prussic  acid,  and  glucose  (see  Gluco- 
sides).  Benzaldehyde  is  also  formed  by  oxidizing  benzyl  alcohol,  and 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  benzoate  and  formate  : — 

CeH6.C0.0H  +  CHO.OH  =  CeHj-COH  +  CO2  +  H2O 

Another  reaction  by  which  this  aldehyde  is  produced  consists  in 
passing  the  vapour  of  benzoic  acid  over  heated  zinc-dust : — 

CgHg.CO.OH  +  Zn  =  C^Hg.COH  +  ZnO 

To  obtain  the  pure  aldehyde  from  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  it  is  shaken 
with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite ;  the  compound 

CgHg.CH -j  QQ  itq  being  formed,  which  separates  out  in  crystals. 

After  being  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  to  remove  prussic  acid,  the 
compound  is  decomposed  by  distilling  it  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate. 

Pure  benzaldehyde  is  a  limpid  and  very  refractive  liquid,  possessing 
a  very  characteristic  smell,  and  boiling  at  180°.  It  readily  absorbs 
oxygen,  being  converted  into  benzoic  acid ;  this  oxidation  takes  place 
quickly  by  heating  it  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  whilst  fuming  nitric  acid 
forms  nitrobenzaldehyde  GoK^QiiO^GOB.,  a  crystalline  solid,  which 
volatilizes  on  heating. 

When  benzaldehyde  is  distilled  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  it 
yields  henzylene  dichloride  C^Hg-CHClg,  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at 
215°.  The  same  compound  is  produced  by  the  further  action  of 
chlorine  on  boiling  benzyl  chloride.  It  may  be  reconverted  into  the 
aldehyde  by  heating  it  with  caustic  potash  or  mercuric  oxide : — 

C,H,.CHCl2  +  HgO  =  C«H,.CHO  +  HgClg 
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By  means  of  these  reactions,  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  now 
manufactm*ed  from  toluene. 

StUphohenzaldehyde  C^Hg.CHS  forms  colourless  crystals  melting  at 
70"* ;  it  is  prepared  by  heating  benzylene  dichloride  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassium  sulphide. 

CgHg.CH  I  jf 

Hydrdbenzamide^ov Benzylenediamine  C-H-.CH  j  ._,  is  produced  by 

C,H,.CH  i  N 
leaving  benzaldehyde  or  its  chloride  in  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia ; 
it  crystallizes  in  octahedrons,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling  water  into 
benzaldehyde  and  ammonia. 

Amarine  CgjHigNg. — This  isomeride  of  hydrobenzamide  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  latter  compound,  and  is  also  produced  by 
passing  ammonia  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  benzaldehyde.  Amarine 
crystallizes  in  glittering  prisms  melting  at  100°;  it  has  poisonous 
properties,  and  is  a  base  forming  sparingly  soluble  salts. 

Lophine  CgiHjgNg  ^  formed  by  distilling  hydrobenzamide  or  ama- 
rine ;  it  is  a  base,  crystallizing  in  long  needles,  melting  at  270**. 

When  potassium  cyanide  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  benz- 
aldehyde, or  crude  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (containing  prussic  acid)  is 
mixed  with  alcoholic  potash,  the  aldehyde  is  converted  into  benzoin 
Ci^HijOg,  a  compound  which  is  a  derivative  of  the  radical  stildene 
^u^w  ^^^  ^^  ^  described  afterwards. 


BENZOIC  ACID,   OR  PHENYLFORMIO  ACID   CftH5.CO.OH. 


This  acid  occurs  in  gum  Benzoin  (from  Styrax  benzoin),  and  is  some- 
times found  in  the  urine  of  herbivora,  which  always  contains  hippuric 
or  benzamidacetic  acid.  Benzoic  also  exists  as  glucoside,  called 
populin,  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  aspen.  It  has  been  produced 
artificially  by  several  reactions. 

(1.)  AU  aromatic  hydrocarbons  containing  only  one  alcohol-radical 
are  converted  by  oxidation  with  dilute  nitric  acid  or  chromic  acid  into 
benzoic  acid.  It  is  also  formed  by  oxidizing  benzyl  alcohol,  benzalde- 
hyde,phenylacetic  acid  CeH5.CH2.CO2H,  cinnamic  acid  CgHg-CgHg-COgH 
and  similar  acids,  and  occurs  among  the  products  of  oxidation  of 
albuminous  substa,nces. 

(2.)  Sodium  benzoate  is  formed  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  a 
mixture  of  bromobenzene  and  sodium  : — 

CgHg.Br  +  CO2  +  Nag  =  CeH^.COgNa  +  NaBr 

(3.)  By  treating  the  same  mixture  with  ethyl  chlorocarbonate,  it 
yields  ethyl  benzoate : — 

CgHgBr  +  CO  {  Q(.  g  +  Na2  =  CeH^.CO.OCgH^  +  NaBr  +  NaCl 

V  2       ft 
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(4.)  When  the  sodium  salts  of  formic  acid  and  benzenesulphonic 
acid  are  fused  together,  sodium  benzoate  is  fonned : — 

CeH5.S03Na  +  CHO^Na  =  HNaSOg  +  CgH^.COgNa 

Benzoic  acid  is  also  produced,  together  with  phthalic  acid 
CgH^(C02H)2,  formic  acid,  and  other  products,  by  treating  benzene 
with  manganese  dioxide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  some  formic 
acid  be  previously  added  to  the  benzene,  the  yield  of  benzoic  acid  is 
increased  ;  and  from  this  it  appears  that  benzoic  acid  is  produced  ty 
the  simultaneous  oxidation  of  benzene  and  formic  acid : — 

CgHg  +  CH2O2  +  O  =  CgHfi.COaH  +  HgO 

Benzoic  acid  is  obtained  from  gum  benzoin  by  carefully  heating 
the  coarsely-powdered  resin  in  a  shallow  iron  pan,  over  which  a  sheet 
of  paper  pierced  with  a  number  of  pin-holes  is  stretched,  and  the 
whole  is  then  covered  with  a  cap  of  stiff  paper.  The  vapour  of  the 
acid  condenses  in  the  cap  in  light,  feathery  crystals,  possessing  the 
fragrant  odour  of  the  gum,  which  is  due  to  a  small  quantity  of  a 
volatile  oil.  A  more  productive  method  consists  in  boiling  the  resin 
with  milk  of  lime,  concentrating  the  filtrate,  and  precipitating  the  acid 
by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Benzoic  acid,  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colours,  is 
now  prepared  in  quantity  from  naphthalene  Cj^Hg,  a  hydrocarbon 
occurring  in  the  heavy  coal-tar  oil.  It  is  first  oxidized  to  phthalic 
acid  CgH^(C02H)o,  and  the  calcium  salt  of  this  acid  is  mixed  with 
slaked  lime,  and  heated  for  several  hours  to  300° — 350'' : — 


2CeH,(C02)2Ca  +  Ca(0H)2  =  (CeH5.C02)2Ca  +  20aCo 


3 


Phthalic  acid  may  also  be  converted  into  benzoic  acid  by  distil- 
ling its  ammonium  salt,  which  is  thus  converted  into  pMhcUimide 
CjS^{GO^^ll.  On  distilling  this  body  with  lime,  it  yields  benzo- 
nitrile : — 


CeH4(0O)2NH  +  CaO  =  CeH5.CN  -f  CaCO 


8 


The  nitrile  is  boiled  with  caustic  soda,  and  the  sodium  salt  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Benzoic  acid  is  also  obtained  from  urine  of  cows  and  horses,  as  will 
be  described  under  Hippuric  Acid. 

Benzoic  acid  crystallizes  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution  in  large,  thin, 
flexible,  and  brilliant  needles  or  plates,  melting  at  120''.  It  boils  at 
250°,  but  sublimes  readily  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  and  vola- 
tilizes by  boiling  its  solution.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  readily  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  has  a  peculiar 
aromatic  odour,  which,  on  heating  the  acid,  becomes  irritating,  and 
produces  coughing. 
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It  is  very  characteristic  of  this  acid  that  the  presence  of  mere 
traces  of  certain  impurities  prevents  the  crystallization  and  lowers 
the  melting-point.  Thus,  on  oxidizing  toluene  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
a  benzoic  acid  is  obtained  containing  nitrobenzoic  acid.  By  distilling 
it  with  steam,  the  latter  acid  is  almost  entirely  left  behind ;  only  a 
trace,  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  detected  by  combustion-analysis,  is 
carried  over ;  yet  the  benzoic  acid  can,  even  by  repeated  recrystalliza- 
tion,  only  be  obtained  in  warty  crusts  or  flakes.  But  on  heating  it 
with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  nitro-acid  is  converted  into  amido- 
benzoic  acid,  which  on  cooling  remains  in  solution,  whilst  pure 
benzoic  acid  crystallizes  in  the  characteristic  needles.  Before  these 
facts  were  known,  it  was  believed  that  several  isomeric  benzoic  acids 
existed. 

Most  benzoates  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  neutral  solutions  give 
with  ferric  chloride  a  reddish  precipitate  of  ferric  benzoate.  This  re- 
action is  made  use  of  for  the  separation  of  iron  from  manganese,  and 
for  the  detection  of  benzoic  acid. 

Silver  benzoate  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  crystal- 
lizes from  a  boiling  solution  in  small  shining  plates. 

Methyl  Benzoate  CgH5.CO2.CH3  is  readily  formed  by  passing  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  benzoic  acid  in  methyl  alcohol.  It 
is  a  limpid  liquid,  possessing  a  fragrant  odour,  and  boiling  at  199°. 
Alkalis  decompose  it  into  benzoic  acid  and  methyl  alcohoL  As  this 
compound  has  such  a  high  boiling-point,  it  can  easily  be  obtained 
pure  by  using  impure  methyl  alcohol ;  and  it  is  therefore  used  for 
preparing  pure  methyl  alcohol,  as  the  benzoic  acid  can  easily  be 
recovered  and  employed  again  for  the  same  purpose. 

Uthyl  Benzoate  CgHg.COg-CgHg  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid,  and  by  adding 
benzoyl  chloride  to  ethyl  alcohol.  It  is  an  aromatic  liquid,  boiling 
at  213°. 

Benzoyl  Chloride  C^Hg.COCl  is  prepared  by  distUling  the  acid  with 
phosphorus  trichloride,  and  also  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
benzaldehyde.  It  is  a  limpid  liquid,  boiling  at  199°,  and  possessing  a 
very  pungent  smell.  Water  acts  on  it  as  on  other  acid  chlorides ; 
and  on  heating  it  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  it  is  converted  into 
henzenyl  trichloride  CgHg.CClg. 

Benzoyl  Fluoride  CgHg.COF. — To  obtain  this  compound,  benzoyl 
chloride  and  dry  potassium  hydrofluoride  are  heated  in  a  platinum 
retort: — 

HKF2  +  2CeH5.COCl  =  HCl  +  KCl  +  2Q^'&^,G0V 

It  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  162°,  and  possessing  a  very  irritating 
smell.  Water  decomposes  it  readily  into  hydrofluoric  acid  and 
benzoic  acid. 

Bem/zoyl  Oxide  or  Benzoic  Anhydride  {Qf^^.QfQi)^  is  prepared  by 
heating  dry  sodium  benzoate  with  benzoyl  chloride,  or  with  phos- 
phorus oxycKloride ; — 
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2CeH5.CO.ONa  +  POCls  =  2CeH,.C0Cl  +  NaCl  +  NaPO, 

CeH,.CO.ONa  +  CeHg.COCl  =  ^'h  CO  }  °  +  ^^^^ 

The  mass  is  exhausted  with  water,  and  the  residue  crystallized 

from  alcohoL     Benzoyl  oxide  forms  rhombic  prisms,  melting  at  42°, 

and  boiling  at  310^     By  boiling  water,  it  is  slowly  resolved  into  two 

molecules  or  benzoic  acid. 

C  H  CO  1 
Benzoyl-acetyl  Oadde  qjt^'qq  f  0  is  produced  by  acting  with  acetyl 

chloride  on  sodium  benzoate,  or  with  benzoyl  chloride  on  fused 
sodium  acetate.  It  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  which  by  distillation 
is  resolved  into  acetyl  oxide  and  benzoyl  oxide : — 


CeHg.CO 
CH3.CO 


I  ^  +  CeH5.C0  j  ^  -  CH3.CO  j  ^  ^  CeH,.CO  J  ^ 


C  TT  PO  O  1 

Benzoyl  Dioxide  rfjinQQ  \  • — To  prepare  this  compound,  benzoyl 

chloride  is  mixed  with  pwre  barium  dioxide,  and  the  resulting  mass 
exhausted  with  carbon  disulphide  or  ether.  It  forms  colourless 
crystals,  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat  with 
a  slight  detonation.  Hot  potash-solution  resolves  it  into  benzoic  acid 
and  oxygen. 

Benzamide  C^Hg.CO.NHg  is  produced  by  acting  with  ammonia  on 
benzoyl  chloride  or  ethyl  benzoate.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  crystallizes  from  a  hot  solution  in  needles,  melting  at  115°, 
and  boiling  at  288*".  On  heating  it  with  phosphorus  pentoxide,  it  is 
resolved  into  water  and  benzonitrile. 

Hippuric  or  Benzamiddcetic  Add  C^H^NOg  occurs  as  potassium  or 
sodium  salt  in  the  urine  of  all  herbivorous  animals,  and  also  in  small 
quantity  in  human  urine.  When  toluene,  benzoic  acid,  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  or  cinnamic  acid,  are  taken  internally,  they  are  converted 
into  hippuric  acid,  which  is  found  in  the  urine.  This  transformation 
takes  place  in  the  human  organism,  as  well  as  that  of  many  animals. 
Quinic  acid  is  also  converted  into  hippuric  acid,  but  only  in  the 
human  system  and  that  of  graminivorous  animals. 

Hippuric  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride 
on  the  silver  or  zinc  salts  of  amidacetic  acid,  and  by  heating  ben- 
zamide with  chloracetic  acid  : — 

CO.OH  '^  ^2  CO.OH 

It  is  generally  prepared  by  evaporating  the  fresh  urine  of  cows  or 
horses  to  about  one-tenth  of  its  volume,  and  precipitating  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

It  forms  large  rhombic  prisms,  dissolving  sparingly  in  cold  water,  but 
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freely  in  hot  water  and  alcohol.  On  heating,  it  fuses,  and  then  decom- 
poses, yielding  prussic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  benzamide,  benzonitrile,  Ac. 
By  boiling  it  with  alkalis  or  acids,  it  is  resolved  into  benzoic  acid  and 
amidacetic  acid.  A  similar  change  takes  place  when*  urine  undergoes 
putrefaction,  and  benzoic  acid  may  therefore  be  obtained  in  quantity 
from  the  urine  of  horses  or  cows. 

Hippuric  acid  is  monobasic,  and  yields  a  series  of  salts,  which  are 
mostly  soluble  in  water. 

By  the  action  of  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  monochloro-  and  dichlorohippuric  acid.  Monochloro- 
hippuric  acid  is  found  in  the  urine  after  monochlorobenzoic  acid  has 
been  taken  internally. 

Benzoglycollic  Add  C^HgO^  is  obtained  by  acting  with  nitrous  acid 
on  hippuric  acid  : — 


CH^I 


CO.C.Hg  CH2.0.CO.CeH5 

^  +N02H=  I  +H2O  +  NJ 


CO.OH  CO.OH 

It  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms,  and  does  not  freely  dissolve  in 
water. 

Benzoleic  Acid  CgHg.C02H. — This  additive  compound  is  formed, 
together  with  benzyl  alcohol,  by  acting  with  sodium -amalgam  on  an 
aqueous  solution  of  benzoic  acid.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  smelling  like 
valerianic  acid,  and  forms  amorphous  and  deliquescent  salts,  which, 
as  well  as  the  free  acid,  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  and  are  converted 
into  benzoates. 


SUBSTITUTED  BENZOIC   ACIDS. 

1*3  CMorohenzoic  Acid  CgH^CLCOgH  is  obtained  by  acting  on  ben- 
zoic acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  and  by 
oxidizing  orthochlorotoluene.  It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystallizes  in  needles,  melting  at  152^ 

1*4  Chlorobenzoic  Add,  or  GMorodracylic  Acid, — ^This  acid  is  formed 
by  oxidizing  parachlorotoluene  or  parachlorobenzyl  alcohol  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  chromic  acid.  It  sublimes  in  scaly  crystals,  melt- 
ing at  236^ 

1*2  CMorohenzoic  Acid,OT  CJilorosalylic  Acid, — To  prepare  this  acid, 
1*2  oxybenzoic  or  salicylic  acid  CgH^(0H)C02H  is  treated  with  phos- 
phorus pentachloride,  and  the  chlorosalyl  chloride  CgH^CLCOCl  thus 
formed  is  decomposed  with  water.  Chlorosalylic  acid  is  much  more 
freely  soluble  in  water  than  its  isomerides,  and  crystallizes  in  needles, 
melting  at  137°  when  in  the  dry  state,  but  under  water  already 
at  100°. 

Nascent  hydrogen  converts  the  three  chlorobenzoic  acids  into 
benzoic  acid. 
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a  Diehlardbenzaie,  or  DicJUorodracylic  Acid  CgHjClg-COgH,  lias  been 
obtamed  by  several  reactions.  It  is  formed  by  oxidizing  dicWoro- 
toluene  with  chromic  acid,  and  by  heating  dichhrdbenzeni/l  tricMmde 
CgH^dj-CClg  (see  page  346)  with  water  to  100°.  The  same  acid  is 
produced  by  heating  chlorodracylic  acid  with  antimony  pentachloride, 
and  by  boiling  benzoic  acid  with  a  clear  solution  of  bleaching-powder, 
precipitating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiling  the  precipitate  again 
with  bleaching-powder  :— 

n\  CgHg.COgH  ,  n^  OCl  _  CeH^Cl.C02 1  p^  .  ott  n 

i9\  CgH^CLCOgH     p    f  OCl  _  CgHgClg-COg )  p    4.  9tt  n 
^^>  C^H^CLCO^H  +  ^*1  OCl  -  CeH3Cl2.C02  /  ^*  ^  ^^2^ 

It  crystallizes  in  slender  needles,  melting  at  202°. 

fi  IHehlarobenzoic,  or  DicMorosalylic  Acid,  has  been  obtained  by 
heating  chlorosalylic  acid  with  antimony  pentachloride.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  glistening  needles,  melting  at  148°. 

13  BromobeTizoic  Add  CLH^Br.COgH  is  obtained  when  benzoic  acid 
is  heated  with  bromine  and  water  to  100°.  It  crystallizes  in  needles, 
melting  at  154°. 

1*4  Bromobenzoic  Add  is  produced  by  oxidizing  parabromotoluene, 
and  forms  needles,  melting  at  251°. 

1*2  BromobeTizoic  Acid  has  been  obtained  from  the  corresponding 
amidobenzoic  acid  by  converting  it  into  a  diazo-compound,  and  de- 
composing this  by  hydrobromic  acid.  It  sublimes  in  flat  needles, 
melting  at  138°. 

We  know,  also,  the  three  iodobenzoic  acids  which  have  been  produced 
from  the  corresponding  diazo-compounds. 

Fluobenzoic  Add  C^H^F.COgH  is  produced  by  acting  with  fuming 
hydrofluoric  acid  on  diazo-amidobenzoic  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  an 
aqueous  solution  in  large  rhombic  prisms,  melting  at  182°.  It  vola- 
tiUijes  with  the  vapour  of  water,  and  forms  crystalline  salts. 

1*3  Orthonitrobenzoic  Acid  CeH4(!N"02)C02H. — To  prepare  this  acid 
an  intimate  mixture  of  one  part  of  benzoic  acid  and  two  parts  of 
nitre  is  added  to  three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  gently  heated 
until  the  nitro-acid  swims  as  an  oily  layer  on  the  top.  To  remove  some 
metanitrobenzoic  acid,  which  forms  at  the  same  time,  the  product  is 
three  times  exhausted  with  about  twice  its  quantity  of  boiKng  water, 
and  the  residue  either  crystallized  from  more  boiling  water,  or  sub- 
limed. The  pure  acid  forms  colourless  needles,  melting  at  140°.  It  is 
also  obtained  by  oxidizing  ortbonitrotoluene. 

1*2  Metanitrobenzoic  Add  is  formed,  but  only  in  small  quantity, 
together  with  the  ortho-acid.  The  acid,  as  well  as  its  salts,  are  much 
more  soluble  than  their  isomerides,  and  distinguished  by  their  in- 
tensely sweet  taste,  while  most  other  nitro-compounds  have  a  bitter 
taste.  The  acid  crystallizes  by  the  slow  evaporation  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  in  large  yellowish  prisms,  melting  at  145°. 
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14  Paranitrdbenzoic  Acid  is  prepared  by  oxidizing  paranitrotoluene, 
and  forms  yellowish  plates,  melting  at  240°. 

JDinitrobenzoic  Acid  is  formed  when  1*3  nitrobenzoic  acid  is  heated 
with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids ;  it  crystallizes  in  small 
brilliant  plates,  and  melts  at  202°  An  isomeride  has  been  obtained 
oxidizing  dinitrotoluene  with  nitric  acid ;  it  forms  long  prisms,  melting 
at  179°. 

Azohenzoic  Adds. — These  bodies  are  formed  by  acting  with  sodium- 
amalgam  and  water  on  the  nitrobenzoic  acids.  They  are  amorphous 
yellow  solids,  which  are  almost  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  &c., 
and  form  sparingly  soluble  salts.  Eeducing  agents  convert  them  into 
colourless  hydrazohenzoic  acids.  The  constitution  of  these  bodies  cor- 
responds to  that  of  azobenzene,  &c. : — 

NCeH^-COgH 

Azobenzoic  Acid 


id  .     .<    I 

(  NC6H,.C02H 


rHNCeH^.C02H 
Hydrazohenzoic  Acid-J     | 

(  HNCeH^.COgH 

1*3  Amidobenzoic  Acid  CgH4(NH2)C02H  is  easily  obtained  by  re- 
ducing the  corresponding  nitrobenzoic  acid  with  ammonium  sulphide, 
or  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  small  prisms, 
melting  at  165°,  and  dissolving  freely  in  hot,  but  only  sparingly  in  cold 
water.  It  forms  metallic  salts,  and  combines  as  amido-compound 
also  with  acids. 

1'4  Amidobenzoic  or  Amidodracylic  Acid  crystallizes  from  water  in 
long  slender  needles,  melting  at  187°. 

1*2  AmidobenzoiCy  Amidodracylic,  or  Anthranilic  Acid  was  first 
obtained  by  boiling  finely-powdered  indigo  with  caustic  soda  and 
manganese  dioxide'  for  several  days.  After  the  solution  has  been 
neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  ex- 
hausted with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  sodium  anthrahilate.  It  is  also 
produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  corresponding  nitro-acid,  and  has 
further  been  obtained  from  1*3  bromobenzoic  acid,  which  yields  two 
isonaeric  nitro-compounds ;  one  of  these,  melting  at  141°,  is  reduced 
to  amidobromobenzoic  acid,  and  the  latter  treated  with  water  and 
sodium  amalgam. 

Anthranilic  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  and  more  freely  in  hot 
water ;  it  forms  thin  prisms,  melting  at  144° ;  and  when  more  strongly 
heated,  it  is  resolved  into  aniline  and  carbon  dioxide.  Its  isomerides 
yield  also  aniline  on  heating  them  with  an  alkali. 

Diazobenzoic  Acid  CgH^-j  r^k  -rj. — When  I'S  amidobenzoic  acid  is 

dissolved  in  cold  nitric  acid,  and  nitrogen  trioxide  passed  into  this 

solution,  the  nitrate  of  diazobenzoic  acid  CgH^  -J  p  2-       a  crystallizes 
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out  in  colourless  prisms.    It  explodes  violently  when  heated,  and  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  water,  1"3  oxybenzoic  acid  being  formed  : — 

•  C,H,{  g5^0«  +  H,0  =  C«H,  \  g^^^  +  HNO,  +  N, 

The  free  acid  is  obtained  by  adding  an  alkali  to  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate ;  it  is  a  yellow  body,  which  soon  undergoes  spontaneous  de- 
composition. 

Diaao-amidobenzoic  Add  C^H^  \  c6  H  "      ^  is  precipitated 

in  orange  crystals  by  adding  amidobenzoic  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution 
of  diazobenzoic  acid.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  a  bibasic 
acid.    When  heated,  it  is  decomposed  with  a  slight  explosion. 

Uramiddbenzoic  Add  G^A  qq  Vt  *  *. — This  compound  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  great  number  of  derivatives  which  it  yields.  It  is 
produced  by  fusing  urea  with  1"3  amidobenzoic  acid.  By  the  action 
of  strong  nitric  acid  it  yields  three  isomeric  dinitro-acids,  which, 
owing  to  the  great  similarity  of  their  properties,  cannot  be  separated 
from  each  other. 

When  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  these  acids  is  boiled,  they  are  con- 
verted into  the  mononitro-acids : — 

The  mononitro-compounds  can  easily  be  separated,  their  barium 
salts  possessing  a  very  different  solubility  in  water.  On  acting  with 
nitric  acid  on  the  pure  mononitro-acids,  the  dinitro-acids  are  obtained 
perfectly  pure.  They  form  yellowish- white  needles,  and  are  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  By  boiling  them 
with  water  for  a  long  time,  they  are  converted  into  amido-nitrobenzm 
adds: — 

CeH,(NO^,|  ^,H^'^^'  -'C,H,(NO^  {c§i  +  ^0,  +  N,0 

When  these  amido-nitro-acids  are  gently  heated  with  tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  they  are  reduced  to  diamidobenzoic  acids. 

a  Diamidobenzoic  Add  C^Hg  -J  ><q  A^  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot 

water,  a;nd  forms  minute  prisms.  Its  sulphate  CgHg(C02H)(N'H2)2S04Hj 
is  almost  insoluble  in  water.  On  distilling  the  acid,  it  is  resolved  in 
carbon  dioxide  and  arihodiamidobenzene  (see  page  327). 

fi  Diamidobenzoic  Add  is  more  freely  soluble,  and  crystallizes  in 
pale-yellow  plates.  The  sulphate  has  the  composition  2[CgH3(C0,H) 
(NH^JSO^Hg,  and  is  more  soluble  than  the  a  compound. 
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7  Diamidobenzoic  Add  crystallizes  in  long  yellowish-white  needles, 
and  forms  an  almost  insoluble  sulphate  2[CgH8(C02H)(NH2)JS04Hg 
+  liHgO. 

Tlie  )8  and  7  acids  yield,  when  heated,  metadiamidohenzenc  (page 

327). 

S  Diamidobenzoic  Acid. — ^This  body  has  been  obtained  by  reducing 

dinitrobenzoic  acid.     It  differs  from  its  isomerides  by  its  physical 

properties,  as  well  as  by  not  yielding  a  diamidobenzene,  being  by 

heat  completely  carbonized,  with  the  evolution  of  ammonia. 

r  so  TT 
Sulphohenzoic  Acid   CgH^-j  r^rf^- — ^This    strong  bibasic  acid  is 

formed  by  passing  gaseous  sulphur  trioxide  over  benzoic  acid.  It  is 
a  crystalline,  very  deliquescent,  sour  mass.  The  neutral  barium  salt 
is  freely  soluble  in  water,  but  the  acid  salt  (CgH^S03)2Ba(C02lI)2, 
which  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms,  dissolves  but  sparingly. 

Bisulphobenzoic  Add  C^Hg  \  co\i         obtained  by  heating  benzoic 

acid  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphorus  pentoxide  to  250°. 

It  forms  hygroscopic  crystals.     The  acid  barium  salt  C^Hg  -j  qq^  ^ 

+  2H2O,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  microscopic  needles ; 
the  normal  salt  2[CgH3(S08)2C02]Ba3  +  7H2O,  crystallizes  in  prisms. 
The  lead-salt  is  insoluble  in  water. 


OXYBENZYL-  AND  OXYBENZOYL-COMPOUNDS. 

The  compounds  belonging  to  this  group  contain  one  or  more 
hydroxyls,  combined  with  the  aromatic  nucleus,  and  have  therefore 
the  character  of  phenols. 

Saligenin,  or  12  Oxybenzyl  Alcohol  G^A  ^xt  qtt. — ^The  bark  of 

^  f  OH 
different  kinds  of  willow  contains  Salidn  C^H^  \  p-rr  Qp  HO'* 

glucoside  which,  by  the  actions  of  certain  ferments,  takes  up  water, 
and  is  resolved  into  saligenin  and  grape-sugar. 

Saligenin  crystallizes  from  alcohol  or  hot  water  in  brilliant,  small, 
rhombic  plates,  melting  at  82°,  and  subUming  above  100°.  Its  aqueous 
solution  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  deep-blue  colour.  Oxidizing 
agents  convert  it  into  salicyl  aldehyde  and  salicylic  acid.  Saligenin 
is  isomeric  with  orcin  and  homopyrocatechin,  and  metameric  with 
guaicacol : — 

Saligenin  C^H^  g^ ^^  Honxo-p^ocatechin  }  ^M  OH? 

f  OH 

Guaicacol  C^H^k  Qpxr 


or 
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Sdliretin  n V^OH^CH*  f  ^  ^    formed  by  heating  saligenin 

salicin  with  hydrochloric  acid.     It  is  a  yellowish  amorphous  powder. 

f  OH 

SalicyloMehyd^  C^H^  -j  qq^  exists  in  the  flowers  of  the  meadow- 
sweet and  other  species  of  Spircea,  and  in  the  larvae  of  Chrysomela 
popvli.  It  is  conveniently  prepared  by  distilling  salicin  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate.  It  is  a  mobile,  colourless 
liquid,  possessing  a  fragrant  smell,  and  boiling  at  196°.  At  —20°  it 
solidifies,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  assumes  a  red  tint ;  it  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Ferric  chloride  colours  this  solution 
deep-violet. 

Salicylaldehyde    forms    crystalline    compounds    with    the    acid 

sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals,  and  as  phenol  it  forms  also  metallic 

f  OK 
compounds.    The  potassium-compound  C^H^  -j  qoh  crystallizes  from 

water  in  colourless  plates,  which,  when  moist,  rapidly  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air.  By  adding  a  solution  of  copper  acetate  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  aldehyde,  the  compound  (CgHJC0H)0)2Cu  separates 
out  in  shining  green  crystals. 

When  equal  molecules  of  the  aldehyde  and  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  are  mixed,  oxybemzyl&m  dicMoride  CgH^(0H)CHCl2  is  formed, 
crystallizing  from  ether  in  large  hard  prisms,  melting  at  82°.  By 
distilling  this  compound  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  it  is  con- 
verted into  chlorobenzylene  dichloride  CgH^CLCHClg,  a  colourless  and 
very  refractive  liquid,  boiling  at  229°,  and  possessing  a  peculiar  odour 
and  pungent  taste.  On  heating  it  with  water  to  170°,  it  yields  1"2 
chlorobenzaidehyde  C^H^Cl.COH,  a  liquid  boiling  at  210°,  and  possess- 
ing a  pungent  taste  and  smell. 

Methyl'Salicylaldehyde    CgH^-j  pqtt*  is  formed  by  acting   with 

methyl  iodide  on  the  potassium  compound  of  the  aldehyde.  It  is  a 
liquid  possessing  a  fragrant  smell,  and  boiling  at  238°. 

Salicylic  Acid,  or  1*2  Oxyhenzoic  Acid,  occurs  in  the  flowers  of  several 
species  of  Spircea,  and  its  methyl-ether  forms  the  chief  constituent 
of  oil  of  wintergreen.  It  has  been  produced  artificially  by  passing 
carbon  dioxide  into  a  mixture  of  sodium  and  phenol : — 


CA.ONa  +  CO,  =  C«H,-[  gj^^ 


It  is  also  formed  by  fusing  metacresol  with  an  excess  of  caustic 
potash : — 

CeH,  {  OH  +  2K0H  =  CeH,{  g  J^^  +  3H, 

By  acting  with  nitrous  acid  on  a  dilute  solution  of  anthranilic  acid 
(page  365),  salicylic  acid  is  obtained : — 


i 
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To  prepare  salicylic  acid,  wintergreen-oil  is  boiled  with  caustic 
potash ;  methyl  alcohol  distils  over,  and  potassium  salicylate  is  left 
behind. 

Salicylic  acid  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  melting  at  156° ;  it 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  gives,  with  ferric 
chloride,  a  deep- violet  colour.  When  a  small  quantity  of  the  acid  is 
carefully  heated,  it  sublimes ;  but  on  heating  it  quickly,  or  in  presence 
of  alkalis,  it  splits  up  into  phenol  and  carbon  dioxide. 

It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  but  as  phenol  it  forms  also  compounds 
containing  two  equivalents  of  a  metal ;  but  these  are  very  unstable, 
and  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide. 

Methyl  Salicylate  C^H^  ■<  pQ  OCH  ^^  ^^  chief  constituent  of  oil  of 

wintergreen,  and  forms  a  colourless  liquid,  possessing  a  fragrant  odour, 
and  boiling  at  224°.     It  forms,  with  alkalis,  unstable  phenates. 

Methyl-salicylic  Acid  Q^A  pA  -rf. — The  methyl-ether  of  this  acid 

is  produced  by  heating  oil  of  wintergreen  with  caustic  potash  and 
methyl  iodide.  By  boiling  this  ether  with  an  alkali,  it  is  decomposed 
into  methyl  alcohol  and  methyl-salicylic  acid,  which  crystallizes  in 
plates,  melting  at  98°*5,  On  heating  it  to  200°,  it  is  resolved  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  anisol  (see  page  333).  This  acid  is  isomeric  with 
methyl  salicylate,  from  whicb  it  differs  by  being  a  strong  acid. 

Salicylic  Anhydride  C^H^-J  rir)*^  is  obtained  by  acting  with  phos- 
phorus oxy chloride  on  sodium  salicylq^te  ; — 

3C«H^-[  gJojf^  +  POCl,  =  3CeH,{  gQ>  +  NaPO,  +  3HC1 

It  is  a  white  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  sijid  forms,  with 
potash,  potassium  salicylate, 

f  OH 

Salicylamide  CgH^  <  qq  -^^tt  is  produced  by  the  actioii  of  ammonia 

on  oil  of  wintergreen.    It  forms  small  plates,  melting  at  132^  and 

subliming  when  more  strongly  heated*    With  caustic  potagh  it  forms   . 

f  OK. 
the  compound  CgH^  <  ^^  ^tt  ;  by  adding  silver  uityate  to  an  aqueous 

■  "  /^  /^  A 

solution  of  this  phenate,  the  silver-compound  C^K^  <  GO  NH  ^^  P^^" 

cipitated  in  white  flakes. 

At  270°,  the  amide    is    resolyed  into  water    and  salicylnitrile 

f  OH  *       1    .  .     ■ 

CgH^K  rr^r,  a  crystalline  solid,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  dis- 
solves in  ammonia.  The  salts  of  heavy  metals  precipitate  from  this 
solution  the  corresponding  phenates.  '• 

C  B   B 
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Phosphorus  pentachloride  converts  salicylic  acid  into  chlorosalyl 
chloride  (page  363),  and  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  bromine  it 
yields  products  of  substitution.  When  it  is  treated  with  iodine  and 
iodic  acid,  one  or  more  hydrogen-atoms  are  replaced  by  iodine. 

All  these*  substituted  salicylic  acids  are  resolved  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture into  carbon  dioxide  and  substituted  phenols. 

J  OH 
•..,..  ^wwvv^yvv^  ^^^   v.g**8y*,w2y  J  CO  H  ^  formed  by  dissolving 

salicylic  acid  or  salicin  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  by  boiling  indigo 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  ih  thin  needles,  and  forms  two 
series  of  salts ;  those  containing  two  equivalents  of  a  metal  possess  a 
yellow  colour. 

Amidosalicylic  Acid  C^IL^(N'H^  <  p^  tt  is  produced  by  reducing 

nitrosalicylic  acid.  It  forms  shining  needles,  and  combines  with 
bases  as  well  as  with  acids.  By  the  action  of  heat  it  is  decomposed 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  ortho-amidophenol. 

1*3  Oxyhenzoic  Acid, — This  isomeride  of  salicylic  acid  is  commonly 
called  simply  oxybenzoic  acid.  It  is  produced  by  passing  nitric 
trioxide  into  a  boiling  solution  of  1*3  amidobenzoic  acid,  or  by  boiling 
the  nitrate  of  the  corresponding  diazobenzoic  acid  with  water.  It 
has  also  been  obtained  by  fusing  sulphobenzoic  acid,  1*3  chlorobenzoic 
acid,  or  orthocresol  with  caustic  potash. 

It  crystallizes  in  prismatic  needles,  is  readily  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  possesses  a  sweet  taste.  It  melts  at  195**,  and  at  a  very 
high  temperature  is  resolved  into  phenol  and  carbon  dioxide.  The 
same  decomposition  occurs  much  more  readily  in  presence  of  an 
alkali.    With  ferric  salts  it  gives  no  reaction, 

Methyl'Oxyhmzoic  Acid  C^H^  4  p^  JW. — The  sodium  salt  of  this 

acid  is  formed  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  a  mixture  of  bromo- 
piienol-methylether  and  sodium :— 

CeH,  {  l^^  +  Na,  +  CO,  =  CeH,-[  ^^^^  +  NaBt 

By  decomposing  this  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  free  acid  is 
obtained,  which  crystallizes  in  long  needles,  melting  at  95^  and  sub- 
liming without  decomposition. 

It  has  also  been  produced  by  heating  oxybenzoic  acid  with  methyl 
iodide  an(J  caustic  potash : — 

^«^*  {  CO.OK  +  ^^^«^  =  ^«^*  {  CO.OCH,  "^  ^^^ 
and  decomposing  the  ether  thus  produced  with  potash  : — 

^•^^  {  ot5cH,  +  I^OH  =  C,H,  {  ^^%  +  CH,OH 
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1'4:  Para-oxybenzoic  Acid, — This  third  isomeric  acid  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  an  aqueous  solution  of  paramido- 
benzoic  acid,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  fusing  caustic  potash  upon 
anisic  acid,  paracresol  and  many  resins  (gum  benzoin,  aloes,  dragon's- 
blood,  &c.). 

It  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  salicylic  acid,  and  crystallizes 
in  monoclinic  prisms,  with  one  molecule  of  water.  It  melts  at  210*", 
decomposing  at  the  same  time  partly  into  carbon  dioxide  and  phenol. 
Its  aqueous  solution  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  yellow  precipitate. 
Phosphorus  pentachloride  converts  it  into  parachlorobenzoyl  chloride. 

Anisyl  Aldehyde,  or  Methyl-para-oxybenzaldehyde  C^H^  -|  pqtt^. — 

The  volatile  oils  of  Pimpinella  Anisa,  Anethum  FomiaUum,  Artemisia 
Dracunculus,  and  other  Umbelliferse,  and  the  oil  of  Illicium  anisatum, 

contain  as  principal  constitutent  anethol  C^H^  j  n  H  ^  which,  by  the 

•  •••  •  v35 

action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  or  chromic  acid,  is  oxidized  to  anisyl 
aldehyde,  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  248**,  and  possessing  an  aromatic 
odour*  It  forms  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals  crystal- 
line compounds,  and  combines  with  nascent  hydrogen  with  the 
formation     of   Anisyl    alcohol     or     methyl-para^oi^lenzyl     alcohol 

(  OCH 
C^H^  <  pTT  Att,  which  crystallizes  in  shining  prisms,  melting  at  28% 

and  boiling  at  about  250^  It  has  a  faint  odour  and  burning  taste ; 
on  heating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  converted  into  the  liquid 

isyl  chloride  CgH^  <  prr  pi. 

^  C  OPTT 

AnisicAcid,ov  MethyUpara-oxybenzoic  Acid  CgH^-J  pXTfrr,  is  formed 

by  the  prolonged  action  of  oxidizing  agents  upon  the  above-mentioned 

oils,  and  on  paracresol-methyl-ether,  and  has  also  been  produced  by 

heating  para-oxybenzoic  acid  with  caustic  potash  and  methyl  iodide. 

It  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles,  melting  at  175**,  and  subliming 

without  undergoing  decomposition.     By  heating  it  with  hydrochloric 

acid  or  hydriodic  acid,  or  by  fusing  it  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields 

para-oxybenzoic  acid,  and  by  distillation  with  caustic  baryta  it  is 

resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  anisoL 

(  OOH 
Nitranific  Acid  C^H8(N02)  i  ^q  ^^  is  obtained  bjLacting  on  oil  of 

a  nise-seed  with  hot  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  of  1°'4,  and  forms  small 
glistening  needles,  melting  at  180°. 

Diniiranisic  Acid  CeH2(N'02)2  \  qq  OH  ^®  ^^^^^d  together  with 

di-  and  trinitranisol,  when  nitranisic  acid  is  boiled  with  fuming 
nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  large  yellowish,  shining 
readies,  melting  at  173%  In  alcoholic  potash  it  dissolves  with  a  fine 
red  colour,  and  boiling  alkalis  decompose  it  with  the  formation  of 
dinitTopara-oxybenzoie  acid. 

B  B  2 


an 
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By  acting  with  ammonia  on  dinitranisic  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
methyl    alcohol,  and    chrysanisic    or    dinitroparamidohenzoic    acid 

C^^QS0^2<  PQ  \t  crystallizing    from    alcohol    in  small  rhombic 

golden-yellow  plates,  melting  at  259°. 

Tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  reduce  it  to  triamidobenzoic  add 
CgH2(NH2)3C02H,  which  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  fine,  shining 
needles.  With  sulphuric  acid,  containing  a  trace  of  nitric  acid,  it 
forms  a  deep-blue  solution,  like  tnamidobenzene  (see  page  327).  It 
combines  not  only  with  bases,  but  also  with  acids. 

Oxysalicylic  Acid  CgHg  -!  Xq  ■//. — ^To  obtain  this  compound,  mon- 

iodosalicylic  acid  is  boiled  down  with  caustic  potash,  the  residue 
dissolved  in  water,  and  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution 
is  then  shaken  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  evaporated. 
Oxysalicylic  acid  crystallizes  from  water  in  shining  needles,  melting 
at  IBS'*,  and  decomposing  when  more  strongly  heated  into  carbon 
dioxide,  and  a  mixture  of  hydroquinone  and  pyrocatechin.  By  adding 
ferric  chloride  to  its  aqueous  solution,  a  deep-blue  colour  is  produced, 
which  is  changed  into  red  by  ammonia. 

Protocatechuic  Acid  CgHgK  k.^  -r?  has  been  obtained  by  acting  with 

fused  potash  on  sulphoxybenzoic  acid  ;  on  bromo-,  iodo-,  and  sulpho- 
para-oxybenzoic  acids ;  and  on  bromanisic,  eugenic,  and  piperic  acids; 
It  is  also  formed,  together  with  para-oxybenzoic  acid,  by  fusing  gum- 
benzoin,  guaiacum,  dragon's-blood,  and  other  resins  with  potash.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  crystallizes  from  boiling  water 
in  needles  containing  one  molecule  of  water^  Jt  melts  at  200^  and 
is  resolved  by  dry  distillation  into  carbon  dioxide,  pyrocatechin  and 
hydroquinone.  With  ferric  chloride  it  gives  «,  bluish-greeu  colour, 
which  alkalis  change  into  red. 

.  As  pyrocatechuic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  1*3  oxjrbenzoic  acid, 
as  well  as  from  1*4  paraoxybenzoic  acid,  it  follows  that  th^  hydroxyls 
occupy  the  positions  3'4. 

a  Dioxyhenzoic  Acid  C^Hg-j  Xq  u   is  produced  by  i^onverting  1*4 

nitrotoluene  into  the  corresponding  diazotoluene-sulphonic  acid, 
boiling  the  latter  with  water^  and  fusing  the  cresol-sulphonic  acid 
thus  formed  with  potash.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  needles  ;  its  solution  colours  ferric  salts  reddish-brown. 

When  the  above-mentioned  diazotoluene-sulphonic  acid  is  boiled 
with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  toluenesulphonip  acid  thus  formed  is 
fused  with  potash,  metacresol  is  obtained,  which  by  oxidation  yields 
salicylic  acid.  Consequently  the  two  hydroxyls  ^f  «  dioxyhenzoic 
acid  have  the  position  2*4.  '  .       .:  . .      ...     ;.  ... 

/3  Dioxyhenzoic  Acid. — This  fourth  isomeride  is  obtained  by' fusing 
disulphol)enzoic  acid  with  potash.  It  crystallizes  from  an  aqueous 
solution  in  thick  prisms,  and  is  not  coloured  by  ferric  chloride. 
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Gallic  Acid,  or  Trioxybenzoic  Add  CgHg  -j  k^  f^,  occurs  in  the  free 

state,  or  as  glucoside  (tannin)  in  nutgalls,  in  the  leaves  of  the  bear- 
berry,  in  tea,  in  the  fruits  of  Ccesalpinia  coriaria  (Divi-Divi),  in 
the  root-baric  of  the  pomegranate,  and  in  other  plants.  It  is 
obtained  by  boiling  tannin  with  dilute  acids,  or  exposing  it  in  the 
moist  state  to  the  air  at  a  temperature  of  20*"  to  30°. 

Gallic  acid  is  also  formed  by  heating  di-iodosalicylic  acid  with 
potassium  carbonate  and  by  fusing  bromocatechuic  or  yS  bromo- 
dioxybenzoic  acid  with  caustic  potash. 

The  formation  of  gallic  acid  from  salicylic  acid  and  pyrocatechuic 
acid  proves  that  the  hydroxyls  have  the  position  2.  3.  4  (or  3.  4.  6). 

Gallic  acid  dissolves  in  100°  parts  of  cold,  and  three  parts  of 
boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  in  fine  silky  needles,  containing  one 
molecule  of  water.  It  has  a  slightly  acid  and  astringent  taste,  and 
gives  a  deep-blue  colour  with  ferric  salts.  It  melts  at  200°,  and  at 
210°  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  pyrogallol. 

It  forms  four  series  of  salts,  which  are  stable  in  the  dry  state,  or  if 
the  solution  is  acid ;  but  in  an  alkaline  solution  they  rapidly  absorb 
oxygen,  and  colour  brown  and  black.  Froin  q,  solution  of  silver  or 
gold  it  precipitates  the  metals. 

Ethyl  Gallaie  C^Hg  ]  co  C  H  ^^  formed  by  passing  hydrochloric 

acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  absolute  alcohoL  Jt  crystallizes 
from  water  in  rhombic  prisms,  possessing  a  bitter  taste  and  acid  re- 
action. On  heating  it  carefully,  it  sublimes  in  brilliant  needles.  It 
colours  ferric  salts  blue  ;  forms,  as  phenol,  paetallic  compounds ;  and 
reduces  the  solutions  of  the  noble  metals. 

Digallic  Acid  c'h'(CO^H)(OH)  }  ^  ^^  ^^™®*  ^^  heating  gallic 
acid  with  phosphorus  oxychloride,  or  by  boiling  its  aqueous  solution 
with  arsenic  acid.  Digallic  acid  is  an  amorphous  ye|lpwish  powder, 
having  a  strong  astringent  taste,  and  giving  with  feme  salts  a  dark- 
blue  colour.  By  boiling  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  reconverted 
into  gallic  acid.  Commercial  tannin,  or  tannic  acid  (see  Glucosides), 
appears  to  contain  digallic  acid  in  considerable  quantity. 

Ellaf/ic  Acid  Ci^HgOg  is  formed,  together  with  gallic  acid,  by 
exposing  an  aqueous  solution  of  tannic  acid  to  the  air,  and  by 
heating  gallic  acid  with  dry  arsenic  acid,  the  latter  being  reduced 
to  arsenic  trioxide.  Ellagic  acid  also  occurs  in  certain  "  Oriental 
bezoar-stones,"  or  calculi  found  in  the  intestines  of  wild  goats 
in    Persia.      It    is   a  yellowish   crystalline  powder,   and   insoluble 

in  water. 

Quinic  or  Kinic  Acid  CgH7(OII)4C02H  occurs  in  the  cinchona- 
barks,  in  the  leaves  of  bilberry,  in  coffee,  and  in  other  plants,  and  is 
obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  quinine.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  melting 
at  162°.  By  dry  distillation  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  hydroquionne 
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pyrocatecbin,  phenol,  benzoic   acid,  &c.      Manganese  dioxide  and 
sulphuric  acid  oxidize  it  to  quinone. 

By  heating  it  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,,  it  is  reduced  to 
benzoic  acid : — 

CeH7(OH),C02H  +  2HI  =  C^H^.CO^H  +  4H2O  +  I^ 

Phosphorus  pentachloride  converts  it  into  chlorobenzoyl  chloride : — 

CeH7(0H),C0.0H  +  SPClg  =.  CeH.CLCOCl  +  5POCI3  +  8HC1 

By  fusing  it  with  potash,  it  yields  pyrocatechuic  acid : — 

CeH7(OH),C02H  +  KOH  =  CeH3(OH)2C02K  +  SHgO  +  H^ 

These  reactions  show  that  quinic  acid  is  an  additive  product,  con- 
taining an  aromatic  nucleus,  in  which  each  carbon  atom  is  linked  to 
an  other  only  by  one  combining  unit. 

The  quinates  are  soluble  in  water.  Calcium  quinate  (CgHy(OH)^ 
C02)2Ca  +  IOH3O  occurs  in  cinchona-barks,  and  forms  large  rhombic 
crystals. 


COMPOUNDS   WITH   EtGHT   ATOMS   OF   CARBON. 

(2)  Ethyl-benzene .     .  Q^^.C^^ 

(3)  Ethenyl-benzene  .  CeHg.CjHj 

(4)  Ethinyl-benzene   ,  CeHg.CgH 


DIMETHYL-BENZENES    CgH^  |  pS^ 

V  8 

When  purified  coal-naphtha  is  submitted  to  fractional  distillation, 
a  liquid  is  obtained,  boiling  constantly  at  139°  to  140°.  This  was 
formerly  regarded  as  a  pure  compound,  and  called  xylene  or  xylol 
More  recent  researches  have,  however^  shown  that  xylene  is  a  mixture 
of  two  dimethyl-benzenes,  which,  having  nearly  the  same  boilinc^- 
point,  cannot  be  separated  by  distillation. 
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METHYL-TOLUENE,  OR   1*4  DIMETHYL-BENZENPI, 

Occurs  sometimes  in  quantity  in  coal  naphtha.  The  pure  hydro- 
carbon is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  methyl 
iodide,  and  crystallized  bibromobenzene,  or  1*4  bromotoluene. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  136°,  solidifying  at  15*"  to  a 
crystalline  mass,  and  possessing  a  peculiar  smell,  which  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  benzene.  Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
two  dinitro-compounds,  which  are  separated  by  crystallizing  them 
from  alcohol. 

a  JDinitrorruthyl'toltLene  €^112(1^02)2(0113)2  forms  long,  thin,  colour- 
less needles,  melting  at  123'''5.  yS  Dinitromethyl-tolibene  is  more 
freely  soluble,  and  forms  long,  transparent,  monoclinic  crystals, 
melting  at  93°. 

TrinitroTfuthyl'toluene  CgH(N'02)8(0H8)2  is  produced  by  treating  the 
hydrocarbon  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  ;  it  crystal- 
lizes from  alcohol  in  long  colourless  needles,  melting  at  137°. 

Mmiolromomethyl'tolueTieG^^Tifj^^^. — To  prepare  this  compound, 
bromine  is  slowly  added  to  the  hydrocarbon,  which  is  cooled  down 
to  0°.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  205°,  and  possessing  an 
agreeable  odour.  By  the  further  action  of  bromine,  it  is  converted 
into  diiromonuthyl'toltiene  0^H2Br2(CH3)2,  crystallizing  from  alcohol 
in  pearly  scales,  melting  at  72°. 


ISOXYLENE,   OB   V3  DIMETHYL-BENZENE, 

Forms  generally  the  chief  portion  of  coaltar-xylene,  and  is 
obtained  pure  by  distilling  mesitylenic  acid  CgH3(CH3)2C02H  with 
lime.  It  is  a  limpid  liquid,  boiling  at  138°,  and  smelling  like 
methyl-toluene.  It  is  only  slowly  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  whilst 
methyl-toluene  is  readily  oxidized  by  it  to  toluic  acid,  and  therefore 
an  almost  pure  isoxylene  may  be  prepared  by  heating  coaltar-xylene, 
which  contains  much  isoxylene,  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

The  substitution-products  of  this  hydrocarbon  have  mostly  been 
obtained  from  crude  xylene,  and  many  of  them  are,  therefore,  probably 
mixtures. 

MoTiochlorO'isoxylene  CgH3Cl(CH"3)2  is  produced  when  xylene  is 
acted  on  by  chlorine  either  in  the  cold  or  in  presence  of  iodine ;  it 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  183°. 

Monoh'omO'isoxylene  CgH3Br(CH3)2  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  205°, 
and  possessing  an  aromatic  odour. 

DibromO'isoxylene  CgH2Br2(CH3)2  crystallizes  in  pearly  scales,  melts 
at  69°,  and  boils  at  256°. 

NitrO'isoxylene  CgH3(N02)(CH3)2  is  formed,  together  with  dinitrb- 
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isoxylene,  by  dissolving  the  hydrocarbon  in  cold,  fuming  nitric  acid. 
It  is  a  pale-yellow  liquid,  boiling  at  239*", 

Dinitro-is(xcylene  G^^(JSiO^^{G}i^^  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  long 
briUiaat  prisms,  melting  at  93''. 

THnitrO'isoxyleTie  O^Q^O^^{GSl^^  forms  colouriess  crystals,  melt- 
ing at  177^ 

Amido'isoxi/lene  CgH3(NH2)(CH3)2  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at 
216^  and  forming  crystallizable  salts. 


ORTHOXYLENE,  OR  1-2  DIMETHYL-TOLUENE, 

This  hydrocarbon  has  been  obtained  by  distilling  paraxylic  acid 
CeH3(CH3)2C02H  with  lime.  It  is  a  liquid,  boiUng  at  140",  and 
possessing  a  peculiar,  unpleasant  odour.  It  does  not  form  readily 
solid  nitro-compounds. 


XYLENOLS. 


Isoxylenol  G^^{OE)[(jE.^^ — ^When  mesitylenesulphonic  acid  is 
heated  with  potash  to  250°,  it  is  converted  into  oxymesitylenic  acid, 
which,  by  heating  the  fused  mass  to  290",  is  changed  into  isoxylenol : 

(1)  CeH,(CH,),SO,K  +  3K0H  =  CgH^COH,),  |  ^^^  +  3H,0 

(2)  CeH,{CH3)2 1  ^ J^g.  +  KOH  =  CeH3(CH3),OK  +  K,CO, 

It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  75"*,  and  boiling  at  216**. 

By  dissolving  crude  xylene  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  fusing  the 
xylenesulphonic  acid  with  caustic  potash,  two  xylenols  are  obtained  ; 
one  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  obtained  from  mesitylene,  and  the 
other  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refractive  liquid,  boiling  at  211*''5. 

Phlorone,  or  Xyloquirwne  CgH2(CH8)202,  is  produced  by  treating 
coaltar-oil  or  creosote,  boiling  above  210°,  with  manganese  dioxide 
and  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  golden-yellow,  oblique,  rhombic  prisms ; 
on  heating,  it  gives  off  a  very  pungent  smell,  which  attacks  violently 
the  eyes  and  mucous  membranes.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  sublimes  on  heating. 

Hydrophlorone,  or  Xylohydroquinone  €^£[2(0113)2(011)2,  is  obtained 
by  reducing  phlorone  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  ciystallizes  from 
boiling  water  in  white,  pearly  scales. 

Beta-orcin  C8lIg(OH)2  is  obtained  from  usnic  acid,  and  similar  acids 
occurring  in  lichens,  by  the  same  method  by  which  orcin  is  prepared 
from  orsellinic  acid.     It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystal- 
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lizes  in  colourless  prisms,  which  may  be  sublimed.  Its  ammoniacal 
solution  colours  red  in  the  air,  and  with  caustic  alkalis  it  yields  a 
red  colouring  matter.     Beta-orcin  is  probably  a  di-oxyxylene. 


TOLYL-  AND  TOLUYL-COMPOUNDS. 

f  OH 
Tolyl  or  Xylyl   CUoride  CgH^  |  q^qi  is  produced  by  passing 

chlorine  into  boiling  xylene  (isoxylene)  f  it  is  a  liquid  having  a  dis- 
agreeable smell,  and  boiling  at  193**. 

Tolyl  Alcohol  G^A  CH^.OH*~^^®^  *^^  chloride  is  heated  with 
silver  acetate,  it  yields  tolyl  acetate,  a  liquid  possessing  an  aromatic 
odour,  and  boiling  at  226".  Alkalis  convert  it  into  tolyl  alcohol,  a 
crystalline  solid,  forming  white  needles,  which  melt  at  59^  and  boil 
at  217". 

(  CH 
Tolylamim  C^H^  <  q^  j^g- . — The  three  tolylamines  are  formed 

^  ^  ^  a 

by  heating  the  chloride  with  alcoholic  ammonia.  They  neutralize 
acids,  and  form  crystalline  salts.  The  monamine  is  a  limpid  and 
very  alkaline  liquid,  boiling  at  196°,  and  smelling  like  herring's 
brine. 

Ditolylamine  [CgH4(CH3)(CH2)2]NH  is  a  similar  body,  and  tritolyU 
amine  [CgH/CHgXCHJJgN  is  a  viscid  liquid,  having  a  faint  alkaline 
reaction.     The  di-  and  triamine  are  decomposed  by  heat. 

.  1*4  Paratoluic  Acid  G^A  pqtt  is  produced  by  boiling  methyl- 
toluene  or  cymene  for  several  days  with  nitric  acid  of  20  per  cent.,  and 
distilling  the  product  with  steam,  or  treating  it  with  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  same  acid  has  been  obtained  by  passing  carbon 
dioxide  into  a  mixture  of  1*4  bromotoluene  and  sodium. 

Paratoluic  acid  forms  slender  needles,  melting  at  178"*;  it  is  spa- 
ringly soluble  in  cold,  readily  in  hot  water,  and  forms  a  number  of 
substitution-products  resembling  those  of  benzoic  acid. 

Paratoluonitrile  CgH^(CHg)CN  has  been  prepared  by  acting  on 
crystallized  toluidine  with  carbon  disulphide,  and  distilling  the 
sidphocarbotoluide  thus  formed  with  finely-divided  copper,  the 
reaction  taking  place  in  three  stages.  First,  the  toluide  is  resolved 
into  tolyl  mustard-oil  and  toluidine;  then  the  copper  removes  the 
sulphur  from  the  former  compound,  tolylcarbamine  being  produced, 
which  at  the  high  temperature  is  converted  into  the  nitrile : — 

(1)  CS {  Nil o'h'cR  =  NH,.C,H,.CH,  +  CS.KCeH,.CH3 

N.  *     6      4  3 

(2)  CS.N.CgH^.CHj  +  2Cu  =  CN.CgH^.CHj  +  Cu^jS 

(3)  CN.C,H^.CH3  =  NCCgH^CHj 
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Paratoluonitrile  forms  fine  white  needles,  melting  at  30',  and 
smelling  like  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  By  heating  it  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  to  200°,  it  is  converted  into  paratoluic  acid. 

1*3  Isotoluic  Acid  is  formed  by  oxidizing  isoxylene,  but  is  more 
conveniently  prepared  by  heating  the  calcium-salt  of  uvitic  acid 
C^H^(CHj)(C02H)g  with  slaked  lime  above  the  melting-point  of  lead ; 
this  reaction  is  quite  analogous  to  the  formation  of  benzoic  acid 
from  phthalic  acid.  Isotoluic  acid  crystallizes  from  water  in  needles, 
melting  at  105^ 

1*2  Orihotoluic  Acid  has  been  obtained  by  boiling  orthoxylene  with 
dilute  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  a  hot,  dilute,  aqueous  solution 
in  long,  transparent,  pointed  prisms,  melting  at  102°. 

Orthotoliwnitrile  is  produced  by  converting  pseudotoluidine  into 
the  corresponding  mustard-oil,  and  distilling  the  latter  with  finely- 
divided  copper.  It  is  a  refractive  liquid,  smelling  like  nitrobenzene, 
and  boiling  at  204°.  By  heating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  200°,  it 
is  converted  into  orthotoluic  acid;  but  alcoholic  potash  acts  only 

(  CH 

slowly  on  it,  converting  it  into  orthotoluylamide  C^H^  -<  rir)  w^tt  i  crys- 
tallizing from  boiling  water  in  very  long  and  slendei:  needles, 
melting  at  138°. 


TOLYLENE-COMPOUNDS. 

Tolyhne  Glycol  Q^^  J  CH^OH*"^^®  chloride  of  this  alcohol  is 

produced  by  passing  chlorine  into  boiling  methyl-toluene.  It  is 
easily  converted  into  the  glycol  by  heating  it  with  thirty  parts  of 
water  for  three  hours  to  180°.  To  isolate  the  glycol,  the  solution  is 
allowed  to  evaporate  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  not  on  a  water- 
bath,  because  when  the  hydrochloric  acid  becomes  concentrated  a 
part  of  the  alcohol  is  reconverted  into  the  chloride.  The  con- 
centrated solution  is  neutralized  and  shaken  with  ether,  the  ether 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  crystallized  from  water  in  vacuo.  Tolyl- 
ene  glycol  forms  white,  opaque,  interlaced  needles,  melting  at  113^ 
By  heating  it  with  chromic  acid  solution,  it  is  oxidized  to  terephthalic 
acid  CeH.CCOgH)^. 

Tolylene  Bichloride  G^Ji(yRju\\  is  also  produced  by  distilling  the 
glycol  with  hydrochloric  acid;  it  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  hard, 
large,  transparent,  clinorhombic  laminae,  melting  at  100°,  and  boiling 
at  240°  to  245°.  By  dissolving  it  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  nitrotolylene  dichloride  CgH3(N02)(CH2Cl)2,  crystallizing  from 
alcohol  in  small  brilliant  plates,  melting  at  35°,  and  possessing  an 
agreeable  smell. 

Tolylene  Dihromide  C6H^(CH2Br)2  is  produced  by  adding  bromine 
drop  by  drop  to  boUing  methyl-toljiene,  and  by  distUling  the  glycol 
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with  hydrobromic  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  small  pearly 
plates,  which  are  isomorphous  with  the  chloride,  and  from  chloroform 
in  hard  brilliant  crystals,  jnelting  at  1146°.  In  the  preparation  of 
this  body  from  the  hydrocarbon,  higher  brominated  products  are 
formed  at  the  same  time,  the  vapours  of  which  attack  the  eyes 
horribly. 

Tolylene  Di-iodide  G^^jS^B.^)^  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  glycol 
with  hydriodic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  small,  rhomboidal  plates, 
which  are  decomposed  by  heat. 

r  CH  OH 

Tolylene  Mondbenzoate  C^H^  \  CH^  OC  H  0' — "^^^  ether  is  formed 

by  heating  the  chloride  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  benzoate 
to  100^     It  crystallizes  from  ether  in  long,  fine,  light  needles. 

(  PIT  00  H  O 
Tolylene    Diacetate   CgH  -j  pH^OC^H^O   ^^^  ^^^^  produced    by 

V  ^  ^        O 

heating  the  bromide  or  chloride  with  sodium  acetate  and  alcohol  to 
150*.     It  forms  hard  crystals,  melting  at  AT. 

Tolylene  MonethyUEther  CgH^-!  OH^OO  H  '^  obtained  by  boiling 

v  2*         2      5 

the  chloride  with  concentrated  alcoholic  potash,  as  a  fragrant  liquid 
boiling  at  252°. 

}CH  OK 
rooTT  • 

— To  obtain  this  acid,  bromine  vapour  is  passed  into  paratoluic  acid, 
heated  to  170°,  and  boiling  the  product  with  baryta- water.  It  is 
more  freely  soluble  in  water  than  paratoluic  acid,  and  crystallizes  in 
flat  needles,  melting  at  about  180°. 


OXYTOLUYL-COMPOUNDS. 


r  CH 

Cresotic  Add  CqR^(OB)<  qq*j£  is  produced  by  passing  carbon 

dioxide  into  a  mixture  of  sodium  and  coaltar-cresol.  It  crystallizes 
from  hot  water  in  brilliant  needles,  melting  at  174°,  and  giving,  with 
ferric  chloride,  a  deep-violet  colour. 

(  CH 

Orsellinic  Add  G^^{OTi)A  qq^jj  is  produced  by  boiling  ei^thrin, 

or  lecanoric  acid  with  baryta-water.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water, 
crystallizes  in  prisms,  possessing  a  bitter  and  sour  taste.  By  dry 
distillation,  or  by  boUing  it  for  some  time  with  baryta-water  or  milk 
of  lime,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  orcin  CgH3(CH3)(OH)2 
(see  page  352). 

Erythrin  O^^y^, — This  compound,  which  is  also  called  erythric 
acid,  occurs  in  the  lichens  which  are  used  for  preparing  archil,  the 
finest  kind  of  which  is  obtained  from  Rocella  tinctoria.  It  is  prepared 
by   boiling  this  lichen  with  milk  of  lime,  and  precipitating  the 
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filtered  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  is  dried 
and  crystallized  from  warm  alcohol  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
and  forms  crystalline  globular  masses.  By  boiling  it  with  water,  it  is 
resolved  into  picrocryihrite  C^Hj^Oy,  a  crystalline,  bitter  substance, 
and  orsellinic  acid.  If  the  ebullition  be  continued,  or  if  eiythrin 
be  boiled  with  baryta-water,  erythrite  C4H^(0H)^  (p^ge  277)  and 
orsellinic  add  are  produced.  These  reactions  show  that  both 
erythrin  and  picro-erythrite  are  orsellinic  ethers  of  the  tetrad  alcohol 
erythrite,  and  have  the  following  constitution : — 

Erythrin  C.H,(OH) J  gj-o  g 

f  CH 
Picroerythrite  C.HjCOH),  |  c0.bc,He(OH), 

Lecanoric  Acid,  or  Diorsellinic  Acid  Cj^Hj^Oy,  is  found  in  a  variety 
of  Bocella  tinctoria  growing  in  South  America,  and  in  other  lichens, 
and  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  orsellinic  acid.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  prisms.  On  boiling  it  with  baryta-water,  it  yields 
as  first  product,  only  orsellinic  acid,  and  has,  therefore,  the  following 
•constitution : — 

/•  i^  XT  /rvrr\  i 

CO2H 


CO2H 

Evemic  Acid,  or  MethyUlecanoric  Add  C^yHj^Oy,  is  found  in  Evemia 
Prunastri,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling  it  with  baryta-water  into  orseU 
linic  acid  and  eveminic  acid  CgHj^O^  which  crystallizes  from  hot 
water  in  needles.  The  constitution  of  these  acids  is  explained  by 
the  following  formulae : — 

roH 

Everninic  Acid  CeH2(CH3)-^  OCH, 

(COgH 


Evernic  Acid  0^         "        '   J^XVx^ 


W(CH3)  {  ^^f^ 
)eH2(CH3)|(^Q^g 


Vsnic  Acid  C^gH^gOy  has  been  found  in  Usnea  harhata  and  other 
lichens ;  it  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  brilliant  yellowish-white  broad 
needles,  and  yields  on  distillation  beta-orcin  CgHi^Og  (page  376).  The 
constitution  of  usnic  acid  is  probably  similar  to  that  of  lecanoric 
acid,  viz. : — 

^  1  C,H(CH,),(OH)CO,H 
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PHTHALIC  ACIDS  Cj^H^  |  CO  OH* 

Terephthalie  Acid  is  easily  obtained  by  oxidizing  methyl-toluene  or 
any  other  aromatic  hydrocarbon,  alcohol,  acid,  &c.,  containing  two 
side-chains  in  the  position  1*4,  by  a  solution,  consisting  of  2  parts 
of  potassium  dichromate,  3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  15  parts  of 
water.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  subliming  without  previously  melting.  It 
forms  crystallizable  salts  ;  calcium  and  barium  terephthalate  are  but 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

The  smallest  quantity  of  terephthalie  acid  can  be  easily  recognized 
by  treating  it  with  a  little  phosphorus  pentachloride,  and  adding  some 
methyl  alcohol,  and  then  a  little  water,  and  shaking  the  whole  with 
ether.  On  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  methyl  terephthalate 
separates  in  ciystals,  melting  at  140"*.  In  the  same  way  ethyl  tere- 
phthalate,  melting  at  44°,  may  be  obtained. 

Hydroterejphthalic  Acid  CgHg(C0gH)2  is  a  white  crystalline  powder, 
which  is  fonned  by  acting  with  sodium-amalgam  on  an  sdkaline 
solution  of ,  terephthalie  acid, 

Terephthalonitrile  CgH^  -J  ^-^  is  produced  by  distilling  a  mixture  ot 

potassium  benzene- disulphonate  and  potassium  cyanide.  It  forms 
prismatic  needles,  having  an  aromatic  odour,  and  dissolving  sparingly 
in  alcohol,  but  not  in  water.  By  boiling  it  with  potash,  it  is  converted 
into  terephthalie  acid. 

Isaphthalic  Acid  is  readily  formed  by  boiling  isoxylene  with  chromic* 
acid  solution,  and  also  by  oxidizing  colophony  with  nitric  acid.  It  is 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  only  sparingly  in  boiling  water,  but 
more  freely  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  very  thin,  long  needles, 
melting  above  300**.  Isophthalic  acid  has  c^so  been  produced  by 
fusing  potassium  sulphobenzoate  with  sodium  formate : — 

C,H,  {  gg«|  +  COjNaH  =  C.U,  {  g^^K  ^  go^NaH 

v  2  •  V  2 

Phthalic  Acid  is  not  obtained  by  oxidizing  orthoxylene  or  ortho- 
toluic  acid  with  chromic  acid,  because  the  latter  acid  bums  the 
phthalic  acid  completely  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  but  is  formed 
by  oxidizing  naphthalene,  anthracene,  and  several  derivatives  of  these; 
hydrocarbons,  which  contain  two  carbon -atoms  linked  to  two  adjoin- 
ing carbon-atoms  of  the  aromatic  nucleus.  It  is  usually  prepared  by 
acting  with  chlorine  on  naphthalene,  and  boiling  the  product  with 
nitric  acid  It  crystallizes  from  boiling  water  in  plates  or  thick' 
prisms,  melting  at  175°.     Above  this  temperature  it  is  resolved  into' 

•  ( COv 

water  and  phthalic  anhydride  CgH^  -J  (^^/^'^  which  sublimes  in  long 

*  needles,  riielting  at  129°. 
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When  calcium  phthalate  is  heated  with  quicklime  to  300**,  it  is 
converted  into  calcium  benzoate,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  benzene 
is  formed. 

(  CO  TFT 
HydropfUhalic  Acid  C^H^  -j  pq^tt  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium 

amalgam  on  an  alkaline  solution  of  phthalic  acid.     It  crystallizes  in 
hard  monuclinic  plates^  and  yields,  on  heating,  phthalic  anhydride. 


ETHYL-BENZENE  C^Hg.CjHg. 

This  hydrocarbon  is  produced  by  acting  with  sodium  on  a  mixture 
of  bromobenzene,  ethyl  bromide,  and  pure  ether.  It  is  a  limpid, 
refractive,  aromatic  liquid,  boiling  at  134^ 

Ethylmonobramobenzene  C^H^Br.CgHg  is  produced  by  acting  on  the 
hydrocarbon  with  bromine  in  the  presence  of  iodine ;  it  is  a  liquid 
at 199^ 

By  adding  fuming  nitric  acid  to  weU-cooled  ethyl-benzene  until 
the  hydrocarbon  is  dissolved,  two  ethylmonitrohenzenes  CgH^(N02)C2H5 
are  formed.  On  boiling  at  246**,  it  is  oxidized  by  boiling  dilute  nitric 
acid  to  nitrodracylic  acid,  whilst  the  second,  boiling  at  227^  is  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  boiling  it  with  nitric  acid. 

Eihylamidohenzene  CgH^(NH2)C2H5  is  obtained  from  the  first  of  the 
two  nitro-compounds  as  a  limpid  liquid,  boiling  at  214®, 

Ethyloxybenzene,  or  Ethylphenol  G^^{(dV)G^^,  is  formed  by  dis- 
solving the  hydrocarbon  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  fusing  the  sulpho-acid 
with  potash.  It  has  great  resemblance  to  common  phenol,  forming 
prismatic  crystals,  melting  at  48°,  and  boiling  at  210°. 

Phlorol  C^JiO^Gfiy — This  isomeride  of  ethylphenol  has  been 
obtained  by  distilling  phloretic  acid  GqB,^OK)C^^  with  baryta ;  it  is 
a  liquid  boiling  at  120°. 


STYKOLYL-COMPOUNDP. 


Styrolyl  Chloride  CgH^.CgH^Cl  is  formed  by  passing  chlorine  into 
boiling  ethyl-benzene ;  it  is  a  liquid  boiling  with  partial  decom- 
position at  about  200°. 

Styrolyl  Bromide  CgHg.CgH^Br. — To  prepare  this  compound,  pure 
bromine,  which  is  perfectly  free  from  iodine,  is  added  to  cold  ethyl- 
benzene.  It  is  a  heavy  liquid,  which  may  be  distilled  under  a 
diminished  pressure,  but  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  it 
is  partially  resolved  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  styrolene. 

Styrolyl  Alcolwl  CeHg.CgH^.OH.— When  the  bromide  is  heated  with 
potassium  benzoate,  a  portion  is  decomposed  into  hydrobromic  acid 
and  styrolene,  whilst  another  is  converted  into  styrolyl  benxoate^  which 
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forms  colourless  crystals.  This  ether  is  decomposed  by  alkalis,  the 
alcohol  being  formed,  a  heavy  liquid,  boiling  at  225'',  and  possessing 
an  aromatic  odour, 

Styrolyl-ethyl  Ether  0  i  n^tj*  rj  h  is  produced  by  heating  the 
bromide  with  alcoholic  potash^r  ammonia  :— 

Q^Tl^,Q^fiv  +  C2H^.0H  +  NH3  =  p  jj  ^2^6 1  o  +  NH.Br 

It  is  a  mobile,  fi-agrant  liquid,  boiling  at  187*. 

Phenylacetic  or  Alphatoluic  Acid  CgH5.CH2.CO2H. — This  acid  was 
first  obtained  by  boiling  vulpinic  acid  (see  below)  with  baryta-water. 
It  has  been  prepared  synthetically  from  its  nitrile,  and  by  heating 
bromobenzene  and  ethyl  chloracetate  with  silver-dust : — 

CH2(C1)C02.C2H5  +CeH3Br  +  Agj  « 
CH2(C,H,)C02.C2H,  +  AgCl  +  AgBr 

Phenylacetic  acid  forms  thin,  brilliant  plates,  melting  at  76*''5,  and 
boiling  at  261°.  Chromic  acid  oxidizes  it  to  benzoic  acid,  and  when 
heated  with  lime  it  yields  toluene.  With  chlorine,  bromine,  fuming 
nitric  acid,  it  gives  substitution-products,  resembling  those  of  benzoic 
acid. 

Phenylacetonitrile  CgHg-CHg-CN  is  a  liquid  resembling  benzonitrile, 
and  boiling  at  229°.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  benzyl  chloride  with 
potassium  cyanide. 

Vulpinic  Acid  CigH^^Og  exists  in  Cetraria  vulpina,  Parmelia 
parietina,  and  other  lichens,  and  may  be  extracted  from  them  by 
chloroform.  It  crystallizes  in  lemon-yellow  thick  prisms,  melting 
at  110°.  Boiling  baryta- water  resolves  it  into  methyl  alcohol,  oxalic 
acid,  and  phenylacetic  acid  : — 

C19H1A  +  4H2O  =  CH,0  4-  C2H2O,  +  2C3H3O2 

When  it  is  boiled  with  dilute  potash,  it  yields  methyl  alcohol, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  oxatoluic  acid : — 

Ci»Hi,t>,  +  3H,0  =CH,0  +  2C0,  +  C^HieO, 

Oxatoluic  Acid  forms  four-sided  prisms,  melting  at  154°,  and  is 
monobasic  like  vulpinic  acid.  Concentrated  boiling  potash  resolves 
it  into  oxalic  acid  and  toluene : — 


CicHiA  +  H2O  =  C2H2O,  +  2C7H, 


8 


Methyl-phenyl  Ketone^  or  AcetyUhenzene  C^Hg.CO.CHg,  is  obtained 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  benzoate  and  acetate. 

It  is  a  limpid  liquid,  boiling  at  198°.  By  dissolving  it  in  cold 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  ruetkyl-mouonitrophenyl 
keioiie  CgH/NOjjjCO.CHg,  wl.ich  crystallizes  in  needles.   An  isomeride 
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ia  obtained  by  the  action  of  hot  nitric  acid  on  the  ketone  as  an  orange- 
red,  syrupy  liquid. 

Secondary  Styrolyl Alcohol^  OT  Phenyl-methyl  Carhinol^  tt*  >CH.0H 

is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  ketone.     It  crystallizes  in  long  prisms,  melting  at  120**. 

Phenylglycolyl  Chloride  CgHg.CO.CHgCl  is  formed  by  passing 
chlorine  into  the  boiling  ketone ;  it  crystallizes  in  plates,  melting  at 
41**,  boiling  at  246°,  and  possessing  a  pungent  smell. 

Phenylglycolyl  Acetdte  CgH5.CO.CH2.0C2H30  has  been  prepared 
by  heating  the  chloride  with  alcoholic  and  potassium  acetate.  It 
crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  plates,  melting  at  44**,  and  boiling  at 
270**.  Alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into  phenylglycolyl  alcohol,  which 
has  not  been  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

Phenylglycollic  Acid,  or  Mandelic  Acid  CeH5,CH(OH).002H,  is 
produced  by  heating  an  stlcojiolic  solution  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
prussic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  for  some  time  to  90°.  It  is  readil/ 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  prisms.  On  heating  it  with 
bydriodic  acid,  it  is  reduced  to  phenylacetic  acid,  and  oxidizing^ 
agents  convert  it  into  benzoic  acid.  Mandelic  acid  is  isomeric  with 
cresotic  acid  and  tolyle^eglycollic  acid  ir^- 

Cresotic  Acid.  Tolyleneglycollic  Acid.  Mandelic  Acid. 

1  (  PIT  OTT 


ETHENYL-^BEN^ENE,  OR  STYROLEKE  CM.,CJ3.. 


This  hydrocarbon,  which  has  also  been  colled  phenyl-ethene,  occurs 
in  the  liquid  styrax  (from  Styrax  officinalis),  and  is  isolated  by  dis- 
tilling this  balsam  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  to  retain 
cinnamic  acid.  It  is  alsQ  obtained  by  distilling  cinnamic  acid 
CgHyCgHg-COgH  with  baryta,  and  by  heating  styrolyl  bromide  with 
alkalis  or  distilling  secondary  styrolyl  alcohol  with  zinc  chloride.  It 
appears  to  exist  in  coaltar,  and  is  produced  together  with  benzene 
and  other  bodies  when  acetylene  is  heated  to  a  dull-red  heat. 

Styrolene  is  a  mobile,  very  refractive,  and  fragrant  liquid,  boiling 
at  146*".  When  it  is  heated  to  200"*,  it  is  converted  into  a  polymeride, 
called  metastyrolene ;  this  transformation  also  takes  place  slowly  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  By  distillation  it  is  reconverted  into 
styrolene. 

Distyrolene  C^gHi^is  formed  by  heating  styrolene  with  hydrochloric 
acid  to  170°;  it  is  an  oily  liquid,  which  on  distillation  does  not  yield 
styrolene. 

The  hydrocarbon  existing  in  styrax  is  optically  active,  possessing  a 
right-handed  rotatory  power;  but  that  obtained  from  cinnamic  acid  is 
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inactive.  Styrolene  is  an  aromatic  define,  and  combines  readily  with 
the  elements  of  the  chlorine  group. 

Styrolene  Dichloride  CgHg.CgHjClg  is  a  liquid  which,  on  distilling 
it  alone  or  with  lime,  is  resolved  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  mtmo- 
chlorostyrolene  CgH^.C^HgCl. 

Styrolene  Bibromide  C^Hg.CgHgBrj  crystallizes  in  broad  needles, 
possessing  a  pungent  aromatic  odour.  It  melts  at  67^  and  distils 
at  230^ 

Styrolene  Di-iodide  C^Hg.CnHjIg  separates  out  in  crystals  on  add- 
ing styrolene  to  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide.  It  is  an 
unstable  body,  which  easily  decomposes  into  iodine  and  metastyrolene. 

Nitrostyrolene  CgH^(N02)C2H3  is  formed  by  dissolving  styrolene  in 
fuming  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  large  prisms, 
possessing  a  pungemt  and  aromatic  odour. 


ETHINYL-BENZENE,  OR  ACETENYL-BENZENE,   CgHg.CgH. 

This  hydrocarbon  is  formed  by  heating  styrolene  dibromide  with 
an  alcoholic  potash-solution  : — 

CeHg.CHBr— CH2Br  =  C^K^.G=GR  +  2HBr 

It  has  also  been  obtained  from  methyl-phenyl  ketone,  by  a  re- 
action corresponding  to  the  formation  of  allylene  from  dimethyl 
ketone.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  converts  the  ketone  into  the 
dichloride  CgH5.CCl2.CH3,  which  with  alcoholic  potash  yields  ethi- 
nyl-benzene. 

It  is  a  limpid  and  very  refractive  liquid,  boiling  at  140^  and 
possessing  an  aromatic  odour.  In  its  chemical  properties  it  shows 
the  greatest  analogy  to  acetylene  and  allylene. 

Sodium-ethinyUlenzene  C^Hg.CgNa  is  produced  by  adding  sodium  to 
an  etherial  solution  of  the  hydrocarbon ;  it  is  a  white  powder,  which 
in  the  air  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  red-hot,  leaving  a 
residue  of  carbon,  and  sodium  carbonate.  Water  decomposes  it  into 
ethinyl-benzene,  and  caustic  soda. 

Silver-ethinyl'benzene  CgH5.C2Ag  is  obtained  as  a  light-grey  preci- 
pitate by  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  hydrocarbon  to  an 
ammoniacal  silver-solution. 

Copper-ethinyl'henzene  p*tt\i^  r  Cug  is  a  yellow  precipitate,  pro- 

6      5    2-^ 

duced  by  adding  a  very  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  ethinyl-benzene 
to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride. 


C  OC 
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COMPOUNDS   WITH  NINE  ATOMS  OF    CARBON. 

The  compounds   of  this  group   are  derived  from  the  following 
hydrocarbons : — 


Trimethyl-benzenes  {  ^^J^jy^^^^^^^^  C^|c| 

Methyl-ethyl-benzene     .     ,     .     .     .  C^H^  -j  q  ^j 

Propyl-benzene CgHg.CjHy 

Isopropyl-benzene  or  Cumene      .     .  CgHg.CH-j  qjj^ 
AUyl-benzene CgHg.CjHj 


TRIMETHYL-BENZENES  CeHgCCHj),. 

MESITYLENK,   OR   I'S'S  TRIMETHYL-BENZENK 

Occurs  together  with  pseudocumene  in  coal-tar^  and  is  produced  by 
acting  with  sulphuric  acid  on  acetone.  Each  molecule  of  this  com- 
pound loses  one  molecule  of  water,  and  the  residues  CH3  —  C — CH 
combine,  three  methyl-ethines  being  condensed  to  trimethyl-benzene, 
just  as  three  molecules  of  ethine  form  one  of  benzene.  (See  page  318.) 
This  reaction  shows  that  the  methyls  occupy  the  symmetrical  position 
1-3-5. 

Pure  mesitylene  is  prepared  by  pouring  one  volume  of  acetone  on 
some  sand  placed  in  a  retort,  and  then  adding  a  cold  mixture  of  one 
volume  of  sulphuric  acid  and  half  a  volume  of  water. 

After  24  hours,  the  mixture  is  distilled,  and  the  distillate  purified 
by  continued  fractional  distillation.  Pure  mesitylene  is  a  refractive 
liquid,  possessing  a  peculiar  smell,  and  boiling  at  163°. 

MonockloTomesitylene  CgH2Cl(CH3)3  is  a  limpid  liquid,  boiling 
at  205". 

Bichloromesitylene  CgHCl2(CH3)3  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  shining 
prisms,  melting  at  59°,  and  boiling  at  205"*. 

TridhloTomesitylene  O^Ql^iCYl^^  melts  at  204°,  and  sublimes  in  long 
prisms. 

These  three  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
<jold  mesitylene. 
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MonohromomesUylene  CgHjBr(CH5)j  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  225°,  and 
solidifying  below  0"*. 

BibromO'  and  Tribromomesitylene  are  crystalline  solids ;  the  former 
melting  at  59°,  and  the  latter  at  244°. 

Mononitramesitylene  CQBi^(NO^(GK^^  is  produced,  together  with 
mesitylenic  acid,  by  heating  mesitylene  with  common  nitric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  long,  thick  prisms,  melting  at  41°,  and 
boUing  between  240"  to  250°. 

Dinitromesitykne  CqJE(S0^^{G13.^\  is  formed  by  dissolving  the 
hydrocarbon  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  crystallizes  in  thin  brilliant 
needles,  melting  at  86°. 

Trinitromesitylene  Gq(N0^^(G13.^\  is  obtained  by  acting  on 
mesitylene  with  a  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  needles, 
melting  at  232°. 

AmtdomesUylene  Cq'S2(1^JI^(GM^^  is  but  slowly  formed  by  boiling 
nitromesitylene  with  hydrocMoric  acid  and  tin.  It  is  an  oily  liquid, 
and  forms  crystalline  salts. 

Diamidomesitylene  CgH(!N'H2)2(CH3)3  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in 
long,  white  needles,  melting  at  90°,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts. 

Mesitylenesulphonic  Acid  0^X12(0113)380311. — Mesitylene  dissolves 
in  warm  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  cooling  the  sulphonic  acid 
crystallizes  out  in  needles.  By  fusing  it  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields 
oxymesitylenic  acid,  and  isoxylenol  (see  page  376). 

Sexahydviyniesitylene  OgHg(OH3)3  has  been  produced  by  heating 
mesitylene  and  phosphonium  iodide  gradually  to  280° : — 

CeH3(CH3)3  +  3PH  J  =  OeH,(OH3)3  +  3PI 

It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  136®,  and  smelling  like  petroleum. 
Oxidizing  agents  act  on  it  but  slowly,  and  fuming  nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  only  on  boiling  into  trinitromesitylene. 


PSEUDOCUMENE,  OR   1-3*4  TRIMETHYL-BENZENE. 

This  name  was  originally  given  to  a  liquid  boiling  at  about  166°, 
which  is  obtained  by  the  fractional  distillation  of  coal-tar  naphtha. 
•Eecent  researches  have,  however,  shown  that  this  body  is  a  mixture 
of  mesitylene,  and  an  isomeride  for  which  the  name  pseudocumene 
has  been  retained. 

Pure  pseudocumene  has  been  obtained  by  acting  with  sodium  on 
a  mixture  of  methyl  iodide,  and  either  bromo-isoxylene  or  bromo- 
methyltoluene,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  three  methyls  occupy 
the  position  1*3'4. 

Monobromopsmdocumene  OgH2Br(OH3)3  is  formed  by  acting  with 

bromine  on  well-cooled  pseudocumene.     It  crystallizes   from  hot 

alcohol  in  thin  plates,  melting  at  73°. 

c  c  2 
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Bibromopsetuiocumene  CgHBr2(CH3)3  is  a  heavy  liquid,  and  tribromo- 
pseudocnmene  CgBr3( 0113)3  a  solid,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  crystallizes  in  fine  needles. 

Mononitropsevdocumene  CgH2(N02)(CH3)3  is  obtained  by  adding 
pseudocumene  drop  by  drop  to  well-cooled,  fuming  nitric  acid,  and 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  colourless  and  very  refractive  prisms, 
melting  at  71^  and  boiling  at  265°. 

JDinitropsevdocumene  CgH(!N'02)2(CH3)3  is  obtained  in  small  quantity, 
together  with  the  trinitro-compound,  by  heating  mononitropseudo- 
cumene  with  concentrated  nitric  acid ;  it  is  a  heavy,  thick,  yellow, 
oily  liquid. 

Trinitropsevdocumene  0^(1^02)3(0113)3  crystallizes  from  benzene  in 
hard,  transparent,  square  prisms,  melting  at  185°. 

Amidopseudocumene  OgH2(NH2)  (003)3. — When  nitropseudocumene 
is  heated  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves,  and,  on  cooling, 
shining  plates  of  the  double  salt  OgH2(OH3)3N'H3Cl  +  SnOl^ 
crystallize  out.  By  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  through  its  aqueous 
solution,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  amidopsevdocumeiie  hydrochloride 
is  obtained  in  long  prisms.  The  free  base  crystallizes  from  alcohol  or 
hot  water  in  silky  needles,  melting  at  62"*. 


ACIDS  DERIVED   FROM  THE  TRIMETHYL-BENZENES. 

Mesitylenic  Acid  OgH3(CH3)2002H  is  formed  by  boiling  mesity- 
lene  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
freely  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  plates,  resembling  benzoic  acid, 
and  melting  at  166°.  Calcium  mesitylenate  2[(0gH2(0H3)20O2)20a] 
+  HgO  is  as  freely  soluble  in  cold  as  in  boiling  water,  and  forms 
crystalline  crusts ;  on  distilling  it  with  lime,  it  yields  isoxylene. 

(  OTT 

Oxymesitylenic    Acid    0^112(0113)2  <  p^  -rr  is  formed    by    heating 

potassium  mesitylenesulphonate  with  caustic  potash  to  250° : — 

SO3K  L  OK 


oh;    +3K0H  =  0,H2<^gg^^ 
OH3  ( 00,K 


^«^OcH3    +3K0H  =  0,H2^gg^    +K2SO3+3H2 


It  sublimes  in  dazzling  white  needles,  melting  at  176°,  and  gives  a 
deep-blue  colour  with  ferric  chloride. 

Uvitic  Acid  0^113(0113)  \  nr)xx' — This  acid  was  first  obtained  by 

boiling  pyruvic  acid  with  baryta- water,  and  it  is  also  produced  hy 
oxidizing  mesitylene  with  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  boiling 
water  in  fine  needles,  melting  at  287°.  On  heating  it  with  lime,  it 
IS  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  toluene.     Its  nitrile  has  been 
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obtained  by  heating  potassium  orthochlorotoluene-sulphonate  with 
potassium  cyanide. 

rCOgH 
Trimesitic  Acid  GqH.^<  COgH  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  mesitylenic 

(  COgH 
or  uvitic  acid  with  chromic  acid-solution.     It  crystallizes  from  boiling 
water  in  hard,  thick    prisms,  melting  at    300''.       Normal  barium 
mesitate    [CgH3(C02)3]2Ba3   +   2H2O    is    a    crystalline    precipitate, 
which    is    almost    insoluble    in    water.      Acid     barium    mesitate 

CgHg  <  \,Q  V^      +  4H2O  is  obtained  in  needles,  by  adding  a  solution 

of  the  acid  to  barium  chloride  ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  and 
more  freely  in  boiling  water. 

Xylic  Acids  CgH3(CH3)2C02H. — When -pseudocumene  is  boiled 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  two  isomeric  acids  having  this  composition 
are  formed.  They  are  separated  from  the  dibasic  xylidic  acid, 
which  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  nitro-products,  by  distilling 
repeatedly  with  water.  The  distillate  is  neutralized  with  sodium 
*  carbonate,  and  distilled  to  remove  some  nitropseudocumene,  and 
the  concentrated  solution  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
acids  are  then  converted  into  the  calcium  salts,  which  are  separated 
by  recrystallization,  the  xylate  being  much  more  soluble  in  water 
than  the  paraxylate. 

Xylic  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  large  prisms,  melting  at  126°.  The  same  acid  has  been 
obtained  by  acting  with  carbon  dioxide  on  a  mixture  of  sodium  and 
monobromo-isoxylene.  By  heating  it  with  lime  it  yields  isoxylene. 
These  two  reactions  show  that  if  the  carboxyl  has  the  position  1,  the 
two  methyls  are  in  2  and  4 

Chromic  acid  oxidizes  xylic  acid  to  carbon  dioxide  and  acetic  acid, 
no  tribasic  acid  being  formed. 

Paraxylic  Acid  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  large  pointed  prisms, 
melting  at  163°.  On  heating  it  with  lime,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  orthoxylene,  showing  that  the  two  methyl-groups  are  in 
the  position  3*4. 

fCHg 

Xylidic  Acid  CgHg  <  COgH  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  crys- 

IC0,H 
tallizes  from  alcohol  in  granular  nodules,  melting  at  291°,  and  sub- 
liming in  hard  needles. 


ETHYL-METHYL-BENZENE  C«H.  •<  r^  tI 


6  ^^4 


I  C,H,- 


This  hydrocarbon  has  been  obtained  from  parabromotoluene  and 
methyl  iodide.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  159°,  and  yielding  by  oxida- 
tion paratoluic  and  terephthalic  acids. 
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(  CO  H 

JEthylbenzoic  Acid  C^H^  1  n  H     ^^  ^^^  produced  by  oxidizing 

diethyl-benzene  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  by  passing  carbon  dioxide 
into  a  mixture  of  ethyl-monobromobenzene  and  sodium.  It  crystal- 
lizes, like  benzoic  acid,  in  flat,  brilliant  needles,  melting  at  110**. 
Chromic  acid  oxidizes  it  to  terephthalic  acid. 

Alphaxylic  Add  C^H  -I  p5«  ^q  ^. — The  nitrile  of  this  acid  is 

formed  by  heating  tolyl  cUoride  with  potassium  cyanide ;  by  boiling 
it  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  the  acid,  crystallizing  from  boiling 
water  in  shining  thin  plates,  melting  at  42^ 


PBOPYL-BENZENE  C^Hg.CgH^ 

Has  been  prepared  by  acting  with  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  propyl 
bromide  and  bromobenzene.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  IS?"*.  On  heat- 
ing it  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  it  yields  a  liquid 
trinitro-compound ;  and  with  bromine  it  forms  propyl'Mrabromo- 
benzene  CgHBr^.CgHy,  a  viscid  liquid. 

Pkenyl'propyl  Alcohol  CgHg.CgHg.OH  is  found  together  with  dnnyl 
alcohol  CgH5.C3H..OH  (see  next  page),  and  is  also  formed  by  acting 
with  sodium-amalgam  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  latter  compound. 
It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  235°, 

Phenylpropionic  Acid  CgHg.CgH^.COgH. — This  compound  is  also 
called  hydrocinnamic  acid,  because  it  was  first  obtained  by  acting 
with  sodium-amalgam  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  cinnamic  acid 
CgH5.C2H2.CO2H.  It  is  also  produced  by  heating  styrolyl  chloride 
with  potassium  cyanide  and  alcohol,  and  boiling  the  solution  with 
])0tash,  and  by  oxidizing  phenylpropyl  alcohol  with  chromic  acid.  It 
crystallizes  from  boiling  water  in  long,  thin  needles,  melting  at  47**, 
and  boiling  at  280^ 

Paranitrophenylpropionic  Acid  CgH^(N'02)C3H502  is  produced  by 
dissolving  phenylpropionic  acid  in  very  cold  fuming  nitric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  from  water  in  small,  flat,  brilliant  needles,  melting  at 
164°.     Chromic  acid  oxidizes  it  to  paranitrobenzoic  acid. 

Benzyl-methyl  Ketone  CgH5.CH2.CO.CHg  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  215°, 
which  has  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  methide  on  the  chloride 
of  phenylacetic  acid.  Chromic  acid  oxidises  it  to  acetic  acid  and 
benzoic  acid. 


CUMENE,   OR  ISOPROPYL-BENZENE   CgHg.CH  -|  pg^. 

This  hydrocarbon  exists  in  Eoman  cumin-oil,  and  is  obtained  arti- 
ficially by  distilUng  cumio  add  C^H4(C3H7)002H  with  lime.  It  boils 
at  151 ,  and  gives,  with  nitric  acid,  a  crystalline  trinitro-compound; 
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and  with  excess  of  bromine  it  yields  pentrabromocumene,  crystallizing 
in  fine  needles,  melting  at  109°.  Cumene  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
synthetically;  but  as  it  yields  benzoic  acid  by  oxidation,  and  boils  at 
a  lower  temperature  than  propyl-benzene,  it  must  be  isopropyl- 
benzene,  because  isopropyl-compounds  boil  always  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  corresponding  normal  propyl-compounds. 


ALLYL-BBNZENE,   OR  PHENYL-PROPENE   CgHg.CgHg. 

This  hydrocarbon  is  formed,  together  with  phenylpropyl  alcohol, 
by  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  cinnyl  alcohol  with  sodium- 
amalgam  :— 

CgHg— CH=CH— CH2.OH  +  Hg  =  CgH,— CH=CH— CHj  +  H^O 

It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  about  170",  and  yielding,  with  bromine, 
phenyl-propene  dibromide,  C^Hg.CgHgBrg,  crystallizing  from  alcohol  in 
large  plates,  melting  at  66°'5. 

rocH 

Anethol  or  Allylphenol-methyl  Ether  CgH^K  n  xr  *  is  the  principal 

constituent  of  oil  of  anise-seed  and  similar  oils  (see  page  371),  and 
crystallizes  in  soft  shining  scales,  melting  at  20°,  and  boiling  at  225°. 
By  heating  it  with  solid  caustic  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  methyl 
alcohol  and  Anol,  or  AllyUphenol,  CgH4(OH)C8H5,  crystallizing  in 
small  shining  plates ;  it  distils  with  partial  decomposition,  and  readily 
oxidizes  in  the  air. 

Eugenol,  or  Eugenic  Acid  CgH3(0H)  ^  p  -p-  ^  exists  in  oil  of  cloves 

{Caryophyllus  aroniaticus),  in  oil  of  pimento  {Myrtus  pimenta  and  M. 
coTnmunis),  and  in  the  volatile  oils  of  Laurus  nobilis,  Persea  caryo- 
phyllata,  and  Canella  alba.  It  is  obtained  by  treating  oil  of  cloves 
with  caustic  potash,  which  dissolves  the  eugenol,  whilst  a  terpene 
^10^16  i®  ^®^t  behind.  By  passing  carbon  dioxide  in  the  filtered  and 
boiled  solution,  eugenol  is  set  free  as  a  colourless  and  very  refractive 
liquid,  which  soon  assumes  a  brown  colour.  It  boils  at  253°,  and 
possesses  an  aromatic  odour  and  a  very  pungent  and  hot  taste.  When 
heated  with  strong  hydriodic  acid,  it  yields  methyl  iodide  and  a  red 
resin  CgHj^Og ;  and  by  fusing  it  with  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  acetic 
acid  and  protocatechuic  acid. 


CINNYL-COMPOUNDS. 


Cinnyl  Alcohol,  on:  Phenytdllyl  Alcohol  CgH5.C3H4.OH. — Liquid  styrax 
(page  384)  is  a  mixture  of  styrolene,  cinnamic  acid,  the  cinnamic 
ethers  of  phenylpropyl  alcohol,  and  cinnyl  alcohol  and  resins.  To 
obtain  cinnyl  ai'johul,  the  balsam  is  distilled  with  water  to  volatilize 
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styrolene,  and  the  residue  boiled  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonatOj 
which  removes  the  cinnamic  acid.  The  residue  is  treated  with  cold 
alcohol  to  dissolve  the  resins,  and  the  remaining  ethers,  are  separated 
hy  crystallization  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  or  benzene. 
The  pure  crystalline  cinnyl  cinnamate  is  boiled  with  concentrated 
caustic  potash,  and  thus  cinnyl  alcohol  is  obtained,  crystallizing  in 
shining  needles.  It  melts  at  33",  boils  at  250°,  and  possesses  a 
fragrant  odour  like  hyacinths. 

Cinnyl  Chloride  CgHg.CgH^Cl  is  obtained  by  heating  the  alcohol 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  heavy,  oily  liquid,  which  possesses  an 
aromatic  odour,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat. 

Cinnyl  Iodide  CgHg.CgH^I  is  a  similar  body,  and  produced  by  treat- 
ing the  alcohol  with  iodine  and  phosphorus. 

Ginnjflamine  CgHg.C^H^.NHg  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
ammonia  on  the  chloride.  It  separates  from  ether  in  small  crystals, 
which  on  heating  volatilize  in  vapours,  possessing  an  alkaline  odour. 


CINNAMYL-COMPOUNDS. 

Cinnamaldehyde  CgHg.CgHg.COH  is  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of 
cinnamon  (from  Persea.  Cin^tiamomum)  and  oil  of  cassia  (from  Persea 
Cfissia).  It  is  produced  artificially  by  oxidizing  cinnyl  alcohol  with 
platinum -black  in  the  presence  of  air,  and  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
calcium  cinnamate  and  formate.  It  has  also  been  obtained  by  satu- 
rating a  mixture  of  benzaldehyde  and  acetaldehyde  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  reaction  is  quite  analogous  to  the  formation  of  croton- 
aldehyde  from  acetaldehyde  (page  267)  : — 

CeH5.CH0  +  CH3.COH  =  C^H5.CH=CH— COH  +  H^O 

Pure  cinnamaldehyde  is  obtained  by  agitating  oil  of  cassia  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  acid  potassium  sulphite;  a  crystalline 
magma  is  formed,  which  is  pressed,  dried,  washed  with  dilute  alcohol, 
and  then  decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Cinnamaldehyde  is  a  colourless,  heavy,  oily  liquid,  possessing  a  very 
fragrant  odour.  It  volatilizes  without  decomposition  only  in  vdcuo  or 
with  steam.  It  absorbs  readily  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  cin- 
namic acid ;  dilute  nitric  and  chromic  acids  oxidize  it  to  benzaldehyde 
and  benzoic  aciid. 

Cinnamic  Acid,  or  Phenylacrylic  Acid  C^^.G^^CO^  exists  in 
styrax,  in  balsam  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  and  in  several  kinds  of  gttm- 
benzoin.  It  has  been  produced  artificially  .by  passing  carbon  dioxide 
into  a  mixture  of  monobromostyrolene  and  sodium,  and  by- heating 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  with  acetvl  chloride : — 

V 

(1)  CgH^.COH  +  CHj-COCl  =  CeHj.CH=CH.COCl  +  HjO 

(2)  CeH,.CH=CII.COCl  +  H,0  =  C,H5.GH=CH.C0.0H  +  HCl 
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Cinnamic  acid  is  generally  prepared  by  distilling  liquid  styrax  with 
a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  precipitating  the  filtered  residual 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  is  purified  by  crys- 
tallization or  sublimation.  It  crystallizes  from  boiling  water  in  fine 
needles,  and  from  alcohol  in  transparent  prisms,  melting  at  133°, 
and  boiling  at  300**.  Its  salts  resemble  the  benzoates ;  ferric  chloride 
produces  in  a  neutral  solution  of  a  cinnamate  a  yellow  precipitate. 

Oxidizing  agents  convert  it  into  benzaldehyde  and  benzoic  acid, 
and  nascent  hydrogen  combines  with  it,  forming  phenylpropionic  acid 
(page  390). 

When  cinnamic  acid  is  fused  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  resolved  into 
acetic  acJfl  and  benzoic  or  phenylformic  acid,  and  when  distilled  with 
slaked  lime  it  yields  carbon  dioxide  and  styrolene. 

Ethyl  Cinnamate     ®    ^'  ^  It   |-  0  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 

acid  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  passing  hydrochloric  gas  into  the  solu- 
tion.    It  is  a  fragrant,  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  267°. 

Benzyl  Cinnamate^  or  Cinnamein    ^p  ^jr  ^pxr   [  0,  occurs  in  balsam 

of  Peru  and  Tolu,  and  has  been  prepared  by  sodium  cinnamate  with 
benzyl  chloride.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  small,  brilliant  prisms, 
melting  at  39°,  and  possessing  an  agreeable -odour. 

C  TT  C  IT  O  ^ 

Cinnyl  Cinnamate,  or  Styracin     p  fr  p  fr   f  0. — The  preparation 

of  this  compound  has  already  been  described  (page  391).  It  crystal- 
lizes in  needles,  melting  at  50°,  and  possessing  a  fragrant  odour. 

Nitrocinnamic  Acid  (j^^M^O^G^fi^  exists  in  two  modifications, 
which  are  formed  by  dissolving  cinnamic  acid  in  cold  concentrated 
nitric  acid. 

Paranitrocinnamic  Acid  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  crystallizes  in  small  needles,  melting  at  265°.  Chromic  acid  con- 
verts it  into  paranitrobenzoic  acid. 

Metanitrocinnamic  Acid  is  more  ffeely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
melts  at  232° ;  on  oxidation  it  yields  metanitrobenzoic  acid. 

Phenyldihromopropionic  Acid  CgHg.CgHgBrg.COgH  is  readily  formed 
by  combining  cinnamic  acid  with  bromine.  It  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  small  rhombic  plates,  and  yields,  when  heated  with  alco- 
holic potash,  two  isomeric  monobromocinnamic  acids. 

Phenyljpropiolic  Acid  CgHg.Cg.COgH  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
cinnamic  acid  as  stearolic  to  oleic  acid,  and  is  obtained  by  boiling 
a  monobromocinnamic  acid  with  alcoholic  potash,  or  by  suspending 
sodium-ethenyl-benzene  in  ether,  and  passing  carbon  dioxide  into 
it:— 

CeH^.C^CNa  +  COg  =  CeH^.C^CCOgNa 

It  crystallizes  in  white,  silky  needles,  melting  at  136°.  It  combines 
with  two  molecules  of  bromine  or  hydrogen,  and  is  resolved  by  heat- 
ing it  with  baryta  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ethinyl- benzene. 
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PHENYL-LACTIC  ACIDS. 

PhenylcJdorolactic  Acid  CgH5.C2H2Cl(OH)C02H  is  formed  by 
passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  cin- 
namate : — 

rci 

C^n^,G^^.CO^^  +  ClOH  =  G^K^,C^A  OH 

(  CO2H 

It  crystallizes  from  water  in  small  hexagonal  plates,  containing  one 
molecule  of  water. 

PhenylhromolactiG  Add  CgH5.C2H2Br(OH)C02H  is  a  very  similar 
compound,  which  is  obtained,  together  with  hydrobromic  acid  and 
some  bromostyrolene  and  carbon  dioxide,  when  phenyldibromopro- 
pionic  acid  is  boiled  with  water : — 

CgH5.C2H2Br2.CO2H  +  HgO  -  CeH5.C2H2Br(OH)C02H  +  HBr 

Phenyl-ldctic  Acid  CgH5.C2H3(OH)C02H. — When  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding compounds  is  treated  with  water  and  sodium-amalgam  until 
hydrogen  is  briskly  evolving,  they  are  converted  into  phenyl-lactic 
acid,  which  is  isolated  by  neutralizing  the  solution  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  evaporating  it  on  a  water-bath.  The  residue  is  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  shaken  with  ether.  On  evaporation  the 
etherial  solution,  impure  phenyl-lactic  acid,  is  left  behind,  which  is 
crystallized  from  hot  water.  It  forms  flat,  pointed  needles,  melting  at 
94°,  and  is  resolved  at  180°  into  water  and  cinnamic  acid.  By  heating 
it  with  hydrobromic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  hydroxyl  is  again 
replaced  by  bromine  or  chlorine. 

r  CH  OH 
Phenylparaldctic  Acid,   or   Tropic  Add  CgH^.CH-j  p^^ir     ,  has 

been  obtained  by  heating  atropine  (see  Alkaloids)  gently  with  baryta- 
water,  or  by  leaving  it  in  contact  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid. 
From  a  hot  aqueous  solution  it  separates  in  slender  prisms,  melting 
at  118°. 

Atropic  Acid  CgHg.CgHg-COgH  is  formed  when  tropic  acid  is  heated 
with  concentrated  baryta-water  to  136°.  It  crystallizes  from  water  in 
needles,  and  from  alcohol  in  plates,  melting  at  106°-5,  and  possessing 
an  aromatic,  pungent  smell,  like  benzoic  acid.  Chromic  acid  oxidizes 
it  to  benzoic  acid ;  and,  by  fusing  it  with  potash,  it  is  resolved  into 
formic  acid  and  phenylacetic  acid  (while  the  isomeric  cinnamic  acid 
yields  acetic  acid  and  phenyl-formic  acid) : — 


C,H,.G      +  2K0II  =  C,H,.CH,— COjK  +  CHKO,  +  H, 


CO,H 
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It  combines  with  one  molecule  of  bromine,  and   with  nascent 

hydrogen,  forming  oily  hydratopic  acid  C^Hg.GH  -<  /^q  xr 

Isotropic  AddiB  isomeric,  or  probably  polymeric,  with  atropic  acid, 
and  formed  together  with  the  latter,  when  tropic  acid  is  heated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  to  140°.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  less  freely  in  alcohol  than  atropic  acid,  and  forms  microscopic, 
monoclinic  crystals,  melting  only  at  about  200°,  It  does  not  combine 
with  nascent  hydrogen. 


OXYPHENYL-PROPIONIC  ACIDS. 

{OH 
p  TT  po  H  ^®  ^  product  of  decomposition  of 

phloretin  (see  Glucosides),  and  crystallizes  from  boiling  water  in 

brittle,  prismatic  crystals,  melting  at  130°.   When  heated  with  baryta, 

it  splits  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  phlorol  (page  382).     On  fusing  it 

with  potash,  it  yields  para-o;s:ybenzoic  acid. 

(  OH 
Hydroparacumaric  Acid  C^H^  j  p  H  CO  H  ^^®  ^^^^  obtained  by 

reducing  paranitrophenylpropionic  acid  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  converting  the  amido-acid  into  a  diazo-compound,  which, 
when  boiled  with  water,  yields  oxyphenylpropionic  acid.  It  crys- 
tallizes from  water  in  small,  monoclinic  prisms,  melting  at  125°,  and 
yields  by  oxidation  para-oxy benzoic  acid 

As  both  phloretic  and  hydroparacumaric  acid  are  so  easily  con- 
verted into  para-oxybenzoic  acid,  they  contain  the  two  side-chains  in 
the  position  1*4,  and  their  isomerism  must  be  caused  by  the  group 
CgH^.OH  replacing  different  hydrogen  atoms  in  propionic  acid,  thus : 

CjH^.OH  CeH^.OH 

HgC— CH^CO^H  HjC— CH^-CO^H 

(  OH 
Tyrosine,  or  Oxyphenylamidopropionic  Acid  C^H^  j  p  tt  rw'TT  \Cd  H 

is  either  a  derivative  of  phloretic  acid  or  of  parahydrocumaric  acid. 
It  has  not  been  obtained  by  synthesis,  but  is  a  product  of  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  substances,  such  as  proteids,  hair,  feathers,  horn,  &c., 
and  exists  in  old  cheese  {rvpo^;,  cheese).  It  is  generally  prepared  by 
boiling  horn-turnings  with  dttute  sulphuric  acid  for  several  hours,  and 
saturating  with  milk  of  lime.  By  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
concentrated  solution,  tyrosine  is  precipitated,  while  leucine  (page  234) 
remains  in  solution. 

Tyrosine  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  and  crys- 
tallizes from  hot  water  in  slender  needles.  Tyrosine  is  a  phenol,  and 
Ht  the  same  time  possesses,  like  other  amido-acids,  the  properties  of  a 
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base  and  an  acid.  By  dry  distillation,  it  yields  phenol  and  other 
products ;  but,  when  heated  very  carefully,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  oxyphenyl-ethylamine  G^^QWjGfi^^Ii^y  a  white,  crys- 
talline sublimate,  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  forming  crystal- 
lizable  salts.  When  tyrosine  is  fused  with  potash,  it  yields  ammonia, 
acetic  acid,  and  paraoxybenzoic  acid ;  and  when  heated  with  hydriodic 
acid,  it  is  resolved  into  ethyl-phenol  (or  an  isomeride),  carbon  dioxide, 
and  ammonia : — 

C,H,  j  p  H  /  ^H^    +  2HI  =  CeH,  i  ^^  +  CO^  +  NH^  +  I^ 

I  ^2^8  I  CO2H  ^  ^2^^ 

Tyrosine  dissolves  in  hot  sulphuric  acid,  yielding  sulpho-acids, 
which  are  coloured  violet  by  ferric  cliloride.  On  heating  an  aqueous 
solution  of  tyrosine  with  mercurious  nitrate,  it  assumes  a  red  colour, 
and  then  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  is  formed. 

MelUotic  Acid  J  or  Hydrocumaric  Acid  OgH^-J  p  -rr  r^r^  tt,  occurs 

in  the  yellow  melilot  (Melilotus  officinalis),  and  in  the  fragrant  Faham- 
leaves.  It  crystallizes  from  water  in  large,  pointed  prisms,  melting  at 
82^     By  distillation  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  meiilotic  anhydride 

CgH^-l  p  TT  >C0,  a  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  25°,  and  boiling  at 

272"*.  On  fusing  meiilotic  acid  with  potash,  it  yields  acetic  acid  and 
salicylic  acid. 


OX YPHENYL- ACRYLIC  ACIDS. 

(  OH 

Paracumuric  Acid  CgH^  /  c  H  CO  H  ^  Prepared  by  exhausting 

aloes  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  treating  the  residue  with  ether. 

It  crystallizes  from  boiling  water  in  brittle  needles,  melting  at  180^ 

Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  hydroparacumaric  acid. 

(  OH 
Cumaric  Acid  CgH^  -j  q  jj  CO  H   ^^^^^^  together  with  meiilotic 

acid,  and  crystallizes  from  water  in  long  needles,  melting  at  195°  ;  by 
treating  it  with  water  and  sodium-amalgam,  it  is  converted  into  meii- 
lotic acid. 

Cuniarin,  or  Cumaric  Anhydride  C^H^  j  C  H  ^^^'  ^^  found,  com- 

^        X       z 

bined  with  cumaric  acid  or  meiilotic  acid,  in  the  melilot  and  the 
Paham-leaves,  and  exists  in  the  free  state  in  the  Tonka-bean  (Bip- 
terix  odorata),  in  the  sweet  woodruff  {Asperula  odorata),  and  in  the 
sweet-scented  vernar  grass  (^T^^Aoaj^jwi^Aii^orfora^t^m).  It  is  readily 
obtained  by  exhausting  tonka-beans  with  alcohol ;  and  has  been  pro- 
duced artificially  by  heating  sodium-salicylaldehyde  with  acetic  anhy- 
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dride,  sodium  acetate  being  formed,  and  acetyl  is  set  free,  which 
combines  with  the  aldehyde-residue  with  the  elimination  of  water : — 

r  0        CO  r  0 — co 

G,IlA  +1       =C,hJ  I      +H,0 

( CHO      CH3  ( CH=CH 

Cumarin  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  freely  in  alcohol 
and  boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  in  large  transparent  prisms,  pos- 
sessing a  very  fragrant  odour.  It  melts  at  67°,  and  boils  at  291°.  By 
heating  it  with  potash  and  a  little  water,  it  is  converted  into  potas- 
sium cumarate,  and  sodium-amalgam  and  water  transform  it  into 
melilotic  acid. 

By  acting  on  sodium-salicylaldehyde  with  butyric  or  valerianic 
anhydride,  homologues  of  cumarin  are  formed,  which  also  possess  a 
fragrant  smell. 

Caffeic  Acid  CgHg-j  x  ti  CO  H  ^^^^^^  ^^  glucoside,  called  caffee- 

V  ^  0  m 

tannic  acid,  in  coffee,  and  is  conveniently  prepared  by  boiling  coffee- 
extract  with  caustic  potash.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  crystallizes  from  boiling  water  in  small,  glistening  plates.  On- 
heating,  it  yields  pyrocatechin ;  and  by  fusing  it  with  potash,  it  is 
resolved  into  acetic  acid  and  protocatechuic  acid  : — 

C'aHs  {  S?H^b0,H  +  2K0H  =  C,H3  {  g^^^  +  C.H^KO,  +  H, 

Hydrocaffeic  Acid  CgHg-j  x  tt'^^q  tt  is  formed  by  adding  sodium- 
amalgam  to  a  hot  solution  of  caffeic  acid ;  it  crystallizes  from  water 
in  rhombic  prisms.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives,  with  ferric  chloride, 
an  intensely  green  colour,  which  changes  into  cherry -red  by  adding 
sodium  carbonate.     Caffeic  acid  gives  a  similar  reaction. 

Umhelliferon  CgH^Og  exists  in  the  bark  of  the  mezereon,  and  is  also 
produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  galbanum,  and  similar  gum- 
resins.  From  boiling  water  it  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  melting 
at  240°.  It  contains  one  hydroxyl,  the  hydrogen  of  which  is  easily- 
replaced  by  acid  radicals.  Concentrated  boiling  potash  resolves  it  into 
formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  resorcin.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a 
oxy  cumarin : — 

CO  OK 
CeHa^  ^        ^^  +  4K0H  =  CeH,  |  g|  -h  CHKO^  +  |  J      +  H,0 


CH=CH  ^^3 

Umhellic  Acid  CgH3(OH2)C2H4.C02H  is  produced  by  adding  sodium- 
amalgam  to  a  hot  solution  of  umbelliferon.  It  forms  granular  crystals, 
melting  at  125°.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  green  by  ferric 
chloride. 
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Veratric  Acid  C8HXOIl2)COjH,— This  isomeride  of  hydrocaflfeic 
and  umbellic  acids  exists  in  sabadilla-seed  (Veratrum  SdbadUla),  and 
crystallizes  from  boiling  water  in  prisms.  When  heated  with  caustic 
baryta,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  veratrol  CgH8(0H)2, 
a  colourless  oil,  possessing  an  aromatic  odour,  boiling  at  205°,  and 
solidifying  at  16"*  to  a  crystalline  mass. 
Veiatrol  is  either  a  dimethyl-dioxybenzene  or  an  ethyl-dioxybenzene. 


COMPOUNDS   WITH   TEN   ATOMS   OF   CARBON. 

We  know  the  following  hydrocarbons  belonging  to  this  group : — 

rCHg 


1  QTI 

Tetramethyl-benzene  ....  C^Hg^  qjj 

(CH 


'8 

8 

^8 

CH3 

Dimethyl-ethyl-benzene  .     .     .  CgHj-J  CgHg 

8 

r  GH 

Methyl-propyl-benzene    .     .     .  C^H^  1  C  H 

v.      8      7 

(  CH 
Methyl-isopropyl-benzene    .     .  C^H^  <  CH?CH  "I 

Diethyl-benzene ^«^*{c!h^ 

Isobutyl-benzene 0^115.02113(0113)2 

Butenyl-benzene C^H^.O^H^ 

Tetramethyl-benzene^  or  Durtne  OgH2(OH3)^. — This  hydrocarbon  does 
not  exist  in  coal-tar,  but  has  been  obtained  artificially  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  a  solution  of  methyl  iodide  and  monobromopseudo- 
cumene  in  pure  ether.  Durene  is  the  only  homologue  of  benzene 
which  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  {durus,  hard),  and  crystal- 
lizes from  alcohol  in  compact,  oblique  prisms,  melting  at  80°,  and 
boiling  at  190°.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  and  possesses  a  faint  odour 
resembling  that  of  benzene. 

Dinitrodurene  Og(N 02)2(0113)^  is  formed  by  dissolving  durene  in 
cold  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  colour- 
less, rhombic  prisms,  melting  at  205"*,  and  subliming  in  brilliant 
needles. 

Dibromodurene  OgBrJCHg)^  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  cold 
bromine  on  durene,  and  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
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It  forms  long,  slender,  silky  needles,  melting  at  1U9°,  and  subliming 
without  decomposition. 

Cumylic  Add  CgHg-l  Kq  |t^ — This  monobasic  acid  has  been  pre- 
pared by  boiling  durene  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  from  an  alcoholic  solution  in  hard, 
glistening  needles  or  brilliant  prisms,  melting  at  150"*.  It  easily  vola- 
tilizes, and  sublimes  in  slender  needles. 

Gumidic  Acid  C^Hg  ]  /po^tIn     is  formed,  together  with   cumylic 

acid.  It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  scarcely  in  benzene  ; 
and  is  obtained  in  long,  transparent  prisms  by  adding  benzene  to  its 
alcoholic  solution.  It  sublimes  at  a  high  temperature  without  pre- 
viously melting. 

DIMETHYL-ETHYL-BENZENE,   OR  ETHYL-ISOXYLENE    C^Hj  \  k  tt^^^' 

Has  been  obtained  by  acting  with  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  ethyl 
bromide  and  monobromo-isoxylene.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling 
at  184°. 


DIETHYL-BENZENE  Q^J^^^^ 


2 


Is  formed  by  acting  with  sodium  on  ethyl  bromide  and  ethyl-mono- 
bromobenzene.  It  boils  at  179**,  and  yields,  on  oxidation,  ethylbenzoic 
acid  and  terephthalic  acid. 


r  c  H 

METHYL-PROPYL-BENZENE  C^H^  -|  q|t  ^. 

This  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of 
1*4  bromotoluene  and  propyl  bromide.  It  boils  at  179°,  and  yields 
thick,  oily  nitro-compounds.  Dilute  nitric  and  chromic  acid  oxidize 
it  to  paratoluic  acid  and  terephthalic  acid. 


CYMENE,  OR  METHYL-ISOPROPYL-BENZENB  C«H.  |  r^TT?nrT  n  . 

Cymene  has  not  been  produced  by  synthesis,  but  occurs,  together 
with  cumic  aldehyde,  in  Eoman  cumin-oil  {Cuminum  Oyminum),  and 
in  the  oil  of  the.  water-hemlock  ((7icw^a  virosa),  and  mixed  with 
thymol  and  a  terpene  in  oil  of  thyme  {Thyrmis  vulgaris),  and  the  oils 
of  Pt^shoti^  Ajowan,  and  Monarda  punctata,  and  other  volatile  oils. 

Cymene  has  been  obtained  by  abstracting  two  atomd  of  hydrogen 
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fix)in  oil  &f  turpentine  (page  301),  and  is  most  conveniently  prepared 
by  distilling  camphor  with  phosphorus  pentasulphide : — 

5CioH„0  +  PA  =  SCioH,,  +  5SH,  +  P^O^ 

The  product  is  washed  with  soda-solution,  and  distilled  over 
sodium. 

Cymene  is  a  colourless,  refractive  liquid,  possessing  an  aromatic 
smell,  and  boiling  at  175*^.  It  yields  the  same  oxidation-products  as 
methyl-propyl-benzene,  but  differs  from  it,  not  only  by  its  lower 
boiling-point,  but  also  by  yielding  crystalline  nitro-products. 

r  PIT 

ThyTool   CgH3(0H)  <  nxx/riTT  \     occurs   in    the    above-mentioned 

volatile  oils,  and  is  prepared  by  shaking  oil  of  thyme  with  soda-solu- 
tion, and  decomposing  the  liquid,  after  the  hydrocarbons  have  been 
removed,  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Thymol  crystallizes  in  rhombic  plates,  melting  at  44°,  and  boil- 
ing at  230°.  It  possesses  a  peppery  taste  and  the  odour  of 
thyme.  Phosphorus  pentoxide  resolves  it  into  1*3  cresol  and  propene, 
and  phosphorus  pentachloride  converts  it  into  monochlorocymene 
CgH3Cl(CH3)CH(CH3)2,  which,  by  acting  with  sodium-amalgam  on 
its  slightly  acid,  alcoholic  solution,  is  transformed  into  cymene. 

Thymoquinone  CgHgOg"-!  rjHrCH  ")  ^^P^^^^^^^  ^7  ^^i^lizing  thymol 

with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid;  it  forms  yellow  pris- 
matic plates,  possessing  a  strong  aromatic  odour. 

(  PIT 

Thymohydroquinone  CgIl2(OII)2  \  nTifcH  "^  ^"^^^^^  colourless,  trans- 
parent needles,  and  is  obtained  by  treating  the  quinone  with  sul- 
phurous acid. 

Both  compounds  readily  combine,  and  form  thymoquinhydroney 
which  crystallizes  in  black,  shining  needles,  and  has  a  eonstitutioji 
analogous  to  that  of  quinhydrone  (page  340). 

Oxycymeiie,  or  Oymophenol  CgH3(0H)  4  nTunxx  \  • — ^^^^  isomeride   I 

of  thymol  has  been  obtained  by  dissolving  cymene  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  fusing  the  product  with  potash.  It  is  also  produced  by  the 
action  of  iodine  on  camphor.  Cymophenol  is  a  thick,  colourless  oil, 
which  does  not  solidify  at  a  low  temperature,  and  smells  like  Eussian 
leather. 

ThiocymeTU'  CgHgCSH)  \  nxr/rixr  \    is  formed  as  a  by-product  in 

the  preparation  of  cymene  from  camphor,  and  has  been  also  obtained 
by  distilling  oxycymene  with  phosphorus  pentasulphide,  and  by  con- 
verting potassium  cymenesulphonate  by  means  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride into  cymenesulphonic  chloride  CgH3(S02Cl)(CIl3)CH(CH3)2, 
and  reducing  the  latter  with  nascent  hydrogen. 

Thiocymene  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  235°,  and  possessing 
an  aromatic  smell.     Oxidizing  agents  convert  it  first  into  the  disul- 
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phide  (CioHi3)2S2,  a  heavy,  yellow  oil,  which  by  further  oxidation 

yields  a  sulphotoluic  acid  CqH.^<  COgH. 

(^  SO3H 


CYMYL-   AND  CUMINYL-COMPOUNDS. 

By  treating  boiling  cymene  with  chlorine,  substitution  takes  place 
in  one  of  the  alcohol-radicals,  and  cymyl  chloride  is  formed,  which,  by 
heating  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  acetate,  is  converted 
into  cymyl  acetate,  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  230^  and  smelling  like 
rose-wood. 

Cymyl  Alcohol  C^H^  ]  P  H         ^^  produced,  together  with  cumic 

acid,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  cuminaldehyde.  It  is  an 
aromatic  liquid,  boiling  at  243°. 

r  COTT 
Cuminaldehyde,  or   Cuminol  CgH^  j  r^  H  '  ^^^^^^^  together  with 

cymene,  in  Eoman  cumin-oil  and  the  oil  of  the  water-hemlock,  and  is 
obtained  pure  by  shaking  the  oil  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  acid 
potassium  sulphite,  and  distilling  the  crystalline  compound  thus 
formed  with  sodium  carbonate. 

It  is  a  liquid  possessing  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  and  boiling  at 
237^     By  fusing  it  with  potash,  it  is  converted  into  cumic  acid : — 

^«^^  {  C3H7  +  ^^^  =  ^«^*  {  C3H,      +  ^2 

Chromic  acid  oxidizes  it  to  terephthalic  acid. 

i  CO  OH 
Cumic  Add  CgH^  1  r^  H       ^^  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  freely 

in  alcohol,  and  forms  prismatic  plates,  melting  at  113°.  When 
cymene  is  taken  internally,  it  appears  in  the  urine  as  cumic  acid. 

By  distillation  with  quicklime,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  cumene  (page  390). 

Nitrocumic  Acid  CgH3(N'02)(C3Hy)C02H  forms  yellow  scales,  and 
yields  by  reduction  amidocumic  acid  CgH3(N'Il2)(C3H7)C02H,  crystal- 
lizing from  hot  water  in  colourless  plates.  By  distillation  with 
baryta,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  cumidine,  or  isopropyl- 

amidohenzerie  CgH^-!  p -u^.     By  passing  nitrogen  trioxide  into  an 

aqueous  solution  of  amidocumic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  oocycumic 

(  CO  IT 
acid  CgH3(0H)  -|  p  i?    ,  crystallizing  from  hot  water  in  small  prisms. 

r  CO  H 

Oixyy'isopropyl'phenyl'formic  Acid  C^H^  -1  n  g  qtj'  —  When   cumic 

V,      S      6 

acid  is  heated  with  bromine  and  fuming  hydrobromic  acid,  one  atom 
C  \)  I) 
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of  hydrogen  in  the  isopropyl-gronp  is  replaced  by  bromine,  and  by 
boiling  the  product  with  alcoholic  potash  the  oxy-acid  is  formed, 
which  is  isomeric  with  oxycumic  acid,  the  latter  being  at  the  same 
time  a  phenol,  while  the  former,  as  alcohol,  is  an  aromatic  glycoUic 
acid. 

fCsH, 
Eugetic  Acid  G^J(iE)-{  OCH,  is  produced  by  acting  with  carbon 

dioxide  and  sodium  on  eugenol  (page  390).  It  forms  colourless 
prisms,  melting  at  124".  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  the 
solution  is  coloured  deep-blue  by  ferric  salts.  By  dry  distillation,  ifc 
is  resolved  inoo  eugenol  and  carbon  dioxide. 


ISOBUTYL-BENZENE  G^^.G^^{GR^^. 

This  compound  is  a  refractive  liquid,  boiling  at  160*",  and  possess- 
ing a  fragrant  odour.  It  has  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium, 
on  a  mixture  of  bromobenzene  and  isobutyl  bromide.  With  bromine 
and  nitric  acid,  it  forms  thick,  oily  substitution-products,  which  are 
decomposed  by  heat. 


BUTENYL-BENZENE  CgHg-C^Hy. 

This  hydrocarbon,  which  is  also  called  phenylhutetie,  is  prepared 
by  adding  sodium  to  a  mixture  of  benzyl  chloride,  allyl  iodide,  and 
ether : — 

CeHft-CHgCl  +  C3H5I  +  Nag  =  G^^^.GR^.Q^n^  +  NaCl  -f  Nal. 

It  is  a  limpid  liquid,  boiling  at  177°,  and  possessing  a  strong  aro- 
matic smell.     It  readily  combines  with  one  molecule  of  bromine. 

Phenyleihenyl-methyl  Ketone^  or  Acetocinnamone  CgH5.C2H2,CO.CH3, 
is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  cinnamate  and  acetate. 
It  is  a  fragrant  liquid,  boiling  at  240°.  By  the  action  of  sodium 
amalgam  on  its  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  converted  into  phenylethyl- 

methyl  carbinol    ^    ^*  ^tt*  \  CH.OH,  a  crystalline  solid,  which  is  iso- 
meric with  the  oxycymenes  and  with  cymyl  alcohol. 


COMPOUNDS  WITH  ELEVEN  ATOMS  OF  CARBON. 

Amyl'henzene  CqK^.C^H^^  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a 
mixture  of  bromobenzene,  amyl  bromide,  and  benzene.  It  is  a 
liquid  boiling  at  193° ;  with  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  yellow,  oily  mono- 
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nitro-compound,  and  chromic  acid  oxidizes  it  to  benzoic  acid  and  iso- 
butyric  acid. 

Diethyl'benzylene  CgHg.CH (023^5)2  has  been  obtained  by  adding  zinc 
ethide  to  a  solution  of  benzylene  chloride  in  benzene.  It  is  a  fragrant 
liquid,  boiling  at  178°. 

Phenyl-angelic  Acid  CgH5.C4Hg.CO2H. — This  homologue  of  cin- 
namic  acid  has  been  produced  by  heating  benzaldehyde  with  butyryl 
chloride  to  130°.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  long  needles, 
melting  at  81°. 

Homocumic,  or  Cymic  Acid  C^H^  1  p  h       ^    ' — '"^^  nitrile  of  this 

acid  is  formed  by  converting  cymyl  alcohol  into  the  chloride,  and 
heating  it  with  potassium  cyanide.  By  boiling  the  nitrile  with 
alcoholic  potash,  the  acid  is  obtained  ;  it  forms  small  needles,  melting 
at  52°. 

rco2H 

Thymotic  Acid  G^^{OTS)  <  CH3   is  produced  by  acting  with  sodium 

(   CjHy 

and  carbon  dioxide  on  thymol.  It  forms  slender  needles,  melting  at 
120°,  and  subliming  with  decomposition.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
coloured  deep-blue  by  ferric  chloride.  By  distillation  with  baryta,  it 
is  resolved  into  thymol  and  carbon  dioxide. 


COMPOUNDS   WITH   TWELVE   ATOMS    OF   OARBON. 

{OH 
^  t|     is  a  liquid  boiling  at  213°,  which  is 

formed  by  adding  sodium  to  a  mixture  of  aniyl  bromide  and  bromo- 
toluene. 


MELLITIC  ACID   G^^fi^^. 

The  mineral  Mellite,  or  Honey-stone,  Avhich  is  found  in  deposits  of 
lignite,  is  the  aluminium  salt  of  this  acid.  The  free  acid  is  obtained 
by  boiling  the  finely-powdered  mineral  with  water  and  ammonium 
carbonate,  and  concentrating  the  solution.  Ammonium  mellitate 
crystallizes  out,  which  is  boiled  with  baryta-water  until  all  ammonia 
is  expelled,  and  the  pure  barium  salt  is  decomposed  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  ammonium  salt  may  also  be  precipitated  with  silver- 
nitrate,  and  the  precipitate  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Mellitic  acid  has  also  been  produced,  together  with  oxalic  acid  and 
other  bodies,  by  oxidizing  pure  charcoal  with  an  alkaline  solution  of 
^  potassium  permanganate. 
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Mellitic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  colourless  needles,  possessing  a  strong  sour  taste.  It  is  a 
very  stable  body,  which  is  not  acted  upon  by  hot  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  or  nitric  acid,  nor  by  bromine  or  hydriodic  acid.  By  dis- 
tilling it  with  quicklime,  it  is  resolved  into  benzene  and  carbon 
dioxide : — 

^12^6012  =  CgHg  -f  6CO2 

It  is  consequently  hexacarhoxybenzene  Cg(C02H)g,  or  the  last  term  of 
a  series  of  acids,  which  are  derived  from  benzene  by  replacing  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  after  the  other  by  carboxyl,  and  all  of  which  are  ^ 
resolved  by  heating  them  with  lime  into  carbon  dioxide  and  benzene. 

Ammonium  Mellitate  G^iGO^^^^  -t-  QHgO  forms  large  rhombic 
prisms. 

Barium  Mellitate  Cg(C02)6Ba3  -f  SHgO  is  obtained  by  adding  barium 
chloride  to  a  solution  of  the  barium  salt  as  a  white  precipitate,  which 
soon  changes  into  small  plates. 

Aluminium  Mellitate  Gq{GO^qA\^  -{-  I8H2O  exists  as  honey-»tone  in 
large,  yellow,  square  octahedrons. 

Silver  Mellitate  Cg(C02Ag)g  is  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which 
by  heat  is  resolved  into  metallic  silver  and  carbon  monoxide. 

Besides  these  normal  salts,  there  exist  also  salts,  containing  two 
metals  and  acid  salts  : — 

Ethyl  Mellitate  Cg(C02.C2H5)Q  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl 
iodide  on  the  silver  salt,  and  forms  large  colourless  crystals,  melting 
at  69°. 

Mellitic  Chloride  Cg(COCl)g  is  formed  by  heating  the  acid  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  It  is  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  slowly 
dissolved  by  boiling  water,  with  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  mellitic  acid. 

Mellimide,  or  Paramide  CigHgNgOg  is  produced,  together  with  am- 
monia and  the  ammonium  salt  of  euchroic  acid,  by  heating  ammo- 
nium mellitate.  It  is  a  white,  amorphous  powder,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  converted  into  acid  ammonium  mellitate 
Cg(CP2H)3(C02NH^)3  by  heating  it  with  water  to  200°. 

Euchroic  Acid  G-^fiJ^fi^  forms  colourless  prisms,  which  are  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water.  By  the  action  of  zinc  or  other  reducing^ 
agents,  it  is  converted  into  a  deep-blue,  insoluble  substance,  calletl 
euchronCy  which  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a  deep-purple  colour,  and  in 
contact  with  air  is  oxidized  again  to  euchroic  acid.  When  euchroic 
acid  is  heated  with  water  to  200°,  it  yields  the  acid  salt  Cg(C02H)^ 
(C02NH4)2. 

The  constitution  of  these  bodies  is  explained  by   the   following 
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4C5 


Paramide. 


Euchroic  Acid. 

('CO.OH 
( CO.OH 


Ce^ 


Hydromellitic  Acid  CgHg(C02H). — This  additive  compound  is  readily 
formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  mellitic  acid.  To  isolate  the  acid,  the  solution  is  neutralized  with 
acetic  acid,  and  precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  the  precipitate  washed 
and  decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  On  evaporating  the  filtrato, 
the  acid  is  obtained  as  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  gradually  becomes 
crystalline. 

IsohydromMitic  Acid  CgHg(C02H)g  is  obtained  by  heating  hydro- 
mellitic acid  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  180°.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  thick,  large,  four-sided  prisms,  possessing  a  slightly  acid 
taste. 

Isohydromellitic  acid  is  a  very  stable  body,  which  is  not  changed 
by  treating  it  with  a  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 
The  cause  of  the  isomerism  of  hydromellitic  acid  and  isohydromellitic 
acid  is  not  known. 

Pyromellitic  Acid  CgHgCCOgH)^. — "When  mellitic  acid  is  heated  it 
first  melts,  and  then  is  resolved  into  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  pyro- 
mellitic  anhydride : — 


C 


6 


CO.OH 
CO.OH 
CO.OH 
CO.OH 
CO.OH 
CO.OH 


c« 


^H 

CO\Q 

CO/^ 

co\.. 
co/^ 

H 


+  2C0,  +  2H,0 


\ 


The  anhydride  sublimes  in  long  needles,  and  readily  dissolves  in 
warm  water,  forming  pyromellitic  acid,  which  crystallizes  in  prisms, 
and  has  great  resemblance  to  phthalic  acid.  By  the  action  of 
sodium-amalgam  and  water,  it  is  slowly  converted  into  two  isomeric 
acids  CgHg(C02H)^.  One  of  them,  called  hydropyr&inellitic  acid,  is  a 
gummy  mass ;  while  isohydrojpyromellitic  acid  crystallizes  from  water 
in  needles.  On  heating  either  of  these  acids  above  200°,  it  is  resolved 
into  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  tetrahydrophthalic  anhydride,  which 
readily  combines  with  water,  tetrahydrophthalic  acid  CgHg(C02H)2 
being  formed,  crystallizing  from  water  in  large  plates,  melting  at  100\ 

When  this  compound  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  to 
230°,  it  is  converted  into  hexahydrojphthalic  acid  Q^^J^GO^)^,  which 
has  also  been  obtained  from  phthalic  acid.  By  adding  bromine  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  tetrahydrophthalic  acid,  it  yields  hromomalo- 
phthalic  acid  CgH8Br(OH)(C02H)2,  which  by  the  action  of  baryta- 
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water  is  converted  into  tartrophthalic  acid  CgHg(OH).2(C02H)2,  crystal- 
lizing from  water  in  large  prisms.  By  heating  it  with  hydriodic  acid, 
it  yields  hexahydrophthalic  acid. 

These  acids  show  in  their  reactions,  as  well  as  in  their  constitution, 
great  resemblance  to  succinic  acid  and  its  oxy-acids : — 


Hexahydrophthalic  Acid. 


H,C 


CH.COjH 


Succinic  Acid. 


CH2.CO2H 


H,C 


CH.COiH 


Tartrophthalic  Acid. 

H,C        C(0H)C08H 


H 


.A 


^^       C(0H)C05iH 


Tetrahydrophthalic  Acid. 


CH2.CO2H 


Tartaric  Acid. 

CH(OH)COjH 
CH(OH)COijH 


H,C 


H 


.i 


C.COgH 


II 


CH 


C.COjH 


Maleic  Acid. 


CH.CO2H 

II 
CH.CO2H 


2 


On  heating  hydromellitic  acid  or  isohydromellitic  acid  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  two  isomerides  of  pyromellitic  acid  are  formed 
together  with  trimesitic  acid  (page  389)  : — 

(1)  CeHeCCO^H),  +  SSO.Hg  =  CeH2(C02H),  +  2CO2  +  SSO^  +  GH2O 

(2)  CeHe(C02H)e  +  SSO.Hg  =  CeH3(C02H)3  +  SCOg  +  SSO^  +  GHgO 

Prehnitic  Acid  CgH2(C02H)^  +  2H2O  crystallizes  from  water  in 
large  prisms,  resembling  the  mineral  Prehnite.  On  heating,  it  loses 
water,  and  melts  above  237°  with  the  formation  of  the  anhydride 

CgH2(C02H)2  •<  fiQ/O-      Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  hydro- 

prehnitic  acid,  which  yields  isophthalic  acid  by  heating  it  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Mellophanic  Acid  CgH2(C02H)4  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
forms  crystalline  crusts.  Its  barium  salt  is  much  more  soluble  than 
that  of  prehnitic  acid. 

Trimellitic  Acid  CeH3(C02H)3.— By  heating  the  hydropyromellitic 
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acids  with  sulphuric  acid,  they  are  decomposed  into  pyromellitic  anhy- 
dride, isophthalic  acid,  and  trimellitic  acid,  crystallizing  from  water  in 
warty  masses,  melting  at  216°.  The  same  acid  has  also  been  obtained, 
together  with  isophthalic  acid,  by  oxidizing  colophony  with  nitric 
acid. 

Hemimellitic  Acid  CgH3(C02H)3. — This  isomeride  of  trimellitic 
acid  and  trimesitic  acid  is  produced,  together  with  phthalic  acid,  by 
heating  hydromellophanic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes 
in  colourless  needles,  melting  at  185°,  and  being  resolved  into  carbon 
dioxide,  water,  phthalic  anhydride,  and  benzoic  acid. 

Mellitic  acid  is,  as  we  have  seen,  benzo-hexacarbonic  acid ;  by 
taking  out  one  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide  after  the  other,  all  other 
benzo-carbonic  acids  have  been  obtained,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pentacarbonic  acid.     These  acids  may  be  arranged  as  follows: — 


Pyromellitic  Acid. 

1.  2.  4.  5. 

TrimeUitic  Acid. 

1.  2.  4. 

Terephthalic  Acid. 

1.4. 


Meliitic  Acid. 

1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6. 

Prehnitic  Acid. 

1.  2.  3.  5. 

Trimesitic  Acid. 

1.  3.  5. 

Isophthalic  Acid. 

1.3. 

Benzoic  Acid. 

1. 


Mellophanic  Acii'. 

1.  2.  3.  4. 

Hemimellitic  Acid. 

1.  2.  3. 

Phthalic  Acid. 

1.2. 


ANILINE-COLOURS. 


Aniline,  toluidine,  and  pseudotoluidine  are  largely  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  series  of  brilliant  colours,  which  are  used  for  dyeing 
wool  and  silk,  and  in  calico-printing. 

Mauveine  G^^^^^. — Aniline-jmrple,  or  mauve,  consists  of  the  sul- 
phate of  this  base ;  it  is  obtained  by  mixing  cold  dilute  solutions  of 
potassium  dichromate  and  aniline  sulphate,  and  leaving  the  mixture 
to  stand  for  some  hours.  A  black  precipitate  is  formed,  containing 
only  a  few  per  cent,  of  mauve,  which  is  extracted  by  alcohol.  The 
same  black  precipitate  is  produced  by  boiling  aniline  sulphate  with  a 
solution  of  cupric  chloride,  and  keeping  the  solution  neutral  by 
adding  caustic  soda.  The  reaction  by  which  mauveine  is  formed  is 
not  understood,  as  the  bye-products  have  not  been  analysed. 

The  blue  colour  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  bleaching- 
powder  on  aniline  has  been  called  Runge's  hlue ;  it  consists  of  the 
salt  of  a  base  which  is  not  mauveine,  but  is  changed  into  it  by  boiling 
the  solution. 

Pure  mauveine  is  obtained  by  adding  caustic  potash  to  a  solution 
of  the  sulphate,  the  base  separating  out  as  a  crystalline,  almost  black 
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powder,  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol 
with  a  bluish-purple  colour.  It  is  a  powerful  base,  decomposing 
ammonium  salts,  and  absorbing  readily  carbon  dioxide ;  its  crystalline 
salts  exhibit  a  golden  metallic  lustre,  and  dissolve  in  water,  and  more 
freely  in  alcohol,  with  a  beautiful  purple  colour. 

Mauveine  Hydrochloride  C27Hg4N^.ClH  crystallizes  in  small  prisms, 
and  forms  crystalline  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  gold  and 
platinum. 

When  mauve  is  heated  with  aniline,  ammonia  is  given  oflf,  and  a 
blue  colouring  matter  is  formed,  the  composition  of  which  is  not 
known. 

By  oxidizing  a  hot  solution  of  mauve  with  sulphuric  acid  and  man- 
ganese dioxide,  a  beautiful  red  colouring-matter  is  produced,  which  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  small  crystals  having  a  fine  beetle- 
green  lustre.  In  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves  with  a 
dark-green  colour,  which,  on  adding  gradually  water  in  small  quan- 
tities, changes  into  bluish-green,  pure  blue,  violet,  purple,  and  at  last  into 
pure  red.  To  this  beautiful  substance  the  name  *'  safranine  "  was 
originally  given,  but  the  colour  occurring  now  in  commerce  under 
that  name  appears  to  be  a  different  body. 

Safranine  G^^K^^^, — This  base  is  a  derivative  of  pseudotoluidine, 
and  obtained  by  treating  high-boiling  commercial  aniline  with 
nitrous  acid  and  oxidizing  agents.  The  free  base  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and  forms  reddish-brown  crystals,  which,  when  heated  to  100°, 
assume  a  faint  beetle-green  lustre. 

Safranine  Hydrochloride  G^fi^o^^.CYH.  occurs  in  the  forms  of  a 
paste  in  commerce,  and  is  largely  used  in  dyeing  silk,  as  a  substitute 
for  saflflower.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  precipitated  from  this 
solution  by  adding  salt ;  it  has  been  obtained  by  evaporation  in  fine 
reddish  crystals.  The  nitrate  is  but  sparingly  soluble,  and  crystallizes 
in  reddish-brown  needles.  The  picrate  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
forms  brown  needles. 

Safranine  gives  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water  the  same  reactions  as 
mauve-safranine. 

Azodiphenyl'hlv^  G^^^^  is  obtained  by  heating  amido-azobenzene 
with  aniline  hydrochloride  and  alcohol  to  160° : — 

^4  C6H4.NH2       ^6^6-J^^2  -  ^2 1  CeH,.N(CeH5)H  +  ^  ^s 

The  free  base  is  a  dark-brown  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 
The  hydrochloride  is  a  dark-blue,  indistinctly  crystalline  body,  dis- 
solving in  alcohol  with  a  deep  bluish- violet  colour. 


ROSANILINE   Cg^^HigNg. 

The  salts   of  this   base   are   known   by  the  names.  Aniline-red, 
Magenta,  or  Fuchsine,  and   manufactured   in   considerable  quantity 
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by  heating  a  mixture  of  auiline,  toluidine,  and  pseudotoluidine  (so- 
called  magenta-aniline)  with  arsenic  acid  or  other  oxidizing  agents : — 

CeH^N  +  2C7HgN  +  30  =  CgoHi^Ng  +  SH^O 

A  hard  mass  is  thus  obtained,  possessing  the  lustre  of  bronze,  and 
containing  arsenite  and  arsenate  of  rosaniline.  It  is  purified  by  ex- 
hausting the  melt  with  boiling  water,  and  precipitating  the  solution 
with  soda ;  the  precipitate  is,  after  washing,  dissolved  in  an  acid,  and 
the  solution  evaporated  to  crystallization. 

Rosaniline  is  also  obtained  by  heating  magenta-anOine  with  nitro- 
benzene : — 

2C,H9N  +  C,H,.NO,  =  C^oH^^N,  +  2H,0 

To  obtain  the  pure  base,  ammonia  is  added  to  a  hot  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  acetate ;  the  deep-red  solution  becomes  almost  colourless, 
and  on  cooling  deposits  the  base  in  small  white  plates,  having  the 
composition  C00H1QN3.H2O.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and 
assumes  a  reddish  tint  when  exposed  to  the  air  Eosaniline  neutra- 
lizes acids,  and  forms  a  series  of  beautiful  salts,  exhibiting  a  fine 
beetle-green  lustre,  and  dissolving  in  water,  and  more  freely  in  alcohol, 
with  a  splendid  red  colour. 

Rosaniline  Hydrochloride  G^^^^^.GYH.  crystallizes  from  a  hot  con- 
centrated solution  in  rhombic  prisms.  It  dissolves  in  hot  hydrochloric 
acid  with  a  yellowish-brown  colour;  and  on  cooling  the  acid  salt 
C2o'Hi9N3(ClH)3  crystallizes  out  in  brown  needles,  which,  by  water,  are 
decomposed  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  monohydrochloride. 

Both  compounds  form  crystalline  double  salts  with  platinic 
chloride. 

Bosaniline  Acetate  CgoHigNg.CgH^Og  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
can  easily  be  obtained  in  large  splendid  crystals. 

The  constitution  of  rosaniline  is  not  known;  but  as  it  contains 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  which  can  be  replaced  by  alcohol-radicals, 
it  is  probably  constituted  as  follows : — 

HN CeH3.CH3 


I 


NH 


HN CeH3.CH3 

It  is  hardly  doubtful  that  at  least  two  rosanilines  exist,  one  being 
derived  from  toluidine,  and  the  other  from  pseudotoluidine. 

Methyl-rosanilin^s,~By  heating  rosaniline  or  its  acetate  with  methyl 
iodide  and  methyl-alcohol,  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  methyl,  and  violet 
colours  are  produced,  the  shade  of  which  is  the  bluer  the  more  methyl 
groups  are  introduced.  Trimethyl-rosaniline  combines  with  methyl 
iodide,  forming  rosaniline'ietramethylammonium  •  iodide  C^qH^q^^ 
(0113)^1 ;  the  corresponding  hydrochloride  is  obtained  on  the  large 
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scale  by  heating  dimethylaniline  with  potassium  chlorate  and  cupric 
sulphate : — 

SCgHjiN  +  30  =  Cg^Hg^NgO  +  2H2O 

The  free  base  is  a  reddish-brown  powder,  dissolving  in  alcohol  with 
a  violet  colour.  Its  salts,  as  well  as  those  of  trimethyl-rosaniline  and 
triethyl-rosaniline,  possess  in  the  dry  state  a  golden-yellow  lustre, 
and  are  found  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  "  Aniline-violets  "  and 
"  Hofmann's  violet." 

In  the  process  of  manufacturing  these  violets,  by  the  action  of 
methyl  or  ethyl  iodide  on  roganiline,  there  is  always  produced  a 
quantity  of  a  dark  resinous  body,  which  is  called  "  Hofmann  gum." 
This  bye-product  yields  by  dry  distillation  a  large  quantity  of  methyl- 
aniline  or  ethylaniline. 

Aniline-green  is  obtained  by  heating  rosaniline  with  methyl  alcohol 
and  an  excess  of  methyl  iodide.  The  product  is  exhausted  with 
boiling  water,  which  leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  violet  behind.  To 
the  solution  salt  is  added  to  remove  all  the  violet,  and  then  it  is 
neutralized  with  soda,  and  precipitated  by  picric  acid.  The  salts  of 
anUine-green  contain  the  ammonium-base ,  030111^(0113)3X3(01130)2, 
which  has  not  been  much  examined.  The  commercial  product  is  a  green 
paste,  consisting  of  the  picrate  02oHig(OH3)3]Sr3(OH3.00gH2(N02)3)2, 
which  in  the  pure  state  forms  yellowish-green  prisms,  showing  a 
copper-red  reflection. 

Flienyl-rosanilines. — ^When  a  rosaniline-salt  is  heated  with  aniline, 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  phenyl,  and  ammonia  is  given  off. 

The  salts  of  monophenyl-rosaniline  C 20^18(^0^5)^3  have  a  reddish- 
violet  colour,  and  those  of  diphenyl-rosaniline  0201117(0^115)2^3  are 
bluish-violet.  The  salts  of  triphenyl-rosaniline  02ofti6(C6^5)3-^3  ^^^'^ 
a  pure  blue  colour,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  "night-blue." 

The  formation  of  these  blues  takes  place  more  readily  in  presence 
of  acetic,  benzoic,  or  other  organic  acids. 

When  triphenyl-rosaniline  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  it  yields 
a  considerable  quantity  of  diphenylamine. 

Trijphenyl-rosanilinesulphonic  Acid  G2qSiq{GqK^)2{Gq'H.^.SO^H)^^  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  triphenyl-rosaniline  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  adding  water  to  the  solution,  as  a  dark-blue  mass,  which 
dries  up  to  grains  having  a  beautiful  metallic  lustre.  Its  sodium  salt 
is  found  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  "Nicholson's  blue,"  or 
*'  alkali-blue  ;"  it  is  a  dark-grey,  amorphous  mass,  dissolving  in  water, 
with  a  fine  blue  colour. 

By  the  further  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  other  sulphonic  acids  are 
formed,  which  occur  as  sodium  salts  in  several  "  soluble  aniline 
blues." 

Benzyl-rosaniline. — When  a  mixture  of  rosaniline,  benzyl  chloride, 
methyl  iodide,  and  methyl  alcohol  is  heated  in  a  water-bath,  the  com- 
pound 02oHio(OeH5.0H2)3N3.0H3l  is  formed,  crystallizing  in  beetle- 
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green  needles.  The  salts  of  this  ammonium-base  dye  on  silk  a  rich 
reddish-violet  shade. 

Zeiicaniline  G^qR^i^^, — ^^The  salts  of  this  base  are  formed  by  treat- 
ing rosaniline-salts  with  reducing  agents.  They  are  colourless,  and 
readily  oxidized  to  rosaniline-salts. 

Ghrysaniline  CgoHj^Ng  is  obtained  as  a  bye-product  in  the  manufac- 
tnre  of  rosaniline.  It  is  a  yellow  amorphous  powder,  and  forms  two 
series  of  yellow  crystalline  salts,  containing  either  one  or  two  equiva- 
lents of  an  acid. 

Xylidine-red  C22H23N3.— Neither  xylidine  alone  nor  mixed  with 
toluidine  yields  a  colour,  but  when  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  xylidine 
is  heated  with  arsenic  acid,  a  red  compound  is  produced,  having  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  rosaniline. 


PHENOL-COLOUIiS. 

When  phenols  are  heated*  with  polybasic  organic  acids,  either  alone 
or  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  or  glycerin,  water  is  eliminated,  and 
a  series  of  peculiar  compounds  is  formed,  some  being  neutral  bodies, 
while  others  dissolve  in  alkalis,  forming  intensely-coloured  solutions, 
which  are  decolourized  by  reducing  agents. 

Some  of  the  coloured  bodies  yield,  when  heated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  new  colours,  which  are  also  readily  reduced  in  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion, but  not  decolourized.  The  number  of  these  compounds  seems 
to  be  unlimited,  but  only  a  few^  have  been  more  minutely  studied. 

Aurin  OgoHj^Og. — This  compound  is  found  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  "  corallin,"  or  "  rosolic  acid,"  ^  and  is  used  for  dyeing  silk  and 
wool  It  is  prepared  by  heating  phenol  with  oxalic  acid  and  sul- 
phnric  acid.  The  commercial  product  is  a  brittle,  resinous  body, 
having  a  beetle-green  lustre,  and  yielding  a  red  powder.  It  is  a  mix- 
ture of  difierent  bodies ;  to  obtain  pure  aurin  from  it,  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  cold  concentrated  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  crude  substance.  A  crystalline  precipitate,  a  compound  of 
aurin  with  ammonia,  separates  out,  whilst  the  other  bodies  remain  in 
solution.  The  ammonia-compound  is  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  and 
boiled  with  dilute  acetic  acid. 

Aurin  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  dull-red  needles  with  a  green  lustre,  and  from  acetic  acid 
in  rhombic  prisms,  having  either  the  colour  of  chromic  trioxide  and 
a  brilliant  diamond  lustre,  or  of  a  darker  shade,  showing  a  blue  or 
green  reflection.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alkalis,  with  a  magenta-red 
colour,  and  forms  also  with  other  oxides  a  series  of  very  unstable 
salts. 

^  The  name  rosolic  acid  was  first  given  to  a  red  body  existing  in  coal-tar,  and  was 
afterwards  employed  to  designate  all  red  compounds  which  may  be  obtained  from 
phenol  by  different  reactions. 
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Pure  aiirin  is  also  readily  obtained  by  heeiting- pure  phenol  with 
oxalic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  for  several  days  to  100° — 110°.  The 
product  is  boiled  with  water,  dissolved  in  caustic  soda,  and  precipi- 
tated with  an  acid.  The  crystalline  precipitate  is  then  crystallized 
from  alcohol. 

Aurin  is  also  obtained  by  using  formic  acid  in  the  place  of  oxalic 
acid,  and  its  formation  may  therefore  be  expressed  by  the  equation  :  — 

SC^HgO  +  200  =  C20H14O3  +  2H2O 

When  sulphur  dioxide  is  passed  into  a  hot  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  aurin,  the  compound  (020111403)2802  +  5Ufi  is  formed, 
separating  on  cooling  in  brick-red  crusts,  or  gamet-red  granular 
crystals. 

Aurin-potdssium  Sulphite  C20H14O3  -f  KHSO3  ^®  obtained  by  adding 
a  solution  of  acid  potassium  sulphite  to  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of 
aurin.  It  is  a  crystalline  white  powder,  resembling  precipitated 
chalk.  The  sodium  and  ammonium-compounds  are  similar  bodies ; 
they  are  easily  decomposed  by  acids  and  alkalis. 

Leucaurin  CjoHigOg  is  formed  by  heating  an  aqueous  alkaline  or 
acid  alcoholic  solution  of  aurin  with  zinc-dust.  It  crystallizes  in 
thick  colourless  prisms  or  needles.  It  contains  three  hydroxyls, 
yielding  with  acetyl  chloride  tri-acetyl-leucaurin  02^111303(021130)3, 
crystallizing  from  alcohol  in  white  silky  needles. 

FJienol'pJdhalein  OgoH^^O^  is  produced  by  heating  phenol  with 
phthalic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid  to  120°. 

2CeH,0  +  C,Rfi,  =  C,oH,,0,  +  H,0 

It  is  a  colouriess  body,  dissolving  in  caustic  potash  with  a  splendid 
red  colour,  which  disappears  on  heating  it  with  zinc-dust.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  precipitates  from  the  colourless  solution  pfieuol-pJUhalin 
CgoHjgO^  in  white  granular  crystals. 

Fluorescein,  or  Besorcin-phthalein  OgoH^gOg,  is  formed  by  heating 
resorcin  with  phthalic  anhydride.  It  forms  small  dark-brown  crystals, 
dissolving  in  ammonia  with  a  red  colour  ;  this  solution  exhibits,  even 
when  very  diluted,  a  most  beautiful  green  fluorescence.  Zinc-dust 
reduces  it  to  colourless  fliwrescin,  and  by  heating  it  with  sulphuric 
acid  it  is  converted  into  a  red  compound,  dissolving  in  alkalis  with  a 
blue  colour,  which,  on  adding  zinc-dust,  changes  into  red. 

Hydroquinone-pJithalein  ^^.^ifib  '^^  obtained  by  heating  hydro- 
quinone  with  phthalic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  acid ;  it  forms  white 
crystals,  melting  at  232°,  and  dissolving  in  alkalis  with  a  violet 
colour. 

Oallein  OgoH^gO^  has  been  produced  by  heating  pyrogallol  with 
phthalic  anhydride.  It  forms  granular  crystals,  appearing  brownish- 
red  by  reflected  light,  and  blue  by  transmitted  light.  It  dissolves  in 
alcohol  with  a  dark-red,  and  in  alkalis  with  a  beautiful  blue  colour, 
which  soon  becomes  grey.     On  mordanted  cloth,  it  dyes  shades  re- 
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sembling  those  produced  by  brazil-wood.  Keducing  agents  convert  it 
into  colourless  gallin  CgoH^gO^. 

Ooerulein  G^qH^qO^  is  obtained  by  heating  gallin  with  sulphuric 
acid  to  200°.  It  dissolves  in  aniline  with  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  and 
in  alkalis  with  a  blue  colour ;  alum  precipitates  from  this  solution  a 
green  lake.     By  reduction  it  yields  yellowish-red  i^oerulin. 

By  using  mellitic  or  pyromellitic  acid  in  place  of  phthalic  acid, 
compounds  resembling  the  different  phthaleins  have  been  obtained. 
The  constitution  of  the  phenol-colours  is  not  exactly  known;  but 
their  constituents  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — the  phenols,  and 
the  bodies  which  keep  them  together ;  the  former  being  the  chromo- 
genous  constituents,  as  the  colour  is  but  little  changed  by  using  dif- 
ferent acids.  A  great  number  of  natural  colours,  and  chiefly  those 
contained  in  the  different  dye-woods,  have  undoubtedly  a  similar 
constitution.  The  nature  of  the  chromogenous  constituents  of  these 
colours  can  in  most  cases  be  found  by  fusing  the  compound  with 
caustic  potash,  or  by  treating  it  with  nitric  acid ;  but  it  will  be  far 
more  difficult  to  detect  the  compounds  which  connect  the  chromo- 
genous constituents,  as  in  the  natural  colours  this  part  seems  to  be 
played  by  compounds  belonging  to  the  sugar-group,  or  by  vegetable 
acids  which  are  not  connected  with  the  aromatic  group. 

The  following  compounds  appear  to  be  natural  phenol-colours  : — 

Hcematoxylin  Cj^-Hj^Og -|- 3  HgO  exists  in  logwood  {Hmmatoxylon 
Campechianum),  and  crystallizes  from  water  in  y  el  low  prisms,  possess- 
ing a  sweet  taste,  and  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right. 
\jy  fusing  it  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  pyrogallol. 

It  dissolves  with  a  red  colour  in  ammonia,  and  this  solution  absorbs 
readily  oxygen,  hoematein  Cjgll^g^e  +  -^^2^  being  formed,  which  is  also 
producd  by  dissolving  hsematoxylin  in  ether,  and  adding  fuming 
nitric  acid.  It  forms  brownish-red  crystals,  which  lose  water  at  130°, 
and  assume  a  green  lustre.  Hsematin  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  and 
freely  in  boiling  water;  alkalis  dissolve  it  with  a  beautiful  deep- 
purple  colour,  and  reducing  agents  reconvert  it  into  hsematoxylin. 

Brasilin  CggHg^^Oy  is  found  in  brazil-wood,  sapan-wood,  peach- wood, 
&c.  It  crystallizes  in  large  yellow  prisms,  dissolving  in  ammonia 
with  a  crimson,  and  in  potash  or  soda  with  a  purple  colour.  When 
nitric  acid  is  added  to  its  ethereal  solution,  crystalline  hrasilein  is 
formed,  and  boiling  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  styphnic  acid 
(page  343). 

CartJiamin  Cj^H^gO^  is  the  colouring  matter  of  safflower  (the  petals 
of  Carthamus  tinctorius).  It  is  obtained  by  exhausting  safflower 
with  cold  water,  which  dissolves  a  yellow  colouring-matter ;  the 
residue  is  treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  the 
solution  precipitated  with  acetic  acid.  Carthamin  separates  out  as  a 
flocculent  precipitate,  drying  up  to  a  beetle-green  mass.  It  dissolves 
in  alcohol  with  a  splendid  red  colour,  and  forms  with  alkalis  a  yel- 
lowish-red solution.  By  fusing  it  with  potash,  it  yields  oxalic  acid 
and  para-oxybenzoic  acid. 
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Bixin  CigHigO^  is  the  colouring-matter  of  "  anotto"  (from  the  fruit 
of  Bixa  Orellana).  It  is  insohible  in  water,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  alkaUs  with  a  deep-yellow  colour.  When  sulphur  dioxide  is 
passed  into  its  alcoholic  solution  it  becomes  colourless. 

Santalin  G^^^fi^  is  found  in  santal-wood,  and  forms  microscopic 
bright  red  crystals,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in 
alcohol  with  a  red,  and  in  alkalis  with  a  violet  colour.  On  adding 
barium-  chloride  to  its  alkaline  solution,  a  violet  precipitate 
{C^^xfi^^di'  is  formed. 

Euocanthic  Acid  G^^^fiiQ- — ^The  magnesium  salt  of  this  acid  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  iTidian  yellow,  or  Purree,  a  body  of  unknown 
origin,  which  is  imported  from  India  and  China,  and  used  in  the 
painting  of  water-colours.  By  treating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
euxanthic  acid  is  obtained  in  yellow,  silky  needles,  which  have  a 
sweetish  bitter  taste.  On  heating,  it  is  resolved  into  water,  carbon 
dioxide,  euaunthone,  and  other  products. 

Evxanthone  G^^^fi^  is  a  yellow,  crystalline  precipitate,  and  is  also 
formed  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  euxanthic 
acid.  On  fusing  it  with  potash  it  is  converted  into  euxanthonic  acid 
Cj3HigO(OH)4,  crystallizing  from  water  in  long  yellow  needles.  On 
heating  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  euxanthone.  Euxanthonic  acid 
gives  with  ferric  acid  a  red  colour,  while  euxanthone  is  coloured  green 
by  this  reagent. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  forms  with  euxanthone  nitro-products, 
which  by  prolonged  action  are  converted  into  styphnic  acid  or  trinitro- 
resorcin. 

When  resorcin  is  heated  with  oxalic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  a 
yellow  substance  is  formed,  containing  apparently  euxanthone. 

Gentianin  Ci^Hj^Og  occurs  in  the  root  of  Gentiana  lutea,  and  crys- 
tallizes in  pale-yellow  needles,  which  are  tasteless,  and  almost  in- 
soluble in  water.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  in  alkalis  with 
a  deep-yellow  colour,  forming  crystalline  salts. 


COMPOUNDS    CONTAINING   TWO    OR   MORE   AROMATIC   NUCLEI, 

LINKED   TOGETHER   BY   CARBON. 


DIPHENYL  C^g^i^, 

Is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  bromobenzene,  and  by  passing 
the  vapour  of  benzene  through  a  red-hot  tube  : — 

=      1         +H, 
CJgHg  CgHg 
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It  has  also  been  produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of  potassium 
phenate  and  benzoate  : — 

CeHj.OK  +  C,H,.CO,K  =  CeH,.C«H,  +  CO,K, 

Diphenyl  crystallizes  from  boiling  alcohol  in  large,  brilliant,  thin 
plates,  melting  at  70°'5.  It  boils  at  240°,  and  possesses  a  peculiar, 
aromatic  smell.  By  heating  it  with  a  solution  of  chromic  trioxide  in 
glacial  acetic  acid,  it  is  oxidized  to  benzoic  acid. 

Monobromodiphenyl  CigH^Br  is  obtained  by  adding  bromine  to  a 
solution  of  diphenyl  in  carbon  disulphide.  It  forms  thin,  large 
plates,  melting  at  89°,  and  boiling  at  310°.  Oxidizing  agents  convert 
it  into  parabromobenzoic  acid. 

Bibromodiphenyl  CjgHgBrg  is  formed  by  acting  with  bromine  on 
diphenyl  in  the  presence  of  water.  It  crystallizes  from  benzene  in 
large  colourless  prisms,  melting  at  164°.  and  volatilizing  at  a  high 
temperature.     On  oxidation  it  yields  also  parabromobenzoic  acid. 

Dinitrodijphenyl  C^^^i^O^^r — When  diphenyl  is  dissolved  in  cold 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  two  isomeric  compounds  are  formed.  One 
crystallizes  in  slender,  colourless  needles,  melting  at  213° ;  and  the 
other,  called  isodinitrodvphenyl,  which  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol, 
forms  large  colourless  crystals,  melting  at  93°'5. 

DiamidopJienyl,  or  Benzidine,  Ci2H8{NH2)2,  is  not  only  produced 
by  reducing  the  first  of  the  dinitro-compounds  with  ammonium  sul- 
phide or  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  also  by  the  action  of  acids  on 
hydrazobenzene  (page  328),  the  following  molecular  change  taking 
place ; — 

CgH^.NH  CeH,.NH2 


.    It  is  therefore  conveniently  prepared  by  passing  sulphur  dioxide 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  azobenzene : — 


CeH,.N 


+  2H,0  +  SO,  = 


+  H^SO, 
v^gH4.NH2 


Benzidine  has  also  been  obtained  by  acting  with  sodium  on  brom- 
aniline. 

It  forms  silvery  scales,  melting  at  118°,  and  subliming,  when  more 
strongly  heated,  with  partial  decomposition. 

Benzidine  Sulphate  G^^^Jl^'H.^)^  is  a  white  powder,  which  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol 

Imidodiphenyl,  or  Carbazol  CjgHg.NH. — This  body  was  first  found 
in  crude  anthracene;  it  is  produced  synthetically  by  passing  phenyl- 
aniline  through  a  red-hot  tube : — 

CgHj  CgH^ 
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Carbazol  ciystallizes  from  alcohol  in  white  plates,  melting  at  238°, 
and  boiling  at  334°.  Cold  nitric  acid  colours  it  green  in  the  cold,  and 
on  heating  nitro-compounds  are  formed.  It  has  no  basic  properties, 
but  combines  with  picric  acid  like  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  forming 
the  compound  C^gHgN  +  CgH2(N02)30H,  which-crystallizes  from  coal- 
tar  naphtha  in  large  red  prisins. 

Acetylcarhazol  Ci2HgN(C2H30}  is  obtained  by  heating  carbazol  with 
acetic  anhydride ;  it  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  flat  prisms,  melting 
at  69^  and  combines  with  picric  acid. 

Carbazoline  CigHis-NHg. — This  additive  compound  is  formed  by 
heating  carbazol  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  to  240°.  It  is  a 
weak  base,  crystallizing  from  alcohol  in  tufts  of  silky  needles,  melting 
at  99°,  and  boiling  at  296°.  By  heating  its  hydrochloride  to  300°  it 
loses  hydrochloric  acid  and  hydrogen,  being  converted  into  hydrocar- 
hazol  C12H13N,  crystallizing  from  alcohol  in  warty  masses  possessing 
an  unpleasant  smell.  It  has  no  basic  properties,  but  combines  with 
picric  acid. 

Acridive  G^^^. — This  isomeride  of  carbazol  has  also  been  found 
in  crude  anthracene.  It  crystallizes  from  dilute  alcohol  in  transparent 
rhombic  prisms,  which  have  generally  a  yellowish-brown  colour.  It 
melts  at  107°,  and  boils  above  360°,  but  sublimes  even  at  as  low 
a  temperature  as  100°  in  large,  broad  needles.  It  has  basic  pro- 
perties, and  forms  well-defined  salts,  which,  as  well  as  the  free 
base,  produce  a  burning  pain  on  the  skin,  and  attack  violently 
the  mucous  membranes,  the  least  quantity  giving  rise  to  violent 
sneezing. 

Dijphenylene  Oxide  G^^fi  is  produced  by  distilling  triphenyl  phos- 
phate with  quicklime ;  it  forms  small  plates,  melting  at  80**,  boiling  at 
273°,  and  possessing  an  agreeable  odour.  It  is  not  changed  by  passing 
it  over  red-hot  zinc-dust,  nor  by  heating  it  with  hydriodic  acid  to 
250°. 

Diphen7jlmonosulpJio7iic  Acid  Cj2Hg.S03H  is  obtained  by  heating 
equal  molecules  of  diphenyl  and  sulphuric  acid  until  water  and  the 
hydrocarbon  begin  to  volatilize.  The  potassium  salt  Cj2Hg.S03K 
crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  very  slender  long  needles,  which 
after  some  time  change  into  a  heavy  powder.  The  barium-  and 
calcium-salts  are  precipitates,  which  can  be  crystallized  from  boiling 
water. 

Diphenyldisulphonic  Acid  Ci2Hg(S03H)2  is  produced  by  heating  the 
hydrocarbon  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  potassium  salt 
Ci2Hg(S03K)2  +  SHgO  forms  long  thick  prisms.  The  barium-  and 
lead-salts  are  insoluble  in  water.  By  decomposing  the  latter  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  presence  of  water,  the  free  acid  is  obtained, 
which  on  evaporation  is  left  in  deliquescent  prisms,  melting  at  72°'5, 
and  decomposing  above  200°. 

Dioxydiphenyl  Ci2Hg(OH)2.— This  phenol  is  prepared  by  acting  with 
nitric  trioxide  on  benzidine  nitrate,  and  boiling  the  diazo-compound 
with  water : — 
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C12H8  {  nIn-NoI  +  2H,0  =  C,^,  {  gg  +  2N,  +  2HN0, 

It  resembles  common  phenol,  crystallizing  in  needles,  which  dissolve 
sparingly  in  water,  but  freely  in  alcohoL 

Hexoxydiphenyl  Ci2H^(0H)g. — ^The  tetramethyl-ether  of  this  phenol 
is  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  beech-  and  birch-wood,  and  there- 
fore occurs  in  crude  wood- vinegar,  which  is  purified  by  the  addition 
of  potassium  dichromate.  Blue  films  are  deposited,  consisting  of  the 
corresponding  quinone,  or  caerolignone  Ci2H4(OCH3)40"2,  which  is 
obtained  pure  by  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  cold  phenol,  from  which 
it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  in  dark  steel-blue  needles.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  all  ordinary  solvents,  and  neither  distils  nor  sublimes 
without  decomposition.  Eeducing  agents  reconvert  it  into  tetra^ 
m-ethyUhexoxydiphenyl,  or  hydrocaeroligTione  Ci2H4(OCH3)^(OH)2,  crys- 
tallizing from  alcohol  in  colourless  monoclinic  prisms,  meltii^g  at 
190°,  and  distilling,  when  carefully  heated,  without  decomposition. 
By  adding  sodium  ethylate  to  its  alcoholic  solution,  the  phenate 
C^^^(0GB^^\(01^a)2  is  obtained  as  a  yellow,  neutral  precipitate. 

When  hydrocaerolignone  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  200°, 
it  is  resolved  into  methyl  chloride  and  hexoxydiphenyl,  crystallizing 
from  boiling  water  in  beautiful  plates,  grouped  in  rosettes,  and  dis- 
solving in  alkalis  with  a  splendid  purple  colour.  Eed-hot  zinc-dust 
reduces  it  to  diphenyl. 


DIPHENYL-METHANE,   OR  BENZYL-BENZENE   CHg  j  q^u^* 

This  hydrocarbon  was  first  obtained  bj^  distilling  diphenylacetic 
acid  (CgH5)2CH.C02H  with  baryta.  It  is  also  produced  by  heating 
benzyl  chloride  with  benzene  and  zinc-dust  to  150°.  When  the 
action  is  once  started,  the  zinc  may  be  withdrawn,  without  hindering 
the  completion  of  the  reaction,  during  which  currents  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  evolved : — 

CQHg.CH2Cl  +  CgHg  =  CgHg.CHg.CgHg  +  HCl 

Besides  benzyl-benzene,  other  products  are  formed,  of  which  two 
isomeric  hydrocarbons  C2oHig  have  been  isolated.  We  cannot,  as  yet, 
explain  why  such  a  stable  body  as  benzene  takes  part  in  this  reaction 
with  such  great  energy. 

Diphenyl-methane  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  prisms,  melting  at 
26°*5,  and  possessing  the  odour  of  oranges. 

Benzyl-phenol,  or  Benzyl-oxyhenzene,  CgII5.CH2.CgH4.OH  has  been 
obtained  by  heating  benzyl  chloride  with  phenol  and  zinc-dust.  It 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  lustrous  plates,  melting  at  84°,  and  dis- 
solves in  caustic  alkalis,  but  not  in  ammonia. 

Benzylphenyl-methyl  Ether,  or  Bcnzyhanisol  CgHg.CHyCgH^.OCH,, 

G  E  B 


'■-  :  -.(u  .■:  z:n;  lui  a  mixtur    of  anisol  (pa^e  332)  and 

benzol  ciiioiiuc.  li  i?>  a  limpid,  mobile  liquid,  possessing  an  aromatic 
odour,  and  boiling  at  about  305°.  On  heating  it  with  Hydriodic  aciu 
to  170°,  it  is  resolved  into  benzyl-phenol  and  methyl  iodide. 

Diphenyl  Ketone,  or  Benzophenone. — The  ketone  of  benzoic  acid  has 
been  produced  by  different  reactions : — 

(1.)  By  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  benzoate  : — 

CeH5.C0.0  I  ^*     C^Hg  |  ^^  +  ^^  |  q  j  ^^ 

(2.)  By  heating  mercury-diphenyl  with  benzoyl  chloride  in  closed 
tubes: — 


(C,H^jHg  +  2CeH,.C0Cl  =  2C,H,.C0.CeH,  +  HgCl 


2 


(3.)  By  heating  a  mixture  of  benzene,  benzoic  acid,  and  phosphorus 
pentoxide  to  200° : — 

CfiH^  +  CgHg.CO.OH  =  CeH5.CO.CeH5  4.  HgO 

Benzophenone  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  rhombic  prisms,  melting 
at  49°,  and  boiling  at  300°.  An  isomeric  modification  is  obtained  by 
oxidizing  diphenyl-methane  with  chromic  acid  solution.  It  forms 
transparent  monoclinic  crystals,  melting  at  26°.  After  some  time 
they  become  opaque,  and  change  into  the  common  rhombic  modi- 
fication. 

Monochlorohenzophenone  CgH^CLCO.CeHg  has  been  prepared  by 
heating  monochlorobenzene  with  benzoic  acid  and  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide.  It  crystallizes  from  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  in  tufts  of 
brilliant  flat  needles,  melting  at  76°. 

Diphenyl  Carbinol,  or  Benzhydrol  (CeH5)2CH.OH. — This  secondary 
alcohol  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  benzo- 
phenone ;  it  crystallizes  in  silky  needles,  melting  at  67°'6. 


PHENYL-TOLYL-METHANE,   OR  BENZYL-TOLUENE  CH«  \  S^H^  ^^ 

2  I  CeH^-CHj 

Is  one  of  the  products  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  toluene  and 
benzyl  chloride  with  zinc-dust.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  277°,  and 
possessing  a  fragrant,  fruity  smell. 

r  c  H 

Tolyl-phenol  Ketone  CO  -j  n^g^  qtt     exists  in  two  modifications, 

which  have  been  obtained  by  oxidizing  benzyl-toluene,  and  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  toluene,  benzoic  acid,  and  phosphorus  pentoxide  to  200°. 
One  crystallizes  in  flat  pointed  plates,  melting  at  57"*.  On  heating  it 
with  soda-lime  to  270°,  it  is  resolved  into  benzene  and  paratoluic 
acid.     The  other  modification  is  a  liquid. 

Benzoyl-benzoic  Acid  CeH^.CO.CeH^.COgH  is  produced  by  oxidizing 
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benzyl-toluene  or  tolyl-rphenyl  ketone  with  potassium  dichromate  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  thin  needles  or  plates,  melt- 
ing at  194*",  and  sublimes  at  a  high  temperature  in  brilliant  needles. 

Benzhydn/l-Aenmc  Add  CeH5.0H(OH).aH4.C02H.— This  glycollic 
acid  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  tin  ana  hydrochloric  acid  on  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  benzoyl-benzoic  acid.  It  is  more  freely  soluble 
in  water  than  the  latter,  and  crystallizes  in  needles,  melting  at  165° ; 
it  cannot  be  sublimed,  but  decomposes  when  more  strongly  heated. 

Benzyl-benzoic  Acid  CgH5.CH2.CgH4.CO2H. — To  obtain  this  com- 
pound, benzhydryl-benzoic  acid  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic 
acid.  This  reaction  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  formation  of  acetic 
acid  from  glycollic  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  glistening 
needles,  melting  at  155°,  and  subliming  without  decomposition.  When 
heated  with  lime  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  diphenyl- 
ipethane, 


BENZYL-ETHYL-BENZENE  CgHg.CHg.CgH^.OgHg 

Is  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  benzyl  chloride  and  ethyl-benzene 
with  zinc.  It  is  a  liquid  having  a  faint  aromatic  smell,  and  boiling  at 
294".     On  oxidation,  it  yields  benzoyl-benzoic  acid. 


CgH^-CHj^ 

PITOLYL     I 

CgH^.CHg 

To  prepare  this  hydrocarbon,  solid  bromotoluene  is  treated  with 
sodium.  It  crystallizes  from  ether  in  splendid  monoclinic  prisms, 
melting  at  121°.  An  isomeride  has  been  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  monochlorotoluene ;  it  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  272°. 


CgHg.CHg 

DIBENOTL,  OE  DIPHENYL-ETHANE  J        , 

CgHg.CHg 

Is  produced  by  acting  with  sodium  on  benzyl  chloride.  It  crystallizes 
from  ether  in  large  monoclinic  prisms,  melting  at  52**,  and  boiling 
at  284°. 


CeHg.CH 

STILBENfi,  TOLUYLENE,  OR,  DIPHENYL-ETHENE  ||      . 

OgHg-CH 

This  hydrocarbon  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  benzaldehyde 
or  benzylene  dichloride,  as  well  as  by  passing  the  vapour  of  benzyl- 

E  E  2 
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chloride' over  heated  soda-lime,  or  the  vapour  of  dibenzyl  over  hot 
lead  oxide : — 

+  PbO=  II      +H,0  4-Pb 


CfiHg.CHj  CgHg.CH 


It  is,  however,  most  conveniently  prepared  by  submitting  benzyl 
sulphide  to  dry  distillation : — 

>=  II      +H,S 

CeHg.CHg  CgHg.CH 

On  slow  evaporation  of  its  ethereal  solution,  it  is  obtained  in  large 
monoclinic  plates,  melting  at  120"',  and  boiling  at  306°.  By  heating 
it  with  concentrated  hydriodie  acid  it  is  reduced  to  dibenzyl. 

Dinitrostilbene  G-^fiyp^O^^  has  been  produced  synthetically  by 
heating  nitrobenzyl  chloride  with  alcoholic  potash : — 

CeH,(N0^CH2Cl  CeH/N02)CH 

+  2K0H  =  II      +  2KC1  +  2H,0 

CeH,(N02)CH2Cl  CeH,(N02)CH 

It  forms  brilliant  yellow  needles,  having  a  green  lustre,  and  sublimes 
in  yellow  plates.  By  heating  it  with  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide 
in  sealed  tubes  to  100°,  it  is  converted  into  diamidostilbene 
GjJlio(STi^2^  crystallizing  from  alcohol  in  white  plates,  melting  at 
170°.     The  hydrochloride  Ci^Hio(NH3)2Cl2  forms  white  plates. 

Toluylene  or  Stilbene  DUromide  Ci^Hj^Brj,  separates  out  in  needles 
when  bromine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  stilbene  in  ether.  By  heatiag 
it  with  alcoholic  potash  it  is  converted  into  monoh^omostilhe'M 
Ci4HiiBr,  an  oily  liquid,  distilling  with  partial  decomposition. 

Toluylene  Glycol  G^fi^^i^H)^  exists  in  several  isomeric  modifica- 
tions. Two  of  them  are  obtained  by  heating  stilbene  dibromide  with 
silver  acetate  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  boiling  the  product  with 
alcoholic  potash.  One  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  melting  above 
115° ;  and  the  other,  called  isotoluylene  glycol,  forms  slender  needles, 
melting  at  96°. 

CeH5.CH.OH 

Hydrobenzoin  \  . — This  third  isomeride  is  formed  by  the 

CeH  CH.OH 
action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  on  benzaldehyde.      It  forms  large 
rhombic  plates,  melting  at  130°. 
CeH5.CH.OH 

Benzoin  \  is  produced  by  heating  hydrobenzoin,  or  the 

CeH^-CO 

two  toluylene  glycols,  gently  with  nitric  acid,  and  was  first  obtained 

by  adding  benzaldehyde  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  cyanide. 

It  is  therefore  also  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  crude 
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oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  forms  colourless  prisms,  melting  at  137®. 
Acetyl  chloride  converts  it  into  the  monacetate  G-^fi^fi^.C^^O,  and 
nascent  hydrogen  into  hydrobenzoin. 

Stilbene  Glycol — This  fourth  isomeric  glycol  is  formed  together,  with 
other  products,  when  benzoin  is  heated  with  alcoholic  potash.  It 
crystallizes  in  four-sided  flat  prisms,  melting  at  132°.  Acetyl  chloride 
converts  it  into  the  diacetate  G^^^^(0G^fi)2>  fonning  colourless 
needles  melting  at  135°. 

Deoxybenzoin,  or  Phenyl-benzyl  Ketone   p  tt  Att^  \  CO,  was    first 

obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc,  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  benzoin.  It 
is  also  readily  produced  by  heating  monobromostilbene  with  water  to 
180°,  and,  together  with  other  products,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
benzoate  and  phenylacetate  of  ctdcium.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol 
in  plates,  melting  at  55°. 

CHI 

Stilbyl  Alcohol,  or  Phenyl-benzyl    Carbinol  p  tt  A^^  \  CH.OH,  is 

produced  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  a  hot  alcoholic 
solution  of  deoxybenzoin.  It  forms  glistening,  slender  needles, 
melting  at  62°.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  deoxybenzoin,  and  by  boiling 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  stilbene. 
Acetyl  chloride  converts  it  into  stilbyl  acetate,  a  colourless,  oily 
liquid. 

CA.CO 

Benzil,  or  Dibenzoyl  \    is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 

CeH,.CO 
acid  or  chlorine  on  benzoin,  or  by  treating  deoxybenzoin  with  bromine, 
and  heating  the  bromide  CgH3.CBr2.CO.CgH5,  thus  formed  with  water, 
Benzil  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  large,  hexagonal  prisms,  melting  at 
90°.   -Nascent  hydrogen  re-converts  it  into  benzom. 

Benzilic  Acid,  or  Diphenylglycollic  Acid  (CgH5)2C(OH)C02H  is 
formed  when  benzil  is  heated  with  a  little  potash  and  alcohol  to  100°. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  hot  water,  and  crystallizes  in 
small  monoclinic  needles,  melting  at  150°,  and  possessing  a  bitter 
taste.  Oxidizing  agents  resolve  it  into  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
diphenyl  ketone,  and  when  its  barium  salt  is  heated  with  a  little 
soda-lime,  it  splits  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  diphenyl  ketone. 

These  reactions  show  that  this  acid  contains  the  two  phenyl-groups 
linked  to  one  carbon-atom,  and  therefore  in  its  formation  from  benzil 
a  molecular  change  must  have  taken  place. 

Diphenylacetic  Acid  (CgH5)2CH.C02H  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  hydriodic  acid  on  benzilic  acid.  It  crystallizes  from 
boiling  water  in  needles,  melting  at  146°,  When  heated  with  baryta 
it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  diphenyl-methane. 

Diphenyltrichlorethane  (CgH5)gCH.CCl3  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
srulphuric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  chloral : — 

2CeHg  -h  COH.CCI3  =  (CgHJgCH.CCls  +  Bfi 
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It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  shining  white  plates,  melting  at  64°. 
On  heating  with  alcoholic  potash  it  is  convei-ted  into  Diphenyl- 
dichlorethene  (0^1X5)20.0012  crystallizing  in  large  flat  prisms,  melting 
at  80^ 

OgHg.OHj 
Diphenylpropionic  Add,  or  Dtbems^lcarbontc  Acid         \ 

CgHg.CH.OO2H 
The  ethyl-ether  of  this  acid  has  been  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium-amalgam  on  a  mixture  of  benzyl  chloride  and  ethyl  chloro- 
carbonate.  Diphenylpropionic  acid  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  thin 
needles,  melting  at  84°.  On  heating  with  lime  it  is  resolved  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  dibenzyl  (or  stilbene  and  hydrogen). 

OgH5.OH.OOoH 
DipJienylsuccinie  Acid,  or  Dibenzyldicarhonic  Acid 


CgHg.CH.OOgH 


is  produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  phenyl-broraacetic 
acid,  OgH5.OHBr.OO2H.  It  forms  hard  white  prisms,  and  when 
heated  with  lime  yields  dibenzyl  and  stilbene. 


TOLANB,  OR   DIPHENYL-tfHINE 


CgHg.O 


CgHg-C 


To  prepare  this  body,  stilbene  dibromide  must  be  heated  with 
alcoholic  potash  for  a  long  time.  It  forms  long  prismatic  crystals, 
melting  at  60°.  With  bromine  it  forms  tolatie  dibromide  Ci^Hi^Br2, 
which  exists  in  two  isomeric  modifications  ;  one  crystallizing  in  white, 
flat  scales,  melting  at  200*,  and  the  other  in  long,  brittle  needles, 
melting  at  64^  When  either  of  them  is  heated  with  water  to  180°, 
for  some  hours,  a  large  portion  is  always  converted  into  the  other 
modification.  On  heating  them  with  alcoholic  potash,  tolane  is 
regenerated,  and  aldehyde  is  formed,  which  by  the  potash  is  converted 
into  aldehyde-resin : — 

CeH5.0Br  OeH5.0 

II      +  2K0H  +  OgHeO  =  |||  +  2KBr  +  C2H,0  +  2H^O 

OeH5.0Br  OeH5.0 

This  example  shows  very  well  the  energetic  resistance  which 
hydrogen,  contained  in  the  aromatic  nucleus,  offers  to  oxidation.  Thus 
while  stilbene  dibromide,  when  acted  on  by  alcoholic  potash,  readily 
loses  the  two  hydrogen-atoms  contained  in  the  side-chain  in  the 
form  of  water,  tolane  dibromide  under  the  same  conditions  parts  only 
with  the  bromine,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  potash  converts  the  alcohol 
into  aldehyde. 
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DIMESITYL-METHANE   CH«  /  S«52,^n?^^^ 

This  compound  is  readQy  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
on  a  solution  of  mesitylene,  and  formaldehyde,  or  methyl  alcohol 
and  chromic  trioxide  in  glacial  acetic  acid : — 

2C,H3(CH3)3  +  CH,0  =  C}I,[G,Ti,iCR,),],  +  H,0 

It  crystallizes  from  ether  in  large  mouoclinic  prisms,  melting 
at  130^ 


TRIPHENYL-METHANE   ^^{GqTI^)^ 

To  prepare   this  hydrocarbon,  mercury-diphenyl  is  heated   with 
benzylene  dichloride  to  150°. 

On  evaporating  its  alcoholic  solution,  it  separates  out  in  large 
lustrous  crystals,  melting  at  92'''5.  It  combines  with  benzene,  forming 
"  lai^e  transparent  crystals,  consisting  of  CH(CgH5)8  +  C^Hg,  and 
melting  at  76°.  "When  this  compound  is  exposed  to  the  air,  benzene 
volatilizes,  and  the  crystals  become  opaque  and  brittle.  Triphenyl- 
methane  does  not  combine  with  toluene. 


DIPHENYL-DIETHINE  C^iC^B.^^. 

When  copper-ethinyl-benzene  (page  385)  is  shaken  with  concen- 
trated alcoholic  ammonia  in  presence  of  air,  the  following  reaction 
takes  place ; — 

CeHg.C^C  CgHg.C^C 

p>Cu2  +  02=  I  +2CuO 

CqH.^.G^=(J  CgHg.C/^=G 

Diphenyl-diethine  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  long  needles,  melting 
at  94°,  it  combines  with  bromine,  forming  a  viscid  octobromide 
C.BrgCCeHg)^. 


DIPHTHALYL  C^^,<qq_qq>G^B4, 

When  phthalic  acid  is  boiled  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  it  is 
converted  into  phthalyl  chloride  CgH^(C0Cl)2,  which,  when  heated 
with  silver-dust,  yields  diphthalyl,  a  crystalline  solid,  melting  a  little 
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above  300*,  and  subliming  in  soft,  pale-yellow,  interlaced  needles. 
Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  diphthalic  acid  {Q^^^((uO)^{GO,OH.)^y 
forming  microscopic  needles,  melting  at  265°.  By  heating  this  acid 
above  its  melting-point,  it  yields  diphthalyl,  and  phthalic  anhydride, 
whilst  by  boiling  it  with  nitric  acid  for  some  time  it  is  oxidized  to 
phthalic  acid. 


TETRAPHENYL-ETHENE  CgCCgHg)^. 

By  acting  with  phosphonis  pentachloride  on  diphenyl  ketone  it  is 
converted  into  diphenyl-dichloromethane  {G^^fiQ\^  and  this  com- 
pound, when  heated  with  silver-dust,  yields  tetraphenyl-ethene, 
crystallizing  from  hot  benzene  in  pointed  prisms,  melting  at  221*". 
Hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  tetraphenyl-tetra- 
sulphonic  acid,  which,  when  fused  with  potash,  yields  the  corresponding 
phenol,  or 

Tetroxy tetraphenyl-ethene  CgCCgH^.OH)^  crystallizing  from  hot 
glacial  acetic  acid  in  very  thin,  small  plates,  which  in  the  air  as- 
sume a  faint  violet  tinge.  On  adding  ferric  chloride  to  a  solution 
of  this  phenol  in  acetic  acid,  a  dark  blood-red  liquid  is  formed, 
from  which  crystals,  having  a  metallic  lustre,  and  consisting  of 
r  CeH,.OH 

Cg  <  n^-cT^/^i  separate  out  on  standing.     This  quinone  is  insoluble 

(cXoH. 
in  water,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  but  freely  in  alkalis,  with 

an  intensely  bluish-green  colour,  which,  by  the  action  of  zinc-dust, 
disappears.  These  properties  show  that  this  compound  is  nearly 
related  to  the  phenol-colours. 

BenzpinaconCy  or  Tetraphenyl-ethene  Glycol  {GQ'H.^)fi2l<P^)2  ^  P^^ 
duced  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  on  diphenyl  ketone : — 

(C,H,),CO  (C,H^,C.OH 

(C«H5),C0  (G^U,\b.OK 

It  forms  very  small  prisms,  melting  at  about  180*;  oxidizing  agents 
convert  it  again  into  diphenyl  ketone,  and  with  water  and  sodium 
amalgam  it  yields  diphenyl  carbinoL 


DIPHENYL-BENZENE   CgH^(CgH5)2. 

This  hydrocarbon  is  formed,  together  with  diphenyl,  when  benzene 
is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and  is  also  produced,  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  monobromobenzene  and  paradibromo- 
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benzene.  It  forms  colourless  crystals  melting  at  205^  and  boiling 
at  about  400"*.  On  oxidizing  it  with  a  solution  of  chromic  trioxide 
in  glacial  acetic  acid  it  yields  paradiphenylcarbonic  or  paraphenyl- 
benzoic  acid  CgHg.CgH^.COgH,  crystallizing  from  alcohol  in  tufts  of 
needles,  melting  at  216*,  and  subliming  in  long  needle-shaped  crystals. 
By  heating  it  with  lime  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  di- 
phenyl,  and  by  further  oxidation  it  is  converted  into  terephthalic 
acid. 


•     TEIPHENYL-BENZENE   0^3^3(0^115)3 

Is  formed  by  heating  methyl-phenyl  ketone  with  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide  ;  this  reaction  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  formation  of 
mesitylene  from  dimethyl  ketone : — 

3CeH5.co.CH3  =  {G,-a^fi,-as  +  3H,o 

It  crystallizes  from  ether  in  short  prisms,  melting  at  167°. 


INDIGO-GROUP. 

Indigotin,  or  Indigo-hlue  OigHi^NgOg,  occurs  as  glucoside,  called 
Indican,  OggHggNgOg^  in  different  species  of  Indigqfera,  growing  in 
India,  Africa,  and  South  America,  and  in  Isatis  tinctoria,  Polygonum 
tinctorium  and  Nerium  tindorium.  It  is  a  brown  syrup,  having  a 
nauseous,  and  bitter  taste.  On  boiling  it  with  a  dilute  mineral  acid, 
it  is  resolved  into  a  kind  of  sugar  and  indigotin  : — 

Indigo  is  obtained  by  macerating  the  plants  with  water,  exposing 
the  liquid  in  flat  vessels  to  the  air,  and  stirring  it  up  frequently. 
Fermentation  soon  sets  in,  and  indigo  is  deposited  as  a  blue  powder. 
It  comes  into  the  market  in  the  form  of  cubic  cakes,  which,  when 
rubbed  with  a  hard  body,  exhibit  a  copper-red  lustre. 

Indican  sometimes  occurs  in  human  urine  which,  on  standing  or 
by  adding  an  acid,  deposits  indigotin. 

Commercial  indigo  is  a  mixture  of  different  bodies ;  to  obtain  pure 
indigotin,  finely  powdered  indigo,  grape-sugar,  and  strong  soda-lye, 
are  put  in  a  flask,  which  is  filled  with  hot  alcohol  and  corked.  In  the 
place  of  grape-sugar  and  alcohol,  ferrous  sulphate,  and  hot  water  may 
be  used.  After  standing  for  some  hours,  a  yellow,  clear  solution  is 
obtained,  containing  hydro-indigotin  or  indigo-white  ;  on  exposing  it 
to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  indigotin  is  precipitated  as  a  crystal- 
line powder. 

Indigotin  has  a  deep-blue  colour  with  a  purple  tinge ;  it  is  in- 
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soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalis,  but  dissolves  in 
boiling  aniline,  with  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  in  hot  paraffin  with  a 
purple  colour ;  on  cooling  it  is  deposited  in  crystals.  When  heated 
to  about  300°,  it  volatilizes  in  purple  vapours,  condensing  in  prisms, 
having  a  purple  lustre. 

Indigotin  has  also  been  obtained  synthetically  by  heating  the 
syrupy  modification  of  methyl-nitrophenyl  ketone  until  it  is  converted 
into  a  solid  mass,  which,  when  carefully  heated  with  soda-lime  and 
zinc-dust,  yields  a  small  quantity  of  indigotin.  This  reaction  gives 
a  clue  to  the  constitution  of  indigotin : — 

OgKCeH^.CO.CHg      KCeH^.CO.CH 

=  11  II      +  2Kp  +  O2 

O2N.CeH4.CO.CH3      N.CgH^.CO.CH 

When  indigo  is  boiled  with  caustic  soda  and  manganese  dioxide  it 
yields  1*2  amidobenzoic  acid : — 

2(N".CeH,.C0.CH)  +  6NaOH  +  20^  = 
2(H2N.CeH,.C02Na)  +  2Na2C03  -i-  2H2O 

By  distilling  indigo  with  potash,  pure  aniline  is  obtained  : — 

2(N.CeH4.CO.Cn)  +  8K0H  +  2H2O  = 
2(H2N.CeH,)  +  4K2CO3  +m^ 

HKCeH^.CO.CH 

HydrO'indigotin,  or  Indigo-white  Cj^HigNgOg  =       |  || 

HKCeH,.CO.CH 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  indigotin  as  hydrazobenzene  to 
azobenzene.  To  obtain  the  pure  compound,  its  alkaline  solution, 
which  has  been  mentioned  already  under  indigotin,  is  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide ;  the  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  with  water,  which  has  been  freed  from  air  by 
boiling,  and  dried  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

Indigo- white  is  a  crystalline  white  powder,  which  in  the  moist  state 
rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  oxidized  to  indigotin. 

The  existence  of  this  compound  is  made  use  of  in  the  dyeing  of 
cotton-goods.  An  "indigo- vat"  is  prepared  by  mixing  one  part  of 
powdered  indigo  with  two  parts  of  ferrous  sulphate,  three  parts  of 
slaked  lime,  and  200  parts  of  water.  After  the  mixture  has  stood 
for  some  time,  the  goods  are  steeped  in  the  liquid  and  then  exposed 
to  the  air,  when  indigotin  is  gradually  deposited  in  the  fibre. 

Indigotinsulphonic  Acids. — Indigo  or  indigotin  dissolves  in  highly 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  deep-blue  colour ;  on  diluting  this 
solution  with  water,  a  blue  precipitate  of  the  monosulphonic  acid,  or 
sulphopurpuric  acid  C^QHQli^^6^,S0^Jl^  is  obtained,  which  is  insoluble 
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in  dilute  acids,  but  dissolves  in  water.     Its  purple  salts  dissolve  in 
water  with  a^blue  colour. 

The  filtrate  from  this  acid  contains  indigotindisulphonic  acid 
(indigo-sulphuric  acid)  CigH8]Sr202(S03H)2,  which  is  separated  from 
the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  steeping  white  wool  into  the  liquid 
until  it  is  dyed  a  deep  blue.  After  being  washed  with  water,  the 
wool  is  treated  with  ammonium  carbonate,  and  the  blue  solution  pre- 
cipitated with  lead  acetate.  On  decomposing  the  precipitate  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  a  colourless  solution  of  hydro-indigotindisul- 
phonic  acid  is  obtained,  which  readily  absorbs  oxygen  and  leaves 
on  evaporation  indigotindisulphonic  acid  as  a  blue  amorphous  mass. 
It  forms  blue  amorphous  salts. 

Potassium  and  Sodium  indigotindisulphonates  are  obtained  as  blue 
precipitates  by  neutralizing  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid 
with  potassium  or  sodium  carbonate.  They  are  insoluble  in  salt- 
solutions,  but  dissolve  in  water  with  a  fine  blue  colour  and  are  found 
in  commerce  under  the  name  of  "  indigo -carmine,"  or  "indigo- 
extract." 

N.C6H^.C0.C.0H 

Isatin  CigHj^NgO.  =    |  I        is  conveniently  prepared  by 

N.CeH,.CO.C.OH 
adding  gradually  nitric  acid  to  a  boiling  mixture  of  finely-powdered 
indigo  and  water,  until  the  blue  colour  has  completely  disappeared. 
It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  brilliant  yellowish-red  prisms,  dis- 
solving in  water  and  alcohol  with  a  brown  colour,  and  yielding 
with  aJkalis  a  violet  solution.  When  alcoholic  potash  is  carefully 
added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  isatin  and  silver  nitrate,  a  wine-red 
precipitate  of  silver  isatite  CigHgAggNgO^  is  obtained. 

On  heating  isatin  it  melts,  and  sublimes  with  partial  decomposi- 
tion. It  combines  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals, 
forming  crystalline  compounds. 

When  heated  with  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  phosphorus  tri- 
chloride, it  gives  a  green  solution,  from  which,  after  adding  water  and 
exposing  the  liquid  to  the  air,  indigotin  is  gradually  deposited,  which 
is  formed  by  the  reducing  action  of  the  phosphprus. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  nitrosalicylic  acid,  and  on  distilling 
it  with  potash  it  yields  aniline,  hydrogen  and  potassium  carbonate. 
By  passing  chlorine  into  its  hot  aqueous  "solution,  it  is  converted  into 
dichlorisatin  C^gHgClgNgO^,  crystallizing  in  orange-red  prisms,  and 
tetrachlorisatin  C^gHgCl^NgO^,  which  forms  reddish  needles.  When 
these  two  compounds  are  distilled  with  potash,  they  yield  monochlor- 
and  dichloraniline,  which  compounds  were  discovered  by  this  reaction. 
Bromine  acts  on  it  in  an  analogous  manner. 

IsatindisU'lphonic  Acid  G-^QBQ'SSfi^{S0^IL)2  has  been  obtained  by 
oxidizing  indigotindisulphonic  acid  with  chromic  acid.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  crystallize  well.  Its  salts  have  a  red  or 
orange  colour.  Barium  isatiridisulphonate  G^^^fiJi^O^^^d^  crystal- 
lizes in  bright-red  scales. 
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Trioxindol  or  Isatic  Acid  CigHj^NgOg. — ^When  the  violet  solution  of 
isatin  in  potash  is  heated,  it  becomes  yellow,  and,  on  evaporation, 
yellow  crystals  of  potassium  iscUate  CigHj^KgNgOg  are  deposited.  By 
decomposing  it  with  an  acid,  trioxindol  is  obtained  as  a  white 
powder,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  resolved  by  heat  into 
isatin  and  water. 

Sydro-isatin  or  IscUyd^^Q'H.^^^^^, — This  hydrazo-compound  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc,  or  ammonium 
sulphide  on  isatin.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol, 
and  forms  thin,  colourless  crystals. 

HKC6H^.C(0H)=C.0H 

Dioxmdol  C^^Hj^NgO^  =       |  |  is  produced  by 

'  HN.CeH,.C(OH)=C.OH 
the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  an  alkaline  solution  of  isatin.     On 

evaporation  the  sodium  ssdt  CigH^2^^2-^2^4  +  ^^2^  ^^  obtained  in 
silvery  crystals. 

Dioxindol  crystallizes  in  yellow  prisms ;  it  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  combines  not  only  with  bases  but  forms  also  with  acids 
crystalline  compounds.  When  heated  it  melts,  and  then  decomposes, 
amline  being  formed.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  oxidizes  it  to  isatin,  and 
on  heating  it  with  silver  oxide  it  yields  benzaldehyde. 

H]Sr.C6H4.CH=C.OH 

Oxindol  C^gHi^NgOg  =      |  |  is  formed  by  treating 

HKCeH,.CH=C.OH 
dioxindol  with  hydrqchloric  acid  and  tin  or  sodium-amalgam.  It 
crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  colourless  needles,  melting  at  120°.  It 
volatilizes  without  decomposition,  and  when  its  aqueous  solution  is 
exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  oxidized  to  dioxindol  and 
isatin.     It  combines  with  bases  and  with  acids. 

Ivdol  CigHj^Ng  has  been  obtained  by  heating  oxindol  with  zinc- 
dust,  and  synthetically  by  fusing  metanitrocinnamic  acid  with  caustic 
potash  and  iron-filings  : — 

02KaH,.CH=  CH.CO2H      HKaH,.CH=CH 

=      I  1      +200^4-202 

02N.CeH^.CH=  CH.COgH      HN.CeH^  CH=CH 

Indol  is  also  one  of  the  products  of  the  pancreatic  digestion,  and 
the  indican  sometimes  occuring  in  urine  is  derived  from  this  source ; 
this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
indol,  a  considerable  quantity  of  indican  constantly  appears  in  the 
urine. 

^  Indol  is  a  weak  base  crystallizing  from  hot  water  in  large  colour- 
less plates,  melting  at  52°,  and  possessing  a  disagreeable  odour,  which 
it  imparts  to  the  faeces.  It  readily  volatilizes  with  steam,  and  can 
be  distilled  without  decomposition.  When  veiy  dilute  red  fuming 
nitric  acid  is  added  to  its  aqueous  solution,  a  red  crystalline  precipitate 
is  formed,  which  by  boiling  with  the  water,  is  reconverted  into  indol. 
A  different  compound,  crystallizing  in  long  red  needles,  is  obtained 
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by  passing  nitrogen  trioxide  into  its  alcoholic  solution.  When  pine- 
wood  is  steeped  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  indol,  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  wood  assumes  a  cherry-red  colour,  which  soon 
changes  into  a  brownish-red. 


NAPHTHALENE-GEOUP. 

NAPHTHALENE  Ci^Hg. 

This  hydrocarbon  is  formed  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  many 
carbon-compounds,  a  larger  yield  being  obtained  when  the  products 
are  exposed  to  a  red  heat.  It  is,  therefore,  found  in  quantity  in  coal 
and  wood-tar.  But  even  substances  which  are  comparatively  rich  in 
hydrogen  as  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  &c.,  yield  some  naphthalene, 
when  their  vapour  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube. 

It  occurs  also  in  "  Eangoon  tar,"  or  the  petroleum  from  Burmah, 
and  has  been  produced  synthetically  by  passing  the  vapour  of  phenyl- 
butene  dibromide  (page  (402),  through  a  red-hot  tube  : — 

CeH^.C^HyBr^  -  CeH,.C,H,  -h  2HBr  +  H^ 

Naphthalene  is  obtained  from  the  portion  of  coal-tar  boiling  between 
180°  to  220*^  from  which,  on  cooling,  crude  naphthalene  ciystallizes 
out,  which  is  purified  by  pressing  it  to  remove  oily  substances,  and 
then  submitting  it  to  sublimation  or  crystallization  from  alcohol. 

Naphthalene  crystallizes  in  large,  transparent,  briUiant  plates, 
melting  at  SO"*,  and  possessing  a  faint,  peculiar  odour  and  a  burning 
taste.  It  boils  at  217°,  but  sublimes  readily  at  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture. On  mixing  hot  alcoholic  solutions  of  naphthalene  and  picric  acid, 
the  compound  CioHg  +  0^112(^02)30  H  crystallizes  on  cooling  in 
golden-yellow  needles,  which  are  grouped  in  stars.  This  compound 
is  not  decomposed  by  re-crystallization  from  alcohol  or  benzene,  but 
ammonia  resolves  it  into  its  constitutents. 

•    When  naphthalene  is  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  is  oxidized 
to  phthalic  acid  and  oxalic  acid. 

In  its  chemical  character,  naphthalene  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
benzene,  and  its  constitution  is  best  explained  by  the  following 
graphical  formula  :— 

H      H 

I         I        . 
0        0 

y  \/  X 

H— C        0        C— H 
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H—C        C        C— H 

c     c 


H      H 
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Xaphthalene,  therefore,  would  consist  of  two  aromatic  nuclei, 
wliich  have  two  atoms  of  carbon  in  common.  The  correctness  of 
this  hypothesis  has  been  proved  in  the  following  way : — 

When  naphthalene  is  oxidized,  phthalic  acid  CgH4(C02H)2  is 
formed;  this  acid  can  be  obtained  in  two  different  ways  from 
naphthalene ;  viz.,  either  by  destroying  the  one  or  the  other  aromatic 
nucleus.  Such  an  experiment  cannot,  of  course,  be  made  with 
naphthalene  itself,  because  we  have  no  means  of  distinguishing 
between  the  two  groups.  It  appears,  therefore,  necessary,  first,  to 
replace  hydrogen  in  one  of  the  nuclei,  and  then  find  out,  which  is 
attacked  and  which  not. 

On  oxidizing  dichloronaphthaquinone,  Ci^^H^ClgCg,  phthalic  acid, 
is  formed,  a  fact  proving  that  in  the  quinone  all  the  oxygen  and 
chlorine  are  combined  with  those  four  atoms  of  carbon  which  are 
oxidized,  the  formula  of  dichloronaphthaquinone  being,  therefore, 
CeH^.C^ClgCg.  By  acting  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  this 
compound,  the  dyad  group,  Cg*  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  substituted,  pentachloronaphtha- 
lene  being  formed  : — 

CioH.ClgO/  +  2PCI5  =  C10H3CI5  +  HCl  +  2POCI3 

Now,  if  by  the  oxidation  of  this  compound  the  same  carbon-atoms 
were  attacked  as  in  the  quinone,  monochlorophthalic  acid  would  be 
formed,  but  the  product  was  found  to  be  tetrachlorophthalic  acid, 
which  proves  that  the  second  aromatic  nucleus  has  now  been 
destroyed,  and  that  naphthalene  has  really  the  constitution  assigned 
to  it.     This  will  be  clearly  seen  by  the  following  formulse  : — 

Naphthalene. 
Dichloronaphthaqtiinone.  P«ntaohloronaphthalene^ 

C^H^.C2.C^Gl202  0^x1301.02.0^01^ 

Phthalic  Acid.  Tetrachlorophthalic  Acid, 

C,H,.C,(CO,H),  {GO^)^Q^G,G\, 

WhUst  among  the  mono-substituted  benzenes  no  isomeric  forms 
occur,  we  find  that  the  monosubstitution-products  of  naphthalene  can 
exist  in  two  isomeric  modifications.  This  can  also  be  easily  explained 
from  the  constitution  of  this  hydrocarbon.  By  representing  it  by 
two  hexagons  and  numbering  the  corners, 


1       3 

10 


/NV\ 


9 


\/7\/ 
8        6 


we  find  that    each   of   the    carbon-atoms   occupying  the  positions 
1,  3,  6,  and  8,  is  combined  with  one  other  (2  or  7)  in  which  all  the 


combining  units  are  saturated  with  carbon,  whilst  the  atoms  4,  5,  9 
and  10,  are  combined  with  carbon-atoms  to  which  hydrogen  is 
attached.  The  functions  of  the  atoms  1,  3,  6  and  8  will,  therefore, 
diflfer  from  those  of  the  four  latter. 

Naphthalene  forms  additive  compounds  much  more  readily  than 
benzene. 


HYDEONAPHTHALENES. 

Dihydroiiaphthalene,  or  Naphthydrene  Cj^Hi^. — When  naphthalene 
is  heated  with  potassium  a  black  compound  is  formed,  having  pro- 
bably the  composition  Cj^HgKg,  inasmuch  as  water  decomposes  it 
into  caustic  potash  and  dihydronaphthalene.  The  same  hydrocarbon 
is  produced  when  naphthalene  is  heated  with  20  parts  of  concentrated 
hydriodic  acid  to  280°.  It  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  210° 
and  possessing  a  penetrating  smell. 

TetrahydronaphthaleTie  Oj^H^g  is  obtained  by  heating  10  parts  of 
naphthalene  with  3  parts  of  amorphous  phosphorus  and  9  parts  of 
hydriodic  acid  to  250°.  It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  205°,  and  possesses 
a  peculiar,  but  not  strong  odour. 

Both  hydrides  are  resolved  into  naphthalene  and  hydrogen,  when 
their  vapour  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube. 


NAPHTHALENE  CHLORIDES. 

Naphthalene  Bichloride  Cj^HgCl^. — When  chlorine  is  passed  over 
naphthalene,  it  melts  and  absorbs  the  chlorine  completely,  the  first 
product  being  naphthalene  dichloride,  a  heavy,  pale-yellow  oil,  which 
by  repeated  distillation,  or  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash,  is  resolved 
into  hydrochloric  acid,  and  monochloronaphthalene. 

Naphthalene  Tetrachloride  Ci^HgCl^  is  produced  by  the  continued 
action  of  chlorine  on  the  dichloride,  and  is  a  solid,  crystallizing  from 
chloroform  in  transparent  rhombic  plates,  melting  at  182°. 

IHchloronapMhydre7ie  Glycol  CiQHgCl2(OH)2  is  obtained  by  heating 
the  tetrachloride  with  30  parts  of  water  to  190°.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallizes  from  ether  in  large,  hard  prisms.  By  heat- 
ing it  with  acetyl  chloride  it  is  converted  into  the  diacetate 
C^QH^Gl^iOG JS.fi )^y  crystallizing  from  ether  in  hard,  short  prisms, 
melting  at  130°. 

fCl 
Naphthalene  Dichlorhydrate  Cj^jHgK  /qttn   is  obtained  by  dissolving 

naphthalene  in  concentrated  hypochlorous  acid,  and  forms  pale-yellow 
prisms.  Alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into  naphthene  alcohol,  or 
naphthalene  tetrahydroxide  G^^^{0T1^,  crystallizing  from  alcohol  in 
colourless  prisms. 
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SUBSTITUTED   NAPHTHALENES. 

Monochloronaphthaleru  Ci^HyCl  is  conveniently  prepared  by  boiling 
naphthalene  dichloride  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  is  a  thin,  colour- 
less, strongly  refractive  liquid,  boiling  at  251°,  and  smelling  like 
naphthalene. 

a  DwMoronapkthakne  Cj^HgClg  is  produced  by  the  action  of  caustic' 
potash  on  naphthalene  tetrachloride.  It  is  a  crystalline  mass,  melting 
at  36°,  and  boiling  at  281°. 

fi  JDichlw'onaphthalene  is  obtained,  together  with  its  isomeiide  as  ^ 
bye-product  in  the  preparation  of  the  tetrachloride,  and  crystallizes  in 
glistening,  brittle  prisms,  melting  at  68°,  and  boiling  at  282°. 

The  different  chloronaphthalenes  combine  like  naphthalene  with 
chlorine,  whilst  the  naphthalene  chlorides  yield  products  of  substitu- 
tion by  the  further  action  of  chlorine.  By  decomposing  these 
different  additive  products  with  alcoholic  potash,  higher  chlorinated, 
naphthalenes  are  obtained,  which  are  all  crystalline  solids,  and  exist 
in  different  isomeric  forms. 

PercJdoronaphthalene  Ci^Clg  is  the  final  product  of  this  reaction, 
and  forms  brilliant  rhombic  crystals,  melting  at  135°,  and  boiling 
at  403°. 

Monohvmonaphthalene  Ci^^HyBr. — Bromine* does  not  combine  with 
naphthalene,  but  forms  substitution-products,  the  first  being  mono- 
bromonaphthalene,  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  277°. 

Dibr&monaphthalene  CiqEL^t^,  crystallizes  in  long  silky  needles, 
melting  at  81°. 

The  higher  brominated  naphthalenes  are  also  crystalline  solids. 

Moniodonaphthalene.  G^qK^I  is  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  on 
mercury-dinaphthyl ;  it  is  a  thick,  colourless  liquid,  boiling  above  300°. 

Mononitronaphthalene  Cjj^Hy.NOg  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving 
naphthalene  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  boiling  the  solution  with  com- 
mon nitric  acid  for  half  an  hour.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  pale- 
yellow  prisms,  melting  at  61°,  and  subliming  when  carefully  heated. 

a  Dinitronaphihalene  C^^^ySO^^  is  formed,  together  with  the 
following  compound,  by  boiling  naphthalene  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid  until  the  oily  layer  has  completely  disappeared.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  forms  colourless  prisms,  melting 
at  211°. 

/8  Dinitronaphthalene  is  mor^  freely  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and 
crystallizes  in  brilliant,  yellow,  rhombic  plates,  melting  at  170°. 

Both  compounds  are  not  volatile,  but  deflagrate  on  heating. 

a  Trinitronaphthalene  G-^^^{^0^2,  ^'^  fonned  by  boiling,  a  dinitro- 
naphthalene with  red  fuming  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  chloro- 
form in  large  monoclinic  plates,  melting  at  122°,  and  detonating  when 
more  strongly  heated. 

/3  Trinitronaphthalene  is  formed  by  adding  concentrated  sulphuric 
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acid  to  a  mixture  of  /S  dinitronaphthalene,  and  fuming  nitric  acid. 
It  forms  fine  crystals,  melting  at  213°. 

7  Trinitronapht?ialene  has  been  obtained  by  heating  a  dinitro- 
naphthalene with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  It  crystal- 
lizes from  nitric  acid  in  brilliant,  pale-yeUow  plates,  melting  at  147^ 

a  Tetranitronajphthaleiu  G^qIIJ^NO^^  is  produced  by  the  continued 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  a  nitro-compounds.  It  crystallizes  from 
chloroform  in  light-yellow,  hard,  rhombic  prisms,  melting  at  259° 

/8  TetranitronapJUhcUene  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  from  the  fi 
compounds,  and  forms  thin  needles,  melting  at  200°. 

Amidonaphthahne,  or  Napkthylamine  Cj^Hy-NHg.  is  prepared  from 
nitronaphthalene  by  the  same  reactions  by  which  nitrobenzene  is 
converted  into  aniline.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles,  melting 
at  50°,  and  possessing  a  disagreeable  odour  like  indol.  It  boils  at 
300°,  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol. 
Its  salts  crystallize  well,  and  by  acting  with  an  oxidizing  agent  on 
their  solution,  a  blue  precipitate  is  formed,  which  soon  changes  into  a 
purple  powder  of  oxy-amidonaphthalene  Ci^HyO(!N'H2). 

NapMhyl-phmylamine,  or  Phenyl-amidonaphthalene  NH  <  ^^%r  ^,  is 

formed  by  heating  aniline  and  amidonaphthalene  hydrochloride  to 
280°  for  36  hours  :— 

C10Hy.NH2.ClH  +  C^Hg.NHg  =  NH.Cl  +  Nh{  gi^^ 

It  forms  small  crystals,  melting  at  60°,  and  boiling  at  315° ;  its  solu- 
tion exhibits  dichroism. 

a  Dt-amidonaphthalene,  or  Naphthidine  C^^^(S^^^,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  a  dinitronaphthalene,  and  forms 
brilliant  prisms,  melting  at  176^  Its  sulphate  and  hydrochloride  are 
but  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

fi  Dinitronaphthalene  forms  an  isomeric  compound. 

r  c  H 

Amidoazonaphthalene  Ng  <  n^^rr^  ;M-g-  is  produced  by  adding  potas- 
sium nitrite  to  a  solution  of  amidonaphthalene  hydrochloride.  It 
crystallizes  in  orange  needles,  having  a  beetle-green  lustre,  and  forms 
salts,  having  an  intensely  violet  colour,  but  which  are  very  unstable, 
being  decomposed  by  water.  On  silk  it  dyes  a  fine  orange  shade,  which 
on  dipping  it  in  hydrochloric  acid  becomes  purple,  and  on  washing  with 
water  again  yellow. 

r  c  H 

AzodinapTUhyl-redl^^i  ^^^^^  j^^,^  H  "1  ^®  obtained  by  heating 

amidoazonaphthalene  with  amidonaphthalene.  The  free  base  is 
hardly  known.  The  hydrochloride  is  used  for  dyeing  silk,  and  found 
in  commerce  under  the  name  "  Magdala-red."  It  dissolves  in  alcohol 
with  a-deep  red  colour,  and  crystallizes  in  needles,  having  a  beetle- 
green  lustre.  Its  dilute  solution  exhibits  a  splendid  bright-red 
C  '  F  F    ' 
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fluorescence.    The  salts  of  this  base  are  not  decomposed  by  alkalis, 
but  only  by  long  digestion  with  water  and  silver-oxide. 

NaphtJudenesulpfionic  Acid  Cj^^Hy.SOjH  exists  in  two  isomeric 
forms,  which  are  produced  by  dissolving  naphthalene  in  hot,  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  To  separate  them  the  dilute  boiling  solution  is 
neutralized  with  lead  carbonate ;  on  cooling,  the  lead  salt  of  the  )S 
acid  crystallizes  in  thick  scales,  and  by  evaporating  the  mother-liquor 
the  salt  of  the  a  acid  is  obtained  in  large  thin  plates.  Both  salts  are 
purified  by  crystallization,  and  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 

a  NaphtJudenestUphonic  Acid  is  a  crystalline,  deliquescent  mass, 
which,  when  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  200°,  is  resolved 
into  naphthalene  and  sulphuric  acid  : — 

0  NapMhalenesulphonic  Add  is  a  soft,  laminated,  crystalline  mass, 
which  is  not  deliquescent  and  hardly  changed  by  hydrochloric  acid 
at  200^  Its  salt43  are  less  soluble  in  water  than  those  of  the  a  acid, 
and  more  stable  at  a  high  temperature. 


OXYNAPHTHALENES. 

Monoxynaphthalene,  or  Naphthol  Cj^Hy.OH. — The  phenol  of  naphth- 
alene exists  in  two  isomeric  modifications,  which  are  obtained  by 
fusing  the  sulphonic  acids  with  potash. 

a  Naphthol  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  silky  monoclinic  needles, 
melting  at  94°,  and  boiling  at  280°,  but  subliming  at  a  much  lower 
temperature.  It  has  a  burning  taste  and  a  faint  smell,  resembling 
that  of  common  phenol.  Its  dust  attacks  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  produces  violent  sneezing.  By  adding  a  solution  of  bleaching- 
powder  or  ferric  chloride  to  its  aqueous  solution,  it  assumes  a  deep- 
violet  colour,  and  soon  a  flocculent,  violet  precipitate  makes  its 
appearance. 

fi  Naphthol  forms  small,  brilliant  needles,  melting  at  122^  boiling 
at  290°,  and  subliming  when  gently  heated  without  previously 
melting.  It  has  a  burning  taste,  but  hardly  any  smell;  its  dust 
produces  sneezing.  With  bleaching-powder  or  ferric  chloride  it  does 
not  yield  a  violet  colouration. 

Both  naphthols  readily  form  metallic  compounds,  like  other 
phenols. 

a  Naphthyl-ethyl  Ether  /4  rr  ^  j-  0  is  obtained  by  acting  with  ethyl 

iodide  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  a  naphthate.     It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  280°,  and  possessing  a  peculiar  smell. 

P  NapMhyUtthyl  Ether  is  produced  by  the  same  reaction  fix>m  /8 
naphthol,  and  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  33°,  and  smelling 
like  pine-apple. 
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MonocMorondphthol  Ci^HgCLOH  has  been  obtained  by  distilling 
dichloronaphthydrene  glycol  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  fonns  long, 
thin,  and  exceedingly  fine  needles,  melting  at  109°,  and  emitting  the 
odour  of  phenol.  On  dissolving  it  at  a  gentle  heat  in  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  and  adding  a  crystal  of  oxalic  acid,  a  violet  colour  is  produced. 
The  production  of  this  phenol  may  be  explained  by  assuming  that  a 
chlorhydrate  is  formed  as  an  intermediate  product,  which  readily 
loses  hydrochloric  acid,  just  as  naphthalene  tetrachloride  yields  by  dry 
distillation  dichloronaphthalene : — 

^loHsClgj  OH  ^  Cj^HgCLOH  +  2HC1 

MononUronaphthol  CiqH8(N02)OH.— When  amidonaphthalene  is 
boiled  with  gfitcial  acetic  acid,  it  yields  acetyl-amidonaphthalene, 
which  by  adding  fuming  nitric  acid  to  its  solution  in  acetic  acid  is 
converted  into  the  monopitro-compound.  By  boiling  this  body  with 
concentrated  soda,  it  yields  the  sodium  compound  of  mononitro- 
naphthol : — 

CioHeCNO^)^  I  ^^jj^Q  +  2NaOH  =  C,oHe(N02)OH  + 

CgHglSTaOg  +  NH3 

It  crystallizes  from  boiliog  water  in  golden-yellow  needles,  melting 
at  164°,  and  forms  salts  having  an  orange  or  red  colour.  The  same 
compound  is  formed,  but  only  in  a  small  quantity,  by  the  continued 
action  of  potash-lime  on  nitronaphthalene  in  presence  of  air. 

a  Dinitronaphthol  Ci^H5(N02)20H  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale  by 
adding  sodium  nitrite  to  a  solution  of  amidonaphthalene  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  boiling  the  diazonaphthalene  chloride  thus  formed 
with  nitric  acid.  It  is  also  produced  by  gently  heating  a  solution  of 
a  naphtholsulphonic  acid  with  nitric  acid. 

a  Dinitronaphthol  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  lemon- yellow  needles, 
melting  at  138°,  and  has  pronounced  acid  properties,  decomposing 
carbonates,  and  forming  salts  having  a  yellow  or  orange  colour.  The 
sodium  and  calcium  salts  are  used  for  dyeing  wool  yeUow,  and  known 
by  the  name  "  naphthalin-yellow." 

/9  Dinitronaphthol. — Pure  fi  naphthol  is  not  nitrated  by  nitric  acid, 
but  by  heating  its  alcoholic  solution  with  nitric  acid  the  dinitro- 
compound  is  formed.  It  crystallizes  in  brilliant,  pale-yellow  needles, 
melting  at  195°,  and  forms  salts  having  a  yellow  or  orange  colour. 

Dioxynaphthalene  G-^^q{0'Bl\, — To  prepare  this  body,  naphthalene 
is  heated  for  some  time  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  convert  it  into 
naphthaJenedisulphonic  acid,  which  is  fused  with  potash.  Dioxy- 
naphthalene is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  freely  in  alcohol,  and 
crystallizes  in  needles,  which  sublime  on  heating.  Its  solution  exhibits 
a  bluish-green  fluorescence. 

Naphthoquinone  Ci^HgO^'  is  formed  by  treating  a  solution  of 
naphthalene  in  waim  glacial  acetic  acid,  with  a  solution  of  chromic 

J  F  2 
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trioxide  in  the  same  solvent.  It  readily  sublimes  in  bright-yellow 
crystals,  melting  at  125°,  and  is  volatile  in  the  vapour  of  water 
at  100°,  communicating  to  it  a  pungent  odour,  resembling  that  of 
ordinary  quinone. 

Naphihohydrog^itiiiorie  G^^q{011)^  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  quinone 
with  strong  hyc&iodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus ;  on  cooling, 
the  hydroquinone  is  deposited  in  long  colourless  needles,  melting  at 
176°.  Oxidizing  agents  reconvert  it  into  the  quinone.  It  differs 
from  the  isomeric  dioxynaphthalene  by  being  more  readily  soluble  in 
water. 

Naphflwquinhydrone  Cj^Hg  -J  /^  o  n^^fr®  oH* — '^^^^  body  is  obtained 

by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  napthohydroquinone  with  naphtho- 
quinone, or  by  boiling  the  latter  with  weak  hydriodic  acid,  and 
amorphous  phosphorus ;  it  forms  dark-purple  crystals. 

DichliyronaphthoguiTione  C^H^ClgOs  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  dinitronaphthol.  It 
crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  yellow  needles. 

Dichloronaphtliohydroquinone  0^11^^12(011)2  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  preceding  compounds  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus,  and 
crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms. 

Oxychloronaphthoquinoney  or  Chloroxynaphthalic  Acid  CiqH^(OH) 
ClOg,  is  formed  by  treating  chloronaphthalene  dichloride  with  nitric 
acid ;  it  forms  yellow  crystals,  melting  above  200°,  and  forms  salts 
having  a  yellow  or  red  colour.  By  dissolving  dichloronaphthoquinone 
in  hot  soda-solution  a  crimson  liquid  is  obtained,  containing  the 
sodium-salt : — 

CioH.ClgOs  +  2NaOH  =  CioH,(ONa)C10i'  +  NaCl  +  H^O 

DioxynaphtkoquinoTie,  or  Naphthazarin  G-^^JiOTii)fi'i. — This  com- 
pound is  prepared  by  heating  sulphuric  acid  to  200°,  and  adding  one- 
tenth  of  its  weight  of  a  dinitronaphthalene,  and  then  gradually  zinc. 
After  cooling  the  solution  is  diluted  with  10  parts  of  water,  boiled 
and  filtered.  The  gelatinous  mass  which  separates  out  on  cooling  is 
ciy stallized  from  alcohol,  and  thus  the  compound  is  obtained  in  brown 
needles  having  a  green  lustre.  On  heating  it  sublimes  in  feathery 
tufts  with  a  brilliant  beetle-green  reflection.  In  alkalis  it  dissolves 
with  a  beautiful  blue  colour;  this  solution  yields  blue  precipitates 
with  the  salts  of  barium,  calcium,  and  lead ;  aJum  produces  a  red  lake 
and  ferric  salts  a  bluish-grey  precipitate,  Ked-hot  zinc-dust  reduces 
it  to  naphthalene,  and  when  sodium-amalgam  is  added  to  its  aqueous 
solution  it  becomes  colourless,  showing  that  this  body  is  a  quinone, 
whilst  its  metallic  compounds  prove  that  it  is  also  a  phenol. 

Naphthylpurpiiric  Acid  CiiH^NgO^. — By  acting  with  potassium 
cyanide  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a  dinitronaphthol  a  deep-red 
solution  containing  the  potassium  salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained.  The 
free  acid  has  not  yet  been  obtained,  but  a  series  of  salts  has  been 
prepared,  resembling  the  isopurpurates,  but  crystallizing  not  so  well 
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(see  page  386).     On  fusing  them  with  potash,  they  yield  hemimellitie 
acid  CeH3(CO,H)3. 

Indophane  C^^^o^fi^  is  produced  together  with  naphthylpurpuric 
acid  by  adding  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  to  a 
solution  of  a  dinitronaphthol  in  ammonia.  A  violet  precipitate,  having 
a  brilliant  beetle-green  lustre,  is  obtained,  and  purified  by  washing  it 
with  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  compound  is  only  soluble  in  acetic  acid 
and  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  beautifully  coloured  solution.  The 
potassium  salt  CggHgKN^O^  is  produced  by  heating  indophane  with 
solution  of  potash  as  a  blue  powder  having  a  copper-red  lustre. 


MEBCURY-DINAPHTHYL  Hff -!  r^u''- 


Hg{ 


This  compound  is  formed  by  boiling  a  solution  of  bromonaphthalene 
in  benzene  with  sodium-amalgam.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  prisms, 
melting  at  243''.  Hydrochloric  acid  resolves  it  into  mercuric  chloride 
and  naphthalene. 


METHYL-NAPHTHALENE   Ci^H^.C-Hj. 

This  hydrocarbon  is  produced,  but  not  readily,  by  action  of  sodium 
on  a  mixture  of  bromonaphthalene  and  methyl  iodide.  It  is  a  limpid 
liquid  boiling  at  232°,  and  not  solidifying  even  at  —  IS"*. 

Ethyl-najphthalene  Ci^^H^.CgHg  is  a  similar  liquid,  boiling  at  262**. 

Menaphthylamine  Ci^^Hy.CHj.NHg. — This  powerful  base  is  obtained 
by  converting  a  cyanonaphthalene  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide  into 
menajphfhothiamide  Ci^Hy.CS.NHj,  and  treating  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  this  compound  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Menaphthylamine  is  a  very  caustic  liquid,  boiling  at  290**;  it 
readily  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  and  forms,  with  acids,  salts  crystal- 
lizing very  readily. 


ACENAPHTHENE,  OR  ETHENE-NAPHTHALENE   CioHg.C2H^. 

This  compound  exists  in  coal-tar,  and  is  deposited  in  crystals  by 
leaving  the  portion  boiling  at  265°  to  280°,  to  stand  in  a  cold  place. 
It  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  long  needles,  melting  at  95°,  and 
boiling  at  268°.  By  boUing  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassium  dichromate,  it  is  oxidized  to  bibasic  naphthalie  acid 
G^qB.q{G0JBL)2^  which  sublimes  in  long  serrated  plates,  melting  at 
266°;'by  heating  it  for  some  time  to  140°  to  160°,  it  is  converted 
into  the  anhydride  CiQHg(C0)20,  and  by  distilling  the  calcium  salt 
with  slaked  lime,  pure  naphthalene  is  obtained.    Acenaphthene  has 
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also  been  produced  synthetically  by  passing  ethyl-naphthalene 
through  a  red-hot  tube  : — 

The  two  side-chains  are  probably  linked  to  two  adjoining  carbon- 
atoms  of  the  naphthalene-nucleus,  because  naphthalic  acid  has  so 
great  a  resemblance  to  phthalic  acid. 

CH 

Ethiiie-napMhalene  G-^^^/  ||     is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of 

acenaphthene  over  heated  lead  oxide.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
large,  lustrous,  golden-yellow  plates,  melting  at  OS"*.  On  oxidation  it 
yields  naphthalic  acid. 


NAPHTHONmilLES. 

a  Napthonitrile  Ci^^Hy.CN"  is  formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
potassium  cyanide  and  potassium,  a  naphthalenesulphonate.  It  has 
also  been  prepared  by  heating  amidonaphthalene  oxalate,  whereby 
it  is  resolved  into  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  naphthyl-formamidt 
CiQHy!N'(COH)H,  which,,  when  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  loses  water,  and  is  converted  into  the  nitrile. 

It  crystallizes  from  petroleum-naphtha  in  broad  silky  needles, 
melting  at  37°*6,  and  boiling  at  298°. 

/9  Naphtkonitrile  is  obtained  from  /3  naphthalenesulphonic  acid, 
and  forms  crystalline  scales,  melting  at  66°'5,  and  boiling  at  305**. 


NA.PHTHALENECARBONIC  ACIDS. 

By  heating  the  nitriles  with  alcoholic  potash  the  corresponding 
acids  are  formed. 

a  Naphtlioic  Acid,  or  NajpMhyUformic  Acid  Ci^Hy.COgH,  is  sparingly- 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  freely  in  hot  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in 
needles,  melting  at  160^ 

/3  Naphthoic  Acid  crystallizes  in  needles,  melting  at  182"* ;  its  salts 
are  less  soluble  than  the  a  naphthoates.  By  distilling  a  mixture 
of  calcium  ^  naphthoate,  and  formate,  some  naphthalene  is  formed 
and  P  naphthoic  aldehyde,  crystallizing  from  boiling- water  in  thin 
glistening  plates,  melting  at  69°-5. 

Both  acids  are,  when  heated  with  baryta,  resolved  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  naphthalene.     A  mixture  of  them  is  prepared  on  the 
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large  scale^  and  used  in  the  place  of  benzoic  acid  in  the  manufacture 
of  aniline-blue. 

a  OxynapMhoic  Acid  G^^^i^dWiGO^  is  formed  by  action  with 
sodium  and  carbon  dioxide  on  a  naphthol.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  needles  which  are  grouped  in  stars, 
and  melt  at  186°.  Its  solution  is  coloured  pure-blue  by  ferric 
chloride. 

/8  Oosynapkthoic  Acid  is  not  so  readily  formed ;  it  crystallizes  like 
the  a  acid,  and  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  blackish-violet  colour. 

Naphthalene-hicarbonic  Acids  CiQHg(C02H)2. — ^The  nitriles  of  these 
acids,  which  are  isomeric  with  naphthalic  acid  (page  437),  are  pro- 
duced by  distilling  the  potassium  salts  of  the  different  modifications 
of  naphthalene-bromosulphonic,  and  disulphonic  acids  with  potassium 
cyanide.  The  nitrile  from  bromonaphthalenesulphonic  acid  yields  a 
naphthalene-bicarbonic  acid,  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and 
crystallizes  in  microscopic  needles,  melting  at  240**. 

The  other  modifications  have  been  but  fittle  studied. 


KAPHTHYL-PHENYL-METHANE    CH^ 


This  hydrocarbon  has  been  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
"benzyl  chloride  and  naphthalene  with  zinc ;  it  forms  brilliant  needles, 
melting  at  64**. 

a  Naphthyl'phenyl  Ketone  CO  ■!  n®  xf  is  produced  by  heating  a 

mixture  of  benzene,  a  naphthoic  acid,  and  phosphorus  pentoxide.  It 
crystallizes  in  short  prisms,  melting  at  75°'5. 

/3  Naphthyl'phenyl  Ketone  has  been  obtained  by  the  same  reaction 
from  /3  naphthoic  acid.  It  forms  tufts  of  white  needles,  melting 
at  82^ 

A  mixture  of  these  two  ketones  is  also  formed  by  heating 
naphthalene  with  benzoic  acid  and  phosphorus  pentoxide. 


PINAPHTHYLS   C^^^, 

Di%aphthyl  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  bromonaphtha- 
lene,  and  together  with  phthalic  acid  by  oxidizing  naphthalene  with 
manganese  dioxide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  pearly 
scales,  melting  at  154*. 

Isodinaphthyl. — This  isomeride  is  produced  together  with  hydrogen, 
by  passing  naphthalene  repeatedly  through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  forms 
brilliant  plates,  melting  at  200°,  and  boiling  above  300° ;  its  alcoholic 
solution  exhibits  a  fine  blue  fluorescence. 
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a  Dinaphthyl  Ketone  CO  -j  q^W  is  obtained  by  heating  a  naphthoic 

acid  with  naphthalene  and  pnosphorus  pentoxide.  It  crystallizes 
from  boiling  alcohol  in  pointed  needles^  and  from  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol  in  thick  prisms,  melting  at  135^ 

)9  DinapJUht/l  Ketone  forms  sm^  needles  melting  at  ISS"* ;  it  is 
much  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  a  compound. 


PHENANTHEEN1E-GE0UR 


PHENANTHRENE  Cj^Hj^ 


Exists  in  coal-tar,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  portion 
between  320°  to  360°  with  alcohol.  The  cold  solution  is  filtered, 
the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  until  the  hydrocarbon  melts  at  about  100°.  It  is  purified 
by  converting  it  into  the  picric  acid  compound,  which  is  recrystal- 
lized  from  hot  alcohol  and  decomposed  with  ammonia. 

Phenanthrene  forms  rather  large  plates,  exhibiting  a  faint  blue 
fluorescence.  It  melts  at  100°,  and  begins  to  sublime,  but  boils  only 
at  340";  it  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and 
benzene. 

Phenanthrene  h«u3  been  obtained  synthetically  together  with  toluene 
by  passing  stilbene  through  a  red-hot  tube  : — 

C-Hg.OH      CgH^ — CH 

(1)  II      =1  II      +  H, 
CjHj.CH      CjH^ — CH 

CjHg.GH 

(2)  II      +  2H,  =  2CaH,.CH, 
C,H5.CH 

This  synthesis,  as  well  as  the  whole  chemical  character  of  phe- 
nanthrene, shows  that  its  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  naphthidene 
as  the  latter  to  benzene,  and  its  constitution  may  therefore  be  expressed 
by  the  following  graphical  formula : — 

HC=CH   HC=CH 

/'   \   /   \ 
HC     C— C     C 

\   /   X   y" 
HC— C     C— CH 

HC=CH 
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When  phenanthrene  and  picric  acid  are  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol, 
the  compound  G^fi^^  +  CeH2(N02).,OH  crystallizes  on  cooling  in 
long  golden-yellow  prisms,  melting  at  145°. 

Tetrahydrophenanthrene  G^^^  is  obtained  by  heating  phenanthrene 
with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  and  amorphous  phosphorus  to 
240°.  It  is  a  liquid,  having  a  faint  but  peculiar  smell,  and  boiling 
between  300°  to  310°. 

Octohydrqpkenanthrene  Cj^Hig  is  formed  by  using  an  excess  of 
phosphorus,  and  heating  above  240°;  it  is  a  liquid,  boiling  below 
300°. 

Phenanthrene  Dibromide  G^Jl^fiv^  is  obtained  by  mixing  well- 
cooled  solutions  of  the  hydrocarbon  and  bromine  in  carbon  disulphide. 
It  forms  well-defined  four-sided  prisms,  which,  even  in  closed  vessels, 
gradually  undergo  spontaneous  decomposition. 

Mondbromophenanthrene  Ci^H^Br  is  produced  by  heating  the 
dibromide,  or  by  boiling  it  with  alcohol.  It  forms  thin  white  prisms, 
melting  at  63° ;  on  adding  bromine  to  its  solution  in  carbon  sulphide 
it  is  converted  into  : — 

Dibromophenanthrene  Ci^HgBrg,  crystallizing  in  white  warty  needles. 

Tribromophenanthrene  Cj^HyBrg  is  produced  by  heating  the  solu- 
tion with  bromine  ;  it  forms  silky  needles,  melting  at  126°. 

Mimonitrophenanthrene  Cj^Hg-NOg  is  formed  by  dissolving  phenan- 
threne in  cold  concentrated  nitric  acid ;  on  adding  water,  it  is  obtained 
as  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  melting  between  70°  and  80°. 

Dinitrophenanthrene  G-^fi^QSO^^  is  produced  when  the  nitric  acid 
is  heated  to  100°;  it  separates  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  yellow 
crystals,  melting  between  150°  to  160°. 

Fhenanthrenesulphonic  Acid  Cj^Hg-SOgH  is  prepared  by  heating 
phenanthrene  with  sulphuric  acid  to  100°.  Its  lead-salt  is  soluble  in 
water ;  by  decomposing  it  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  pure  ^cid  is 
obtained.  It  is  more  freely  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  and 
forms  a  crystalline  mass. 

Phenanthrene-quinone  CiJHgO^'  is  produced  by  heating  the  hydro- 
carbon with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  chromic  trioxide.  It  crystallizes 
from  acetic  acid  in  orange-red,  long  prisms,  melting  at  205°,  and 
boiling  above  360°.  By  heating  it  with  zinc-dust  it  is  reduced  to 
phenanthrene,  and  by  passing  it  over  red-hot  soda-lime  it  is  converted 
into  diphenyl : — 

I        II      I  +  4NaOH  =  H-  2^00.  +  H. 


^6^6 


DibromopJienanthrene-quinone  G^JI^Brfi'^. — On  heating  the  quinone 
with  bromine  and  water  to  180°,  this  compound  is  obtained  in  yellow, 
warty  crystals,  melting  at  230°. 

Dinitrophenanthrene-quinone  Gj^QCNO^^Ga  is  produced  by  boiling 
the  quinone  with  a  mixture  of^ concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric 
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acids.  It  crystallizes  from  acetic  acid  in  yellow  silky  plat6s,  melting 
above  280^ 

Phenanthrene-hydroquinone  0^^3^^(011)2  is  readily  obtained  in 
colourless  crystals  by  heating  the  quinone  with  aqueous  sulphurous 
acid.  It  is  very  readily  oxidized,  being  first  converted  into  a  dark- 
brown  quinhydrone,  and  then  into  the  quinone.  By  heating  it  with 
acetic  anhydride  it  yields  the  compound  Oj^^iQ(OO^fi)2,  crystallizing 
from  benzene  in  colourless  plates,  melting  at  202°. 

(  OH 

Phenanthrene-quinone-sodium  Sulphite  Ci^Hg  \  (\^f\  -m-    +  2H2O. — 

The  quinone  dissolves  readily  in  a  warm  solution  of  acid  sodium  sul- 
phite, and,  on'  cooling,  this  compound  crystallizes  out  in  colourless 
plates ;  it  is  easily  decomposed  by  alkalis  and  acids. 

By  means  of  this  reaction  the  crude  quinone  can  be  easily  puri- 
fied, and  it  may  also  be  used  for  detecting,  the  presence  of  phenan- 
threne  in  coal-tar.  This  is  done  by  oxidizing  the  portion  boiling 
between  310°  to  350°  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  chromic  trioxide, 
and  treating  the  product,  first  with  soda  to  remove  acids,  and  then 
with  a  solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite,  which  dissolves  only  phen- 
anthrene-quinone ;  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution,  the 
quinone  is  re-precipitated,and  can  be  recognized  by  its  properties. 

Diphenic  Acid  Ci2H8(C02E[)j  is  formed  by  boiling  the  quinone  for 
some  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate.  It 
crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  transparent  compact  prisms,  melting  at 
226°,  and  subliming  in  long  transparent  needles.  By  heating  it  with 
lime  it  is  resolved  into  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  diphenylene 
ketone : — 

CgH^.CO.OH      O^i^ 
I  =  I       \C0  +  CO2  +  HgO 

CeH4.CO.OH      CgH/ 

This  reaction  corresponds  to  the  formation  of  dimethyl  ketone  from 
acetic  acid. 

Diphenyl  Ketone  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  large,  pale-yellow, 
transparent  plates,  melting  at  84°,  and  boiling  above  300°.  By 
adding  it  gradually  to  fused  potash,  it  combines  with  it,  forming  the 
potassium  salt  of  a  phenyl-benzoic  acid : — 

CflH.  CeH,.CO.OK 

I       \CO  +  HOK=  I 
CfiH^  CgHg 

Phenylhenzoic  Acid  is  isomeric,  with  paraphenylbenzoic  acid  (page 
425),  and  crystallizes  from  boiling  water  in  small  ramified  needles, 
resembling  hoar-frost,  and  melting  at  110°.  On  cooling  the  fused 
acid  quickly,  it  is  obtained  as  a  viscid,  transparent  mass,  which 
remains  in  that  state  for  days,  but  becomes  crystalline  again  by  stir- 
ring it  up  with  a  platinum-wire.  By  heating  the  acid  with  lime, 
diphenylene  ketone  is  regenerated,  while,  by  distilling  the  calcium- 
salt,  diphenyl  is  formed. 
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ANTHEACENE-GKOUP. 


ANTHRACENE  Ci^H^^ 


This  isomeride  of  phenanthrene  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale  by 
the  fractional  distillation  of  the  higher-boiling  portion  of  coal-tar, 
collecting  that  boiling  at  about  360"*;  a  semi-solid  mass  is  thus 
obtained,  which  is  well  pressed  to  remove  oUy  substances.  Crude 
anthracene  is  further  purfiied  by  washing  with  carbon  disulphide  and 
re-crystallization  from  alcohol  or  benzene,  or  by  sublimation. 

It  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  plates,  exhibiting,  when  quite  pure,  a 
fine  blue  fluorescence ;  it  is  not  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  more  freely 
in  benzene,  melts  at  213°,  and  boils  a  little  above  360°.  With 
picric  acid  it  forms  the  compound  C^^H^^,  -h  CgH2(N02)30H,  crystal- 
lizing in  beautiful  red  needles. 

Anthracene  has  been  obtained  synthetically  by  three  reactions : — 

(1.)  It  is  formed  together  with  benzyl-toluene  when  benzyl  chloride 
is  heated  with  water  in  sealed  tubes  to  180°. 

(2.)  By  passing  benzyl-toluene  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  resolved 
into  anthracene  and  hydrogen ;  this  reaction  takes  place  at  a  lower 
temperature  if  lead  oxide  be  present. 

(3.)  By  passing  the  liquid  tolyl-phenyl  ketone  over  red-hot  zinc- 
dust. 

These  syntheses  are  explained  by  the  following  equations : — 

Anthracene.  Benzyl-toluene. 

(1)  4CeH5.CH2Cl  =  CeH/|     >CeH,  +  C^ll,.GlI^.G^Il^,GIl^  +  4HCr 

H3C  CH 

(2)  C,H  /       Xh,  =  G,U/ 1     >CeH,  -h  2H, 

^CH/  ^GW 

Faranthracene  is  formed  by  exposing  a  cold  saturated  solution  of 
anthracene  to  the  sunshine ;  it  separates  out  in  plates,  which  are  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  benzene.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by 
nitric  acid  or  bromine,  and  melts  only  at  244°,  being  at  the  same  time 
reconverted  into  anthracene. 

Iso-aTvthracene, — ^This  second  isomeride  of  anthracene  has  been 
obtained  together  with  amido-anthracene  by  the  action  of  tin  and 
hydrochloric  acid  on  red  nitro-anthracene.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  a  little  more  freely  in  hot  alcohol,  and  readily  in  ben- 
zene, and  crystallizes  in  small  silky  plates,  melting  at  247°,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  blue  fluorescence.  It  differs  from  paranthracene  by  not 
being  reconverted  into  anthracene,  even  if  heated  to  300°,  and  by 
yielding  substitution-products  with  nitric  acid. 
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HYDRO-ANTHRACENES. 

Dihydro-anthracene  Cj^Hig. — Whilst  phenanthrene  and  naphthalene 
are  not  changed  by  boiling  their  alcoholic  solutions  with  sodium- 
amalgam^  anthracene  is,  under  these  conditions,  converted  into 
dihydro-anthracene.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizes 
in  monoclinic  plates,  melting  at  106°,  and  boiling  at  305°,  but  sub- 
liming at  a  lower  temperature  in  brilliant  needles.  When  heated  to 
a  dull-red  heat,  it  is  resolved  into  anthracene  and  hydrogen. 

Hexahydro-anthracene  Cj^Hig  is  obtained  by  heating  dihydro- 
anthracene  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus  to 
200°.  It  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  small  plates, 
melting  at  63°,  and  boiling  at  290°.  At  a  red-heat  it  is  decomposed 
into  hydrogen  and  anthracene. 

The  constitution  of  these  hydrides  is  explained  by  the  following 
graphical  formula : — 

Dihydro-anthracene.  Hexahydro-anthracene. 

CH    CH2  CH  CH    CHg  CH 

HC        C      C       CH  HC        CH   CH    CH 

II       II 


CH  CH  c: 


HC        C      C       CH  HC        CH   CH    CH 

CH    CHg  CH  CH    CH2  CH 


CHLORINE  AND  BROMINE  DERIVATIVES. 

Anthracene  Bichloride  Ci^Hj^Clg  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine 
slowly  over  anthracene  ;  it  crystallizes -from  alcohol  in  long  needles. 

Monochloranthracene  C^^HgCl  is  produced  at  the  same  time,  and 
readily  obtained  by  heating  the  dichloride  with  alcoholic  potash ;  it 
crystallizes  in  hard  scales. 

Dichloranthracen^  Ci^HgClg. — ^By  passing  chlorine  over  heated 
anthracene,  higher  chlorinated  products  are  formed.  Dichloranthra- 
cene  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  freely  in  benzene.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  long  yellow  needles,  melting  at  209° ;  its  solutions  exhibit 
a  splendid  blue  fluorescence. 

Tetrachloranthracene  C^^HgCl^  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  crystallizes  from  benzene  in  yellow  needles. 

Dibromanthracene  Cj^HgBrg  is  the  only  compound  formed  when 
bromine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  anthracene  in  carbon  disulphide. 
It  crystallizes  from  petroleum-naphtha  in  golden-yellow  needles,  and 
can  be  sublimed. 

IHbromanthracene  Teirahroinide  Ci^HgBrg  is  formed  when  the  pre- 
ceding compound  is  exposed  to  gaseous  bromine,  and  crystallizes 
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from  hot  benzene  in  hard,  colourless  needles.  By  the  action  of  heat 
it  is  resolved  into  bromine,  hydrobromic  acid,  and  tribromanthracene 
Ci^HyBrg. 

Tetrabromanthracene  Cj^HgBr^  is  a  body  resembling  the  di-  and 
tri-bromo-compound,  and  obtained  by  the  action  of  hot  alcoholic 
potash  on  dibromanthracene  tetrabromide. 


NITRO-  AND  AMIDO-COMPOUNDS. 

These  compounds  are  but  little  known ;  dilute,  as  well  as  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  converts  anthracene  into  anthraquinone,  but  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  anthracene  the  fol- 
lowing nitro-compounds  have  been  obtained. 

Bed  Nitro-anthracene  O^HgNOg  is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and 
crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  red  needles.  When  treated  with  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  iso-anthracene  and  amido-anthracene 
Cj^Hg-NHg,  which  is  precipitated  by  alkalis  in  yellow  flakes ;  it  is  a 
very  unstable  body,  turning  rapidly  brown  in  the  air.     It  dissolves 

acids,  but  does  not  form  definite  salts. 

White  Nitro-anthracene  is  more  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the 
red  compound,  and  readily  in  benzene,  from  which  it  crystallizes  in 
colourless  needles. 

Dinitro-anthracene  Ci^HgfNOg)  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol 
and  benzene,  and  sublimes  in  small  colourless  plates. 

Isonitro-anthracene  Ci4Hg.!N"02  has  been  obtained  by  boiling  iso- 
anthracene  with  nitric  acid ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  freely 
in  benzene,  and  sublimes  in  pale-yellow  needles,  melting  at  209°. 


ANTHRACENESULPHONIC  ACIDS. 

Anthracenemonosulphonic  Add  C14HQ.SO3H  is  formed  by  dissolving 
anthracene  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  100° ;  its  lead  salt 
crystallizes  in  yellowish-white  prisms,  having  the  composition 
(Ci^Hg.S03)2Pb.  By  heating  anthracene  with  sulphuric  acid  to  150°, 
the  disulphonic  acid  is  produced, 

Dichloranthracenedisulphonie  Add  Cj4HgCl2(S03H)2  is  obtained  by 
heating  dichloranthracene  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  a  water- 
bath.  It  forms  orange-yellow  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
but  not  in  dilute  acids. 


ANTHRAQUINONE,  OR  OXYANTHRACENE  Cj^HgOs. 

This  compound  is  readily  obtained  by  boiling  anthracene  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate,  or  with  nitric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  from  hot  nitric  acid  in  pale-yellow  needles,  melting  at 
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273"*,  and  subliming,  when  more  strongly  heated,  in  large  yellowish 
needles  or  prisms.  It  is  a  very  stable  body,  resisting  energetically 
the  action  of  oxidizing  agents.  It  differs  from  the  isomeric  phenan- 
threne-quinone  by  not  being  reduced  by  sulphurous  acid,  and  not 
combining  with  acid  sodium  sulphite.  Wlien  heated  with  a  solution  of 
soda  and  zinc-dust  it  dissolves ;  on  adding  an  acid  to  the  solution, 
anthrcJiydroquinone  Ci4Hg(OH)2  is  precipitated  in  yellow  flakes  ;  it 
is  a  very  unstable  compound,  and,  even  in  the  dry  state,  readily- 
oxidized  to  the  quinone.  When  anthraquinone  is  heated  with 
hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus  to  150°,  or  when  its  vapour  is  passed 
over  red-hot  zinc-dust,  it  is  reduced  to  anthracene. 

Anthraquinone  has  been  obtained  synthetically  by  passing  the 
liquid  modilication  of  tolyl-phenyl  ketone  over  heated  lead-oxide : — 

C«H/       >C^,  +  3PbO  =  CeH  / 1  |.  >C«H,  +  3Pb  +  2H,0 

It  is  also  formed  as  a  bye-product  in  preparing  benzopbenone  from 
calcium-benzoate :— 

2C8H5.CO.OH  =  CgH  / 1  I  >CeH,  +  2H,0 

On  the  other  hand,  when  anthraquinone  is  fused  with  caustic 
potash,  it  is  resolved  into  two  molecules  of  benzoic  acid,  and  by- 
heating  it  with  soda-lime  it  yields  benzene : — 

CO 
C8H4<  I  I  >CeH,  +  4NaOH  =  2C6H,  +  2NajC0, 

\J\J 

Paranthraquinone  Cj^HgO^  has  been  obtained  by  oxidizing  chlo- 
rinated anthracene ;  it  sublimes  in  brilliant  red  needles,  and  is  con- 
verted into  common  anthraquinone  by  heating  its  vapour  to  300^ 

Iso-anthraquinon^  Ci^HgO^-  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  iso- 
anthracene,  and  crystallizes  in  beautiful  red  needles,  melting  ,at  235°, 
and  dissolving  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  pure  indigo-blue 
colour. 

Dichloranthraquinone  Cj^HgClgOs  has  been  prepared  by  the  action 
of  chromic  acid  on  tetrachloranthracene ;  it  forms  yellow  needles. 

Dibromanthraquinone  Cj^HgErgOg  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  the  quinone,  as  well  as  by  oxidizing  tetrabromanthracene. 
It  forms  yellow  needles,  subliming  without  decom'position. 

Mononitro-anthraquinone  G^fi^(SO^Oii  is  formed  by  boiling 
anthraquinone  with  ten  parts  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  for  half  an 
hour.  It  is  a  pale-yellow  powder,  subliming  in  delicate  needles, 
melting  at  230°. 
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a  IHnitro-anthraquinone  Ci4Hg(N02)0^'  is  obtained  by  boiling 
anthraquinone  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  or  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids  for  some  hours.  It  is  a  pale-yellow  substance,  sub- 
liming above  250°  in  yellow  needles. 

fi  Dinitro-anthraquinane. — This  body  is  obtained,  but  only  in  a 
small  quantity,  together  with  anthraquinone,  when  anthracene  is 
boiled  with  common  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles, 
and  forms  with  anthracene  a  compound,  crystallizing  from  benzene  in 
splendid  violet  plates.  It  also  combines  with  other  hydrocarbons; 
all  these  compounds  crystallize  well,  and  are  distinguished  by  their 
brilliant  colours. 

Amido-anthraquinone  Gi^^QSH^O'^  has  been  prepared  by  heating 
nitro-anthraquinone  with  a  solution  of  sodium  hydrosulphide.  It  is 
a  bright  brick-red  powder,  melting  at  256°,  and  subliming  in  small 
needles.    It  does  not  appear  to  combine  with  acids. 

IHazo-aTdhraquinone  Nitrate  C^^^jO'^'N'^.lHO^  is  thrown  down  as  a 
pale-red  powder  when  nitrogen  trioxide  is  passed  into  a  solution  of 
the  amide  in  ether-alcohol. 

Biamido-anthraquinone  C^.'H.q{NT3.^2^2' — ^7  heating  a  dinitro* 
anthraquinone  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  stannous  chloride  or 
sodium  hydrosulphide,  it  dissolves  with  a  green  colour,  and  soon  the 
diamido-compound  separates  out  as  a  vermilion-red  colour,  subliming 
in  beautiful  garnet-red  needles  having  a  beetle-green  lustre. 

Anthraquinone-monosulphonic  Acid  01^11.7(80311)0^'  is  formed  by 
heating  anthraquinone  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  250°.  It 
is  more  freely  soluble  in  water  than  in  dilute  acids,  and  crystallizes 
in  yeUow.  plates.  The  barium  salt  (Ci^H^OgSOjgBa  -h  HgO  is  not 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  indistinct  plates.  The  calcium  salt 
(Ci4H702S03)2Ca  is  much  more  freely  soluble,  and  does  not  crystal- 
lize well. 

Anthraquinone-disulphonic  Acid  Cj^^qO'^SO^H^  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  anthracene  in  five  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  at  280°,  It  is 
more  soluble  than  the  monosulphonic  acid,  and  forms  yellow  crystals. 
Its  salts  do  not  crystaUize  well. 

This  acid  is  also  obtained  by  oxidizing  dichlor-  or  dibromanthra- 
cene-disulphonic  acids : — 

Ci,H,Cl2(S08H),  +  0,  =  Ci.HieOKSOjH),  +  CI, 

or  by  heating  dichlor-  or  dibromanthracene  with  sulphuric  acid : — 

Ci.HeClaCSOaH)^  +  SO^H^  -  Ci,H,(02)(S03H)2  +  SO^  +  2HC1 

The  same  acid  has  been  produced  by  heating  anthracene-disulphonic 
acid  with  manganese  dioxide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
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OXYANTHRAQUINONES. 

The  following  phenols  of  anthraquinone  are  known,  and  although 
they  have  not  all  been  obtained  from  anthraquinone,  they  are  deri- 
vatives of  this  body;  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  red-hot  zinc- 
dust  reduces  them  to  anthracene. 

Monoxyanthraquinone  Cj^HyO^COH)  is  produced  by  fusing  the 
monosulphonic  acid  with  caustic  potash.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  readily  in  alcohol,  and  sublimes  in  lemon-yellow  plates. 
It  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a  reddish-yellow  colour ;  the  barium  salt 
crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  microscopic  yellow  needles,  consisting 
of  Gi4Hy(0^')0)2Ba  -h  H^O. 

Morum/anthraquinonesulphonic  Acid  CifiQO'i(pW)SO^Il  is  formed 
when  anthraquinonedisulphonic  acid  is  fused  with  potash  until  the 
blue  mass  which  is  first  formed  assumes  a  violet  tinge.  The  free 
acid  forms  yellow  crystals,  and  forms  two  series  of  salts  ;  those  con- 
taining one  equivalent  of  a  metal  have  a  yellowish-red  colour,  and 
those  with  two  equivalents  are  blue. 


DIOXYANTHRAQUINONES  C^JLqO'^  <  qS  • 

Alizarin. — This  interesting  and  important  compound  exists  in 
madder-root  {Rubia  tindoria)  as  glucoside,  called  ruhianic,  or  rubery- 
thric  acid;  on  boiling  it  with  alkalis  or  acids  it  is  resolved  into 
glucose  and  alizarin.  The  same  decomposition  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  a  ferment  contained  in  the  root,  and  therefore  ground 
madder,  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  years,  contains 
free  alizarin,  which  may  be  extracted  with  ether  or  petroleum-spirit. 

Alizarin  is  produced  artificially  by  fusing  dibromanthraquinone, 
anthraquinonedisulphonic  acid,  dinitro-  or  diamidoquinone  with 
potash  until  the  mass  has  assumed  a  fine  violet  colour : — 

CuHflO'i  I  ^J  +  2K0H  =  Ci^HeOs  {  g|  +  2KBr 

On  dissolving  the  product  in  water,  and  adding  an  acid,  impure 
alizarin  is  obtained  as  a  yeUow  precipitate. 

It  is  also  obtained  by  the  same  reaction,  together  with  anthra- 
quinone, by  using  anthraquinone-monosulphonic  acid. 

Artificial  alizarin  is  now  manufactured  in  considerable  quantity. 

Alizarin  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  yeUowish-red  needles,  contain- 
ing three  molecules  of  water,  which  escape  at  100°.     By  heating  it 
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strongly  it  sublimes  ia  brilliant  red  needles.      It  is   but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  fieely  in  alcobol  and  ether. 

It  dissolves  in  ammonia  with  a  purple  colour,  and  in  potash  or 
soda  it  yields  a  solution  which,  in  transmitted  light,  appears  bluish- 
purple,  and,  in  reflected  light,  pure  blue.  This  solution  gives  a  very 
characteristic  absorption  spectrum  (see  Fig.  14,  No.  4). 


By  adding  barium  chloriJe  to  the  ammoniacal  solution,  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate, consisting  of  CjjHg(0"2)02Ba,  is  obtained ;  calcium  chloride 
yields  ft  similar  compound.  Alum  and  stannic  salts  produce  red 
precipitates  in  the  alkaline  solution,  and  ferric  salts  a  blackish-violet 
one. 

The  property  of  alizarin  to  form  insoluble  coloured  metallic  com- 
pounds is  made  use  of  in  dyeing  and  printing.  To  produce  madder- 
colours  on  calico,  the  desired  pattern  is  printed  on  the  cloth  as 
mordant.  For  pinks  and  reds,  a  solution  of  aluminium  acetate  (red 
liquor),  which  is  thickened  with  gum  or  starch,  is  used;  and  for 
purples  and  blacks,  ferrous  acetate  (iron-liquor)  is  employed,  whilst  a 
mixture  of  the  two  salts  produces  brown  or  chocolate  shades.  The 
mordanted  cloth  is  next  "  i^ed,"  or  hung  up  in  a  warm  airy  room, 
whereby  the  acetic  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  oxides  are  fixed  in  the 
fibre.  The  cloth  is  now  brought  into  the  dye-bath,  consisting  of 
boiling  water  and  old  ground  madder-root ;  the  alizarin  is  gradually 
dissolved  and  absorbed  by  the  oxides. 

Artificial  alizarin  is  chiefly  used  for  "  topical "  printing ;  for  this 
purpose  it  is  printed  together  with  the  mordant  on  the  cloth,  which  is 
then  "steamed"  or  heated  to  100°;  the  alizarin  dissolves  in  the  free 
acetic  acid,  which  soon  volatilizes,  whilst  the  alizarin  combines  with 
the  oxides.  The  colours  thus  produced  are  more  brilliant  than  thos* 
obtained  by  dyeing  with  madder. 

To  dye  "  Turkey-red "  on  cotton,  the  goods  are  mordanted  with 
oxidised  olive-oil  and  alum,  and  then  brought  into  the  dye-bath 
containing  madder-root  or  alizarin ;  the  colour  thus  produced  contains 
fatty  acids  combined  with  alumina  and  alizarin. 

When  an  alkaline  solution  of  alizarin  is  heated  with  tin,  it  becomes 
yellowish-red,  and  contains  tetvoxya-rUhraccne  Ci^Hfl(OH)^,  which  is 
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precipitated  by  acids  in  yellow  flakes ;  it  readily  absorbs  oxygen,  and 
is  reconverted  into  alizarin. 

Methyl-alizarin  Cj^HgO^g-!  op-rr    is  obtained  by  heating  alizarin 

with  methyl  iodide,  potash,  and  methyl  alcohol.  It  forms  long  yellow 
needles,  having  a  reddish  tinge,  and  subliming  in  lustrous  scales. 
It  does  not  dissolve  in  cold  alkalis,  but  hot  potash  dissolves  it  with  a 
bright  cherry-red  colour,  the  compound  G^^QO'^iOGK^OK.  being 
formed,  which  is  also  obtained  in  dark-red  needles  by  adding  alcoholic 
potash  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  methyl-alizarin. 

DiacetyUalizarin  ^i^QO^^iOG^fi^  is  prepared  by  heating  aliza- 
rine with  acetic  anhydride  to  160°.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
pale-yellow  flat  needles  or  plates,  melting  at  160°,  and  is  rapidly  de- 
composed by  hot  alcoholic  potash. 

Antlirajlaviny  or  Anthraflavic  Acid, — This  isomeride  of  alizarin 
occurs  together  with  oxyanthraquinone  and  other  products  in  com- 
mercial artificial  alizarin.  It  sublimes  in  golden-yellow  needles  or 
plates.  The  barium  salt  2G^;H.fi\{0^d)  +  I3H2O  crystallizes  from 
hot  water  in  reddish-brown  needles. 

Diacetyl-anthraflavin  Ci4HgO"2(OC2H30)2  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  acetic  anhydride  on  anthratiavin  at  160°.  It  crystallizes  from 
glacial  acetic  acid  in  beautiful  pale  yellow  plates  or  needles,  melt- 
ing at  228°,  and  is  easily  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash. 

Quinizarin  G^^^O'\{OW}^  is  formed  together  with  hydroquinone- 
phthalein  (page  412),  when  a  mixture  of  hydroqmnone  and  phthalic 
acid  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid: — 

( CO.OH  CO 

C6H,4  +  CeH,(0H)2  =  G.^/  \  \  \G,B.^{0B)^  +  2H2O 

( CO.OH  ^CO^ 

It  crystallizes  from  ether  in  yellowish-red  plates,  and  from  alcohol 
in  deep-red  needles.  It  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a  blue  colour ;  and 
this  solution  gives  with  barium  chloride  a  blue,  and  with  ferric 
chloride  a  brownish-red  precipitate,  and  with  alumina  it  forms  a  red 
lake.  Quinizarin  has  the  greatest  resemblance  to  alizarin,  but  differs 
from  it  by  its  absorption-spectrum,  and  by  the  strong  greenish-yellow 
fluorescence  which  its  solution  in  ether  or  sulphuric  acid  exhibits. 

Chrysophanic  Acid  Oi4HgO"2(OH)2  occurs  in  the  oflBcinal  Ehubarb- 
root  (from  one  or  several  undefined  species  of  Bheum  growing  in 
China  and  Central  Asia),  and  exists  also  in  the  root  of  Btcmex  dbttcst- 
folium,  in  the  lichen  Parmelia  jparietina,  and  in  the  bark  of  Cassia 
hijuga.  It  is  obtained  by  extracting  rhubarb-root  with  ether,  and 
crystallizes  in  tasteless  golden-yellow  needles,  dissolving  in  alkalis 
with  a  deep-red  colour ;  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgnm  this  solu- 
tion becomes  colourless,  but  assumes  again  the  original  colour  in 
contact  with  air.  It  forms,  like  the  other  dioxy-anthraquinones,  a 
diacetyl-compound. 
,    TetTanitrochrysopJia.nic  Acid  Ci4H20"2(]SrOo)4(OH)2,  or    Chrysamic 
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Acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  clirysophanic  acid 
and  on  aloin  (the  bitter  principle  of  aloes).  It  forms  thin,  yellow, 
fern-shaped  crystals,  resembling  lead  iodide,  and  dissolving  sparingly 
in  water  with  a  purple  colour.  Barium  chri/samate  Gi4)S.^0'\(JS0^^ 
OgBa  +  2H2O  is  obtained  in  red  crystals  by  adding  barium  acetate 
and  acetic  acid  lb  a  solution  of  the  potassium  salt.  Lead  chrysamate 
G^^fi'^^i^O^fi^h  +  4H2O  is  produced  in  a  similar  way,  by  using 
lead  acetate,  and  forms  crystals  exhibiting  a  magnificent  bronze 
reflection. 

Hydrochrysamide  C-^^jd\QS^^,^0^{0'E)^. — ^When  chrysamic  acid 
is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide,  it  dissolves  with  a 
deep-blue  colour,  and,  on  cooling,  hydrochrysamide  separates  out  in 
crystals,  having  a  blue  colour  and  copper-red  reflection. 

Frangulic  Acid  C^^fi\{0'K)^  occurs  as  glucoside,  CdXl^A.  frangulin, 
in  the  bark  of  Khamnus  frangula  ;  on  boiling  it  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  splits  up  into  glucose  and  frangulic  acid,  which  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  orange-yellow  needles  or  quadratic  plates,  containing 
one  and  a-half  molecules  of  water.  It  dissolves  in  potash  with  a 
cherry-red  colour,  which  disappears  on  boiling  it  with  zinc-dust,  but 
comes  back  again  in  contact  with  the  air.  Barium  chloride  gives, 
with  the  red  solution,  a  red  precipitate. 

Diacetyl'frangulic  Acid  G^J^QO'\{OG^fi)^  is  formed  by  heating 
frangulic  acid  with  acetyl  chloride.  It  crystallizes  from  boiling 
alcohol  in  small,  yellow,  lustrous  plates,  melting  at  184**. 


(OH 

.  THIOXYANTHRAQUINONES  C.^f>\<  OH 

(oh 

Purpurin  exists  in  the  free  state,  and  as  glucoside,  in  madder-root, 
and  may  be  extracted  by  a  solution  of  alum,  in  which  alizarin  is  in- 
soluble. It  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles,  with  one  molecule  of 
water ;  on  heating,  the  water  is  given  off,  and  purpurin  sublimes  in 
red  needles.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  and  more  freely  in 
alcohol,  with  a  red  colour,  which  on  adding  an  alkali  becomes  darker, 
but  not  purple.  The  calcium  and  barium  salts  are  purple  precipi- 
tates. The  solutions  of  purpurin  give  different  absorption-spectra 
(Fig.  14),  which  enable  us  not  only  to  detect  the  merest  trace  of  pur- 
purin present  in  the  midst  of  a  quantity  of  impurities,  but  also  to 
distinguish  it  from  alizarin,  which  gives  a  totally  different  spectrum. 

Nitric  acid  oxidizes  purpurin  to  oxalic  acid  and  phthalic  acid. 

Munjistin  is  found  together  with  purpurin  in  Munjeet,  or  the 
Indian  madder  {RvMa  Munjista),  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  ether ;  its  ethereal  solution  exhibits  a  fine  fluorescence, 
resembling  that  of  a  solution  of  quinizarin. 

Munjistin  crystallizes  in  yellow  plates,  and  dissolves  in  alkalis 

G  a  2 
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with  a  crimson  colour ;  it  dyes  on  alum-mordant  a  light  orange,  and 

{OH 
O  Pb 
is  an  orange  precipitate. 

AnthrapurpuHn  has  been  found  in  commercial  artificial  alizarin, 
and  is  isolated  by  dissolving  the  crude  colouring^matter  in  dilute 
sodium  carbonate,  and  agitating  the  liquid  with  precipitated  alumina, 
which  combines  with  the  alizarin.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  filtrate,  anthrapurpurin,  mixed  with  anthraflavic  acid,  and  other 
bodies  is  precipitated,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  boiling  with 
alcoholic  soda;  anthrapurpurin  forming  a  soda-compound,  which  is 
with  difficulty  soluble  in  alcohol.  This  is  then  dissolved  in  water, 
and  barium  chloride  added;  a  purple  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
is  washed  and  decomposed  by  an  acid.  It  is  deposited  from  boiling 
acetic  acid  in  small  groups  of  minute  orange-coloured  needles. 

Anthrapurpurin  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a  bluish- violet  colour,  and 
forms  with  alumina  a  red  lake.  It  has  about  the  same  affinity  for 
mordants  as  alizarin,  giving  similar  shades,  but  the  reds  are  much 
purer,  the  purples  more  blue,  and  the  blacks  more  intense.  When 
used  to  dye  Turkey-red,  it  produces  a  brilliant  scarlet,  which  is  of  a 
remarkable  permanence.  Its  alkaline  solution  gives  a  spectrum  re- 
seimbling  that  of  alizarin. 

Didcetylanthrapurpurin  Ci4H50''2(OC2H30)3  is  formed  by  heating 
anthrapurpurin  with  acetic  anhydride  to  160°.  It  crystalUzes  from 
glacial  acetic  acid  in  beautiful  pale-yellow  glistening  scales,  melting 
at  22r. 


(OK 

TETBOXYANTHRAQUmONES  C^^fi''^  <  Q-g- 

(OH 

Anthrachrysone  is  a  derivative  of  a  dioxybenzoic  acid,  and  obtained 
by  heating  this  compound  with  sulphuric  acid  to  140° : — 

^0 
2C,H3(OH)2CO.OH  =  2H2O  +  C,H2(0H) /(  |,>CeH,(OH), 

^00 

It  is  a  golden-yellow  crystalline  powder,  which  is  almost  insoluble 
in  water ;  when  heated  it  gives  off  a  quinone-like  smell,  but  does  not 
melt  at  320°.  On  adding  barium  chloride  to  its  ammoniacal  solution, 
the  salt  Ci4H^O"2(OH)202Ba  crystallizes  out  in  dark-red  needles. 
The  magnesium  and  aluminum  salts  are  amorphous  red  precipitates. 

Anthrachrysone  dyes  on  iron-mordants  a  brown  colour,  and  on 
alumina-mordants  a  colour  like  that  of  alizarin,  but  duller. 

Hufiopin.—WYiQn  narcotine  (see  Opium- alkaloids)  is  oxidized,  it 
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yields  opianic  acid,  and  this  body  is  converted  into  rufiopine  by 
heating  it  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  180** : — 

C  OCH3  CO^ 

20,11  J  COH     +  5H2SO,  =  CeH,(0H)2<  I  I  Xh^COH),  + 
( CO.OH  ^CO'^ 

3CO2  +  5SO2  +  9H2O 

Rufiopin  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  separates  from  it  in 
small  yellow  needles,  and  from  alcohol  in  indistinct  yellowish-red 
crystals.  In  alkalis  it  dissolves  with  a  red  colour,  and  with  ammonia 
it  forms  a  reddish-brown  solution.  Calcium  chloride  gives  with 
these  solutions  a  reddish- violet,  and  barium  chloride  a  violet  precipi- 
tate. On  mordanted  cloth  it  dyes  colours  resembling  those  produced 
by  alizarin. 


HEXOXYANTHKAQUINONE,   OR  RUFIGALLIC   ACID,   C6H20''2(OH)g. 

When  gallic  acid  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  water-bath,  the 
liquid  assumes  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  on  adding  water,  a  red  ciys- 
talline  precipitate  of  rufigallic  acid  is  obtained,  which  on  heating  sub- 
limes in  yellowish-red  needles.  Concentrated  potash  colours  it  blue, 
and  on  addition  of  water  it  dissolves  with  a  violet  colour.  It  dyes 
mordanted  cloth  like  alizarin,  but  the  colours  are  not  very  brilliant. 
By  fusing  it  with  potash  it  is  resolved  into  oxyquinone  and  formic 
acid : — 

CO 
CeH(0H)3<  I  |^CeH(0H)8  +  2K0H  =  2CeH3(OH)02"  +  2C0H.0K 
^CO 

Oxyguinone  forms  microscopic,  pale  yellow  needles ;  on  adding 
ferric  chloride  to  its  aqueous  solution,  it  colours  first  violet  and  then 
bluish-green. 


DIMETHYL-ANTHRACENE   Ci^Hg(CH8)2. 

When  xylyl  chloride  is  heated  with  water  to   210°,   it  yields 

r  0  H  CH 

dimethyl-anthracene  and  the  hydrocarbon  CHo  \  V?^,^^n^^  s  ;  and  the 

latter,  when  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  is  also  converted  into 
dimethyl-anthracene.  These  reactions  are  perfectly  analogous  to  the 
syntheses  of  anthracene  (page  443) : — 
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(l)4CeH,  {  gg3^i  =  (CH3)C«H3<; j.    >C,H3(CH3)  + 

^^2 1  CeH3(CH3),  +  ^^^^ 

AC 
(2)  (CH3)C,H,<       >C,H3(CH3)  = 

(CH3)CeH3<(|     XH3(CH3)  +  2H2 

Dimethyl-antliracene  has  the  greatest  resemblance  to  anthracene ; 
it  melts  at  200"*,  and  sublimes  in  white  plates,  exhibiting  a  bluish- 
violet  fluorescence. 

Anthracenecarhonic  Acid  Ci^Hg-COgH. — ^This  compound  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  anthracene  as  benzoic  acid  to  benzene ;  it  is  pro- 
duced by  heating  anthracene  with  carbonyl  chloride  to  200**  for  ten 
hours,  and  digesting  the  product  with  dilute  sodium  carbonate.  It 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  or  hot  water  in  needles,  melting  at  206°,  but 
being  slowly  resolved  at  the  same  time  into  anthracene  and  carbon 
dioxide ;  this  decomposition  takes  place  quickly  by  heating  it  with 
soda-lime.  A  solution  of  chromic  trioxide  in  acetic  acid  oxidizes  it  to 
anthraquinone : — 

Ci,H,.C02H  +  30  =  Ci^HgOg"  +  COg  +  H^O 


PYRENE    C^gHio. 

When  coal-tar  is  distilled  until  only  coke  is  left  in  the  retort,  a 
yellow  greasy  substance  passes  over  towards  the  end.  By  treating  it 
with  carbon  disulphide,  pyrene  is  dissolved.  It  is  purified  by  recrys- 
tallizing  repeatedly  from  alcohol,  and  then  mixing  its  cold  alcoholic 
solution  with  a  solution  of  picric  acid.  The  red  crystalline  precipitate 
^16^10  -f  0^112(^02)3011  thus  obtained  is  decomposed  with  ammonia, 
and  the  hydrocarbon  crystallized  from  alcohol. 

Pyrene  is  obtained  by  the  slow  evaporation  of  its  solution  in 
rhombic  plates  melting  at  142°. 

Hexahydropyrene  CigH^g  is  produced  by  heating  pyrene  with  strong 
hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus  to  150°.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  needles  or  prisms,  melting  at  127°,  and  does  not  com- 
bine with  picric  acid.  At  a  red  heat  it  decomposes  into  pyrene  and 
hydrogen. 

mtropyrene  C^^^.1^0^  is  readily  formed  by  heating  pyrene  with 
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weak  nitric  £icid.  It  separates  from  an  alcoholic  solution  in  yellow 
needles  or  prisms,  melting  at  142°. 

Dinitropyrene  C^^^^SO^^  is  obtained  when  pyrene  is  boiled  with 
nitric  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1.45.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystal- 
lizes from  acetic  acid  in  slender  yellow  needles. 

Tetranitropyrene  G^^^QSO^^  is  formed  by  the  action  of  boiling 
concentrated  nitric  acid  on  dinitropyrene,  and  crystallizes  from  acetic 
acid  in  glistening  plates  or  needles. 

Bromine-derivatives, — When  pyrene  comes  in  contact  with  cold 
bromine-vapour,  it  is  converted  into  dihromopyrene  dibromide 
CigHgBr^  which  crystallizes  from  nitrobenzene  in  pale  yeUow  needles. 
Trbromopyrene  G^qK^Bt^  is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  a 
solution  of  pyrene  in  carbon  disiilphide ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  disulphide ;  from  boiling  nitrobenzene  it 
crystallizes  in  colourless  needles. 

Fyroquinone  CigHgO^g- — To  prepare  this  compound,  pyrene  is  dis- 
solved in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  solid  chromic  trioxide  is  added  to 
the  solution.  It  crystallizes  in  red  needles  or  prisms,  dissolving  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  brown  colour.  Eed-hot  zinc-dust 
reduces  it  like  other  quinones ;  the  hydrogen  required  for  this  reduc- 
tion being  furnished  by  zinc  hydroxide,  which  is  always  present : — 

0161^802  +  3Zn  +  Zn(0H)2  =  C^^TI^^  +  4ZnO 


CHRySEKE   CirH 


18-^12« 


On  exhausting  the  yellow  body,  which  has  been  mentioned  under 
pyrene,  with  carbon  disulphide,  a  granular  powder,  resembling  flowers 
of  sulphur,  and  consisting  of  impure  chrysene,  is  left  behind.  It  is 
but  sparingly  soluble  in  the  common  solvents,  and  crystallizes  from 
boiling  alcohol  in  rhombic  plates,  melting  at  250°.  With  picric  acid 
it  forms  a  compound,  crystallizing  from  benzene  in  brownish-orange 
needles. 

Nitrochrysene  CigHi^.NOg  is  slowly  formed  when  chrysene  is  boiled 
with  absolute  alcohol  and  nitric  acid ;  it  forms  orange  crystals. 

Tetranitrochrysene  G^^^QSO^^  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydro- 
carbon in  fuming  nitric  acid  as  a  yellow  powder,  which  is  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  most  solvents. 

Chrysoquinone  G-^^-^qO''^  is  produced  by  the  action  of  chromic  tri- 
oxide on  a  solution  of  chrysene  in  acetic  acid.  It  crystallizes  from 
hot  alcohol  in  red  rhombic  prisms  or  plates,  dissolving  in  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  splendid  blue  colour.  On  boiling  it  with  potash 
and  zinc-dust,  a  yellow  solution  is  formed,  from  which  acids  precipi- 
tate chrysohydroquinone  Ci8Hj(j(OH)2  in  nearly  colourless  flakes ;  it  is 
easily  oxidized  again  to  the  quinone. 
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RETENE  CjgH^g. 

This  hydrocarbon  has  been  found  in  wood-tar  from  Finland ;  it 
forms  colourless  crystals,  melting  at  99°.  Chromic  acid  oxidizes  it  to 
acetic  acid,  phthalic  acid,  and  dioxyresistene  CigH^^Og,  a  brick-red 
powder,  possessing  the  properties  of  a  quinone. 


IDRIALENE  C^^Hj^. 


The  mineral  Idrialite,  occurring  in  the  mercury-mines  of  Idria,  is  a 
substance  resembling  coal,  and  contains  idrialene,  which  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  benzene.  Idrialene  forms  small  colourless  plates,  melting 
above  285°,  and  dissolving  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  blue 
colour.  Chromic  acid  converts  it  into  Idriaquinone  C22Hi20"2,  a  red 
crystalline  solid,  dissolving  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  brown  colour. 

Idrialene  is  the  last  member  of  a  series  of  hydrocarbons,  which  are 
derived  from  benzene  by  the  successive  addition  of  C^Hg.  Their 
chemical  properties  show  that  they  must  have  a  very  similar  consti- 
tution, and  consist  of  closed  chains  of  carbon-atoms;  for  oxidizing 
agents  do  not  convert  them  into  acids,  like  the  homologues  of  benzene, 
but  into  quinones.     The  following  belong  to  this  series : — 

Benzene    .     .     C^Hg 

Naphthalene .     C^^Hg 

Phenanthrene  )  p  tt 
Anthracene      j     ^^    ^^ 

Chrysene  .     .     C^gHig 

Idrialene  .     .     CggH^^ 

Pyrene  does  not  belong  to  this  group,  but  it  also  contains  a  closed 
chain  of  carbon-atoms.  It  is  isomeric  with  diphenyl-diethine  ;  both 
hydrocarbons  contain,  of  all  known  definite  carbon-compounds,  rela- 
tively the  largest  amount  of  carbon,  viz.,  95  per  cent.,  or  even  more 
than  anthracite. 


ON   THE    CONNECTION    EXISTING   BETWEEN    THE   COLOUR    AND 
MOLECULAR   CONSTITUTION    OF   CARBON-COMPOUNDS. 

The  great  majority  of  carbon-compounds  is  colourless  ;  among  the 
aromatic  compounds,  however,  a  number  of  bodies  is  found,  having 
the  characteristic  colours,  or  possessing  the  property  of  reflecting  only 
certain  rays  of  light. 
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These  coloured  compounds  have  one  property  in  common  :  they  all 
combine  with  nascent  hydrogen,  whereby  colourless  bodies  are  pro- 
duced. This  proves  that  they  contain  certain  atoms  more  closely 
combined  than  is  necessary  for  keeping  the  molecule  together,  and 
therefore  this  closer  combination  must  be  the  cause  of  the  colouration. 

Thus  the  quinones  of  benzene  and  naphthalene  have  either  a  yellow 
or  green  colour,  while  the  oxyquinones  of  anthracene  (alizarin,  &c.) 
are  mostly  red.  They  combine  with  hydrogen,  forming  colourless 
hydroquinones,  and  colourless  compounds  are  also  produced  by  com- 
bining the  two  atoms  of  oxygen  with  acid  or  alcohol-radicals.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  combination  of  the  oxygen-atoms  is  the  cause 
of  the  colour  : — 


Quinone 
(yellow). 


Qainhy  drone 
(greeu). 


PH   /O^  p„   fO-OCeH,.OH 

^e"^*  I  0  -^  "^e^i*  I  0  -  OCeH^.OH 


Hydroquinone 
(colouriess). 

pxr     (OH 

^«***  \  OH 


Azo-compounds  have  either  a  red  or  blue  colour,  and  yield,  by 
reduction,  colourless  hydrazo-compounds ;  their  colour  is,  therefore, 
due  to  the  double  linking  of  the  nitrogen-atoms : — 


Azobenzeao 
(red). 

N-CeH, 

.li 
N-C,H, 

ludigotin 
(blue). 

N— CeH,.CO.CH 

II  I! 

N— CeH^.CO.CII 

Macrdala-red. 

N-CioH, 


Hydrazobenzene 
(colourless). 

HN-CeH, 
HN-C,H, 

Hydro-indigotin 
(colourless). 

HN— OeH,.CO.CH 


N-C,oHe.NH(C,,H,) 


HN— CeH^.C0.CH 

Azodiphenyl-blue. 

N-CA 

11 
N-CeH,.NH(CeH.) 


Similar  relations  exist  undoubtedly  between  rosaniline  and  leucani- 
ne,  and  between  the  phenol  colours  and  their  products  of  reduction. 


DESTRUCTIVE   DISTILLATION. 


When  non- volatile  carbon-compounds  are  heated,  they  undergo  de- 
composition, and  are  resolved  into  different  products,  varying  with  the 
nature  of  the  substance  as  well  as  with  the  mode  of  heating. 

The  destructive  or  dry  distillation  of  coal,  bituminous  shale,  wood, 
peat,  &c.,  is  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  illuminating  gas, 
as  well  as  the  liquid  and  solid  products. 
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Crude  coal-gas  contains  hydrogen,  marsh-gas,  and  other  parafl&ns, 
defines,  acetylene,  vapour  of  benzene,  and  other  volatile  hydro- 
carbons, carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide,  carbon  disulphide,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  &c. 

The  liquid  products  separate,  on  standing,  into  two  layers.  The 
aqueous  solution  obtained  from  coal  contains  chiefly  ammonia,  whilst 
that  from  wood  contains  methyl  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and  other  fatty 
acids^  methyl  acetate,  dimethyl  ketone,  dimethylacetal,  &c. 

The  composition  of  the  dark  oily  layer,  or  tar,  is  very  varying  and 
complicated  The  following  bodies  have  been  found  in  different  kinds 
of  tar: — 

(1.)  Parafl&ns  occur  chiefly  in  tar  which  has  been  obtained  from 
bodies  containing  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  hydrogen,  such  as 
cannel  and  boghead-coal. 

(2.)  defines  exist  also  principally  in  the  same  kinds  of  tar. 

(3.)  Hydrocarbon  of  the  acetylene-series. 

(4.)  Benzene  and  methylated  benzenes. 

(5.)  Naphthalene,  acenaphthene,  phenanthrene,  anthracene,  pyrene, 
chrysene,  retene. 

(6.)  Phenol,  cresol,  and  homologues. 

Wood-tar  contains  also  pyrocatechin  and  homologues,  as  well  as 
their  methyl-ethers  (creosote). 

(7.)  Aniline,  toluidine,  and  homologous  bases. 

(8.)  Picoline  and  leucoline-bases. 

The  formation  of  these  different  bodies  is  partly  explained  by  the 
following  observations. 

When  a  carbon-compound  burns  in  a  limited  supply  of  air,  there  is 
always  some  acetylene  formed,  and  such  an  incomplete  combustion 
takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  dry  distillation.  On  exposing 
acetylene  to  a  dull-red  heat  it  undergoes  polymerization,  and  yields 
benzene,  styrolene,  and  other  products,  among  which  hydrogen  and 
naphthalene  have  been  observed. 

At  a  bright-red  heat,  acetylene  is  resolved  into  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon, but  at  the  time  some  marsh-gas,  ethene  and  naphthalene  are 
produced. 

Acetylene  and  hydrogen  combine  at  a  dull-red  heat  with  the  forma- 
lion  of  ethane  and  ethene. 

When  benzene  is  exposed  to  a  bright-red  heat  it  yields  diphenyl, 
diphenyl-benzene,  and  other  hydrocarbons. 

Toluene  produces,  under  the  same  conditions,  marsh-gas,  benzene, 
naphthalene,  anthracene,  &c. 

The  xylenes  and  pseudocumene  yield  sunilar  products,  and  the 
different  hydrocarbons  thus  formed  undergo  further  transformations 
by  acting  on  each  other  at  a  high  temperature. 
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GLUCOSIDES. 

Nearly  all  plants  contain  peculiar  compounds,  which  have  the  pro- 
perty in  common  to  be  resolved  into  a  sugar,  and  other  compounds,  by 
'  the  action  of  acids,  alkalis,  or  ferments.  Some  of  these  glucosides 
occur  also  in  the  animal  kingdojn. 

The  chemical  character  of  these  bodies  shows  that  they  are  com- 
pound ethers  of  sugar  or  of  bodies  nearly  related  to  them,  such  as 
gum,  starch,  &c. 

The  number  of  glucosides  known  is  very  large,  and  most  of  them 
yield  products  of  decomposition  belonging  to  the  aromatic  group. 
We  can  describe  here  only  those  of  more  importance. 

Myronic  Acid  d^^^^hjdy^, — The  potassium-salt  of  this  acid  exists 
in  the  seed  of  the  black  mustard,  and  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
crushed  seeds  with  alcohol,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  water. 
It  crystallizes  in  silky  needles ;  on  boiling  it  with  baryta-water,  or  by 
the  action  of  a  ferment  called  myrosin,  which  is  contained  in  the 
seed,  it  splits  up  into  mustard-oil,  glucose,  and  acid  potassium  sul- 
phate : — 

C^oHigKNS^Oio  =  C,H,NS  +  C,U,fi,  +  HKSO, 

The  free  myronic  acid,  which  has  been  prepared  by  decomposing 
the  potassium-salt  with  tartaric  acid,  is  a  very  unstable  compound. 

When  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  potassium-salt,  a 
white  precipitate  consisting  of  C^HgNAggS^O^  is  formed,  and  glucose 
remains  in  solution.  Hydrogen  sulphide  decomposes  this  salt  into 
sulphur,  silver  sulphide,  sulphuric  acid,  and  crotonitrile : — 

C.H^NAggSgO,  +  HgS  =  S  +  AggS  +  H^SO,  +  C,H,N 


GLUCOSIDES  OF  THE  AROMATIC   GROUP. 

Aitiygdalin  G^^'SO^^  occurs  in  the  kernels  of  cherries,  plums, 
apricots,  &c.,  and  in  large  quantity  in  bitter  almonds  and  the  leaves 
of  the  common  laurel ;  it  exists  also  in  the  leaves  of  the  bird-cheriy 
{Prunvs  Padus)  and  the  sprouts  and  bark  of  the  mountain-ash,  and 
in  other  plants  belonging  to  the  family  of  Drujpacece  and  Amygdalece. 

To  prepare  it,  the  paste  of  bitter  almonds,  from  which  the  oil  has 
been  expressed,  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol,  the  solution  con- 
centrated, and  the  amygdalin  precipitated  by  adding  ether.  It  is 
thus  obtained  in  pearly  scales,  crystallizing  from  water  in  transparent 
prisms  with  three  molecules  of  water. 

When  amygdalin  is  treated  with  dilute  acids,  or  when  emulsin  (the 
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ferment  of  bitter  almonds)  .is  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  it  splits 
up  into  prussic  acid,  benzaldehyde,  and  glucose : — 

CNJ 

Emulsin  loses  its  active  properties  when  heated  to  100° ;  therefore 
in  preparing  oil  of  bitter  almonds  the  paste  must  be  mixed  with  cold 
water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  before  it  is  distilled. 

Salicin  G^^^fi^  is  found  in  the  young  bark  of  several  species  of 
willow  and  poplar,  and  in  castoreum  (the  preputial  follicles  of  the 
beaver).  It  is  obtained  by  exhausting  the  bark  with  boiling  water, 
and  digesting  the  concentrated  solution  with  lead  oxide,  to  remove 
gum,  tannic  acid,  &c.  After  filtering,  the  liquid  is  treated  with 
hydrogen  sulpfiide,  and  the  clear  solution  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistency of  a  syrup.  On  standing,  salicin  crystallizes  out  in  colour- 
less prisms,  melting  at  198°,  and  possessing  a  bitter  taste. 

By  the  action  of  emulsin  or  saliva  on  its  aqueous  solution  it  is  re- 
solved into  glucose  and  saligenin,  or  salicyl  alcohol : — 

CaH/oi^CH^  }  0  +  H,0  =  CeH,,Oe  +  C«H,(OH)CH,.OH 

Chromic  acid-solution  oxidizes  it  to  salicylaldehyde,  formic  acid 
and  carbon  dioxide. 

Populin  CgoHggOg  -f  2H2O  occurs  with  salicin  in  the  barks  and 
leaves  of  the  aspen,  and  is  separated  from  salicin  by  precipitating  it 
with  potassium  carbonate  from  the  aqueous  solution.  It  crystallizes 
in  small  prisms  having  a  sweet  taste.  Boiling  baryta- water  resolves 
it  into  salicin  and  benzoic  acid  : — 


C,H,(0C,H,0)CH2 1  ^  +  ^2^      C,H,(OH)CH,  J  ^ 


+  C,H,0 


6^2 


Populin  has  been  produced  artificially  by  the  action  of  benzoyl 
chloride  on  salicin. 

Helicin  G^^^fi^j  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  salicin  with  dilute  nitric 
acid.  It  is  a  crystalline  substance,  having  a  sUghtly  bitter  taste.  By 
treating  it  with  emulsin  or  dilute  acids  it  yields  glucose  and  salicyl- 
aldehyde : — 

CeH,(0H'b0  }  0  +  H.0  =  CeH,,Oe  +  C«H,(0H)C01I 

Arhutin  G^^^fi,^  exists  in  the  leaves  of  the  bearberry  {Arbutus 
Vra-ursi),  from  which  it  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  salicin  from 
willow-bark.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  needles 
having  a  bitter  taste.  Emulsin  or  dilute  acids  decompose  it  into 
lucose  and  hydroquinone  : — • 


«T 


Cgrf 
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Jo^S)  }  0  +  H,0  =  CeH,30«  +  C«H,(OH), 


Concentrated  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  dinitro-arbutin,  which  by 
boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  dinitrohydro- 
quinone. 

Phlorizin  G^^^^q  +  SHgO  occurs  in  the  root-bark  of  the  apple, 
pear,  plum,  aud  cherry-tree,  and  is  obtained  by  exhausting  the  bark 
with  hot  dilute  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  from  boiling  water  in  silky 
needles,  possessing  a  bitter  taste.  On  heating  it  loses  water  and  melts 
at  108^  On  boiling  it  with  dilute  acids  it  splits  up  into  glucose  and 
phloretin : — 


^^21^24010  +  2H2O  =  CgHigOg  +  C15H12O 


6 


Phloretin  G^^^fi^  forms  crystalline  scales ;  boiling  alkalis  decom- 
pose it  into  phloretic  acid  CgH^(OH)C3H502  (page  395)  and  phloro- 
glucin  C,H3(OH)3  (page  344). 

Phlorizin  has  therefore  the  foUowinsr  constitution  : — 


CflH^iO, 


'6^11^5     0 

U«H3(0H) 
CeH,(0H)C2H,.C0  \  0 


jEsculin  C21H24O13  exists  in  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut  and 
other  trees  of  the  genera  jSsculus  and  Pavia,  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  and  more  freely  in  hot  water,  and  crystallizes  in  colourless 
needles  having  a  bitter  taste.  Its  aqueous  solution,  even  if  very 
dilute,  exhibits  a  beautiful  sky-blue  fluorescence.  By  boiling  dilute 
acids  or  emulsin  it  is  decomposed  into  glucose  and  aesculetin : — 

j^sculetin  CgH-O^  is  also  found  in  the  free  state  in  the  bark  of  the 
horse-chestnut.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  needles 
having  a  bitter  taste.  Boiling  potash  decomposes  it  into  formic  acid, 
oxalic  acid,  and  protocatechuic  acid  CgH3(OH)2C02H. 

Quercitrin  C33H30O7  is  the  colouring  matter  of  "  quercitron  "  (the 
bark  of  Querctts  tinctoria),  and  occurs  also  in  the  flowers  of  the  horse- 
chestnut.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  small  yellow 
crystals.  By  boiling  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  isodulcite 
(page  280)  and  quercetin, 

Quercetin,  or  Flavin  C27H28O12,  exists  also  in  the  free  state  in  the 
common  heather,  in  tea,  and  the  root-bark  of  several  trees.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  sublimes  in  yellow  needles.  When  it 
is  heated  with  caustic  potash  different  products  are  formed,  among 
which  have  been  found  phloroglucin,  protocatechuic  acid,  and  qnerci-' 
meric  acid  CH3(0H) (00311)2,  which  crystallizes  in  thick  prisms,  and 
gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  bluish-black  colour. 

The  following  compounds  have  great  resemblance  to  quercitrin; 
they  yield  as  products   of   decomposition   quercetin  and  peculiar 
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sugars,  which  are  difTerent  from  isodulcite.  Rutin  exists  in  capers 
and  the  common  rue ;  Melin  is  the  colouring  matter  of  Persian  berries, 
and  Robinin  occurs  in  Rdbinia  jpsevd'acacia. 

Carminic  Acid  CiyH^gOj^j  is  found  in  cochineal  and  in  the  flowers 
of  Monarda  dMyma,  It  is  prepared  by  exhausting  cochineal  with 
boiling  water,  and  precipitating  the  solution  with  lead  acetate.  The 
precipitate  is  well  washed,  and  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide; 
on  evaporating  the  filtrate  at  a  low  temperature,  carminic  acid  is  ob- 
tained as  an  amorphous  brownish-purple  mass.  Its  salts  are  purple 
or  red;  the  splendid  pigment  "carmine"  is  the  aluminium-com- 
pound. 

When  carminic  acid  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  is  re- 
solved into  a  non-fermentable  sugar  and  carmin-red  C11H12O7,  which 
is  a  weak  acid,  and  dissolves  in  water  with  a  red  colour. 

When  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  carminic  acid  yields  oxalic 

acid  and  nitrococcusic,  or  trinitrocresotic  acid  GqCNO^)^!!.^  pr^Vr 

+  HgO,  crystallizing  in  large  silvery  plates,  and  forming  very  explo- 
sive salts.  On  heating  it  with  water  to  180°  it  is  resolved  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  trinitrocresol,  which  is  identical  with  that  obtained  from 
coal  tar-cresol. 

By  fusing  carminic  acid  with  potash  it  yields  acetic,  oxalic,  and 
succinic  acids  and  coccinin  C^^HigOg,  a  yellow  crystalline  body. 

Ruficocdn  CigHj^jOg  is  obtained  by  heating  carminic  acid  (or  car- 
mine) with  sulphuric  acid  to  140''.  It  is  a  red  crystalline  powder, 
which,  when  heated  with  water  under  pressure,  is  converted  into 
orange-red  needles,  and  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a  red  colour.  By 
heating  it  with  zinc-dust  the  hydrocarbon  OigHig  is  obtained,  sub- 
liming in  white  plates,  melting  at  IBS'*,  and  yielding  by  oxidation  a 
yellowish-white  quinone.     This  hydrocarbon  is  probably  a  derivative 

CH. 
of  anthracene,  having  the  constitution  0^^^^  \ 

Rvficarmin  C^gHigOg  has  been  produced  by  heating  carmine  with 

water  to  200°.  It  is  a  carmine-red  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water  but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol. 

Indican  CggHggNgOg^  occurs  in  all  the  plants  yielding  indigo,  and 
sometimes  in  urine,  and  forms  a  pale-brown  syrupy  liquid,  having  a 
bitter  taste.  By  the  action  of  ferments  or  dilute  acids  it  is  decom- 
posed into  indigotin,  a  kind  of  sugar,  and  other  products. 

FraTigulin  G^^<J^^q  is  prepared  by  exhausting  the  bark  of 
Rhamnus  frangula  with  alcohol.  It  is  a  lemon-yellow  crystalline 
powder,  which  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  an  intense  cherry-red  colour, 
and  is  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  resolved  into  glucose  and  frangulic 
acid  (page  451)  : — 

^20^20^10  =  ^14^804  +  CgHigOg 

Ruhianic  Acid,  or  Ruherythric  Acid  Q^^^O^^  exists  in  the  fresh 
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madder-root  and  in  Morinda  citrifolia.  It  is  obtained  by  exhausting 
the  root  with  water,  and  adding  lead  acetate  to  the  solution  to  pre- 
cipitate several  acids  and  other  bodies.  The  filtrate  gives  with  basic 
lead  acetate  a  precipitate  of  lead  rubianate,  which  is  decomposed  by 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  crystallizes  in  silky  yellow  needles  ;  by  boil- 
ing it  with  dilute  alkalis  or  acids  it  is  resolved  into  alizarin  and 
glucose.  The  same  decomposition  is  caused  by  the  action  of  a 
ferment,  which  is  contained  in  the  root,  and  has  been  called  eryth- 
rozyme : — 


TANNIC   ACIDS. 

These  compounds  form  a  group  of  bodies  which  are  widely  diffused 
through  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  axe  soluble  in  water,  and  have 
an  acid  reaction  and  a  very  astringent  taste.  With  ferric  chloride 
they  yield  bluish-black  or  green  precipitates,  and  with  gelatin  they 
form  an  insoluble  compound.  They  also  combine  with  animal  skin, 
which  thereby  acquires  the  property  of  resisting  putrefaction.  For 
these  reasons  tannic  acids  or  the  materials  in  which  they  occur  are 
largely  employed  in  the  preparation  of  leather,  ink,  in  dyeing  and 
printing,  &c. 

Tannin,  or  Gallotannic  Add,  occurs  in  quantity  in  nutgalls,  and 
exists  also  in  sumach  {Rhus  coriaria)  and  some  other  plants.  To  pre- 
pare it,  powdered  nutgalls  are  exhausted  with  commercial  ether ;  the 
solution  soon  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  one  consisting 
chiefly  of  ether,  and  the  lower  one  of  a  syrupy  solution  of  tannin  in 
water,  containing  some  ether.  On  evaporation,  tannin  is  left  behind 
as  an  amorphous,  porous,  and  friable  mass.  It  is  freely  soluble  in 
water,  less  in  alcohol,  and  only  sparingly  in  ether.  With  ferric  salts 
it  gives  a  bluish-black  precipitate,  and  with  tartar-emetic  a  white  one. 
It  precipitates  also  the  solutions  of  most  alkaloids,  of  starch,  gelatin, 
albumen,  &c. 

When  tannin  is  boiled  with  a  dilute  mineral  acid  it  assimilates 
water,  and  yields  gallic  acid  and  glucose.  The  same  decomposition 
takes  place  when  powdered  nutgalls  are  moistened  with  water  and 
exposed  to  the  air. 

The  formation  of  gallic  acid  is  generally  explained  by  the  equa- 
tion : — 

C27H22O17  +  ^H^O  =  CeH^^Oe  +  ZG,nfi, 

Eecent  researches  have  however  shown  that  commercial  tannin  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  digallic  acid  (page  373),  which  by  the  as- 
similation of  water  is  also  converted  into  gallic  acid.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  tannin  contains  a  glucoside  of 
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gallic  acid  or  digallic  acid,  because  sugar  has  been  obtained  from  it, 
and  alcoholis  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  nutgalls. 

Caffeetannic  Acid  CigH^gOg  exists  in  coffee  and  Paraguay  tea  ;  it  is 
a  yellow  brittle  mass,  which  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  gelatin, 
and  gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  green  precipitate.  On  boiling  it  with 
potash  it  yields  a  sugar  and  cafifeic  acid  CgH3(OH)2C2H[2.C02H 
(page  397). 

Quinotannic  Add  is  a  substance  resembling  tannin,  and  exists  in 
combination  with  quinine  and  other  alkaloids  in  Cinchona-barks.  It 
gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  green  precipitate,  and  on  boiling  it  with 
an  acid  it  yields  a  sugar  and  cinchona-red  CggHggOi^,  which  also 
occurs  in  the  free  state  in  the  barks ;  it  is  a  brownish-red  amorphous . 
body,  having  acid  properties.  By  fusing  it  with  potash  it  yields 
acetic  acid  and  protocatechuic  acid. 

Quercotannic  Acid  is  found  in  the  bark  of  the  oak,  and  forms  a 
yellowish-brown  mass,  which  precipitates  ferric  salts  deep-blue,  and  is 
resolved  by  boiling  dilute  acids  into  a  sugar  and  amorphous  quercus- 
red ;  on  fusing  this  body  with  potash,  phloroglucin  and  protocatechuic 
acid  are  produced. 

Similar  tannic  acids  occur  in  the  roots  of  Tormentilla  offidnalis, 
Krameria  triandra,  and  Aspidium  Filix-mas.  They  are  resolved  by 
dilute  acids  into  sugars  and  red  amorphous  bodies,  yielding,  by  fusing 
with  potash,  phloroglucin  and  protocatechuic  acid. 

Catechutannic  Acid  is  a  body  resembling  tannin,  and  is  contained 
in  "  catechu,"  a  brown  extract  which  is  prepared  in  India  from  Acacio. 
Catechu  and  other  trees.  It  precipitates  gelatin  and  yields  a  dirty- 
green  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride.  Catechu  contains,  besides  this 
acid,  a  crystalline  body  called  catechin  Cj^H^gOg,  which  exists  in 
larger  quantity  in  the  catechu  from  Nauclea  Gambir.  It  colours  ferric 
salts  green,  and  reduces  the  solutions  of  the  noble  metals.  When 
heated  it  yields  pyrocatechin,  and  when  fused  with  potash  it  is  de- 
composed into  phloroglucin  and  pyrocatechuic  acid. 

Kinotannic  Acid  forms  the  principal  constituent  of  "  kino,"  a  red- 
dish-brown extract,  which  is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  Pterocarpus 
erinaceits  and  Coccoloba  uvifera.  It  gives  with  ferric  salts  a  green 
precipitate,  and  yields  phloroglucin  when  it  is  fused  with  potash. 

Moritannic  Acid,  or  Maclurin  C^gHigOg  -h  HgO,  is  the  colouring 
matter  of  "  fustic,"  or  the  wood  of  Moms  tinctoria,  and  separates  from 
a  hot  aqueous  solution  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder.  It  colours 
ferric  salts  green,  and  is  resolved  by  potash  into  phloroglucin  and 
protocatechuic  acid. 

Fustic  contains  also  morin  G^^fi^,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallizes  in  pale  yellow  needles.  By  the  action  of 
sodium -amalgam  and  water  it  is  converted  into  phloroglucin. 

C,2HgO,  +  H2O  -h  H2  =  2CeH,03 

Scoparin  C21H22O10  exists  in  the  common  broom  (Spariium  sco- 
parium),  and  separates   from  alcohol  in  small   colourless   crystals. 
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which  dissolve  in  alkalis  with  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  on 
boiUng  this  solution  down,  phloroglucin  and  protocatechuic  acid  are 
produced. 


GLUCOSIDES  YIELDING  PRODUCTS  OF  UNKNOWN*  CONSTITUTION. 

Fraxin  CggHg^Og  is  found  in  the  bark  of  the  ash  and  horse  chest- 
nut-tree, and  forms  colourless  needles,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  yield  a  fluorescent  solution.  Dilute  acids  resolve  it  into 
sugar  and  crystalline  Fraxetin  CjoHgOg. 

Pinipicrin  CggHggOj^  is  contained  in  the  bark  and  needles  of  Pinus 
sylvestris  and  of  Thuja  ocddentalis.  It  is  a  yellow,  amorphous,  bitter 
powder,  which  by  dilute  boiling  sulphuric  acid  is  resolved  into  sugar 
and  ericinol  Ci^H^gO,  a  pale  yellow  oil  possessing  a  strong  aromatic 
smell,  and  which  is  also  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  of  Ledum 
palvstre,  Bhododendron  ferrv^iTieum,  Calluna  vulgaris,  and  other 
Ericacece  with  water. 

Convolvulin  CgiHg^Ojg  is  the  active  principle  of  jalap,  and  forms  a 
resinous  mass,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  alkalis ;  the  latter 
solution  contains  bibasic  convolvulic  acid  G^^H^fi^^,  an  amorphous, 
sour  substance,  which  is  soluble  in  water.  These  two  compounds  are 
converted  by  the  action  of  acids  or  emulsin  into  sugar  and  convol- 
vulinol  C13H24O3,  which  combines  with  alkalis,  forming  monobasic 
eonvolvulinolic  acid  CigHg^O^  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallizes  in  small  needles.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  ipomic  acid 
CjQHjgO^. 

Jalapin  Cg^Hg^Oig  is  a  homologue  of  convolvulin,  and  exists  in  the 
jalap  from  Convolvulus  orizabensis.  It  has  great  resemblance  to  con- 
volvulin, yielding  sugar  and  jalapinol  CigHg^Og,  which  by  alkalis  is 
converted  into  jala/pinolic  acid  Ci^HggO^  and  by  nitric  acid  into 
ipomic  acid. 

Similar  resinous  glucosides  exist  in  other  plants  of  the  same 
order ;  the  root  of  Iponuea  Turpethum  contains  twpcthin,  and  that  of 
Convolvulus  Scammonia  a  compound  called  "^cammonin, 

Hellehordn  G^^Jd^  is  contained  in  the  root  of  the  Christmas-rose 
{Helleborus  niger).  It  crystallizes  from  water  in  small  needles,  and  is 
a  narcotic  poison.  With  dilute  acids  it  yields  sugar  and  amorphous 
helleboretin  G^^^ifis- 

Helleborin  CggH^Og  is  found  together  with  some  helleborein  in  the 
root  of  Helleborus  viridis.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  forms  glisten- 
ing needles.  It  is  a  powerful  poison,  and  by  boiling  it  with  an  acid 
is  resolved  into  sugar  and  amorphous  Jielleboresin  Cg^HggO^. 

Saponin  CggHg^O^g  is  contained  in  the  root  of  Saponaria.  officinalis, 

Oypsophila  Struthiumiy  Agrostema  Githago,  and  different  species  of 

Lychnis,  in  Polygala  Senega,  in  the  seeds  of  the  horse-chestnut,  and 

many  other  plants.      It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  having  a 

G  H  H 
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sweetish  astringent  taste.  Its  dust  produces  violent  sneezing,  and  its 
aqueous  solution,  when  shaken,  froths  like  a  soap- solution.  Fuming 
hydrochloric  acid  resolves  it  into  an  amorphous  sugar  and  sapogenin 

Caincin  C^^H^Oig  is  found  in  the  cainca-root  (Ghiococca  racemosa), 
and  crystallizes  in  slender  prisms.  Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it 
into  sugar  and  caxncetin  C22H3^03,  which  when  fused  with  potash  is 
resolved  into  butyric  acid  and  calncigenin  C^^Hg^Og. 

Chinovin  Cg^H^gOg  has  been  found  in  China  nova  and  other  cin- 
chona-barks. It  is  an  amorphous  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  by  boiling  it  with  an  acid  yields  mannitane  and  chinovic 
a^id  CgiHggO^,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  and  forms  a  white  crystalline  powder.  It  is  a  bibasic 
acid,  and  apparently  homologous  with  the  phthalic  acids. 

Glycyrrhidn,  or  Liqiwrice-sugar  Cg^Hg^Og,  is  the  sweet  principle 
contained  in  the  root  of  the  common  liquorice,  and  is  prepared  by 
precipitating  an  aqueous  infusion  of  the  root  with  basic  lead  acetate, 
and  decomposing  the  washed  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  It 
is  a  yellowish  amorphous  powder,  having  a  sweet  and  acrid  taste. 
When  boiled  with  a  dilute  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  sugar  and  resinous 
glycyrretin, 

Baphnin  ^zi^zfivd  +  ^HgO  is  found  in  the  bark  of  the  mezereon 
and  other  species  of  Daphne.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
and  crystallizes  from  a  boiling  solution  in  colourless  prisms.  Dilute 
acids  decompose  it  into  sugar  and  daphnetin  CjgH^^Og. 

Digitalin  is  a  most  violent  poison,  existing  in  the  common  foxglove, 
and  forms  an  amorphous  powder  having  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  Its 
composition  is  not  known ;  acids  resolve  it  into  sugar,  and  amorphous 
digitalretin, 

Antiarin  is  the  active  principle  of  the  arrow-poison  of  Java,  which 
is  prepared  from  the  milky  juice  of  Antiaris  toxicaria.  It  forms 
colourless  crystals,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  has  not 
been  analyzed ;  acids  convert  it  into  sugar  and  a  resinous  substance. 

Cyclamin  G^j^^fiio  occurs  in  the  tubers  of  Cyclamen  europceum^ 
and  is  resolved  into  sugar  and  cyclamiretin  Cj^Hj^Oq. 

Ononin  Cg^jHg^Ojg  is  contained  in  the  root  of  Ononis  spinosa,  and  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  into  sugar  and  formmuitin 
C24H22O7,  which  by  alkalis  is  resolved  into  ononetin  G^fi^O^  and 
formic  acid. 

Cpniferin  occurs  in  the  cambial  liquid  of  the  Conifer(By  and  has 
been  resolved  into  sugar  and  a  resin. 

Menyanthin,  which  is  found  in  Menyanthes  trifoliatay  yields  with 
acids  sugar  and  menyanthol  CgHgO,  which  is  a  liquid  resembling  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  is  oxidized  to  an  acid 
of  unknown  composition. 

Polychr&iU  C^gH^O^g  is  the  colouring  matter  of  saffron,  and  forms 
an  amorphous,  deliquescent,  ruby-red  mass.  When  boUed  with  a 
dilute  acid  it  yields  sugar,  crocin,  and  a  volatile  oiL    Crocin  Cj^HjgOg 
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k  a  red  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  alkalis.  The  volatile  yellow  oil  has  the  compositioii  Ci^HigO, 
and  smells  strongly  like  safiPron. 


ANIMAL  GLUCOSIDES. 

Chitin  CgHj^NOg  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  horny  cover  of 
beetles  and  crustaceans.  To  prepare  it,  the  wing-cases  of  the  cock- 
chafer are  exhausted  successively  with  boiling  water,  dilute  potash, 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Chitin  is  left  behind  as 
a  colourless,  translucent  mass.  With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it 
forms  a  colourless  solution,  which,  when  diluted  with  water  and 
boiled,  contains  ammonia,  a  fermentable  sugar,  and  other  products. 

Cerebrin  G^^H^ISO^  is  a  constituent  of  the  braiuj  and  prepared  by 
exhausting  brain  with  boiling  water,  which  removes  inosite,  volatile 
fatty  acids,  lactic  acids,  creatine,  uric  acid,  and  other  bodies.  The 
residue  is  then  treated  with  boiling  ether,  which  dissolves  cholesterin, 
lecithin,  and  cerebrin,  which  latter,  being  insoluble  in  cold  ether, 
separates  out  on  cooling.  It  is  a  light,  amorphous  powder,  without 
taste  or  smell ;  with  boiling  water  it  forms  a  gelatinous  mass,  and 
boiling  dilute  acids  convert  it  into  sugar  and  other  unknown  bodies. 


ARTIFICIAL  BASES  FROM   VARIOUS   SOURCES. 
BASES   FROM  ANIMAL  OIL. 

Pyridine   .  .  .  C^  Hg  N"  Parvoline .  .  .  C^  H^jN 

PicoHne    .  .  .  Cg  H^  N"  Coridine    .  .  .  Ci^HisN 

Lutidine    .  .  .  Cy  Hg  N  Rubidine  .  .  .  CiiH^yN 

Oollidine  .  .  .  Cg  Hj^N"  Viridine    .  .  .  CigHiaN" 

These  bases  occur  in  "Dippel's  oil"  (Oleum  animale  Dippelii), 
which  is  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  bones  and  other  animal 
matter,  and  occur  also  in  coal-tar.  They  differ  from  the  isomeric 
aromatic  amido-compounds  by  being  tertiary  bases,  which  combine 
with  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicals  to  form  compound  ammonium 
iodides.  Their  hydrochlorides  yield  with  the  chloride  of  gold  and 
platinum  double  salts  which  readily  crystallize. 

Pyridine  C5H5N  exists  also  in  the  products  of  combustion  of 
tobacco ;  it  is  a  limpid  liquid,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  possesses  a 
strong  and  persistent  odour,  and  boils  at  117°.  It  is  also  produced, 
but  in  a  small  quantity  only,  by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  amido-azonaphthalene  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  tin  and  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  on  amyl  nitrate  :— 

C.HiilSrO,  =  SHgO  +  C5H5N  .     , 

H  H  2 
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It  forms  a  sulphonic  acid  with  faming  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  add- 
ing potash  to  a  solution  of  pjrridine-ethylammonium  hydroxide  a  red 
body  is  gradually  formed,  dyeing  a  beautiful  red  shade  on  silk. 

Sodium  converts  pyridine  into  bases  which  are  richer  in  hydrogen, 
and  into  dipyridine  C-^q^^^^,  which  forms  colourless  crystals  melting 
at  108°.  It  yields  crystaJlizable  salts,  and  is  not  acted  on  by  concen- 
trated nitric  acid. 

Picoline  CgH^N  is  a  liquid  resembling  pyridine,  and  boiling  at  135°. 
It  has  been  obtained  artificially  by  the  dry  distillation  of  acrolein- 
ammonia : — 

CeH^NO  =  CeHyN  +  HgO 

and  by  heating  propenyl  tribromide  with  alcoholic  ammonia ;  first 
dimonobromallylamine  is  formed,  which  by  the  further  action  of  am- 
monia is  converted  into  picoline  ; — 

CeH^Br^N  =  CgH^N  +  2HBr 

Luiidine  CyHgN"  is  a  liquid  resembling  picoline,  and  boils  at  154°. 

Collidine  CgHuNg  is  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  176°,  and  possessing 
a  powerful  odour.  It  has  been  produced  artificially  by  heating  alde- 
hyde-ammonia with  absolute  alcohol  to  130°.  In  this  reaction  the 
acetaldehyde  is  probably  first  converted  into  crotonaldehyde,  which  is 
then  transformed  into  collidine : — 

2C^Hg02  +  NH3  =  CgHiilsr  +  2H2O 

The  same  base  has  been  obtained  by  heating  ethidene  dibromide 
with  aqueous  ammonia  to  160°. 

The  other  bases  belonging  to  this  group  are  also  liquids  possessing 
a  strong  odour ;  their  constitution  is  not  definitely  known,  but  they 
contain  the  nitrogen  only  combined  with  carbon,  and  the  carbon- 
atoms  probably  linked  together  in  a  closed  chain ;  this  appears  the 
more  probable  as  pyridine  has  been  obtained  from  naphthalene,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  first  member  appears  to  be  the  following : — 

CH 

II        I 
HC      CH 

\^ 

N 


BASES  CONTAINED  IN  COAL-TAR. 

Leucoline  .    .     .  C,  H,N  Ciyptidine     .    •  CiiH,iN 

Indolme    .     .     .  G^^^^ 
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BASES  FORMED  BY  THE  DESTRUCTIVE  DISTILLATION   OF   ALKALOIDS. 

Chinoline  .    .  .  C^  H^  N"  Pentahiroline     .  C^gHigN 

Lepidine  .    .  .  Ci^H^  N"  Isoline  ....  Ci^Hi^NT 

Dispoline  .    .  .  Ci^H^N"  Ettidine    .    .     .  CigHi^N" 

Tetrahiroline .  .  CigH^gNT  Validine    .    .    .  C^gHgiN" 

Chinoline  C^H^N  has  been  produced  by  distilling  quinine,  cin- 
chonine,  strychnine,  and  other  alkaloids  with  potash.  It  is  a  colour- 
less liquid,  possessing  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  and  boiling  at  220°. 
Its  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  well.  Fuming  sulphuric 
acid  converts  it  into  chinolinesulphonic  acid  CgH^KSOgH,  forming 
hard,  shining  crystals,  and  yielding  an  amorphous  barium  salt,  which 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  When  bromine-vapour  comes  in  con- 
tact with  chinoline  it  is  converted  into  tribromoehinoline  C^H^BrgN, 
crystallizing  in  soft  silky  needles. 

Cyanine  CggHggNgl. — This  beautiful  compound  is  produced  by 
treating  chiTwline-amyla^nmonium  iodide  (CgH7.C5Hji)NI  with  caustic 
potash.  It  crystallizes  in  brilliant  plates  having  a  beetle-green  lustre, 
and  dissolving  in  alcohol  with  a  magnificent  blue  colour.  On  dissolv- 
ing it  in  hot  hydriodic  acid  a  colourless  solution  is  obtained,  which  on 
cooling  deposits  yellow  needles,  containing  CggHg^Ngl  +  IH.  With 
other  acids  it  forms  similar  compounds,  which  are  decomposed  by 
boiling  water  into  free  acid  and  the  coloured  salt. 

The  homologues  of  chinoline  are  capable  of  producing  similar  blue 
compounds.  A  mixture  of  the  chinoline  and  lepidine-compound  was 
some  time  ago  used  for  dyeing  on  silk  a  pure  and  •  rich  blue,  but  its 
use  has  been  abandoned,  on  account  of  it  being  rapidly  acted  upon  by 
light  and  destroyed. 

Leucoline  was  formerly  believed  to  be  identical  with  chinoline,  from 
which  it  differs  by  boiling  at  238°,  and  not  yielding  a  blue  colour 
with  amyl  iodide  and  potash. 

Chinoline  has  a  great  resemblance  with  pyridine,  and  stands  pro- 
bably in  the  same  relation  to  this  base  as  naphthalene  to  benzene, 
and  its  constitution  would  therefore  be : — 

HC        OH 

/  X/  X 
HO        0        OH 


i: 


HO        C        CH 

N"     c: 
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NATURAL   BASES   OR  ALKALOIDS. 

Many  plants,  and  principally  those  of  medical  or  poisonous  pro- 
perties, contain  basic  compounds  which  are  called  alJcal&ids,  They 
contain  nitrogen,  and  a  few  of  them  are  volatile,  and  have  great 
resemblance  with  compound  ammonias  ;  the  majority,  however,  have 
a  more  complicated  "constitution,  and  are  decomposed  by  heat. 

Most  of  them  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  freely  in  alcohol ; 
the  solutions  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  usually  an  intensely- 
bitter  taste.  They  combine,  like  ammonia,  with  acids,  forming  crys- 
tallizable  salts,  which  are  more  freely  soluble  than  the  bases.  Their 
hydrochlorides  form,  with  the  chlorides  of  gold,  platinum,  mercury, 
&c.,  crystalline  double  salts. 

Most  alkaloids  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  tannin,  the 
double  iodides  of  potassium,  and  mercury,  cadmium  and  bismuth, 
phosphomolybdic  acid,  phosphoantimonic  acid,  metatungstic  acid, 
picric  acid,  and  a  aolution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide.  By  treating 
these  precipitates  with  an  alkali,  the  bases  are  set  free,  and  the  above 
reactions  are  therefore  frequently  made  use  of  in  the  preparation  or 
detection  of  alkaloids. 


VOLATILE  ALKALOXDS. 

Conine  CgH^gN  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  true  hemlock  (Coniuvi 
maculatum),  principally  in  the  seeds,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by 
distilling  them  with  dilute  soda-solution.  The  distillate  is  neutralized 
with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  a  syrup,  and 
then  distilled  with  concentrated  soda. 

Conine  is  an  oily  liquid  having  the  specific  gravity  0'89,  boiling  at 
163°'5,  and  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right.  It  pos- 
sesses a  nauseous  and  sharp  taste  and  disagreeable  smell;  it  dis- 
solves to  some  extent  in  cold  water,  and  this  solution  becomes  turbid 
on  heating  it  gently,  conine  being  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  warm 
water.  When  in  contact  with  air,  it  colours  brown,  and  is  slowly  de- 
composed with  the  formation  of  ammonia ;  the  solutions  of  its  salts 
undergo  a  similar  change.  On  oxidation  it  yields  butyric  acid,  and 
when  nitrogen  trioxide  is  passed  into  it,  a  yellow  thick  liquid  is 
formed,  which  by  water  is  decomposed  into  nitric  acid  and  azocony- 
drine  C8H^g(N0)N,  a  pale  yellow  oil,  which  is  reconverted  into  conine 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen : — 

C3HieCN0)N-  +  2H2  =  CgHi^NT  +  H^O  +  NH3 

When  azoconydrine  is  heated  with  phosphorus  pentoxide,  it  is  re- 
solved into  water,  nitrogen,  and  conylene  G^^^  which  is  a  homologue 
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of  acetylene ;  it  is  a  very  refractive  liquid,  boiling  at  126^  and  form- 
ing with  bromine  conylene  dihromide  CgHj^Brg,  a  heavy  oil,  possessing 
a  disagreeable,  pungent  smell.  Conylene  is  the  dyad  radical  of 
Conine  CgH^L^-NH. 

MethylconiTie  CgHi^.IfCHg  occurs  sometimes  in  hemlock,  and  is 
readily  prepared  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  conine.  It  has 
great  resemblance  to  conine,  and  combines  with  methyl  iodide,  fonn- 
ing  crystalline  conine-methylammonium  iodide  ^{^''^^^^{GH^^l, 
which  by  the  action  of  moist  silver  oxide  is  converted  into  the 
caustic  and  alkaline  hydroxide. 

Conydrine  CgH^yON  exists  also  in  hemlock,  and  forms  colourless, 
iridescent  plates.  It  melts  at  120°*6,  boUs  at  225°,  and  sublimes 
readily  at  a  lower  temperature.  When  heated  with  phosphonis 
pentoxide  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  conine.  It  forms  crystalline 
salts,  and  is  not  acted  upon  by  nitrogen  trioxide.  By  treating  it  with 
ethyl  iodide  it  forms  conydrine-diethylamine  hydriodide  N(C8Hj50) 
(^225)2.111. 

Taraconine  CgHi^N". — This  isomeride  of  conine  has  been  produced 
synthetically  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  butyraldehyde, 
which  thereby  is  converted  into  dibutyraldine  CigH^^ON,  which  is 
isomeric  with  conydrine,  and  is  by  distillation  resolved  into  water 
and  paraconine. 

Paraconine  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  160°  to  170° ;  its  odour  and  taste 
resembling  those  of  conine,  and  its  aqueous  solution  becomes  turbid 
on  heating.  Like  conine,  it  is  a  powerful  narcotic  poison,  but  differs 
from  it  by  being  a  tertiary  base  and  possessing  no  rotatory  power. 

The  constitution  of  these  different  compounds  may  be  explained  by 
the  following  formulae  : — 

Conine.  Paraconine. 

cH.cHii.cH2.cH8  CH.CH2.CH2.CH3 


CH.CH2.CH2.CH=NH  KCH=CH.CHj.CH3 

* 

Conydrine.  Dibutyraldin. 

CH.CH2.CH2.CH8  HO.CH.CH2.CH2.CH8 


CH.CH2.CH2.CH<(5g  HN. 


\y 


H=CH.CIl.oCH 


2^-^^8 


Nicotine  Ci^Hi^Ng  odours  in  the  seeds  and  leaves  of  different  kinds 
of  tobacco.  The  common  sorts  contain  about  8  per  cent,  and 
Havanna  tobacco  only  2  per  cent.  To  prepare  nicotine,  the  leaves 
are  exhausted  with  very  dilute,  warm  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  concen- 
trated solution  distilled  with  potash.  The  distillate  is  shaken  with 
ether,  which  dissolves  the  nicotine ;  on  evaporation  it  is  obtained  as 
an  oil,  which  is  purified  by  distilling  it  over  lime  in  a  current  of 

hydrogen. 

Nicotine  is  a  colourless  oil,  possessing  a  faint  smell  of  tobacco  in 
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the  cold,  but  od  beating  it  becomes  nauseous  and  pungent.  It  has 
the  specific  gravity  1048  at  0°,  and  boila  under  decomposition  at 
250°,  but  volatilizes  without  change  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  at  about 
180°.   It  is  a  bi-acid  base,  forming  aalta  which  do  not  crystallize  well. 

Nicotine  is  a  tertiary  amine,  and  forms  with  ethyl  iodide  the  ciys- 
toUiae  nicotine-ethj/lammanium  di-wdide  Ng(CioH^J(CjH5)^Ij,  which 
with  moist  silver  oxide  yields  the  caustic  and  strongly  alkaline 
hydroxide. 

It  Qombines  with  bromine,  forming  the  compound  CjoHj^Br^NyBrH, 
which  crystallizes  in  light-red  prisms,  and  is  converted  by  boiling 
water  into  dibromonicotine  hydrobromide  CjuHj^BrgNj-BrH ;  by  de- 
composing this  compound  with  ammonia,  dibromonwotine  is  obtained, 
crystallizing  from  hot  water  in  long  colourless  needles. 

Nicotinic  Add  CjoHgNjOj  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  nicotine  with 
fuming  nitric  acid  or  chromic  acid  solntion.  It  forms  colourless 
crystals,  which  can  be  sublimed,  and  possesses  a  strongly  acid  taata 
It  forms  not  only  metalHc  salts,  but  combines,  Uke  an  amido-com- 
pound,  with  strong  acida.  The  hydrochloride  2Cj|jH3N20g  -|-  3HG1 
forms  colourless  prisms,  and  gives  with  platiuic  chloride  a  double  salt 
4C^(,H3N"30j  +  6HC1  +  3PtCl^  +  SH^O,  crystaUizing  in  beautiful 
orange-red,  oblique  prisma.  On  distilling  the  calcium  salt  with  lime, 
nitrogen  is  given  off  and  jiyridine  distils  over. 


ALKALOIDS  OCCURRING   IN  OPIUM. 

Opium  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  capaulEe  of  the  poppy 
{Papaver  somniferum),  and  prepared  in  large  quantity  in  Asia  Minor, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  India,  and  Southern  Germany.  It  is  a  very  compli- 
cated substance,  containing  a  number  of  alkaloids  in  combination  with 
meconic  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  gummy  and  resinous  matters,  caout- 
chouc, &c, 

The  beat  opium  from  Smyrna  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  mor- 
phine.    The  following  opium-alkaloids  are  known : — 


Morphine 
Oxymorphine 
Codeine  . 
Thebaine  , 
Codamine 
Lauiianine 
Protopine  . 
Papaverine 


Meconidine  . 

Laudanosine  . 
Ehteadine 

Cryptopine  . 

Narcotine .  , 

Lanthopine  . 

Narceine  .  . 


Of  these  compounds  only  morphine  and  narcotine  exist  in  larger 
quantities.  Opium  is  a  most  valuable  medicine ;  when  given  in  a 
small  dose  it  acts  as  a  sedative  and  anodyne,  and  produces  a  quiet 
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sleep,  although  it  increases  the  rapidity  and  fulness  of  the  pulse.  In 
larger  doses  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison,  producing  intense  sleepiness, 
stupefaction,  and  death. 

.  The  most  violent  poison  is  thebaine ;  then  in  succession  less,  nar- 
ceine,  papaverine,  codeine,  morphine,  and  narcotine. 

Morphine  is  i)repared  on  the  large  scale  by  exhausting  opium  with 
a  small  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  adding  calcium  chloride  to  the 
solution ;  a  precipitate  of  calcium  meconate  and  sulphate  is  obtained, 
and  the  solution  contains  the  hydrochlorides  of  the  bases.  On  leav- 
ing the  concentrated  solution  to  stand,  the  salts  of  morphine,  codeine, 
and  oxymorphine  crystallize  out,  and  are  separated  by  adding  ammonia 
to  their  aqueous  solution,  by  which  only  morphine  is  precipitated. 

Morphine  Ci^H^gNOg  +  HgO  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  shining 
prisms,  dissolving  in  1000  parts  of  cold  and  500  parts  of  boiling 
water ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform,  but  dissolves  in 
caustic  alkalis.  When  heated,  it  loses  the  water  of  crystallization 
and  melts,  forming  a  colourless  liquid,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a 
crystalline  mass. 

•  Morphine  Hydrochloride  017113^9X03.0111  +  SH^O  dissolves  freely  in 
alcohol  and  boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  in  thin  prisms. 

Morphine  Sulphate  2(C^^JI^qN 0^)80^11^  +  SHgO  is  a  similar  body. 
Morphine  Acetate  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  crystallize 
well. 

When  morphine  is  heated  with  potash,  it  yields  methylamine.  By 
adding  ferric  chloride  a  solution  of  a  neutral  salt  of  morphine  of  a 
deep-blue  colour  is  produced,  and  a  solution  of  molybdic  acid  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  gives  with  dry  morphine,  or  one  of  its  salts, 
a  magnificent  violet  colour,  which  in  the  air  first  turns  into  a  greenish- 
brown,  and  then  becomes  deep-blue.  Morphine  decomposes  iodic 
acid,  iodine  being  set  free,  which  can  easily  be  recognised  by  starch- 
paste.  When  morphine  is  heated  with  strong  sulphmic  acid  to  100"*, 
and  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  is  added,  the  liquid  assumes  a  deep  blood- 
red  colour. 

Morphine  and  its  salts  are  much  used  in  medicine ;  they  act  more 
agreeably  than  opium,  and  are  less  exciting,  and  less  liable  to  produce 
nausea  or  headache. 

Apomorphine  G^^'R^^j'SO^^  is  produced  by  heating  morphine  with  a 
large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  for  some  hours  to  150*^ : — 

Oi,H,9N03  =  O^^Hi^NO^  +  H^O 

By  decomposing  its  hydrochloride  with  acid  sodium  carbonate,  the 
free  base  is  obtained  as  a  white  amorphous  powder,  which  in  the  air 
rapidly  turns  green.  It  is  more  freely  soluble  in  water  and  ether 
than  morphine ;  the  green  oxidized  apomorphine  dissolves  in  ether 
with  a  splendid  dark-pink,  and  in  chloroform  with  a  violet  colour. 

The  physiological  action  of  apomorphine  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  morphine;  a  very  small  dose  of  the  hydrochloride  produces 
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speedy  vomiting  and  considerable  depression,  but  this  soon  passes  off 
without  leaving  any  ill  effects. 

Oxymorphine,  or  Fseudomorphine  Cj^HigNO^,  does  not  always  occur 
in  opium,  and  is  obtained  by  heating  morphine  hydrochloride  with 
silver  nitrite.  It  is  a  white  powder,  which  gives  reactions  similar  to 
those  of  morphine. 

Codeine^  or  Methyl-morphine  C^^Il^^(CM^^O^,  is  precipitated  from 
the  concentrated  ammoniacal  solution  by  caustic  soda ;  it  is  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  ammonia,  and  boiling  water,  and  crystallizes 
in  large  transpai-ent  octahedrons.     It  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

When  heated  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  water-bath, 
it  is  converted  into  chlorocodide : — 

CigH^iNOa  +  HCl  =  C^sHgoCmOg  +  HgO 

Chlorocodide  is  obtained  by  adding  an  alkali  to  the  solution  of  the 
hydrochloride  as  a  snow-white  mass,  which  readily  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  On  heating  the  hydi'oehloride  with  water  to  140°,  codeine 
is  reproduced : — 

HgO  +  CiyHiy(CH3)Cl]Sr02  =  HCl  +  G^^B:^^(GB^){0B)1^0^ 

When  chlorocodide  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  under  pressure 
it  is  resolved  into  methyl  chloride  and  apomorphine  : — 

Ci7Hi7(CH3)ClN"02  =  Ci7Hiy]Sr02  +  CH3CI 

Narcotine  C^^^^{GK^^O^  is  partly  left  behind  in  the  "  marc,"  or 
insoluble  portion  of  opium,  from  which  it  is  extracted  with  acetic 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  small,  glistening,  white  prisms,  melting  at 
170°,  and  is  tasteless  and  almost  insoluble  in  water.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  acids,  but  does  not  form  well-defined  salts. 

When  narcotine  is  heated  with  water  to  250°,  it  yields  trimethyl- 
amine,  and  by  heating  it  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid  it  is  resolved 
into  three  molecules  of  methyl  iodide  and  a  new  base  called  nomaco- 
tine  CipH^yNOy.  Products  standing  intermediate  between  this  com- 
pound are  formed  by  heating  narcotine  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the 
first  product  being  dimethyl-nornacotine  G^^^^((uS.^^O^,  which  by 
the  further  action  of  the  acid  is  transformed  into  methyl-nornacotine 
Ci»H,,(CH3)N0,. 

Above  200°  narcotine  is  resolved  into  meconin  and  cotarnine,  and 
oxidizing  agents  convert  it  into  cotarnine  and  opianic  acid. 

Cotarnine  Ci2lIj3N03  is  a  base  crystallizing  from  hot  water  in 
colourless  prisms.  By  the  continued  action  of  hot  dilute  nitric  acid 
it  yields  methylamine  and  cotarnic  acid  CijHigOg,  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  apophyllenic  acid  CgH^NO^  which 
forms  large  colourless  crystals. 

Meconine  Ci^Hj^O^  occurs  also  in  the  free  state  in  opium,  and  crys- 
tallizes from  hot  water  in  brilliant  prisms  melting  at  110°.  It  has 
the  properties  of  an  alcohol,  and  forms  compound  ethers. 

Opianic  Acid  G^^^qO^  forms  thin  prisms,  which  are  not  freely 
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soluble  in  water.  It  has  the  properties  of  an  aldehyde,  and  yields  on 
oxidation  hemipinic  add  C^QlL^fio,  which  is  also  obtained  together 
with  meconin  when  opianic  acid  is  heated  with  potash-solution. 

Hemvpinic  Acid  C^qH.^qOq  crystallizes  in  large  four-sided  prisms, 
which  melt  at  180°,  and  sublime  without  decomposition.  By  heating 
it  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  it  yields  oxalic  acid,  methyl 
iodide,  and  two  isomeric  acids  Ci^Hi^Og. 

Opinic  Acid  crystaUizes  from  hot  water  in  brilliant  prisms,  and 
gives  with  ferric  chloride  a  lilac  colour. 

Isopinic  Acid  forms  small  warty  needles,  dissolving  more  freely 
than  opinio  acid,  and  yielding  a  deep-blue  colour  with  ferric  chloride. 

Thebmne  G^^^O^  crystallizes  from  dilute  alcohol  in  plates  re- 
sembling benzoic  acid,  and  from  strong  alcohol  in  thick  prisms,  melt- 
ing at  193°.  ^  It  is  a  strong  base  and  a  violent  poison,  producing  tetanus. 
In  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves  with  a  blood- red  colour. 

By  heating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  converted  into  thebenine 
hydrochloride,  crystallizing  in  large  laminae  having  a  bitter  taste,  and 
consisting  of  CjgHgiN'Og.ClH  +  SllgO.  On  adding  normal  sodium 
sulphide  to  its  solution,  thebenine  is  obtained  as  a  white  flocculent 
precipitate,  which  rapidly  oxidizes  in  the  air.  It  is  isomeric  with 
chebaine,  but  differs  from  it,  by  dissolving  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a 
splendid  blue  colour. 

Codamine  CgoHggNO^  crystallizes  from  benzene  in  small  prisms 
melting  at  126°,  and  giving  with  ferric  chloride  or  concentrated 
nitric  acid  a  deep-green  solution. 

Zaudanine  Cg^jHggNO^  forms  small  prisms  melting  at  166° ;  it  gives 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid  an  orange-red  solution,  and  with  ferric 
chloride  an  emerald-green  colour. 

Protojpine  CgoHjgNOg  forms  small  prisms  melting  at  202° ;  it  gives 
no  colour  with  ferric  chloride,  and  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  contain- 
ing ferric  sulphate  with  a  dark-violet  colour. 

Papaverine  OgiHgiNO^  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  colourless  prisms, 
dissolving  in  hot  sulphuric  acid  with  a  dark-violet  colour ;  on  adding 
water  to  this  solution  brown  amorphous  flakes  separate  out,  dissolving 
in  alkalis  with  a  splendid  purple  colour. 

Nitropapaverine  G^ficJ^O^^O^  -{■  HgO  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  strong  nitric  acid  on  papaverine,  and  crystallizes  in  yellowish 
needles.     It  is  a  base  forming  crystalline  salts. 

Meconidi7ie  CgiHggNO^  is  an  amorphous  mass  which  is  soluble  in 
caustic  potash.  It  forms  amorphous  unstable  salts,  and  dissolves  in 
sulphuric  acid  with  an  olive-green  colour. 

Laudanosins  G^^^ISO^  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  crystallizes 
from  benzene  in  beautiful  white  needles  melting  at  89°.  It  dissolves 
in  sulphuric  acid  containing  ferric  sulphate  with  a  brownish-red 
colour,  which  on  heating  first  becomes  green  and  then  dark-violet. 

Bhoeadine  CgiHgiNOg  exists  in  Papaver  Rhceas,  and  also  sometimes 
in  opium.  It  is  a  tasteless  crystalline  powder,  and  has  no  poisonous 
properties. 
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Cryptopine  CgjHggNOg  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  short,  hexagonal 
prisms,  melting  at  217**.  Its  salts  taste  bitter  and  cooling  like  pepper- 
mint. In  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves  with  a  deep- violet 
colour. 

Nitrocryptopine  C^^^(SO^'SOr^  is  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute 
nitric  acid  crystallizing  from  alcohol  in  pale-yellow  plates,  which  are 
coloured  blood-red  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Lanthopine  G^L^O^  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
crystallizes  from  chloroform  in  white  prisms.  It  dissolves  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  with  a  pale-violet  colour,  which  turns  dark- 
brown  on  heating. 

Narceine  CggHg^NOg  is  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  forms 
colourless  crystals;  when  given  in  a  small  dose  it  produces  quiet 
sleep.     Iodine  colours  its  solution  blue,  like  starch-paste. 


ALKALOIDS  OCCUREING  IN  STRYOHNOS-SPECIES. 

The  seeds  of  Strychnos  Mtx-vomica  and  Strychnos  Ignativs  contain 
two  very  poisonous  bases. 

Strychnine  C^^^jd^,  —  The  St.  Ignatius-beans  contain  about 
1*5  per  cent,  of  this  base,  which,  however,  is  generally  obtained  from 
nux  vomica.  These  very  tough  seeds  are  softened  by  boiling  them 
with  alcohol,  powdered,  and  exhausted  with  boiling  dilute  alcohol. 
The  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  and  lead  acetate  added  to  the  residue, 
which  precipitates  foreign  matters.  The  filtrate,  after  being  freed  from 
lead,  is  concentrated,  and  the  alkaloids  precipitated  with  magnesia. 
The  precipitate,  after  standing  for  some  days,  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
and  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohoL  On  cooling,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  strychnine  crystallizes  out ;  the  mother-liquor  is  neutralized  with 
nitric  acid  and  concentrated.  On  leaving  it  to  stand,  strychnine 
nitrate  crystallizes  out,  and  is  purified  by  recrystallization. 

Strychnine  crystallizes  in  brilliant  rhombic  prisms,  possessing  such 
an  intensely  bitter  taste  that  it  is  even  perceptible  in  a  solution 
of  one  part  of  the  base  in  one  million  parts  of  water.  In  water  it 
dissolves  but  sparingly,  more  readily  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  very  freely 
in  chloroform ;  in  ether  and  absolute  alcohol  it  is  insolubla  It  forms 
soluble  and  crystallizable  salts,  having  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  and 
being,  like  the  base  itself,  fearful  poisons,  producing  in  a  small  dose 
tetanus  and  death.  The  antidotes  are  morphine,  atropine,  and  chloral 
hydrate. 

The  least  trace  of  strychnine  can  be  readily  identified  by  moisten- 
ing it  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  a  crystal  of 
potassium  dichromate,  when  a  deep-purple  colour  is  produced,  chang- 
ing soon  into  red  and  yellow.  Another  very  delicate  test  is  to  inject 
a  small  quantity  of  a  very  dilute  solution  under  the  skin  of  a  frog ; 
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tetanic  convulsions  will  soon  set  in,  and,  if  the  dose  was  not  large 
enough  to  kill  the  frog,  will  last  for  hours. 

Strychnine  is  a  monacid  tertiary  base ;  strychnine-^riethylamnionium 
iodide  (N2(C2iH2202)CH3l  is  a  crystalline  solid,  and  readily  decom- 
posed by  treating  it  with  silver  oxide  and  water ;  the  hydroxide  has 
not  bitter  taste,  nor  does  it,  or  its  salts,  act  as  poison  when  taken  in- 
ternally, but  when  injected  under  the  skin  it  produce^  paralysis  like 
curarine  (see  below). 

On  adding  a  solution  of  strychnine  to  alcoholic,  yellow  am- 
monium sulphide,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  orange-red 
needles  having  the  composition  C21H22N2O2  +  HgSg.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  hydrogen  trisulphide  HgSg  sepa- 
rates out  as  a  colourless  oily  liquid. 

Brudne  G^2,e^j<y^  -f  4H2O  occurs  together  with  strychnine  in 
the  seeds  of  Strychnos  Nux-vomica,  and  alone  in  the  bark  of  this 
tree  {false  Angostura-hark).  It  is  prepared  from  the  mother-liquor  of 
strychnine  nitrate,  by  precipitating  it  with  ammonia,  and  crystallizing 
the  base  from  alcohol  It  forms  colourless  prisms,  which  lose  their 
water  of  crystallization  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

It  is  more  soluble  than  strychnine,  and  has  a  bitter  taste;  its 
poisonous  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  strychnine,  but  it  acts  less 
violently.  With  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  red  solution  which  becomes 
yellow  on  heating,  and  when  now  stannous  chloride  is  added  the 
liquid  assumes  a  deep-violet  colour. 

When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  it  yields 
methyl  alcohol,  and  concentrated  nitric  acid,  converts  it  into  methyl 
nitrate,  oxalic  acid,  and  cacoteline  C2oH22(N02)2N205,  a  weak  base, 
forming  yellow  crystals. 

Brucine  is  a  tertiary  base ;  the  salts  of  brucine-methylammonium 
act  like  the  corresponding  compounds  of  strychnine,  but  less 
enei^etically. 

Curarine  G^^'R^^'S  is  the  active  principle  of  the  South  American 
arrow-poison,  which  is  prepared  from  the  milky  juice  of  different 
species  of  strychnos.  It  forms  colourless  crystals,  having  a  very 
bitter  taste.  When  one  milligram  is  injected  under  the  skin  of  a 
rabbit,  paralysis  very  soon  sets  in,  and  the  animal  dies. 


ALKALOIDS  OCCURRING  IN  QINCHONA-BARKS. 

The  barks  of  different  species  of  Cinchona,  which  are  indigenous  to 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  and  are  also  cultivated  in  India  and 
Java,  contain  a  number  of  bases  in  combination  with  quinic  acid. 
The  following  have  been  isolated  : — 

Quinine   .     .  .  C20H24N2O2  Cinchonidine     .  C20H24N2O 

Conquinine  .  .  C20H24N2O2  Pay  tine    ,     ,     .  C21H24N2O2 

Quinamine  .  .  C20H26N2O2  Paricine  ...  — 

Cinchonine  .  .  Cj^Hg^NgO 
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The  most  important  of  these  is  quinine,  which  always  occurs 
together  with  cinchonine.  The  yellow  bark  (Cinchona  Calysaya)  con- 
tains 2  to  3  per  cent,  of  quinine,  and  0*2  to  03  of  cinchonine ;  while 
the  pale  bark  {Oinchona  Condaminea)  contains  about  0*8  of  quinine, 
and  2  of  cinchonine,  and  the  red  bark  {Cinchona  sucdruhra),  about 
2  of  quinine  and  1  of  cinchonine. 

Quinine  G^i^iS^^  +  HgO. — For  the  preparation  of  this  com- 
pound the  yellow  or  red  bark  is  chiefly  used.  It  is  treated  with 
very  dilute,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  with 
sodium  carbonate.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  and  after  being  dried, 
exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol  The  liquid  is  neutralized  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off;  from  the  residual  liquid, 
impure  quinine  sulphate  crystallizes  out,  which  is  purified  by  dis- 
solving it  again  in  alcohol,  adding  animal  charcoal  to  decolorize  the 
solution,  and  crystallizing  the  sulphate  by  concentrating  the  liquid. 

Ammonia  precipitates  quinine  as  a  powder,  which  dissolves  in 
900  parts  of  cold  water,  and  is  tolerably  soluble  in  ether,  and  freely  in 
alcohol,  crystallizing  from  these  solutions  as  a  powder,  and  from 
chloroform  in  distinct  prisms. 

Quinine  is  a  tertiary  base,  and  forms  several  series  of  salts,  those 
containing  one  equivalent  of  an  acid  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
while  those  containing  more  than  one  equivalent  are  readily  soluble, 
and  form  highly  fluorescent  solutions,  the  reflected  light  being  of  a 
sky-blue  colour.    Quinine  and  its  salts  have  an  intensely  bitter  taste. 

Ba^c  Quinine  Sulphate  2{G^^^^^0^^0^^  +  SHgO  is  manu- 
factured on  a  very  large  scale,  and  crystallizes  in  long  brilliant 
needles,  which  soon  lose  some  water,  and  form  a  very  light  crystal- 
line powder.  It  dissolves  in  780  parts  of  cold  water,  and  more  readily 
in  alcohol,  and  in  boiling  water. 

Normal  Quinine  Sulphate  CgoHg^NgOg-SO^Hg  +  THgO  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  basic  salt  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  forms  trans- 
parent four-sided  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  11  parts  of  cold  water. 

Acid  Quinine  Sulphate  C20H24N2O2.2SO4H2  +  THgO  forms  soft 
white  prisms,  and  is  freely  soluble  in  water  ;  its  solution  exhibits  a 
splendid  fluorescence. 

When  the  basic  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  a  solution 
of  iodine  is  added,  large  thin  plates  separate  out,  consisting  of 
C20H24N2O2.SO4H2.I2 ;  they  appear  almost  colourless  by  transmitted 
light,  but  show  by  reflection  a  brilliant  emerald  colour.  This  beauti- 
ful compound  possesses  the  optical  properties  of  turmaline,  and  is 
used  for  optical  experiments,  under  the  name  of  Rerapathite. 

Basic  Quinine  Hydrochloride  C20H24N2O2.CIH  +  IJ^HgO  crystallizes 
in  silky  needles. 

Normal  Quinine  Hydrochloride  C2oH24N202(ClH)2  does  not  crystallize 
well,  and  is  decomposed  by  water  into  the  basic  salt  and  free  acid.  By 
adding  platinic  chloride  to  its  solution,  the  double  salt  CgoHg^NgOg 
(C1H)2  +  PtCl^  +  HgO  is  obtained  as  a  pale-yeUow  precipitate,  which, 
on  standing,  changes  into  orange-red  crystals. 
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The  solutions  of  quinine,  and  its  salts,  turn  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion strongly  to  the  left.  Its  salts  dissolve  in  chlorine-water,  forming 
a  colourless  solution,  which,  on  adding  ammonia,  assumes  a  deep- 
emerald  colour.  If  first  potassium  ferrocyanide  be  added,  and  then 
ammonia,  the  liquid  becomes  deep-red. 

Quinine  and  its  salts  are  powerful  tonics,  and  most  useful  in 
intermittent  fevers. 

Conquinine,  or  Quinidine  C2oH24N"202  +  HgO,  is  contained  in 
different  barks,  chiefly  in  that  of  Cinchona'  pitayensis,  and  the  yellow 
barks  from  India.  It  is  conveniently  prepared  from  the  mother- 
liquors  of  quinine  sulphate ;  on  evaporating  them,  a  resinous  mass  is 
left  behind,  called  quinoHdine,  which  is  exhausted  with  ether,  and 
after  the  ether  has  been  distilled  off,  the  residual  solution  is  dissolved 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  hot  liquid  is  neutralized  with  ammonia, 
and  precipitated  with  a  solution  of  Eochelle-salt.  The  precipitate 
containing  the  tartrates  of  conquinine,  and  cinchonidine  is  dissolved 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with 
potassium  iodide.  The  conquinine  hydriodide  thus  obtained  is 
decomposed  with  ammonia,  and  the  base  crystallized  from  alcohol. 
It  forms  large  prisms,  which  dissolve  but  sparingly  in  water,  and 
give  with  chlorine  and  ammonia  the  quinine  reactions.  It  is  as 
powerful  a  tonic  as  quinine,  from  which  it  differs  by  having  a  strong 
right-handed  rotatory  power. 

Quinicine  C20H24N2O2  is  produced  when  quinine  or  conquinine  is 
heated  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  130°.  It  is  a  resinous 
mass,  but  forms  crystaUizable  salts,  and  has  a  feeble  right-handed 
rotation.     It  appears  to  exist  also  in  the  barks,  and  in  quinoidine. 

Quinamine  CgoHggNgOg  is  found,  but  only  in  a  very  small  quantity, 
in  the  red  bark  from  India.  It  forms  long,  white,  light  prisms,  and  is 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  a  little  more  readily  in  hot 
water,  and  freely  in  alcohol,  and  possesses  right-handed  rotatory 
power. 

Cinchonine  0202^24X20. — This  base  is  readily  separated  from 
quinine,  as  it  is  aLmost  insoluble  in  water,  and  ether,  and  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  one  part  requiring  30  parts  of  boiling 
alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  brilliant  needles,  and  forms  salts  resem- 
bling those  of  quinine,  but  being  more  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
It  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  strongly  to  the  right,  and  yields 
with  chlorine-water  and  ammonia  a  yellowish  precipitate.  It  is  not 
used  in  medicine,  as  it  has  only  feeble  tonic  properties. 

Oxycinchoiiine  022H23(OH)N"20. — This  isomeride  of  quinine  is 
formed  by  treating  cinchonine  with  cold  bromine,  and  acting  on  the 
monobromocinchonine  thus  formed  with  caustic  potash;  it  is  a 
crystalline  substance,  which  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  water. 

Cinchonidine  02^1124X20  occurs  in  different  barks,  and  in  quinoidine, 
and  differs  from  cinchonine  chiefly  by  its  strong  left-handed  rotatory 
power. 

Cinchonidne  02oH24N'20  is  obtained  by  heating  its  isomerides  with  a 
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little  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  base  as  well  as  its  salts  are  very  similar  in 
its  properties  to  quinicine,  and  its  sedts. 

Paytine  G^J^^i^fi^  +  HjO  has  been  found  in  a  white  bark  from 
Payta ;  it  forms  white  needles  or  prisms,  and  possesses  left-handed 
polarization.  By  adding  bleaching-powder  to  its  acid  solution,  it 
colours  first  red,  and  then  blue,  but  the  colour  very  soon  disappears. 

Faricine  occurs  in  the  red  barks  from  India,  and  in  other  barks.  It 
is  yellowish-white  powder,  which  readily  dissolves  in  ether  and 
alcohol ;  its  composition  is  not  known. 


ALKALOIDS  OCCURRING   IN  CHELIDONIUM  MAJUS. 

The  common  celandine  contain  two  bases. 

Chelerythrine  CigHi^NO^  exists  also  in  the  root  of  Sanguinaria 
canadensis  and  in  Glauceum  luteum.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
warty  masses,  possessing  a  very  acrid  taste  ;  it  is  poisonous,  and  its 
dust  produces  violent  sneezing.  Its  salts  have  a  red  colour,  and  give 
with  water  an  orange-red  solution. 

Chelidonine  G^g'B.^^'Nfi^  +  HgO  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  glisten- 
ing plates,  having  a  bitter  taste ;  it  is  not  poisonous,  and  forms 
colourless  salts. 


ALKALOIDS  OCCURRING  IN  VERATRUM. 

Veratrine  CggHgoNgOg  exists  in  the  seeds  of  Veratmnt  SahadUla 
and  in  the  root  of  Veratrum  album.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  ether,  and  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  white  prisms, 
melting  at  115°,  and  solidifying  again  to  a  resinous  mass.  Veratrin 
is  a  most  violent  poison,  and  its  dust  produces  violent  sneezing. 
With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  yellow  solution  which 
gradually  becomes  blood-red. 

Jervine  Cg^^H^NgOj  occurs  only  in  Veratrum  album,  and  forms 
colourless  prisms;  its  salts  are  much  less  soluble  than  those  of 
veratrine. 


ALKALOIDS   OCCURRING   IN  BERBERIS  VULGARIS. 

Berberine  CgoHin-NO^  -f  SHgO  exists  in  the  root  of  this  shrub,  and 
also  in  the  roots  oi  Coccultis  palmatus  and  Hydrastis  canadensis.  It 
is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles, 
possessing,  as  weU  as  its  yellow  salts,  an  intensely  bitter  taste. 

By  the  action  of  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
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hydroherherhu  CgoHj^^NO^,  which  separates  from  an  alcoholic  solution 
in  very  brilliant,  colourless  crystals. 

Oxyacanthine  occurs  in  the  root  of  berberis,  and  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  colourless  prisms,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  sunshine, 
assume  a  yellow  tint ;  its  composition  is  not  known. 


BEBEERINE    Ci^HgiNOg. 

This  base  is  found  in  the  bark  of  the  bebeero,  or  greenhart-tree 
of  British  Guiana  {Nectandra  Eodiei)  and  of  Oeoffroya  jamaicensis, 
and  in  the  trunk  and  roots  of  Cissampelos  Pareira,  and  in  Buoms 
sem^pervivens.  It  is  a  colourless  amorphous  powder,  and  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol ;  its  solution  has  a  very  bitter  taste, 
and  an  alkaline  reaction.  Bebeerine  s^dphate  2(Ci9H2iN03)S04H2  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine. 


PIPERINE   N  -    p,^  -rj^ri  • 

This  weak  base  exists  in  different  kinds  of  pepper,  and  is  prepared 
by  exhausting  white  pepper  with  alcohol  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion; the  residue  is  dissolved  in  alcoholic  potash,  and  the  impure 
piperine,  which,  on  concentrating  this  solution,  crystallizes  out,  is 
purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol. 

Piperine  forms  colourless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  prisms ;  its 
alcoholic  solution  possesses  a  sharp  peppery  taste,  and  a  neutral 
reaction. 

On  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash  it  is  resolved  into  piperidine 
CgH^N,  and  piperic  acid  G^^^fi^. 

Piperidine  N^  ^^    i<>  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which  is  soluble  in 

water,  and  boils  at  106° ;  it  has  a  pungent  and  caustic  taste,  and  an 
ammoniacal  and  peppery  smell.  It  is  a  powerful  base,  forming 
crystallizable  salts.    "When  treated  with  benzoyl  chloride  it  is  con- 

r  O  TT 

verted  into  henzoyl-piperidine  N"  <  n^jj^Q  which  is  a  compound  corre- 
sponding to  piperine. 

Piperic  Acid  G^<^^fi^  is  a  monobasic  acid,  crystallizing  from  hot 
alcohol  in  long  needles,  melting  at  210°.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts 
it  into  hydropiperic  acid  CjoHi^O^,  which  consists  of  needles,  melting 
at  64°. 

By  adding  potassium  permanganate  to  a  solution  of  potassium 
-pipeveiie, piperonaldehydc  is  formed:- — 

CijHioO,  +  40^  =  CAO3  +  CjH.O,  +  2C0,  +  H,0 
C  II 
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Piperonaldehyde  CgH^Og  crystallizes  from  water  in  transparent, 
brilliant  prisms,  melting  at  263°,  and  smelling  like  cumarin;  it 
combines  like  other  aldehydes  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali- 
metals. 

Piperonyl  Alcohol  CgHgOg  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium- 
amalgam  and  water  on  the  aldehyde,  and  forms  colourless  crystals, 
melting  at  51°. 

Fiperonic  Acid  CgH^O^  is  produced  by  the  further  action  of 
potassium  permanganate  on  the  aldehyde.  It  crystallizes  in  long 
needles,  melting  at  228°.  When  it  is  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  to  170°,  it  is  resolved  into  finely  divided  carbon,  and  protocatechuic 
acid.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  converts  it  into  dicMoropvperonyl 
chloride  CyHgCljOjiCOCl,  which  yields  'with  water  dichloropiperonic 
acid ;  and  the  latter,  when  boiled  with  water,  is  resolved  into  carbon 
dioxide,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  protocatechuic  acid. 

On  the  other  hand,,  by  heating  protocatechuic  acid  with  potas^and 
methene  di-iodide  (di-iodomethane),  it  is  converted  into  piperonic 
acid.  These  reactions  prove  that  the  piperonyl  compounds  are  con- 
stituted as  follows : — 

Piperonyl  Alcohol..  Piperonaldehyde. 

(  CH2.OH  (  COH 

Piperonic  Acid.  Dichloropiperonic  Acid. 


0\( 

CO.OH  "    HCO.OH 


C^ILA  0/^^2  CeHg^  0/^^^2 


SINAPINE   CigHggNOg. 

This  base  exists  as  sulphocyanate  in  the  seed  of  white  mustard. 
To  obtain  this  salt  the  crushed  seed,  which  has  been  freed  from  the 
fatty  oil  by  pressing,  is  exhausted  with  alcohol ;  it  is  a  light  crystal- 
line powder,  consisting  of  needles.  The  free  sinapine  is  not  known ; 
on  boiling  one  of  its  salts  with  water,  the  base  is  resolved  into  cJioliiu 
and  bibasic  sinapic  acid  Cj^HigOg,  crystallizing  from  hot  water  in 
colourless  prisms.  This  decomposition  is  explained  by  the  following 
equation : — 

Cholinei. 


^  t  (CH3)30.CO  J  ^9^10^  +  ^^2^  -  ^  I  (CH3)30H 


+ 


Sinapic  Acid. 

HO.CO  )  p  TT  n 
HO.CO  j  '-'9**io'-' 
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ATROPINE     CiyHggNOj. 


This  powerful  poison  exists  in  the  deadly  nightshade  (Atropa 
Belladonna),  and  in  the  thornapple  (Datura  Stramonium),  To 
prepare  it  the  expressed  juice  of  the  flowering  belladonna  is  heated 
to  90°,  filtered,  and  the  liquid,  after  addition  of  potash,  shaken  with 
chloroform.  The  impure  atropine,  which  is  left  behind  by  distilling 
the  chloroform  off,  is  crystallized  from  alcohol.  It  forms  prisms,  having 
a  nauseous  bitter  and  burning  taste,  and  imparting  a  dry  sensation  to 
the  mouth  with  constriction  of  the  throat.  In  a  very  small  dose  it 
produces  headache,  and  dilates  the  pupil  powerfully. 

When  heated  with  baryta-water  it  is  resolved  into  tropic  acid 
(page  394),  and  tropine  CgHigNO,  a  base  crystallizing  in  needles : — 


HO.CO(C2H3.0H)CeHg 


CsHuO  . 
H  + 


cocaKne  Ci^HgiNO^. 

This  compound  is  the  active  principle  of  the  cocaJeaves  {Ery- 
throocylon  Coca),  which  are  used  as  a  stimulant  in  Peru*  It  crystal- 
lizes from  alcohol  in  monoclinic  prisms.  When  heated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  is  resolved  into  methyl  alcohol,  benzoic  acid,  and 
ecgonine  CgHi^NOg  a  base  crystallizing  from  water  in  glistening 
prisms  : — 

CpHigOj   ^^  -h  2H2O  =  Cn..OH  +  C^HigNOg  +  CgHg.CO.OH 
C,H,.0O  [  N 


PHYSOSTIGMINi:  OR  ESERINE   CigHgiNgOg. 

This  base  is  found  in  the  Calabar-bean  {Physostigma  mnosum).  It 
is  a  crystalline  body,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  freely 
in  alcohol,  and  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  a  violent 
poison,  and  produces  a  powerful  contraction  of  the  pupil. 


HYOSOYAMINE   CigHggNOg. 

The  poisonous  principle  of  the  henbane  [Hyoscyamus  niger)  forms 
colourless  thin  prisms,  which  in  the  pure  state  are  odourless,  but, 

I  I  2 
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when  impure  possess  a  nauseous  smell.     It  dilates  the  pupil  like 
atropine. 

By  boiling  it  with  baryta- water  it  is  resolved  into  hyoscinic  acid 
CgHi^Og,  and  a  powerful  crystalline  base  called  hyoscine  OgHjgN. 


ACONITINE  CgyHg^NOiQ. 


This  most  violent  poison  exists  in  the  purple  monkshood  {Aconitum 
Napelltcs) ;  it  forms  rhombic  plates,  having  a  sharp  and  pungent  taste. 


COLCHICINE  C^H.oNO 


17-^-^19-^^  ^5 


is  a  weak  base  occurring  in  Colchicum  autumnale,  and  forms  an 
amorphous  powder,  possessing  a  very  acrid  taste,  and  producing,  in  a 
small  dose,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  On  heating  it  with  dilute  acids, 
it  is  converted  into  the  isomeric  cohhiceiiie,  which  is  a  weak  acid, 
crystallizing  in  needles. 


EMETINE   C30II44N2OJJ. 


The  active  j)riuciple  of  Ipecamianha  is  a  light  greyish  powder, 
having  a   bitter    taste,   and  producing,  in  a  small    dose,   speedy 


vomiting. 


HAliMALINE   CigHi^NgO. 

This  body  is  extracted  by  acetic  acid  from  the  seeds  of  Peganum 
Harmala — a  plant  indigenous  to  the  steppes  of  Southern  Eussia — 
and  which  are  used  in  dyeing.  Harmaline  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
octahedrons,  and  forms  salts  having  a  yellow  colour. 

Harmine  Ci3Hi2^2^  ^^  obtained  by  oxidizing  harmaline  and  is 
also  contained  in  the  seeds;  it  is  a  base,  and  forms  colourless 
prisms. 


SOLANINE   C43H71NO16. 


This  compound  is  a  weak  base  which  is  found  in  different  species 
of  solanum,  and  chiefly  in  Solanum  nigrum,  and  in  the  shoots  of 
potatoes  which  have  been  kept  in  a  cellar  during  winter.  It  is 
poisonous,  and  crystallizes  in  silky  needles. 
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Solanidine  G^^^O. — Solanine  is  a  glucoside,  and  resolved  by 
boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  into  glucose  and  solanidine : — 

Solanidine  is  a  strong  base,  and  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  long 
silky  needles. 

Besides  these  alkaloids  there  exists  a  large  number  of  others, 
which,  however,  have  been  but  imperfectly  studied,  and  are  not  of 
much  importance.     Of  these  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — 

Gorydalinc  CigH^gNO^  occurs  in  the  roots  of  different  species  of 
Corydalis,  and  forms  colourless  crystals,  possessing  a  bitter  taste  and 
strongly  alkaline  reaction. 

Cytisine  C24H27N3O  is  found  in  the  seeds  of  Cytisus  Lahcrnu7n, 
and  forms  colourless  crystals  having  a  caustic  and  bitter  taste,  and 
an  alkaline  reaction. 

Delphinine  Cg^HggNOg  is  a  yellow  powder  possessing  an  unbearable 
acrid  taste,  and  occurring  in  the  seeds  of  Delphinium  Staphisagria. 

Lycine  CgH^^yNOg  is  found  in  the  leaves  of  Lycium  harlarum,  and 
forms  a  crystalline  deliquescent  mass,  having  a  neutral  reaction  and  a 
pungent  taste. 

Menispermine  is  a  base  existing  in  the  seeds  of  Menispermum 
Cocculus;  it  forms  colourless  prisms,  and  appears  not  to  be  poisonous  ; 
the  poisonous  principle  of  the  seeds  being  picrotoxin  (page  487). 


COLOURING   AND   BITTER   PRINCIPLES. 

There  exist,  chiefly  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  a  large  number  of 
definite  compounds  which  are  neither  glucosides  nor  alkaloids,  and 
are  distinguished  by  characteristic  colours,  or  a  bitter  or  sharp  taste. 
The  following  are  the  more  important  ones  of  this  not  well  defined 

group. 

Al(yin  G^^H^fi^  is  the  active  principle  of  aloes,  from  which  it  may 
be  extracted  by  cold  water.  On  evaporating  the  solution  in  vacuo, 
and  leaving  it  to  stand,  small  pale  yellow  needles  are  obtained,  which 
are  not  freely  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  has  a  sweetish-bitter 
taste,  and  a  nauseous  smell ;  when  heated  it  melts,  and  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  a  brown  resinous  mass. 

Cold  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid,  picric  acid> 
chrysammic  acid,  and  aloetic  acid  Cifi^(NO^)fic^,  a  yellowish-red 
crystalline  powder,  forming  red  salts,  and  yielding  chrysammic  acid 
by  protracted  boiling  with  nitric  acid. 

Athamanthin  C24H30O7  is  a  constituent  of  the  unripe  seeds  and 
root  of  Athamantd  Oreoselinum,  and  consists  of  colourless  prisms, 
possessing  a  rancid  smell,  and  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste.    It  forms 
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definite  compounds  with  sulphur  dioxide  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  the 
latter  is  resolved  by  the  action  of  heat  into  valerianic  acid  and 
oreoselon  C^fi^fi^  a  crystalline  body  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
alkalis.  Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  oreoselin  G^^B^fi^, 
which  is  also  soluble  in  alkalis  and  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in 
slender  needles. 

By  treating  athamantin  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  a  yellow  powder 
of  tHnitro-aihamantin  G^^^QSO^fi^,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Peucedanin  G^^^fi^  exists  in  the  roots  of  Peucedanum  offimnale 
and  Imperatorium  ObstriUhium,  and  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
brilliant  prisms.  On  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash  it  is  resolved  into 
angelic  acid  and  oreoselin^ 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  dinitropeiccedanin 
^24-^22(-^^2)2^6»  which  forms  colourless  flexible  plates. 

Laserpitin  €24113^07  is  contained  in  Zaserpitium  millefolium,  and  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol ;  it  forms  brilliant  prisms, 
melting  at  114°,  and  subliming  without  decomposition.  By  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potasli  it  is  resolved  into  angelic  acid  and 
amorphous  laserol  Cj^HggO^. 

Cantharidin  CgH^Og  is  the  active  principle  of  the  Spanish  fly,  from 
which  it  can  be  extracted  by  ether.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless, 
tasteless  and  inodorous  plates,  melting  at  250°,  and  subliming  without 
decomposition.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  potash,  forming  the  salt 
CjH^KOg,  which  is  decomposed  by  acids  with  the  formation  of 
cantharidin  and  water. 

Carotin  G^^JI^fi  is  found  deposited  as  small  ciystals  in  the  cells 
of  the  carrot,  and  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  small  reddish-brown 
ciystals  possessing  a  fragrant  odour. 

Hydrocarotin  CigHg^O  is  also  found  in  carrots ;  it  crystallizes  from 
ether  in  large,  colourless,  rhombic  plates. 

Chlorophyll  is  the  name  given  to  the  green  colouring  matter  of 
leaves ;  it  is  soluble  -in  alcohol,  ether  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Its 
composition  is  not  known ;  it  contains  no  nitrogen,  but  iron  appears 
to  be  an  essential  constituent. 

Colomhin  CgiHggOy  exists  together  with  berberin  in  calumba-root, 
and  forms  colourless  crystals,  having  a  bitter  taste. 

Curcumin  Cj^Hj^Og  is  the  colouring  matter  of  turmeric ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  water, 
freely  in  alcohol;  the  solution  exhibits  a  green  fluorescence.  It 
forms  brilliant  yellow  crystals  ;  nitric  acid  oxidises  it  to  oxalic  acid. 

Rosocyanin. — When  turmeric  paper  is  moistened  with  solution  of 
boric  acid,  it  assumes,  on  drying,  an  orange  colour,  which  by  alkalis  is 
changed  into  a  pure  blue,  turning  soon  into  grey.  This  reaction  is 
caused  by  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  compound  of  unknown  com- 
position, called  rosocyanin.     It  is  prepared  bv  boilinrr  an  alcoholic 
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solution  of  curcumin  with  boric  acid  and  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
Kosocyanin  forms  slender  needles,  having  a  green-metallic  lustre, 
and  dissolving  in  alcohol  with  a  splendid  red  colour,  which  on  adding 
a  drop  of  soda  changes  into  a  deep -blue,  and  when  exposed  to  the 
air  turns  grey.  Lime  and  baryta-water  give  with  the  alcoholic 
solution  fine  blue  precipitates. 

Helenin  C21H23O3  occurs  in  the  root  of  Inula  Selenium,  and 
crystallizes  in  colourless  four-sided  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in 
alcohol.  When  heated  with  phosphorus  pentoxide  it  is  resolved  into 
water,  carbon  dioxide  and  liquid  Helenene  C^gllgg. 

Ivam  C24H42O3  is  found  in  Iva  (Achillea  moschata)  a  plant  growing 
in  the  High- Alps.  It  is  a  yellow  semifluid  resinous  mass,  having 
an  intensely  bitter  taste. 

Ivaol  Cg^H^Og  is  the  volatile  oil  of  Iva,  and  possesses  a  very 
agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and  bitter  and  warming  taste.  Besides 
these  compounds  Iva  contains  Moschatin  C21H27NO7  and 

Achillein  C2oH33N"20i5,  which  is  also  found  in  Achillea  millefolium 
and  forms  an  amorphous  powder.  When  boiled  with  dilute  acids 
it  yields  ammonia,  a  volatile  body  having  a  fragrant  smell,  and 
achilletin  Cj^Hj^NO^,  a  brown  substance  having  an  aromatic  but 
not  bitter  taste. 

Picrotoxin  CigH^^Og  is  the  poisonous  principle  contained  in  the 
seeds  of  Menispermus  Cocculus  and  prepared  by  exhausting  them  with 
alcohol,  and  crystallizing  the  impure  picrotoxin  from  hot  water.  It 
forms  tufts  of  colourless  needles,  having  an  intensely  bitter  taste. 

Quassiin  (^1^12^^  is  contained  in  the  quassia-wood  (Picraena 
excelsa)  from  Jamaica,  and  forms  thin  colourless  crystals,  which  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  freely  in  alcohol,  and  possess  a  very  bitter 
taste. 

Santonin  CigH^gOg  occurs  in  Semen-contra  or  worm-seed,  which  con- 
sists of  the  unexpanded  flower-heads  of  Artemisia  Santonica.  To 
prepare  it,  worm-seed  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  and  the  solution 
precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
colourless,  flat,  six-sided  prisms,  having  a  faint  bitter  taste;  when 
exposed  to  sunshine  the  crystals  become  y-ellow.  Santonin  is  a 
weak  acid ;  the  sodium  salt  2{C^^'E.^^'N2iO^)  +  9H2O  crystallizes  in 
colourless,  translucent  plates,  and  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water. 
Santonin  is  used  as  an  anthelminic. 

Turacin  is  the  red  colouring  matter  contained  in  feathers  of  the 
wing  of  the  Turaco  or  plantain-eater,  from  which  it  may  be  extracted 
by  dilute  potash.  Its  composition  is  not  knowu,  but  it  differs  from 
all  other  red  colouring  matters  by  containing  59  per  cent,  of  copper ; 
the  presence  of  this  metal  can  easily  be  shown  by  the  green  colour, 
which  the  feathers  impart  to  the  colourless  gas-flame ;  the  green 
feathers  of  ^his  bird  do  not  contain  copper. 
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COMPOUNDS   CONTAINED    IN   BILE    AND   OTHER   SECRETIONS. 

Bile  contains  a  number  of  peculiar  compounds, .  some  of  them 
occuring  also  in  other  parts  of  the  animal  organism. 

Glycocholic  Acid  C2eH43N'Og  is  conveniently  prepared  by  evaporating 
fresh  ox-bile  on  a  water  bath  nearly  to  dryness,  exhausting  the  residue 
with  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.,  evaporating  the  solution,  and  heating 
with  milk  of  lime  to  precipitate  the  colouring  matter.  On  adding 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  cold  filtrate  and  leaving  it  to  stand, 
glycocholic  acid  crystallizes  out,  which  is  purified  by  pressing  it 
between  filter-paper,  dissolving  the  residue  in  lime-water,  and 
precipitating  the  acid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

It  crystallizes  in  white  needles,  having  a  bitterish  sweet  taste.  In 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves,  forming  a  colourless  liquid, 
which  on  adding  a  solution  of  sugar  becomes  violet. 

When  glycocholic  acid  is  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  or  alkalis,  it  is 
resolved  into  glycocoU  or  amidacetic  acid,  and  cholic  acid  Cg^H^o^s* 
which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  brilliant  oQtahedrons.  By  protracted 
boiling  with  acids  it  is  converted  into  dy sly  sin  Cg^HggOg,  an  amorph- 
ous, neutral  substance,  which  is  reconverted  into  cholic  acid  by  the 
action  of  caustic  potash. 

Taurocholic  Acid  CggH^gNSO^  is  prepared  by  dissolving  fresh 
ox-bile  in  water  and  precipitating  glycocholic  acid,  colouring  matters 
and  other  substances  with  lead  acetate.  To  the  filtrate  a  little  basic 
lead  acetate  is  added,  which  removes  the  remainder  of  the  glycocholic 
acid,  and  then  the  clear  solution  is  precipitated  by  adding  some  more 
lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  The  lead  taurocholate  is  decomposed  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  thus  the  free  acid  is  obtained,  crystallizing  in 
fine  silky  needles.  By  heating  it  with  water  it  is  resolved  into 
cholic  acid  and  taurine  (page  192). 

Human  bile  contains  principally  glycocholic  acid,  and  only  a  small 
quantity  of  taurocholic  acid,  which  occurs  alone  in  the  bile  of 
the  dog. 

Hyoglycocholic  Acid  C27H43NO5  and  hyotaurocholic  acid  C27H^NSOg 
exist  in  the  bile  of  the  pig  and  have  been  resolved  into  gycocoU, 
or  taurine  and  hyocholic  acid  CggH^^O^  a  compound  resembling 
cholic  acid. 

Chenotauroclwlic  Acid  CggH^gNSOg  is  homologous  with  hyotauro- 
cholic acid,  and  occurs  in  the  bile  of  the  goose ;  it  yields,  as  products 
of  decomposition,  taurine  and  chenocJiolic  acid  CgyH^^O^. 

Lithofellic  Acid  OgoHg^O^  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  once 
celebrated  ''  oriental  bezoar-stones,"  which  are  said  to  be  biliary 
calculi  from  a  species  of  antelope.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
small  transparent  six-sided  prisms,  which  with  sulphur  acid  and 
sugar  give  the  same  reaction  as  glycocholic  acid. 
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Cholesterin  CggH^^O  +  HjO  is  found  in  the  bile,  the  brain  and 
nerves,  in  blood  and  the  yolk  of  eggs,  and  forms  the  chief  constituent 
of  biliary  calculi ;  it  has  also  been  found  in  plants.  From  alcohol  it 
crystallizes  in  small,  brilliant  plates,  and  from  ether-alcohol  in 
beautiful  large  plates,  which  are  tasteless,  and  colourless,  and  melt 
at  145°,  and  sublime  when  more  strongly  heated. 

Cholesterin  is  a  monad  alcohol,  and  apparently  homologous  with 
cinnyl  alcohol. 

Cholesteryl  Chloride  CgeH^gCl  is  produced  by  heating  cholesterin 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles. 

Cholesterylamme  C2eH43.NH2  is  obtained  by  heating  the  chloride  with 
alcoholic  ammonia.  It  crystallizes  in  small  iridescent  plates,  melting 
at  104°,  and  exhibiting  in  the  liquid  state  a  fine  bluish  violet 
fluorescence. 

Cholesterol  Acetate  G^q  H^gO.CgHgO  is  formed  by  heating  cholesterin 
with  acetyl  chloride,  and  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  small 
needles,  melting  at  92°. 

Cholesteryl  Benzoate  CggH^gO.CyHgO  is  produced  by  heating 
cholesterine  with  benzoic  acid  in  sealed  tubes  to  200°.  It  crystal- 
lizes from  ether  in  small,  thick,  rectangular  plates,  melting  at  125°. 

Oxycholic  Acid  02411^0^  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  cholesterin  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  chromic  acid.  It  is  an  amorphous  mass,  having 
a  bitterish-sweet  taste. 

Isocholesterin  CggH^^O  is  found  together  with  cholesterin  and  fatty 
acids  in  suint.  It  crystallizes  from  ether  in  slender,  transparent 
needles,  melting  at  137°. 

Isocholesteryl  Benzoate  CggH^gO.CyHgO  crystallizes  from  acetone  in 
tufts  of  brilliant  needles,  and  from  ether  in  microscopic  needles. 

Bilirubin  CigHjgNgOg  exists  in  small  quantity  in  the  bile  of  different 
animals,  and  in  larger  quantity  combined  with  calcium  in  certain 
biliary  calculi,  and  is  best  obtained  from  those  of  the  ox.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  freely  in 
chloroform,  and  forms  dark-red  crystals.  In  alkalis  it  dissolves  with 
a  dark-orange  colour ;  the  salts  of  other  metals  produce  dark-brown 
precipitates  in  this  solution. 

Biliverdin  CigHg^NgOg. — ^When  an  alkaline  solution  of  bilirubin  is 
exposed  to  the  air  it  turns  green,  and  on  addition  of  an  acid  a  green 
precipitate  is  formed,  crystallizing  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  green 
rhombic  plates. 

Hydrohiliruhin  or  Urobilin  CggH^^N^Oy  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  sodium-amalgam,  and  water  on  bilirubin,  and  biliverdin,  and 
exists  also  in  urine,  chiefly  in  the  dark-coloured  one  of  fever-patients. 
It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  chloroform  with  a  yellowish-red  colour, 
and  in  alkalis  with  a  brown  colour.  By  adding  a  little  zinc  sulphate 
to  its  ammoniacal  solution  the  liquid  assumes  a  red  colour,  and 
exhibits  a  green  fluorescence. 

Bilifuscin  C^gHgoNgO^  is  an  almost  black,  glistening,  brittle  mass, 
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dissolving  in  alkalis  and  «dcohol  with  a  brown  colour ;  it  is  found  in 
small  quantity  in  biliary  calculi 

Biliprasin  CigHggNgOg  occurs  in  biliary  calculi,  and  in  the  ox-bile. 
It  is  a  dark-green  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolving  in 
alcohol  with  a  green  colour,  and  in  alkalis  with  a  brown  colour. 

When  nitric  acid  "jontaining  a  little  nitrous  acid  is  added  to  an 
alkaline  solution  of  any  of  these  colouring  matters  of  bile,  the  liquid 
first  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  changing  successively  into  green,  blue, 
violet,  red,  and  finally  again  into  yellow. 

Bilihumin  is  a  dark  brown  substance  existing  in  all  biliary 
calculi,  and  which  is  also  the  final  product  produced  by  exposing  an 
alkaline  solution  of  the  other  colouring  matters  of  bile  to  the  air. 

Cystine  C^HyNSOg  occurs  in  the  form  of  calculi  or  sediment  in  the 
bladder.  On  dissolving  it  in  ammonia,  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
evaporate,  it  is  obtained  in  small,  colourless,  six-sided  plates.  On 
heating  it  with  soda-solution  it  yields  sodium  sulphide,  and  when 
treated  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  off  hydrogen  sulphide. 
It  has  probably  the  following  constitution : — G2H3(SH)(NH2)C02H. 

Kynurenic  Add  CgoH^^NgO^  exists  in  the  urine  of  the  dog,  and 
forma,  in  the  pure  state,  silver- white  glistening  needles  containing  2 
molecules  of  water ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  con- 
centrated acids.  Barium  Kynurcnate  CgoHigBaNgO^  +  SHgO  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizes  in  glistening  compact 
needles. 

When  kynurenic  acid  is  heated  to  265°  it  melts,  giving  off  carbon 
dioxide,  and  being  converted  into  Kynurine  CigH^^NgOg,  crystallizing 
from  warm  water  in  beautiful  transparent  prisms,  melting  at  210°. 
The  hydrochloride  C^8Hi4N202(ClH)2  +  2H2O  forms  colourless 
needles,  and  yields,  with  platinic  chloride,  the  compound  C^gHj^NgOg 
(C1H)2  +  PtCl^,  existing  in  beautiful  crystals. 

Lithuric  Acid  CigHjgNOg. — A  peculiar  kind  of  calculi,  which  are 
voided  with  the  urine  by  oxen  fed  on  the  stalks  of  Indian  corn  in 
Toskana,  consist  of  the  magnesium  salt  of  this  acid  (Ci5Hi8XOg)2Mg  ; 
it  crystallizes  from  boiling  water  in  small  monoclinic,  transparent 
prisms,  which  on  heating  decompose,  giving  oft*  the  smell  of  burnt 
sugar.  The  free  acid  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  fine,  silky,  white 
needles,  melting  at  205°. 

Excretin  G^^^fi  is  contained  in  human  faeces,  and  crystallizes 
from  hot  alcohol  in  small  needles.  By  the  action  of  bromine  it  is 
converted  into  dibromexcretin  CgoHg^BrgO,  crystallizing  from  ether- 
.alcohol  in  hard,  globular  masses. 
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ALBUMINOIDS    OR   PROTEIDS. 

These  important  compounds  form  the  chief  parts  of  the  solid  con- 
stituents of  blood,  muscles,  glands,  and  other  organs,  and  occur 
also  in  plants,  principally  in  the  seeds.  Their  constitution  is  com- 
pletely hidden  in  darkness;  from  the  results  of  their  ultimate 
analysis  no  formula  can  be  calculated,  on  account  of  their  high 
molecular  weight,  which,  however,  is  not  known,  as  they  do  not  form 
definite  compounds  with  other  bodies,  and  are  neither  yolatile  nor 
crystalline.  It  is  not  even  known  whether  some  of  them  are  pure 
compounds  or  only  mixtures.  They  have  all  a  very  similar  composi- 
tion, and  contain  in  100  parts  : — 

52 — 54  parts  of  Carbon 


7—7-3 
13     16 

Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 

21   -26 
1—1-6 

Oxygen 
Sulphur 

They  also  always  contain  a  small  quantity  of  calcium  phosphate. 

Most  proteids  exist  in  a  soluble  and  an  insoluble  modification. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  the  soluble  bodies  dries  up  to  a  gum-like 
mass,  and  is  precipitated  by  difierent  agents,  the  insoluble  modifica- 
tion separating  out  as  amorphous  white  flakes,  or  curds. 

They  all  dissolve  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  in  a  strong  solution  of 
phosphoric  acid,  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  alkalis. 
When  the  acetic  acid  solution  is  diluted  with  much  water  it  yields 
precipitates  with  potassium  ferrocyanide,  ferricyanide  and  platino- 
cyanide.  On  boiling  them  with  hydrochloride  acid  in  contact  with 
the  air,  the  solution  assumes  a  blue  colour,  changing  gradually  into 
violet  and  brown.  When  their  alkaline  solution  is  boiled,  a  part  of 
the  sulphur  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  an  alkaline  sulphide.  On 
heating  a  proteid  with  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  containing 
nitrous  acid,  it  assumes  a  fine  red  colour,  and  a  similar  colour  is  pro- 
duced by  the  joint  action  of  a  solution  of  sugar  and  sulphuric 
acid. 

When  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  moist  state,  they  rapidly  undergo 
putrefaction,  the  products  consisting  of  ammonia,  ammonium  sulphide, 
carbon  dioxide,  volatile  fatty  acids,  lactic  acid,  amines,  leucine  and 
tyrosine. 

The  two  latter  bodies  are  also  produced  by  boiling  a  proteid  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Chromic  acid-solution  oxidizes  them  to  fatty  aldehydes,  acids  and 
nitriles  and  benzaldehyde  and  benzoic  acid. 

On  heating  them  with  water  and  bromine  under  pressure  they  are 
resolved  into  carbon  cjioxide,  brnm.ofarmy  bromacetic  acid^  ooralic  acid^ 
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aspartic  acid,  leucine,  leiLcimide,  bromanil,  and  amidotribromobenzoic 
acid. 

When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  stannous  chloride,  they 
undergo  a  very  simple  decomposition,  being  resolved  into  ammonia, 
asjpartic  acid,  glutamic  acid,  leucine  and  tyrosine, 

Serum-Albumin  exists  in  the  blood  of  vertebrate  animals,  in  chyle 
and  lymph,  &c.,  and  in  small  quantity  also  in  milk.  In  diseases  of 
the  kidneys  it  appears  in  considerable  quantity  in  urine. 

It  is  prepared  by  diluting  blood-serum  with  a  little  water,  and 
adding  carefuUy  acetic  acid,  to  precipitate  other  proteids.  The 
filtrate  is  evaporated  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  40"*,  and  thus 
an  amorphous  mass  is  obtained,  giving  with  cold  water  a  clear 
solution. 

When  a  solution  of  albumin  is  heated  to  72°  it  coagulates  to  a 
compact  mass.  The  presence  of  acids  or  salts  raises  the  temperature 
of  coagulation,  whilst  alkalis  lower  it.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid 
to  a  solution  of  albumin,  a  precipitate  is  formed  which  dissolves  in  an 
excess  of  the  acid. 

Egg-Albumin  is  contained  in  the  white  of  the  egg,  and  differs  from 
serum-albumin  by  being  almost  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  being 
gradually  precipitated  when  its  solution  is  shaken  with  ether.  It  is 
also  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves  only  with  difficulty 
in  an  excess. 

The  two  albumins  possess  right-handed  rotatory  power ;  that  of 
egg-albumin  being  less  powerful  than  that  of  the  other. 

Vegetable  Albumin  exists  in  almost  every  vegetable  juice,  and 
coagulates  when  its  solution  is  heated ;  it  has  not  been  obtained  pure, 
and  is  therefore  only  imperfectly  known. 

Casein  is  found  in  milk  and  the  yolk  of  eggs,  and  obtained  in  a 
pure  state  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  milk,  from  which  the 
cream  has  been  removed,  and  digesting  the  curdy  precipitate  with 
water  and  lead  carbonate.  The  solution  thus  formed  is  treated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature. 

Casein  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  dissolves  if  a  trace  of  an 
acid  or  alkali  be  present.  This  solution  is  precipitated  by  [acids,  a 
compound  of  casein  with  the  acid  being  formed.  A  solution  of  casein 
is  also  precipitated  by  adding  some  ''  rennet "  to  it,  and  heating  to 
about  53°,  but  not  by  heat  alone. 

Vegetable  Casein  or  Legumin  exists  in  many  seeds  such  as  peas, 
beans,  vetches,  &c.,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  softening  them  with 
warm  water,  and  triturating  them  into  a  pulp,  which  is  pressed 
through  a  sieve.  On  standing,  the  liquid  deposits  starch  ;  the  clear 
solution  is  then  decanted  and  precipitated  with  acetic  acid.  Legumin 
has  great  resemblance  with  milk-casein. 

Conglutin  is  a  proteid  existing  in  almonds  and  lupine-seeds.  It  is 
a  white  powder,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  freely  in 
dilute  alkalis  and  in  acetic  acid.  Acids  precipitate  it  from  the 
alkaline  solution  as 'a  very  adhesive  mass,  drying  up  to  a  glassy 
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substance.     It  is  the  best  material  for  the  preparation  of  glutamic 
acid  (see  page  233). 

Blood-Fibrin  is  dissolved  in  the  blood,  but  coagulates  as  soon  as 
the  blood  leaves  the  living  organism,  and  forms,  together  with  the 
red  "blood-globules,  the  blood-coagulura.  But  if  blood  be  run  from 
the  veins  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  glauber-salt,  the  fibrin 
remains  in  solution,  from  which,  after  filtration,  it  is  precipitated  by 
adding  common  salt. 

Muscle-Fibrin  or  Myosin. — To  obtain  this  body,  finely  chopped 
meat  is  exhausted  with  cold  water,  and  the  residue  triturated  with  a 
solution  containing  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  common  salt.  The 
mucilagenous  solution  thus  obtained  is  precipitated  by  adding  more 
salt,  myosin  being  only  soluble  in  a  dilute  solution  of  salt,  but 
neither  in  a  concentrated  one  nor  in  pure  water. 

Globulin  is  contained  in  blood-serum,  and  obtained  as  a  granular 
precipitate  by  diluting  the  serum  with  ten  parts  of  water,  and  passing 
a  rapid  current  of  carbon  dioxide  through  the  solution.  It  dissolves 
in  very  dilute  salt-solutions,  and  in  water  containing  a  trace  of  an 
acid  or  alkali,  but  becomes  insoluble  when  heated  with  water  to  70°. 

Vitellin  occurs  in  the  yolk  of  eggs,  and  is  obtained  by  treating  the 
yolk  with  ether  to  remove  fats  and  the  colouring  matter ;  it  is  a 
Avhite  granular  powder,  which  is  soluble  in  salt  solutions.  It  has 
great  resemblance  with  myosin,  from  which  it  differs  by  not  being 
precipitated  by  saturating  the  solution  with  salt. 

Syntonin  is  produced  by  the  action  of  weak  hydrochloric  acid  on 
myosin  or  that  of  strong  acid  on  any  other  proteid.  AVhen  the 
solution  thus  formed  is  diluted  with  water,  syntonin  is  precipitated 
in  combination  with  the  acid.  When  this  compound  is  decomposed 
by  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  syntonin  goes  in  solution. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  acids  and  in  alkaline 
carbonates. 

Vegetable  Fibrin, — When  wheaten  flour  is  made  into  a  paste  with 
water,  and  this  is  tied  up  into  a  cloth  and  washed  with  water  as 
long  as  starch  passes  through,  an  adhesive,  elastic  substance  is  left 
behind,  which  is  called  gluten,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  vegetable 
fibrin  and  gliadin.  They  are  separated  by  dissolving  the  gliadin  in 
alcohol  and  treating  the  residual  fibrin  with  ether  to  remove  fat. 
Vegetable  fibrin  is  a  soft,  elastic  mass,  dissolving  in  very  weak  acids, 
and  alkalis,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  salts. 

Gliadin  or  Vegetable  Glue  is  an  adhesive  substance,  which  dries  up 
to  a  horny,  translucent  mass,  resembling  glue.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  acetic  acid  and  dilute  alkalis. 

Hcemaglobin  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  red  blood-globules. 
It  is  soluble  in  water ;  when  alcohol  is  added  to  this  solution,  and 
the  liquid  is  left  to  stand  at  a  temperature  below  0°,  haemaglobin 
separates  out  in  the  crystalline  state,  the  form  of  the  crystals  varying 
with  the  animals.  After  being  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  at  a 
temperature  not  above  0",  it  forms  a  brick-red  powder. 
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Hsemaglobin  combiiies  with  many  gases,  forming  peculiar  unstable 
compoands.  Thus  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  assumes  a  bright-red 
colour  (arterial  blood).  When  carbon  monoxide  is  passed  through 
this  solution  the  oxygen  is  given  off,  and  the  hfemaglobin  combines 
■with  the  carbon  monoxide,  which  again  may  be  replaced  by  nitrogen 
dioxide     It  also  combines  with  acetylene  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Arterial  blood,  or  a  solution,  hsemaglobin  saturated  with  oxygen 
gives  an  absorption  spectrum  containing  two   dark  bands  (Fig.  15, 
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No.  1),  which,  on  saturating  the  liquid  with  carbon  dioxide  (venous 
blood),  are  replaced  by  a  single  band  as  seen  in  No.  2.  On  shaking 
venous  blood  with  air  the  two  original  bands  make  their  appearance 
again. 

Hiemaglobin  contains  in  100  parts  : — 

Carbon 54-2 

Hydrogen 7'2 

Nitrogen 160 

Oxygen 21-5 

Sulphur 0-7 

Iron 0-4 

100-0 

H(Bmativ,  Cj.Hg^N^OjFe  is  produced,  together  with  a  proteid, 
when  hsemaglobin  is  treated  with  acids  or  alkalis.  It  is  an  amorph- 
ous bluish-black  mass,  having  a  metallic  lustre,  and  dissolving  in 
alkalis,  but  not  in  alcohol  and  water.  It  is  also  capable  of  yielding 
two  absorption-spectra  by  the  action  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide ; 
these  bands  are  seen  in  Fig.  15,  Nos.  3  and  4. 
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Its  alkaline  solution  may  be  boiled  without  being  changed. 
Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  hsematin,  and  on  adding  water,  the  com- 
pound Cg^HggN^Og  is  precipitated ;  it  is  an  amorphous  mass  resembling 
haematin. 

Hcematin  Hydrochloride  or  Hcemine  {^za^z^ fi^^\(^^^z  ^^  P^^" 
duced  by  heating  hajmaglobin  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  common 
salt.  It  crystallizes  in  thin  rhombic  plates,  possessing  a  brownish- 
red  colour,  and  bluish-red  reflection.  Alkalis  decompose  it  into 
hsematin  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  formation  of  these  blood-crystals  is  made  use  of  as  a  test  for 
detecting  blood-spots  in  criminal  cases. 

Mucin  is  contained  in  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  membranes 
and  is  conveniently  prepared  by  precipitating  filtered  ox-bile  with 
alcohol,  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  water,  and  precipitating  again 
with  acetic  acid.  It  swells  up  in  a  little  water,  and  dissolves  in  a 
large  quantity;  its  solution  does  not  coagulate  on  heating.  Mucin 
contains :  carbon  52*2,  hydrogen  7*0,  nitrogen  12*6,  oxygen  28*2. 

Keratrin. — This  name  is  given  to  the  residual  mass,  which  is 
obtained  by  exhausting  epidermis,  nails,  claws,  hoofs,  hair,  wool, 
whale-bone,  &c.,  with  ether,  alcohol  and  a  dilute  acid.  It  dissolves 
in  potash  with  the  formation  of  ammonia  and  potassium  sulphide, 
and  acids  produce  in  this  solution  a  gelatinous  precipitate.  When 
the  substances  above  mentioned  are  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
they  yield  tyrosine  and  leucine,  and  nitric  acid  imparts  to  them  a 
yellow  colour.  The  composition  of  keratrin  does  not  differ  much 
from  that  of  the  proteids,  but  it  contains  more  sulphur : — 


Human-hair    .    .    .     , 

Percentage  of 
Sulphur. 

.    4—5 

Human-nails  .     .     . 

.     2-8 

Epidermis 

Wool 

,    0-7 
.     2    3-5 

Horse-hoofs    .    .     . 

,    4-2 

Whale-bone    .    .     .     . 

,     3-5 

Tortoise-shell .    .    .    . 

.    •2-0 

ElaMin  is  a  substance  resembling  keratrin,  and  is  contained  in  the 
Ugamentum  nuchae  of  cattle.     It  is  in  the  moist  state  extensible,  but 
becomes  brittle  after  drying.     Its  alkaline  solution  is  not  precipitated ' 
by  acids.    A  similar  substance  has  been  found  in  the  egg  of  the 
common  snake. 


GELATIN  AND  CHONDKIN. 


These  two.  compounds  do  not  pre-exist  in  the  animal  organism, 
but  are  produced  by  the  action  of  boiling  water  on  certain  tissues. 
Gelatin  is  obtained  by  boiling  bones,  tendons,  skin,  bladder,  &c., 
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with,  water.  The  pure  compound,  as  seen  in  isinglass,  is  a  colourless, 
glassy,  brittle  mass,  while  glue  is  more  or  less  coloured.  It  softens 
in  cold  water,  and  is  converted  into  a  gelatinous  mass,  and  with 
boiling  water  it  forms  a.  thick,  viscid  solution  which,  on  cooling 
again,  solidifies  to  a  jelly.  When  a  little  nitric  acid  is  added  to  a  hot 
solution  of  gelatine  it  remains  liquid  in  the  cold. 

Its  solution  is  precipitated  by  tannin,  even  if  very  dilute,  a 
white  curdy  mass  separating  out.  The  tissues  yielding  gelatine  also 
combine  with  tannin ;  thus,  on  placing  a  piece  of  bladder  or  skin 
into  a  solution  of  tannin,  the  latter  is  completely  removed  and  leather 
is  formed. 

When  gelatin  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation  it  yields  ammonium 
carbonate,  ammonium  sulphide,  ammonium  cyanide,  amines,  pyridine 
bases,  pyrrol,  and  other  compounds,  and  when  it  is  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  it  yields,  among  other  products,  glycocoU  and 
leucine. 

The  composition  of  gelatin  is : — 

Carbon 493 

Hydrogen G*6 

Nitrogen 18*3 

Oxygen 25*8 


1000 


It  also  contains  invariably  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur. 

Chondrin  is  produced  by  the  action  of  boUing  water  on  the  young 
bones,  whilst  yet  in  a  soft  state,  and  on  the  cartilage  of  the  ribs  and 
joints.  It  resembles  gelatine,  but  differs  from  it  by  being  precipitated 
from  its  solution  by  the  addition  of  a  little  acid,  and  re-dissolving  by 
adding  more.  When  it  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  a 
fermentable  sugar.     Its  composition  is  : — 

Carbon 50*0 

Hydrogen , 66 

Nitrogen 14*4 

Oxygen 29*0 


100-0 


SILK. 

When  raw  silk  is  heated  with  water  under  pressure,  it  yields  two 
compounds. 

Fibroin  CjgHggNgOg  constitutes  about  66  per  cent,  of  raw  silk ;  it 
is  a  silky,  glistening  substance  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  in  strong  acids,  alkalis  and  a  solution  of  cuprammonium 
sulphate.  When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  glycocoU, 
leucine  and  tyrosine.  ^  o  ^  ^ 
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By  treating  sponge  with  ether,  alcohol,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
dilute  soda,  spongin  is  left  behind,  which  has  great  resemblance  to 
fibroin,  and  also  yields  glycocol,  and  leucine,  but  no  tyrosine. 

Sericin  or  Silk-gelatin  CigHggNgOg  is  a  substance  resembling 
gelatin.  Its  hot  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  after 
drying  the  precipitate  forms  a  colourless  powder,  which  in  cold 
water  swells  up  to  a  gelatinous  mass.  On  boiling  it  with  a  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  leucine,  and  larger 
quantities  of  tyrosine,  and  serine,  or  amidoglyceric  acid. 


FERMENTS. 

Under  the  head  of  fermentation  it  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  several  kinds  of  sugar,  and  other  bodies  such  as  glucosides, 
if  a  ferment  be  added  to  their  dilute  solution,  are  resolved  into 
two  or  more  new  compounds.  Ferments  are  proteids  in  a  peculiar 
state  of  decomposition.  Their  constitution  is  qidte  unknown,  and 
none  of  them  has  been  yet  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

Teast  consists  of  one  of  the  lowest  members  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  (Torula  cerevisice).  On  treating  it  with  dilute  potash  the 
cells  are  disintegrated,  and  their  contents  dissolve  in  the  potash.  On 
adding  acetic  acid,  white  flakes  are  precipitated,  which,  after  drying 
form  a  yellow,  brittle  mass,  and  contain  :— 

Carbon 55*0 

Hydrogen  ......     7*5 

Nitrogen 14*0 

Oxygen 230 

Sulphur 0-5 

100-0 

Yeast  has  not  only  the  property  of  resolving  glucose  into  alcohol 
and  carbon  dioxide,  but  also  to  decompose  calcium  malate  into 
calcium  carbonate,  acetate  and  succinate,  and  to  convert  salicin  in 
presence  of  chalc,  into  lactic  acid,  and  saligenin. 

When  yeast  is  kept  under  water,  fermentation  sets  in,  carbon 
dioxide  is  evolved,  and  the  liquid  contains  after  some  time  a  little 
alcohol,  a  kind  of  albumin  and  leucine. 

By  washing  yeast  with  water,  an  organic  substance  goes  gradually 
in  solution,  possessing  in  the  highest  degree  the  property  of  con- 
verting cane-sugar  into  inverted  sugar. 

Diastase, — When  grain  germinates  a  portion  of  one  of  the  proteids 
is  transformed  into  diastase,  which  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating 
a  cold  infusion  of  malt  with  alcohol  in  white  flakes.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  not  coagulated  on  heating,  and  possesses  the  properties  of 
converting  starch  into  dextrin  and  dextrose,  one  part  being  suflScient 

C  K  K 
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for  the  conversion  of  100,000  parts  of  starch.    The  composition  of 
diastase  is  not  known. 

Emulsin  or  Synaptase  is  the  specific  ferment  of  bitter  almonds,  and 
exists  also  in  sweet  ahnonds,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  exhausting 
the  powdered  paste,  from  which  the  oil  has  been  expressed  with  cold 
water,  adding  acetic  acid  to  the  solution  to  remove  proteider,  amd 
precipitating  the  emulsin  with  alcohol.  It  is  a  white,  friable  mass, 
containing  about  30  per  cent,  of  calcium  phosphate,  and  consisting, 
after  deducting  the  ash,  of : — 

Carbon 429 

Hydrogen 71 

Nitrogen 11*5 

Oxygen 37'3 

Sulphur    ......     1-2 

100-0 

Emulsin  has  the  specific  property  of  decomposing  amygdaUn, 
salicin,  arbutin,  sesculin,  and  other  glucosides. 

Myrosin  is  contained  in  black  mustard-seed,  and  is  a  substance 
resembling  diastasa  It  is  without  any  action  on  amygdalin,  but 
readily  decomposes  potassium  myronate,  into  mustard-oil,  sugar,  and 
acid  potassium  sulphate. 

Pepsin  is  a  substance  resembling  mucin,  and  is  found  in  thegaatric 
juice.  It  possesses  the  specific  property  to  convert  proteids  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  acid,  into  soluble  modifications,  called  peptones, 

Ptyalin  exists  together  with  mucin  and  salts  in  saliva;  it  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  possesses  the 
properly  of  changing  starch  into  dextrin  and  dextrose,  and  decom- 
posing salicin  into  sugar  and  saligenin. 

Similar  substances  exist  in  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  fluids, 
which  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  pancreatic  fluid  converts 
starch  rapidly  into  dextrose,  and  proteids  into  peptones,  and  resolves 
fats  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids.  The  intestinal  fluid  also  transforms 
proteids  into  soluble  modifications,  and  starch  into  sugar,  and  the 
latter  into  lactic  acid,  and  butyric  acid. 


INDEX. 


Acenaphthene,  437 
Aceta(  195 
Acetaldehyde,  134 
Acetamide^  143 
Acetanilide,  823 
Acetdiamine,  143 
Acetenyl-benzene;  385 
Acetic  anhydride,  141 
Acetochlorhydrin,  255 
Acetocinnamone,  402 
Acetoluides,  350 
Acetone^  152 
Acetones,  86 
Acetonitrile,  93 
Acetophorone,  153 
Acetyl  bromide,  141 

chloride,  140, 

cyanide,  141 

iodide,  141; 

oxide,  141 

peroxide,  142 

sulphide,  142 
Acetyl-benzene,  383 
Acetylene,  274 
Acetylene  di-iodids,  274 
Acetyl-phenol  ether,  333 
Acetyl-silicon  oxide,  142 
Acid,  acetic,  136 

acetone- carbonic,  139 

acetonic,  218 

acetylcitric,  238 

acetyl-lactic,  211 

acetylmalic,  224 

acetyltartaric,  227 

aconic,  238 

aconitic,  238 

acrylic,  266 

adipic,  235 

adipotartaric,  236 

allophanic,  120 

alloxanic,  243 

aloetic,  485 

alphatoluic,  383 

alphaxylic,  390 

amalic,  252 

amenthenic,  234 

amidacetic,  199 

amidethylsulphonic,  192 


Acid,  amidobenzenesulphonic, 
326 
amidobenzoic,  36a 
amidobutyric,  217 
amidocumic,  401 
amidodracyUc,  365 
amidoglyceric,  259 
amido-isocaproic,  234 
amidomalonic,  246 
amidonitrobenzoic,  866 
amidopropionic,  212 
amidosalicylic,  370. 
amidosalyhc,  365 
amido8uccmami0»  224 
amidosuccinic,  224 
amidovalerianic,  231 
amylumsulphunc,  293 
angelic,  269 
anisic,  371 

anthracenecarbonic,  454 
anthracenesulphoniCj  445 
anthraflavic,  460 
anthranilic,  365 
anthraquinonedifiulpho- 

nic,  447 
anthraquinonemonosul- 

phonie,  447 
arachidic,  174 
arseumonomethylic,  99 
aspartic,  224 
atropic,  394 
azelaic,  236 

azobenzen«suh>hQiu«,  328 
azobenzoic,  365 
azulmic,  243 
barbituric,  246 
behenio,  174 
behenolic,  272 
behenoxylic,  272 
benzamidacetic,  362 
benzenediaulphoDJc^  820 
benzenesalphinio^  3kL 
benzeneonlphonic,  320 
benzhydr^benzmo,  419 
benzihc,  kH 
benzoic,  359 
benzoleic,  363 
a  benzoyl-benzoDB,  418 

fi       „  „       _*"' 

benzoyl-glycoUic,.  368 


Acid,  benzylbenzoLC,  419 
bibrtHnopyrotartafic, 

238 
bihydrooavboxylic,  69 
bomeol-campboric,  303 
brassic,  237 
bromobenzoic,  864 
bromomalophthailic,  405 
butyl&Qtio,  216 
butyric,  155 
cacodylic,  98' 
caffe^nnic,  464 
caffeie,  397 
camphocarbonic,  303 
camphoUCjt  SOd 
camphorlG,  306  '* 
camphoronio,  306 
capric,  171 
caproic,  166 
capryljc,  169 
carbamio,  65 
carbolic,  331 
carbonic,  64 
carbopyroUic,  282 
carminic,  462 
catechutaanic,  464 
cerotic,  174 
chelidonio,  283 
chenotaurocholic,  488 
chinolinesulphonic,  469 
chinoYie>  466 
cfaloranilamic,  342 
chloraoilio,  ^1 
chlosethylsuli^iaic.  192 
chloEobdBBeia,  368 
chlorodracylic,  963 
chloromucome,  281 
a  chlocopropiQBie,  210 

iS       „        „  359 

chlososalylio,  363 
chlitfoi^naphihalic,  436 
dayeMotnue,  450 
chjfysauaie,  372 
chrysophanic,  450 
cuoi^ic,  270 

citrabihromopyrotariaric, 

239 
citracoBie,  238 
citramalic,  240 

KK   2 
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AM,  citramonochloropyro- 

tartaric,  240 
dtratartaric,  240 
eitric,2a7 
oomenio,  284 
oonyolTulic,  415 
oonyolTnlinolic,  4d5 
oopaibic,  SOS 
oreootic,  379 
orooonic,  70 
orotomo,  267 
eamaiiCy  S96 
comic,  401 
cumidic,  399 
oumylic,  399 
oyanaoetio,  147 
oyanic,  57 
oyanopropionio,  222 
oyanuric,  58 
<nrmic.  403 
deozalic,  240 
deozyglutaniC;  233 
deztrmsampboric,  306 
deztroaesulphurio,  289 
dextrotartaric,  226 
diacetylfrangulic,  451 
diaoet^ltartaiic,  227 
dialunc,  244 
diamidobenzoic,  366 
diaso-amidobenzoic,  366 
diazobenzoic,  365 
dibenzylcarbonic,  422 
dibenzyldicarbonic,  422 
dibromacetic,  147 
dibromadipic,  281 
dibromoauccinic.  222 
dichloracetic,  145 
diohloranthracene-  disul- 

phonic,  445 
didilorobenzoic;  364 ' 
dichlorodraoylic,  364 
dichlorosalylic,  864 
diethozalio,  235 
diethylacetic,  167 
diethylphosphoric,  115 
digallio,  373 
dU^lycoUic,  198 
di-iodacetic,  147 
diUturic,  246 
dimethozalic,  218 
dimethylparabanlc,  252 
dimethylsucoinic,  236 
dinitranisic,  871 
dinitrobenzoic,  365 
diDitroparamidobenzoic, 

372 
diorsellinic,  380 
diozybenzoic,  872 
diphenic,  442 
diphenylacetic,  421 
diphenyldisulphonic,  416 
diphenylglyoollic,  421 
diphenylmonosulphoniC; 

diphenylpropianic,  422 
diphenylsucoinic.  422 
diphthaHc,  424 
dimilphobenzoic^  367 
ditartariC;  226 
elalc^  270 


Acid,  elajtdic,  271 
ellagic,  373 
erucic,  271 
enrthric,  379 
etnenediBolphonic,  193 
ethene-lacbc,  213 
ethenesulphonic;  191 
ethenesulphuric,  191 
ethenylaalphuric,  275 
ethidene-lactic^  214 
etbionic,  191 
eihomethoxalic,  232 
ethylaoetic,  140 
ethylacetone-carbonic, 

139 
ethylbenzoic,  390 
ethylcacodylic,  126 
ethylcrotonic,  270 
etbyldiaoetic,  139 
ethyldisolphocarbonic, 

117 
eihylglycollic,  197 
ethyl-lactic,  210. 
ethylmalic,  224   . 
ethymalonic,  232 
ethyloxalic,  203 
ethyloxamic,  205 
ethylphosphinic,  124 
ethylphosphorio,  115 
ethylphoE^horous,  115 
ethykuccmic,  220 
ethylsulphonic,  114 
ethylsnlphuric,  113  . 
eth yltartaric.  227 
euchroic,  404 
eugenic,  391 
eugetic,  402' 
euxaDthic,  414 
euzanthonic,  414 
evemic,  380 
eyeminic,  380 
filicic,  344 
fluobenzoic,  364 
formic,  104 
frangulio,  451 
fulminic,  148 
fulminuric,  149 
fumaric,  225  ^ 
gaidic,  270 
gallic,  373 
gallotannic,  463 
glucinic,  289 
gluconic,  287 
glutamic,  233 
glutanic,  233 
glyceric,  259 
glycerinphosphoric,  256 
glycocholic, 
glycollic,  196 
glycoluric,  248 
glyoxylic,  205 
guaiacic,  308 

fuaiaretic,  308     ■^. 
emimellitic,  407 
hemipinic,  475s 
heptylic,  168 
hexahydrophthalic,  405 
hexylic,  166 
hippuric,  362 
bomocumic,  403 


Acid,  hyaenic,  174 
hydantoic,  248 
hydracrylic,  259 
bydratropic,  3S5 
hydrazobenzoic,  365 
hydrocaffeic,  397  , 

hydrocarboxylic,  69 
hydrocinnamio,  390 
hydrocumaric,  396 
hydrocyanic,  50 
hydroferricyanic,  56 
hydroferrocyanic,  54 
hydromeconic,  284 
hydromellitic,  405 
hydromuconic,  281 
hydroparacumaric,  395 
hydrophthalic,  382 
hydroprehnitic,  406 
hydropyromellitic,  405 
hydrosorbic,  272 
hydroterephthalic,  381 
hydurilic,  245 
hyocholic,  488 
hyoglycocholic,  488 
hyotaurocholic,  488 
hyoscinio,  484 
bypogaeic,  270 ' 
indigosulphuric,  427 
indigotindisulphonic,  427 
indigotinsulphonic,  426 
iodobenzoic,  364 
a  iodopropionic,  210 
B  fi         ,f      259 

uatic,  428 

isatindisulphonio.  427 
isatropic,  395 
isethionic,  191 
isobutyric,  157 
isocaproic,  167 
isocyanuric,  149 
isobeptylic,  169; 
isohydromellitic,  405 
isohydropyromellitic,  405 
isophthalic,  381 
isopinic,475 
iaopropylsulpburic,  151 
isopurpuric,  336 
isosuccinic,  222 
isotoluic,  378 
itaconic,  238 
itamaUe,  240  ' 
itatartaric,  238 
jalapinolic,  465 
idnic,  373 
kinotiEinnic,  464 
kynurenic,  490 
lactic,  208 
lactonic,  287 
lauric,  174 
lecanoric,  380 
leucic,  235 
leuconic,  70 
leyocamphoric,  306 
leyotartaric,  228 
Unoleic,  272 
lithofellic,  488 
lithuric,  490 
maleic,  225 
malic,  223 
malonic,  214 
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Acid,  mandelic,  384 
mannitic;  280 
mannylsulphTuic,  279 
maiigaric,  174 
meconic,  283 
melilotic,  396 
melissic,  174 
mellitic,  403 
mellophanio,  406 
mesaoonic,  238 
mesadibromopyrotartaric, 

240 
mesamonochloropyrotar- 

taric,  240 
mesitylenesulphonic,  887 
mesitylenic,  388 
mesoxalic,  248 
metanitrobenzoic,  864 
metanitrocmnamic,  393 
metaphenolsulphonic,  384 
metatartaric,  226 
methaciylic^  269 
methenedisiUphonic,  199 
methinetrisulphonio,  103 
methionic,  139 
methylcrotonic,  269 
methyldiaoetic,  139 
methyl-isopropylacetic, 

167 
methyl-lecanoric,  380 
methylmalonic,  222 
metfayloxybenzoic,  370 
methylphosphinic,  97 
methylsalicylic,  369 
methylsuccinic,  232 
methylsulphocarbonic; 

94 
methylsulphonic,  199 
methylsulphuric,  92 
moniodacetic,  147 
monobromacetic,  146 
monobromisocrotonic,  239 
monobromoleic,  270 
monobromosuccinic,  222 
monochloracetic,  144 
moxiochlorocitramalic,240 
monochlorocrotonic,  268 
monochloropyrotartaric, 

240 
monocbloroquartenic,  268 
monozyanthraquinone- 

Bulpnonic,  448 
moritannic,  464 
mucic,  280 
muconic,  281 
mycomelic,  242 
myristic^  174 
myronic,  459 
naphthalenebicarbonic. 

439 
naphthalenecarbonic,  438 
naphthalenesulphonic, 

naphthalic,  437 
naphthoic,  438 
naphthylformic,  438 
naphthylpurpuric,  436 
nicotinic,  472 
nitranisic,  871 
nitrocinnamic,  393 


Acid,  nitrooocoussio,  462 
nitrocumic,  401 
nitrolactic.  211 
nitrofialicyiic.  370 
nitrotartario,  227 
nonylic,  170 
octyHc,  169 
oenanthylic,  168 
oleic,  270 
opianic,  475 
opinio,  475 
orsellinic,  379 
orthonitrobensoic,  364 
orthotoluio,  378 
oxacetic,  196 
ozalio,  201 

oxalohydroxamic,  205 
oxaluric,  247 
oxamic,  205 
oxanilic,  324 
oxatoluic,  383 
ozybenzoic,  370 
a  oxybutyric,  216 

fi         „  217 

oxycamphoronic,  306 
oxychohc,  489 
oxycumic,  401 
oxyisobutyric,  218 
oxyiaopropyl-phenylfor- 

mic,  401 
oxymalonic,  228 
oxymesitylenic,  388 
oxymethyl-phenylformic, 

ozyphenic,  342 
oxyphenyl-amidopropion- 

ic,  395 
o  oxypropionic,  208 
ozysalicyiio,  372 
ozyvalerianic,  231 
palmitic,  174 
palmitolic,  270 
palmiioxylic,  270 
pskrabanic,  247 
paracumaric,  396 
paradiphenylcarbonic,  425 
paralactio,  213 
paramalic,  198 
paranitrobenzoic,  365 
paranitrocinnamio,  393 
paranitropheuy-propio*  . 

pai'a-ozybenzoic,  371 
paraphenolsulphonic, 

334 
paraphenylbenzoic,  425 
paratoluic,  377 
parazylic^  389 
pelargonic,  170 
pentylic,  160 
phenanthrenesulphonic, 

441 
phenolsulphonic,  333 
phenoldisulphonio,  334 
phenylacetic,  383 
phenylacrylic,  392 
phenylangelic,  403 
phenylbenzoic,  442 
phenylbromolactic,  394 
phenylchlorolactic,  391 


Acid,  phenyldibromopropi- 
onic,  398 
phenylformic,  359 
phenylglycollic,  384 
phenyl-lactic,  394 
phenylparalactic,  394 
phenylphosphoric,  333 
phenylpropiolic,  393 
phenylpropionic^  390 
phloretio,  o95 
phthalic,  381 
physetoleic,  270 
picramic,  337 
picric,  335 
pioro^amic,  336 
pimanc,  308 
pimelic,  236 
pinic,  3i08 
piperic,  481 
piperonio,  482 
prehnitio,  406 
propionic,  150 
protocatechuic,  372 
prussic,  50 
pseudo-uric,  244 
purpuric,  245 
pyrocomenic,  284 
pyrogallic,  34.3 
pyroligneous,  137 
pyromellitic,  405 
a  pyromucic,  281 
fi         „  282 

pyroracemic,  230 
pyrotartaric,  232 
pyroterebic,  270 
pyruvic,  280 
quartenic,  268 
querdmeric,  461 
quercotannic,  464J 
quinic,  373 
quinotannic,  464 
racemic,  228 
rhodizonic,  69 
ricinela'idic,  272 
ricinoleic,  272 
rocellic,  237 
rosolic,  411 
ruberythric,  462 
rubianic,  462 
rufigallic,  453 
sacdiaric,  280 
salicylic,  368 
sarcolactic,  213 
sebadc,  236 
silicocopropionic,  132 
sinapic,  482 
sorbic,  272 
stearic^  174 
stearohc,  271 
stearozylic,  271 
styphnic,  343 
suberic,  236 
suberomalic,  236 
euberotai-taric,  236 
sucdnamic,  221 
succinic,  218 
sulphacetic,  198 
sulphanilic,  326 
sulphobenzoic,  367 
sulphocarbamic,  69 
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Add,  sttlphocarbonic,  6S 

sulphocyanic,  59 

sulphopeeudo-nriO;  245 

sulphopurpuiic,  427 

sulphofiuccinic;  221 

sylvic,  308 

tannic,  463 

tartaric,  226 
inactive,  229 

tartrelic,  226 

tartronic,  228 

tartrophthalic,  406 

taurocholic,  488 

terebentic,  300 

terebic,  299 

terephthalic,  381 

tetrahydrophthalic,  405 

teranitrochiTBopbamc, 
450 

tetrolic,  268 

thiacetic,  142 

thymotic,  403 

tiffUc,  270 

toluic,  877 

tolylenofi'lycollic,  879 

triamidooenzoic,  872 

tribromaoetic,  147 

tricarbaUylic,  238 

trichloracetic,  145 

trichlorocrotonic,  266 

trichlorolactic,  213 

trichlorophenolmalic,  345 

trihydrocarboxylic,  69 

trimeUitic,  406 

trimesic,  389 

trimethylacetic,  164 

trinitrocresotic,  362 

trioxybenzoic,  373 

tropic,  394 

umbellic,  397 

iiramidobenzoic,  366 

uric,  241 

usnic,  380 

uvitic,  388 

valerianic,  active,  163 
inactive,  162 
normal,  160 
tertiary,  164 

veratric,  398 

violuric,  246 

vulpinic,  383 

xanthic,  117 

xylic,  389 

xylidic,  389 
Acids,  fatty,  80 

soHd,  172 

isacrylic,  265 

isolactic,  182 

series,  Cn  H2  n  —  2  O4,  182 

series,  Cn  H2n  O3, 179 
series,  Cn  H2  n  —  2  O2.  265 
Achillein,  487 
AchiUetin,  487 
Aconitine,  484 
Acridine,  416 
Acrol  dichloride,  266 
Acrolein,  265 
Acrolein-ammonia,  266 
Acrylaldehyde,  265 
Aesculin,  461 


Aescoletin,  461 
Alanine,  212 
Albumin,  492 
Albuminoids,  491 
Alcarsine,  98 
Alcohol-radicals,  72,  75 

dyad,  175 
Alcohols,  76 
primary,  80 
secondary,  %^ 
tertiary,  88 
Aldehyde,  134 
Aldehyde-ammonia,  135 
Aldehydes,  80 
Aldehydine,  135 
Alizarin,  448 
AlkaU-blue,  410 
Alkaloids,  470 
Allantoin,  248 
Alloxan,  243 
Alloxantin,  244 
Allyl  alcohol,  261 
bromide,  262 
carbamine,  263 
chloride,  262 
cyanamide,  264 
cyanide,  263 
hydrosulphide,  263 
iodide,  262 
mercaptan,  263 
oxide,  262 
sulphide,  263 . 
sulphocarbamide,  264 
sulphocarbimide,  263 
AUylamine,  264 
Allyl-benzene,  391 
Allylene,  276 
Allylphenol,  391 
Allyphenol-metbyl  ether,  391 
Aloln,  485 
Aluminium  acetate,  187 

mellitate,  404 
Aluminium-ethyl,  130 
Amarine,  359 
Amber,  308 
Amides,  82 

Amido-anthraquinone,  447 
Amido-azobenzene,  331 
Amido-azonaphtbalene,  433 
Amidobenzene,  321 
Amidobenzonitrile,  358 
Amido-compounds.  309 
Amido-isoxylene,  976 
Amidomalonyl-urea,  246 
Amidomesitylene,  387 
Amidonaphthalene,  433 
Amidophenols,  337 
Amidophloroglucin,  344 
Amidopseudocumene,  388 
Amidotoluones,  349 
Amines,  77 
Ammelide,  61 
Ammeline,  61 
Ammonium  acetate,  137 
cyanate,  58 
cyanide,  52 
deoxalate, 
formate,  105 
isethoniate,  192 
mellitate,  404 


Ammonium  oxalate,  203 

sulphocyanate,  59 
Amygdalin,  459 
Amyl  acetate,  162 

secondary,  164 
alcohol,  primary,  160 
secondary,  163 
tertiary,  164 
Amyl  bromide,  161 
chloride,  161 
hydride,  161 
iodide,  161 

secondary,  163 
nitrate,  161 
nitrite,  161 
oxide,  161 
valerate,  163 
Amylamine,  162 
Amyl-benzene,  402 
Amylene,  281 

dibromide,  281 
glycol,  231 
hydrate,  164 
Amyl-toluene,  403 
Amylum,  292 
Anedysis,  optical,  42 

ultimate,  15 
Anethol,  391 
Angelic  aldehyde,  269 
Anhydrides,  81 
AniHdes,  323 
AniUne,  321 

hydrochloride,  322 
nitrate,  322 
sulphate,  322 
Aniline-blue,  410 
Aniline-colours,  407 . 
Aniline-green,  410' 
Aniline«orange,  851 
Aniline-purple,  407 
Aniline-red,  408 
Aniline-violet,  410 ' 
Aniline-yellow,  381 
Anisol,  832 
Anisyl  alcohol,  371 
aldehyde,  871 
chloride,  371      . 
Anol,  891 
Anthracene,  443 

dichloride,  444 
Anthrachrysone,  452 
Anthrahydroquinone,  446 
Anthraflavine,  450 
Anthrapurpurin,  452 
Anthraquinone,  445 
Antiarin,  466 
Apomorphine.  473 
Apple-oil,  163 
Arabin,  294 
Arabinose.  294 
Arbutin,  460 
Archil,  353 
Argento-ethenyl  chloride,  275 

oxide,  275 
Aromatic  compounds,  308 
Arsendiethyl,  126 
Arsendimethyl,  98 
chloride,  98 
oxide,  98 
Arsenmonomethyl,  99 
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Arsenmonomethyl  ohloride,99 

oxide,  99 
Asparagin,  224 
Athamantin,  485 
Atropine,  4S3 
Aurin,  411 

Azelaic  aldehyde,  271 
Azobenzene,  327 

dibromkle,  328 
Azo-compounds.  311 
Azooonydrine,  470 
Azodinaphthyl-red,  433 
Azodiphenyl-blue,  408 
Azoxybenzene,  328 


B. 

Barium  ohrjHainmate,  451 

deoxalste,  240 

kynurenate,  496 

mellitate,  404 

plaiinocyanide,  56 
Bebeerine,  481 
Bees-wax,  174 
Benzaldehyde,  358 
Benzamide,  362 
Benzaplnaooue,  424 
Benzene,  817 

hexabromide,  345 

hexachloride,  345 

sulphoxide,  321 

trichlorhydrin,  345 
Benzenesulphonamide,  320 
Benzenesulphonic  chloride, 

320 
Benzhydrol,  418 
Benzidine,  415 
Benzil,  421 
Benzoin,  420 
Benzol,  317 
Benzonitrile,  357 
Benzophenone,  418 
Benzoyl-acttyl  oxide,  862 

anhydride,  861 

chloride,  o61 

dioxide,  361 

fluoride,  861 

oxide,  861 
Benzoyl-piperidine,  481 
Benzyl  acetate.  854 

alcohol,  854 

bromide,  354 

carbimide,  ^5 

chloride,  354 

cinnamate,  398 

cyanate,  855 

disulphide,  355 

hydraBulphide,  855 

iodide,  854 

isocyaaurKte.  855 

mecoaptan,  855 

must«0d«oil,  856 

BulpUde,  355 

sulphocarbimide,  856 
Benzylamine,  355 
Benzyl-aniiol,  417 
Benzyl-foenBene,  417 
Benzylene  dichloride,  858 


Benzylenediamine,  359 
Benzyl-ethyl-benzene,  419 
Benzyl-methyl  ketone,  390 
Benzyl-oxybenzene,  417 
Benzyl-phenol,  417 
Benzylphenyl-methyl  ether, 

417 
Benzylphosphine,  356 
Benzyl-rosaniline,  410 
Benzyl- toluene,  418 
Benzyl-urea,  356 
Berberine,  480 
Betaine,  196 
Beta-orcin,  376 
Bilifuscin,  489 
Bilihumin,  490 
Biliprasin,  490 
Bihrubin,  489 
BiUyerdin,  489 
Bismuthethyl  dichloride,  127 
Biuret,  ^ 
Bixin,  414 
Blood-fibrin,  493 
Bor-ethyl,  127 
Bor-diethyl  chloride,  127 
Bomeene,  304 
Borneo-camphor,  304 
Bomeol,  304 
Boron-methyl,  99 
Brasilin,  413 
Bromal.  147 
Bromoform,  101 
Bromotoluenes,  348 
Butalanine,  232 
Butane,  154 
a  Butene,  215 
a  Butene,  216 
JButene  dibromide,  215 

chlorhydrate,  215 

glycol,  215 
Butenyl-benzene,  402 
Butine,  276 

Butyl  acetate,  secondary,  156 
tertiary,  158 

alcohol  normal,  154 

secondary,  156 
tertiary,  157 

chloride,  155 

iodide,  normal,  155 

secondary,  156 
tertiary,  158 

sulphocarbimide,  155 
Butylamine,  155 

tertiary,  159 
Butylene,  215 
Butyraldehyde,  156 


C. 

Cacodyl,  98 

oxide,  98 
Cacoteline,  477 
Caerolignone,  417 
Caffeidine,  252 
Caffeine,  251 
Caincetin,  466 
Caincingenin,  466 
Caincin,  466 
Calcium  acetylglyooUate,  198 


Calcium  butyrate,  155 

camphorate,  306 

citrate,  237 

pflycollate,  197 

isobutyrate,  157 

lactate,  206 

malate,  223 

oxalate,  203 

quinate,  374 

tartrate,  227 
Camphilene,  300 
Campholene,  303 
Camphor,  303 

dibromide,  304 

nitrate,  304 
Camphoric  anhydride,  806 
Camphyl  acetate,  304 

alcohol,  304 

chloride,  304 
Camphyl-methyl  ether,  304 
CanC'Si^ar,  285 
Cantharidin, 
Caoutchene,  303 
Caoutchouc,  302 
Caramel,  286 
Carbamide,  65 
Carbamines,  78 
Carbanil,  324 
Carbanilamide,  323 
Carbanilide,  323 
Carbazol,  415 
Carbazoline,  416 
Carbimides,  79 
Carbinols,  86 
Carbo-hydrates,  284 
Carbon  dioxide,  68 

disulphide,  63 

monoxide,  62 

oxychloride,  64 

oxysulphide,  68 

tertrabromide,  107 

tertrachloride,  101 
Carbonates,  64 
Carbon-compounds,  boiling 
point,  37 

classification,  47 

colour,  44,  466 

solubihty,  44 

melting  point,  37 

odour,  44 

optical  properties,  40 

physical  properties,  85 

specific  volume,  35 

taste,  44 
Carbonyl  chloride,  64 

sulphide,  68 
Carbonyl-compounds,  62 
Carbonyl-disulphodiethyl,  120 
Carbopyrrolamide,  282 
Carbotriphenyltriamine,  325 
Carboxyl,  82 
Carbyl  sulphate,  191 
Carmine,  462 
Carmin-red,  462 
Camine,  249 
Carotin, 
Catechin,  464 
Catechu,  464 
Carthamine,  413 
Casein,  492 
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GaMinTeffetoble,  4$^ 
CeUalo0e,2&5 
GerasiD,  294 
Gerebrin,  467 
OeroteQe,284: 
Gerylakohol,  174 

eerotate,  174 
Oetene,  284 

ehknliydntte,  284 

difaromide,  284 

oxide,  234 
Ce<7l  alcohol,  171 

iodide,  171 
GetirUunine,  171 
Gfaelerythrine,  430 
Chelidonine,  480 
Chinoline,  469 
GhinoTin,  466 
Chitiii,467 
Chloral,  146 

hydrate,  146 
ChloraDil,  341 
Ghlorobenaaldehyde,  868 
Ghlorobenzyl  alcohol,  857 
ChlorobenEyleiie  dichloride, 

868 
Chlorocodide,  474 
Chloroform,  101 
Chlorohydranil,  341 
Chlorophenol,  888 
ChlorophyU,  486 
Chloropicrin,  102 
Cholesterin,  489 
Cholesteryl  acetate,  489 

bensoate,  489 

chloride,  489 
Cholesterylamine,  489 
Cholestrophane,  252 
Choline,  190 
Chondrin,  496 
ChrysaniUine,  411 
Chrysohydroqunone,  455 
Chrysoquinone,  455 
Cinchona-red,  464 
Cinchonicine,  479 
Cinohonidine,  479 
Cinchonine,  479 
Cinnamaldehyde,  892 
Cinnamein,  ^8 
Cinnyl  alcohol,  891 

chloride,  892 

oinnamate,  892 

iodide,  892 
Cinnylamine,  892 
Circular  polarization,  43 
Citrene,  301 
Coal-tar,  458 
Cobalt  cyanide,  52 
Cocaine,  483 
Coccinin,  462 
Codamine,  474 
Codeine,  474 

Coerulein,  418  ^ 

Colchicine,  484 
Collidine,  467 
Collodion,  296 
Colombin,  486 
Colophony,  307 
Conglutin,  492 
Coniferin,  466 


Conine,  470 
Conquinine,  479 
ConvolTulin,  465 
Conyolrulinol,  465 
Conydrine,  471 
Copper  acetate,  188 

amidacetate,  200 

fulminate,  148 

trichloraoetate,  145 
Coppcr-ethinyl-benzene,  385 
Coridine,  467 
Corydaline,  485 
Cotamine,  447 
Creatine,  250 
Creatinine,  250  ; 
Creoeol,  352 
Creosote,  352 
Cresol,  351 

Cresol-methyl  ether,  351 
Crocin,  466 
Crotonaldehyde,  267 
Crotonchloral,  268 

hydrate,  268 
Crotonitrile,  268 
Crotonylene,  276 
Cryptidme,  468 
Cryptopine,  476 
Cumanc  anhydride,  896 
Cumarin,  396 
Cumene,  390 
Cumidine,  401 
Cuminaldehyde,  401 
Cuminol,  401 
Cupric  acetate,  138 
Cuproso-ethenyl  chloride,  273 

oxide,  273 
Curarine,  477 
Curcumin,  486 
Cydamin,  466 
Cyclamiretin,  466 
Cyanamide,  60 
Cyananilide,  324 
Cyananiline,  325 
Cyanates,  57 
Cyanetholin,  119 
Cyanides,  51 
Cyanobenzene,  325 
Cyano^n  bromide,  57 

cmoride^  57 

iodide,  57 

sulphide,  60 
Cyanogen-compounds,  48 
Cyanogen -gas,  49 
Cyanuramide,  61 
Cyanuric  chloride,  57 
Cymene,  399 
Cymophenol,  400 
(^myl  acetate,  401 

alcohol,  401 

chloride,  401 
Cystine,  490 
Cytisine,  485 


D. 

Daphnetin,  466  ' 
Daphnin,  466 
Decatyl  alcohol,  170 
chloride,  170 


Decenylene,  277 
Deoxybenzoin,  421 
Delphinine.  485 
Dextrin,  294 
Dextrose,  288 
Diacetamide,  144 
Diacetin,  258 
Diacetyl«alizarin,  450 
IHacetyl-anthraflayin,  450 
Diacetyl-anthrapurpurin,  452 
Diallylene,  277 
DiaUyl,  276 
Diallyl  carbamide,  264 

ether,  262 
Dialluramide,  244 
Diamido-anthraquinone,  447 
Diamidobenzenee,  827 
Diamidodiphenyl,  415 
Diamidohydrazobensene,  328 
Diamidomesitylene,  387 
Diamidonaphthalene,  433 
Dimidophenol,  387 
Diamidotoluene,  350 
Diamyl,  170 
Diamyl  ether,  161 
Diamylene,  234 
Diastase,  497 

Diazo-amidobenzene,  330 
Diazo-anthraquinone,  447 
Diazobenzene  ai>gentoxide, 
330 

hydroxide,  380 

nitrate,  330 

potassoxide,  330 

sulphate,  830 
Diazo-compounds,  811 
Diazophenol  chloride,  837 
Diazoresorcin,  343 
Diazoresorufin,  348 
Dibenzy],  419 
Dibenzyl  ether^  854 
DibenzylMnine,  355 
Dibenzylphosphine,  356 
Dibenzyl-urea,  356 
Dibromaniline,  325 
Dibromo-anthracene,  444 
Bibromo-anthraquinone,  446 
Dibromobenzene,  319 
Dibromodiphenyl,  415 
Dibromodurene,  898 
Dibromo-isoxylene,  375 
Dibromomesitylene,  387 
Dibromomethyltoluene,  375 
Dibromonaphthalene,  &2 
Dibromonitro-acetonitrile. 

149 
Dibromophenanthrene,  441 
Dibromophenanthr^ie-quin- 

one,  441 
Dibromophenol,  339 
Dibromopropyl  alcohol,  261 
Dibromopyrene,  455 
Dibromopseudocumene,  388 
Dibromotoluene,  348 
Dibutyryl-phloroglucin,  344 
Dicetyl  ether,  171 
Dichloraniline,  325 
Dichloranthi^cene,  444 
Dichloranthraquinone,  446 
Dichlorethane,  134,  195 
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Dichlorethene,  185 
Dichlorethyl  oxide,  111 
Dichlorethvlamine,  121 
Diohlorhyarin,  255 
Dichloxisatin,  427 
DiohlorobenzeDe,  819 
I>iohlorohencyl  aloohol,  857 
Bichloroglyctde,  256 
DiohloronydroN^uinone,  841 
Bichloromaimite,  279 
Biohlorometbane,  101 
Bichloromesitylene,  386 
DichloronaphtiEJene.  482 
Dichloronaphthohydroquin* 

one,  486 
Dichloronaphthoquinone,  486 
DichloronaphthydreDe  glycol, 

481 
Dichlorophenol,  888 
Dichloropropyl  alcohol,  261 
Dichloroquinone,  841 
Dicyanamide,  61 
Dicyanogen,  49 
Diethene  glycol,  185 
Diethenemfunine,  198 
Diethyl,  154 
Diethyl  carbamide,  128 

ethenate,  187 

ether,  109 

glycollate,  197 

sulphocarhamide,  128 
Diethylamiiie,  122 
Diethylaniline,  822 
Diethyl-benzene,  399 
Diethyl-benzylene,  408 
DiethylhTdrin,  257 
Diethylphosphine,  124 
Diethylsolpheme,  128 
Dlgeranyl  ether,  805 
Digitalin,  466 
Diffitalretin,  466 
Dihydro-anthracene,  444 
Dihydronaphthaleiie,  481 
Dihydroxyl-oxamide,  205 
Di-iodomethane,  102 
Di-iodonitro-acetonitrile,  149 
Di-ispropyl,  167 
Dimedtyl-methane,  428 
Dimethyl,  72 
Dimethyl  carbinol,  151 

ether,  93 

ketone,  152 
Dimethylacetal,  195 
Dimethylamine,  95 
Dimethyl-anthntcene,  458 
Dimethyl-benzenes,  874 
Dimethyl-butyl-methane,  168 
Dimethyl-diethylmethane,168 
Dimethyl-ethene,  215 
Dimethyl-ethyl-benzene,  399 
Dimethyl-ethyl-methane,  161 
Dimethyl-isopropyl  carbinol, 

167 
Dimethyl-narcotine, 
Dimethylphosphine,  97 
Dimethyl-propyl  carbinol,  167 
Dimethyl-propyl-methane,  166 
Dimonochloralfylamine,  264 
Dinaphthyl,  489 
Dinaphthyl  ketone,  440 


Dinitro-acetonitriley  149 
Dinitro-amidophenol,  937 
Dinitro-amidotoluene,  851 
Dinitro-anthracene,  445 
Dinitro-anthraqoinone,  447 
Dinitrobenzene,  820 
Dinitrocresol,  Z51 
Dinitrodiphenyl,  415 
Dinitrodurene,  398 
Dinitrohydrazobenzene,  828 
Dinitrohjdroquinone,  ^40 
Dinitro-iBozylene,  876 
Dinitromesitylene,  387 
Dinitromethyltoluene.  875 
Dinitronaphthalene,  482 
Dinitronaphthol,  4^ 
Dinitrophenauthrene,  441 
Dinitrophenanthrene-quin- 

one,  441 
Dinitrophenol,  835 
Dinitropseudooumene,  888 
Dinitropjrene,  455 
Dinitrostilbene,  420 
Dinitrotoluene,  849 
Dioxethylamine,  190 
Dioxindol,  428 
Dioxyanthraquinones,  448 
Diozybenzenes,  339 
Dioxydiphenyl,  416 
Dioxymethene,  104 
Dioxynaphthalene,  435 
Dioxyna^hthoquinone,  436 
Dioxyredfitene,  456 
Dioxytoluenes,  352 
Dipalmitin,  238 
Diphthalyl,  428 
Diphenine,  328 
Diphenyl,  414 
Diphenyl  carbinol,  418 

ether,  333 

ketone,  418 
Diphenylamine,  322 
Diphenylaniline,  323 
Diphenyl-benzene,  424 
Diphenyl-dicarbimide,  324 
Diphenyl-dichlorethene,  422 
Diphenvl-dichloromethane, 

Diphenyl-diethene,  423 
Diphenylene  ketone,  442 

oxide,  416 
Diphenyl-ethane,  419 
Diph^iyl-ethene,  419 
Diphenyl-ethine,  422 
Diphenyl-guanidlne,  324 
Diphenyl-me  thane,  417 
Diphenyl-rosaniline,  416 
Diphenyl-trichlorethane>  421 
Diphenyl-urea,  323 
Dipropine,  277 
Dipyndine,  468 
Disacryl,  266J 
Disacryl-resin,  266 
Dispoline,  469 
Distillation,  destructive,  457 

dry,  467 

fractional,  45 
Distyrolene,  384 
Disidphydrin,  256- 
Diterebene,  300 


Ditolyl,  419 
Ditolylamine,  377 
Drupose,  296 
Dulcitan,  279 
Dulcite,  279 
Durene,  398 
Dutch  Uquid,  185 


E. 

Ebonite,  309 

Ecgonine,  483 

£^-albumin,  492 

Elastin,  495  ' 

Emetine,  484 

Emulsin,  498 

Epichlorhydriu,  255 

Ericinol,  465 

Erythrin,  379 

Exythrite,  277 

Erythryl  nitrate.  278 

Erythrozyme,  468 

Eserine,  483 

Ethane,  183 

Ethene,  184 
alcohol,  187 
arsenic-bases,  194 
chlorhydrate,  188 
chlorhydrine,  188 
chloriodide,  187 
chloronitrate,  191 
diacetate,  187 
dibromide,  186 
dichloride,  185 
dihydroeulphide,  192 
di-iodide,  186 
dioxide,  189 
glycol,  187 
hydrosulphide,  192 
iodohydrate,  188 
mercaptan,  192 
mouacetate,  187 
nitrate,  191 
nitrite,  191 
nitrogen-bases,  198 
oxide,  188 

phosphorus-bases,  194 
sulphide,  192 
sulphocyanate,  193 

Etbenediamine,  193 

Ethene-diphenyl  ether,  388 

Ethene-naphthalene,  487 

Ethenyl  alcohol,  275 

Ethenyl-benzene,  884 

Ether,  109 
acetic,  138 

disodacetone-carbonic, 
140 

formic,  118 

formic,  tribasic,  118 

oenanthic,  171 
Ethers,  compound,  76,  81 ' 

cjranic,  79 

mixed,  77 

saline,  7^,  81 
Ethidene,  195 

diacetate,  196 

dichloride,  195 
Ethine,  274, 
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Ethine-naphthalene,  438 
Ethiuyl-beuzene,  8S5 
Ethyl  acetate,  138 

acetone-carbonate,  139 

acetyl-glycoUate,  198 

acetyl-malate,  2*21 

alcohol,  107 

acrylate,  267 

aUophanate,  120 

antimony-bases,  126 

arsenate,  116 

arsenic-bases,  125 

arseuite,  116  , 

benzoate,  361 

bismuth-bases,  126 

borate,  116 

bromide,  109  . 

butyrate,  156 

caprylate,  170 

carbamate,  117 

carbamine,  118 

carbanilate,  324 

carbimide,  119 

carbonate,  116 

chloride,  109 

chlorocarbonato,  118 

chloroformate,  118 

cinnamate,  393 

citrate,  238 

cyanate,  119 

cyanide,  118 

deoxalate,  240 

dicai'bothionate,  118 

diacetone-carbonate,  140 

diphenylallophanate,  324 

disulphide,  128 

ethacetone-carbonate,  140 

othenate,  187 

formate,  118 

gallate,  373 

glycollate,  199 
ydroselenide,  128 
hydrosulphate,  113 
hydrosulphide,  .127 
iodide,  109 
lactate,  210 
malate,  224 
mellitate,  404 
moniodacetate,  147 
monobromacetate,  147 
monochloracetate,  145 
mustard-oil,  120 
nitrate,  112 
nitrite,  112 
nitrogen-bases,  121 
nitrolaotate,  211 
octylate,  169 
orthocarbonate,  117 
orthoformate,  118 
orthosilicopropionate  1 32 
oxalate,  203 
oxalurate,  247 
ozamate,  .205 
oxide,  109 
perchlorate,  113 
phosphate,  115 
phosphite,  115 
phosphorus-bases,  123 
picrate,  336 

pyrophosphate,  115 


Ethyl  solenide,  128 

silicate,  116 

succinate,  220 

sulphate,  ]13 

sulphide,  128J 

sulphite,  114 

sulphocarbonate,  117 

sulphocarbimide,  120 

sulphocyanate,  120 

sulphoxide,  128 

tartrate,  227 

telluride,  129 

terephthalate,  881 

xanthate,  118 
Ethyl-acetamide,  143 
Ethyl-allyl  ether,  263 
Ethylamidobenzene,  382 
Ethylamine,  121 
Ethyl-amyl,  168 
Ethyl-amyl  ether,  161 
Ethylaniline,  322 
Ethyl-benzene,  382 
Ethyl-cacodyl,  126 
Ethyl-camphor,  303 
Ethyl-carbamide,  122 ' 
Ethyl-dimethyl  carbinol,  164 
Ethyldisulphocarbonyl   disul- 
phide, ll7 
Etnylformamide,  119 
Etbylhydrin,  257 
Ethyl-isobutyl,  167 
Ethyl-isoxylene,  399 
Ethyl-methyl  carbinol,  156 
Ethyl-methyl  ketone,  156 
Ethyl-methvl-benzene,  389 
Ethyl-monobromallyl  etiier, 

263 
Ethyl-monobromobenzene, 

382 
Ethyl-monochlorallyl  ether, 

263 
Ethyl-mononitrobenzene,  382 
Ethyl-naphthalene,  437 
Ethyl-oxalyl  chloride,  204 
Ethyl-oxybenzene,  382 
Ethyl-phenol,  382 
Ethyl-phenyl  ether,  332 
Ethylphosphine,  123 
Ethyl-pyrrol,  283 
Ethyl-selenium  chloride,  129 

oxide,  129 
Ethyl-sulphocarbamide,  123 
Ethyl-tellurium  chloride,  129 

oxide,  129 
Ethyl-ureas,  122 
Ethyl  vinyl,  216 
Ettidine,  469 
Eucalin,  292 
Eucalyptene,  305 
Eucalyptol,  305 
Euchrone,  404 
Eugenol,  391 
Euxanthone,  414 
Excretin,  490 

F. 

Fermentation,  297 
butyric,  298 
lactic,  298 


Fei-mentation,  mudc,  298 

vinous,  297         « 
Ferments,  497 
Ferric  oxolate,  203 
Ferricyanides,  53 
Ferrocyanides,  53 
Ferrous  lactate,  209 

oxalate,  203 
Fibrin,  493 

vegetable,  493 
Fibroin,  496 
Flavin,  461 
Fluorescin,  412 
Formaldehyde,  103 
Formamide,  106 
Fonnanilide,  323 
Formulae,  constitutional,  29 

empirical,  29 

molecular,  25 

rational,  29 
Fraxetin,  465 
Fraxin,  465 
FranguUn,  462 
Fuchsine,  408 
Fucusol,  282 
Fulminates,  148 
Furfiiramide,  282 
Furfurine,  282 
Furfurol,  282 
Furfuryl  alcohol,  282 


G. 

Galactose,  292 
Gallein,  412 
Gelatin,  495 
Gentianin,  414 
Geraniene,  305 
Geraniol,  305 
G^ranyl  alcohol,  305 

chloride,  305 

sulphide,  305 
Gliadin,  493 
GlobuUn,  493 
Glucosan,  289 
Glucose,  288 
Glucosides,  459 
Glue,  vegetable,  493     ] 
Gluten,  493 
Glycerin,  253 
Glycocine,  199 
Glycocol,  199 
Glucodrupose,  296 
Glycogen,  295 
Glycollamide,  199 
Glyoollic  anhydride^  196 
GlyooUide,  198 
Glycollyl  ehlaride,  197 
GlycoUyidiamidB,  200 
GlyooHyl-wea,  248 
Glyools,  179 
Glycolurile,  248 
Glycyrretin,  4s66 
Glycyrrhioin,  466 
Glyozal,  206 
GhM  cyknides,  53 
Grrape-^nigar,  288 
Guaiacene,  2Sb 
Guaiacol,  342 
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Gixanidine,  103 
Guanine,  249 
Gum  arabic,  294 
British,  294 
Senegal,  294 
tragacanth,  294 
Gun-cotton,  295 
Gutta-percha,  303 


H. 


Haemin,  495 
Haematein,  413 
Haemaglobin,  493 
Haematin,  494 
Haematoxylin,  413 
Haemin,  495 
Harmaline,  484 
Harmine,  484 
Helenin,  487 
Helicin,  460 
Helleborein,  465 
Helleboresin,  465 
Helleboretin,  465 
Helleborin,  465 
Heptane,  168 
Heptene,  234 
Heptyl  aJcohoI,  primary,  168 

secondai^,  168 
Heptylene,  S»4 
Heveene,  303 
Hexacctyl-amylum,  293  . 
Hexacetyl-dextrin,  294 
Hexachlorethone,  184 
Hexachlorobenzone,  319 
Hexachloroquinhydrone,  341 
Hexahydroanthracene,  444 
Hexahydromesitylene,  387 
Hexahydropyrene,  454 
Hexane,  165 
Hexene,  233 
Hexene  glycol,  233 
Hexethylethenediamine  di« 

iodide,  193 
Hexine,  276 

Hexoxyanthraqtunone,  453, 
Hexoxvdiphenyl,  417 
Hexoylene,  276 
Hexyl  acetate,  166 

alcohol,  primary,  165 
secondary,  166 
tertdary,  167 

ether,  seconduy,  166 

hydride,  165 

iodide,  165 
Hexylene,  233 
Hofmann  gum,  410 
Hofmann's  -videt,  410 
Homologous  series,  8 
Homopyrooatechin,  352 
Honey-stone,  403 
Hydantoin,  248 
Hydracetamide,  135 
Hydrazobenzene.  328 
Hydrazulmin,  243 
Hydrazulmoxin,  243 
Hydrides,  72 
Hydrobenzamide,  359 
Hydrobenzoin,  420 


Hydroberberin,  481 
HydrobiUrubih,  489 
Hydrocaerolignone,  417 
Hydrocarbazol,  416 
Hydrocarotin,  483 
Hydrochrysamide,  451 
Hydro-indigotin,  426 
Hydro-isatin,  428 
Hydropblorone,  376 
Hydroquinone,  340 
Hydroquinone-phthalein,  412 
Hydroxyl-carbamide,  ^7 
Hyoscine,  484 
Hyoscyamine,  483 
Hypoxanthin,  249 


I. 


Idrialene,  456 
Idrialite,  456 
Idriaquinone,  456 
Imidodiphenyl,  415 
Indian-yellow,  414 
India-rubber,  302 
Indican,  462 
Indigo,  425 
Indigo-blue,  425 
Indigo-carmine,  427 
Indigo-extract,  427 
Indigo-white,  426 
Indol,  428 
Indophane,  437 
Inosite,  292 
Intestinal  fluid,  498 
Inulin,  295 
lodanUine,  326 
Iodoform,  102 
lodotoluenes,  348 
Iridoline,  468 
Iron-liquor,  138 
Isatin,  427 
Isatvde,  428 
Isethionic  chloride,  192 
Iso-amylamine,  164 
Iso-amylene,  231 
Iso-ant^racene,  443 
Iso-anthraquinone,  446 
Isobutene,  158,  215 

chlorhydrate,  159 

dibromide,  216    ^ 

glycol,  216 
Isobutyl  alcohol,  157 

iodide,  157 
Isobutylamine,  157 
Isobutyl-benzene,  402 
Isobutyronitrile,  152 
Isocapronitrile,  162 
Isocholesterin,  489 
IsodinaphthyL  440 
Isodulcite,  280 
Isoheptyl  alcohol,  169 
Isohexene  alcohol,  277 

diacetate,  277 

oxide,  277 
Isohexine,  276 
Isohexine  dichlordihydrate, 
276 

tetrabromide,  276 

tetranitrite,  276 


Isohexine  tetribdide,  276 
Isohexyl  alcohol,  167 
Isollne,  469 
Isomerism,'  32 
Isonitranthracene,  445 
Isophorone,  286 
IsopropeQC,  303 
Isopropyl  alcohol,  161 

carbamine,  152 

ether,  151 

iodide,  151 
Isopropyl-amidobenzene,  401 
Isopropylamine,  152 
Isopropyl-benzene,  390 
Isopropyl-ethene,  231 
Isosulphocyanates,  60 
Isotoluylene  glycol,  420  ^ 
Isoxylene,  375 
Isoxylenol,  376 
Isuretine,  67 
Ivaln,  487 
Ivaol,  487 


J. 

Jalapin,  465 
Jalapinol,  465 
Japan-camphor,  303 
Jervine,  480 
Juice,  gastric,  498 


K. 


Ketones,  86 
Keratrin,  495 
Kino,  464 
Kynurine,  490 


L. 

Lactamide,  212 

Lactic  anhydride,  211 

Lactide,  212 

Lactyl  acetate,  211 
chloride,  210 
nitrate,  211 

Lanthoj^ine,  476 

Laudamne,  475 

Laudanosine,  475 

Laserol,  486 

Laserpitin,  486 

Lead  acetate,  136 
acrylate,  267 
chiysammate,  451 
mabite,  224 
thiaoetate,  142 
triohloraoetate,  145 
xsnthate,  117 

Lead-tetrethvl,  181 

Lead-triethyl,  182 

Lecithine,  258 

Legumin,  492 

Lepidine,  469 

Leucaniline,  411 

Leucaurin,  412 

Leucine,  2134 

Leucoline,  468 
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LeTobomeol,  308 
Leruloaan,  2Sl 
LBToloae,  290 
Lignin,  205 
lignooe,  296 
liquorioe-sugar,  466 
litmiu,  863 
Lcqphine,  859 
Latidme,  467 
Lycine,  485 

M. 

Madnrin,  464 
Magenta,  408 
Magnesium  platinocyanide^ 

67 
Malamide,  224 
Malonyl-urea,  246 
Mannitan,  278 
Mannite,  278 
Monnitoae,  280 
Mannyl  cUoronitrate,  279 

dichlorhydrate,  279 

hezacetate,  279 

nita«te,  278 

tetrastearate,  279 
Manre,  407 
Mauveine,  407 
Meconidine,  475 
Meoonine,  474 
Mebunine;  61 
Melampyiin,  279 
MelaniUne,  824 
Melene^  284 
Melin,  462 
MeUtoee,  288 
Melizitose,  288 
Mellimide,  404 
MeUite,  408 
MeUitic  chloride,  404 
Menaphth^lamine,  437 
Menispermine,  485  , 
Menthene,  805 
Menthol,  805 
Menthyl  alcohol,  805 
Menyanthin,  46o 
Menyanthol,  466 
Mercaptan,  127 
Mercaptides,  127 
Mercuric  chlorethide,  130 

cyanide,  63 

ethide,  130 

fulminate,  148 

iodethide,  130 

methide,  100 

mercaptide,  124 

aulphatethide,  131 

Bulphocyanate,  59 
Mercurous  formate,  106 
Mercury-acetamide,  143 
Mercury-allyl  iodide,  262 
Meroury-diethyl,  180 
Mercury-dinaphthyl,  437 
Mercury-diphenyl,  344 
Mesityl  oxide,  153 
Mesitylene,  386 
Mesoralyl-urea,  243 
Metacetone,  286 


Metacresol,  851 
Metacrolein,  266 
Metadiamidobensene,  827 
Metadibromobensene,  819 
Meta-iodophenol,  889 
Metaldehyde,  186 
Metamerism,  84 
Metanitraniline,  826 
Metastyrolene,  884 
Methane,  100 
Methene  dichloride,  100 

di-iodide,  102 
Methyl  acetate,  188 

alcohol,  90 

aldehyde,  103 

arsen-bases,  97 

benzoate,  861 

bromide,  92 

carbamine,  93 

carbimide,  94 

chloride,  91 

chlorocarbonate,  106 

chloroformate,  108 

citrate,  238 

cyanide,  98 

formate,  106 

hydride,  100 

iodide,  92 

nitrate,  92 

nitrogen-bases,  94 

oxalate,  203 

oxide,  93 

phosphorus-bases,  96 

salicylate,  369 

sulphate,  92 

sulphocarbimide,  94 

sulphocyanate,  94 

terephthalate,  881 
Methylal,  195 
Methyl-alizarin,  450 
Methylamine,  95 
Methyl-amyl  carbinol,  169 
Methylaniline,  322 
Methyl-benzene,  345 
Methylborine,  99 
Methyl-butyl  carbinol,  166 
Methyl-butyl  ketone,  160 
Methyl-camphor,  303 
Methylchloracetol,  208 
Methylconine,  471 
Methyl-diethyl  carbinol,  167 
Methyl-diethyl-ethene,  169 
Methyl-ethyl  ether,  111 
Methyl-ethyl-acetal,  195 
Methyl-ethyl-ethene,  231 
Methyl-glycocol,  200 
Methyl-hexyl  carbinol,  170 
Methyl-hexyl  ketone,  170 
Methyl-isobutenyl  ketone,  158 
Methyl-isopropyl  carbinol,  163 
Methyl-isopropyl-benzene,  399 
Methyl-mononitrophenyl    ke- 
tone, 383 
Methyl-morphine,  474 
Methyl-naphthalene,  437 
Methyl-nonyl  carbinol,  171 
Methyl-nonyl  ketone,    171 
Methyl-nomacotine,  474 
Methylpara-oxybenzyl  alcohol 


Methyl-pentyl  ketone,  168 
Methyl-phenyl  carbinol,  383 
Methyl-phenyl  ether,  332 
Methyl-phenyl  ketone,  383 
Methyl-phenylaniiine,  323 
Methylphosphine,  96 
Methyl-propyl  carbinol,  160 
Methyl-propyl  ketone,  160 
Methyl-propyl-benzene,  399 
Methylrosaniline,  409 
Methyl-saUcylaldehyde^  868 
Methyltheobromine,  251 
Methyl-toluene,  375 
Milk-sugar,  287 
Monacetin,  258 
Moniodobenzene,  819 
Moniodonaphthalene,  432 
Moniodophenol,  339 
Monobromacetylene,  275 
Monobromallyl  acetate,  261 
alcohol,  261 
chloride,  262 
Monbromaniline,  825 
Monobrometiiyl-trimetiiyl- 
ammomum  bromide, 
194 
Monobromobenzene,  319 
Monobromocamphor,  304 
Monobromodiphenyl,  415. 
Monobromo-isobutene,  216 
Monobromo-isoxylene,  375 
Monobromomeailylene,  387 
Monobromomethyl  toluene, 

375 
Monobromonaphthalene,  432 
Monobromophenanthrene,  441 
Monobromophenol,  339 
Monobromopropene  oxide,255 
Monobromopseudocumene, 

387 
Monochloracetamide,  145 
Monochloracetyl  chloride,  145 
Monochlorallyl  sulphocarbi- 
mide, 264 
Monochloranthracene,  444 
Monochlordinitrin,  267 
Monochlorethyl  oxide.  111 
Monochlorethene,  185 
Monochlorhydrin,  254 
Monochlorobenzene,  319 
Monochlorobenzophenone,  418 
Monochlorocamphor,  304 
Monochlorhydroquinone,  341 
Monochloro-isoxylene,  375 
Monochloromesitylene,  386 
Monochloronaphthalene,  432 
Monochloronaphthol,  435 
Monochloropropene,  208 
Monochloroquinone,  341 
Monochlorosilicon-ethyl,  132 
Monochlorotoluenes,  348 
Monofluobenzene,  319 
Monoformin,  258 
Mononitro-anthraquinone,  446 
Mononitromesitylene,  387 
Mononitronaphthalene,  432 
Mononitronaphthol,  4^ 
Mononitrophenanthrene,  441 
Mononitrophenol,  385 
Mononitropseudocumene,  388 
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Mononitroresorcin,  343 
Honbpalmitin,  258 
Monosulphydrin,  256 
Monoxethylamine,  190 
Monoxantkraquinone,  449 
Monoxybenzene,  331 
Monoxydiphenyl,  416 
Morin,  464 
Morphine,  473 

acetate,  478 

hydrochloride,  473 

sulphate,  473 
Moschatin,  487 
Mucilage,  294 
Mucin,  495 
Munjistin,  451 
Murexide,  245 
Muscle-fibrin,  493 
Mustard-oils,  94 
Mycose,  288 
Myosin,  493 
Myricyl  alcohol,  174 

palmitate,  174 
Myrosin,498 

N. 

Naphthalene,  429 

dichlorhydrate,  431 
dichloride,  431 
tetrachloride,  431 
tetrahydroxide,  431 
Naphthasarin,  436 
Naphthene  alcohol,  431 
Naphthohydroquinone,  436 
Naphthol,  434 
Naphthonitrile,  438 
Naphthoquinone.  435 
Naphthydrene,  431 
Naphthylamine,  433 
Naphthyl-ethyl  ether,  434 
Naphthyl-phenyl  ketone, 
Naphthyl-phenylamine,  433 
Naphthyl-phenyl-methane, 

439 
Narceine,  476 
Narcotine,  474 
Neurine,  190 

Neutralization,  partial,  172 
Nicholson's  blue,  410 
Nickel  cyanide,  52 
Nicotine,  471 
Night-blue,  410 
Nitriles,  79 
Nitro-acetonitrile,  148 
Nitro-amidotoluenes,  350 
Nitro-anthracene,  445 
Nitrobenzaldehyde,  358 
Nitrobenzene,  320 
Nitrobenzonitrile,  358 
Nitrpbenzyl  alcohol,  357 
Nitrobenzyl  hydrosulphide, 

357 
Nitrochloroform,  102 
Nitrochrysene,  455 
Nitro-compounds,  399 
Nitrocryptopine,  476 
Nitrodiamidotohiene,  351 
Nitroerythrite,  278 


Nitroethane,  113 
Nitroform,  102 
Nitroglycerin,  257 
Nitro-isozylene,  375 
Nitromalonyl-urea,  246 
Nitromannite,  278 
Nitropapaverine,  475 
Nltrophloroglucin,  344 
Nitroprussides,  56 
Nitropyrene,  454 
Nitroflodiethyline,  122 
Nitrosomalonyl-urea,  246 
Nytrostyrolene,  385 
Nitrotoluenes,  348 
Nitrotolylene  dichloride,  378 
Nitrotrichloromethane,  102 
Noniarcotine,  474 

0. 

Octane,  169 
Octene,  234 

Octohydrophenanthrene,  441 
Octyl  alcohol,  normal,  169 

secondary,  176 

chloride,  169 

secondary,  170 

iodide,  169 

secondary,  170 
Octylene,  234 
Oenanthaldehyde,  168 
Oenanthidene  chloride,  234 
Oenanthol,  168 
Oenanthylidene,  277 
Oilofbergamot,  302 

bitter  almonds,  358 

cassia,  392 

cinnamon,  392 

cloves,  391 

cumin,  399 

lemon,  301 

mustard,  263 

orange-peel,  302 

patchouli,  305 

ptyohotis,  399 

rue,  171 

sc\irvy-grass,  155 

thyme,  399 

turpentine,  299 

water-hemlock,  399 

winter-green,  368 
Olefiant-gas,  184 
defines,  175,  179 
Ononetin,  466 
Ononin,  466 
Orcein,  353 
Orcm,  352 
Orcoselin,  486 
Oreoselon,  486 
Orthoamidophenol,  337 
Orthochlorophenol,  338 
Orthocresol,  351 
Orthodiamidobenzeue,  327 
Orthodiazophenol  chlonde,837 
Orthodibromobenzene,  319 
Ortho-iodophenol,  339 
Orthonitraniline,  326 
Orthotoluonitrile,  378 
Orthotoluylamide,  378 


Orthoxylene,  376 
Oxalaldehyde,  206 
Oxalyl-urea,  247 
Oxamethane,  205 
Oxamide,  204 
OxaniHde,  824 
Oxatyl,  82 
Oxindol,  428 
Oxyacanthine,  481 
Oxyanthracene,  445 
Oxyanthraquinones,  448 
Oxybenzenes,  831 
Oxybenzyl  alcohol,  367 
Oxybenzylene  dichloride^  868 
Oxycinchonine,  479 
Oxychloronaphthoquinone. 

436 
OxychoUne,  190 
Oxycymene,  400 
Oxymorphine,  474 
Oxynaphthalene,  484 
Oxypentaldine,  135 
Oxyphenylethylamine,  896 
Oxyquinone,  ^8 
Oxytetraldine,  185 
Oxytoluenes,  351 
Oxytrialdine,  185 
Ozocerite,  75 


P. 


Palmitaldehrde,  172 
Pancreatic  fluid,  498  ^ 
Papaverine,  475 
Parabromaniline,  326 
Parachloraniline,  326 
Paraconine,  471 
Paracresol,  351 
Paradiamidobenzene,  827 
Paradibromobenzene^  819 
Paraffins,  70 
Paraformaldehyde,  103 
Para-iodaniline,  32i8 
Para-iodophenol,  339 
Paraldehyde,  136 
Parame,  61 
Paramide,  404 
Paranitraniline,  326 
Paranitrobenzyl  alcohol,  357 
Paranthracene,  443 
Paranthraquinone,  446 
Paratoluonitrile,  377 
Parchment-paper,  295 
Paricine,  480 
Parvoline,  467 
Patchoulene,  805 
Patchouli-camphor,  805 
Patchouli-oil,  305 
Paytine,  480 
Pear-oil,  162 
Pentachlorobenzene,  819 
Pentachlorophenol,  388 
Pentahiroline,  469 
Pentane,  159 
Pentene,  231 
Pentonitrile,  160 
Pentyl  alcohol,  primary,  160 

secondary^  160 
Pepsin,  498 
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Perchlorethyl  oxide,  112 
Perchloromethyl  formate,  106 
PerchloronaphthaleDe,  482 
Perchlorophenol,  338 
Perchlorophenvlene  oxide,  338 
Peacedamn,  486 
Phexumthrene,  440 
dibromide,  441 
PheDanthrene-hydroqumone^ 

442 
PhenanthreDe-qamone,  441 
Phenetol,  332 
Phenol,  common,  331 
Phenol-ooloun,  411 
Phenol-phthalein,  412 
Phenols,  810 
Phenoquinone,  341 
Phenoee,  345 
Phenyl  acetate,  333 
alcohol,  331 
carbamine,  325 
carbimide,  324 
carbonate,  333 
dicyanate,  324 
disulphide,  334 
mustard-oil,  324 
snlph^drate,  333 
sulphide,  334 
sulphocarbimide,  324 
Phenylacetonitrile,  383 
Phenylallyl  alcohol,  391 
Phenyl-amidonaphthalene, ' 

433 
Phenylamine,  822 
Phenylaniline,  322 
Phenylbenzyl  carbiaol,  421 

ketone,  421 
Phenyl-butene,  402 
Phenylene-brown,  331 
Phenylethenyl-n^ethyl  ketone, 

402 
Phenylethyl-methyl  ketone, 

402 
Phenyl-glycolyl  acetate,  3S4 
alcohol,  384 
chloride,  384 
Phenyl-propene,  391 
Phenylpropyl  alcohol,  390 
Phenyl-rosanilme,  410 
Phenyl-tolyl-methane,  418 
Phenyl-urea,  323 
Phenyl-urethane,  324 
Phloramine,  344 
Phloretin,461 
Phlorizin,  461 
Phlorogjucin,  344 
Phlorol,  382 
Phlorone,  376 
Phorone,  306 
Phosgene-Kas,  64 
Phosphenyl  chloride,  321 
Phosphorus  tricyanide,  61 
Phthalic  anhydride,  381 
Physostigmine,  483 
Picoline,  468 
Picramide,  336 
Picroerythrite,  380 
Picrotoxin,  48/ 
Picryl  chloride,  336 
Pinipicrin,  465 


Pinite,280 
PiperidJne,  481 
Piperin,  481 
Piperonaldehyde,  482 
Piperonyl  alcohol,  482 
Flatinocyamdes,  56 
Plumbic  chlorotriethide,  132 
Plumbic  ethide,131 
Polychroite,  466 
Polyethene  glycols,  189 
Polymerism,  35 
Populin,  460 
Potassium  acetate,  137 
croconate,  69 
cyanate,  57 
cyanide,  51 
dichloracetate,  145 
ethylcarbonate,  116 
ethylsnlphite,  114 
ferricyanide^  55 
ferrocyanide,  53 
isosulphocyanate,  60 
oxalate,  202 
picrate,  335 
purpurate,  245 
sodium  tartrate,  227 
sulphocyanate,  5'd 
tartrate,  226 
Precipitation,  fractional,  173 
Propane,  151 
Propargyl  alcohol,  276 
Propene,  206 

Propene  alcohol,  primary,  208 
chlorhydrate,  207 
dibromide,  207 
dichloride,  207 
glycol,  207 
oxide,  207 
Propenyl  alcohol,  253 
dicnlorhydrate,  255 
monochlorhydrate,  254 
nitrate,  257 
tribromide,  256 
trichloride,  255 
Propidene  dichloride,  208 
Propine,  276 
Propinyl  alcohol,  276 
Propinyl  ethyl  ether,  276 
Propionaldehyde,  250 
Propionitrile,  119 
Propyl  alcohol,  primanr,  150 

secondary,  151 
Propyl-benzene,  390 
Propylene.  203 
Proteida,  491 
Protopine,  475 
Prussian  blue,  54 
Prussiate  of  potash,  yellow 
53 
red,  55 
Pseudocumene,  387 
Pseudomorphine,  474 
Pseudotoluidine,  349 
Ptyalin,  498 
Purree,  414 
Pyrene,  454 
Pyridine,  467 
Pyrocatechin,  342 
Pyrocatechiu-methyl  ether, 
342 


Pyrogallol,  343 
Pyromucic  aldehyde,  282 
Pyroquinone,  355 
Pyrrol,  282 
Pyrrol-red,  283 

Q. 

Quassiin,  487 
Quercetin,  461 
Querdte,  280 
Quercitrin,  461 
Quinhydrone,  340 
Quinamine,  479 
Quinicine,  479 
Quinidine,  479 
Quinine,  478 

sulphate,  acid,  478 

basic,  478 

normal,  478 
hydrochloride,  basic,  478 
normal,  478 
Quinizarine,  450 
Quinone,  340 


R 

Radicals,  coxnpound,  12 

dyad,  175 

hexad,  278 

monad,  75 

tetrad,  272 

triad,  252 
Rangoon  tar,  429 
Red  liquor,  137 
Resins,  307 ' 
Resorcin,  342 
Resorcin-phthalein,  412 
Retene,  456 
Rhoeadine,  475 
Robinin,  462 
Rochelle  salt,  227 
Rosocjranine,  486 
Rubidine,  467 
Ruficarmin,  462 
Ruficoccin,  462 
Rufiopin,  452 
Runge's  blue,  407 
Rutin,  462 
Rutylene,  277 

S. 

Saccharose,  285 
Safranin,  408 
SaUcin,  460 
Salicylaldehyde.  368 
SaUcylamide,  369 
Salicylic  anhydride,  369 
Saligenin,  367 
SaHretin,  368 
SantaUn,  414 
Santonin,  487 
Sapogenin,  465 
Saponin,  465 
Sarcine,  249 
Sarcosine,  200 
Scammouin,  465 
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Scoparin,  464 
Selenium  mercaptan,  128 
Sericin,  497 
Serine,  259 
Serum-albumin,  4d2 
SiUco-acetic  anhydride,  142 
SiHcoheptyl  alcohol,  13a 

chloride,  133 

ether,  183 

oxide,  133 
Silicondiethyl  ether,  138 
Siliconmonethyltrir!htoridfljI82 
Silicononyl-compoandsy  132 
SiUcontriethyl  chloride,.  133 

hydroxide,  133 
Silk-gelatin,  497 
Silver  acetate,  138 

amidacetate,  200 

citrate,  288 

cyanide,  52 

deoxalate,  240 

formate,  106 

fulminate,  148 

mellitate,  404 

valerate,  163 
Silver-acetamide,  14^ 
Silver-ethinyl-benzene,  385 
Silver-succinimide,  221 
Silver-propinyl,  296 
Sinapine,  482 
Sinapoline,  264 
Sinnamine,  264 
Soap,  172 
Sodium  acetate,  TSl 

cyanide,  52 

ethide,  130 

ethenate,  187 

ethylate,  108 

methide,  100 

nitroprusfiide,  56 

oxalate,  203 

sLUcoheptylcarbonate,  133 
Sodium-ethinvl-benzene,  385 
Solanidine,  485 
Solanine,  484 
Sorbin,  292 
Spongin,  497 
Stannic  ethide,  131 

oxethide,  131 

phenyl-triethide.  $9S 
Stannoso-stanic  etis!d«„  l8l 
Stannous  ethide,  131 
Starch,  292 
Stibethyl,  125 

chloride,  125- 

oxide,  126 
Stilbene,  419 
Stilbene  glycol,  420 
Stilbyl  alcohol,  421 
Strychnine,  476 
Styracui,  393 
Styrax,  liquid,  384 
Styrolene,  384 

dibromide,  385 

dichloride,  384 

di-iodide,  385 
Styrolyl  alcohol,  382 

secondary,  384 

benzoate,  382 

bromide,  382 


Styrolyl  chloride,  382 
Styrolyl-ethyl  ether,  383 
Suberic  aldehyde,  270 
Substitution,  11 
inverse,  70 
Succinamide,  221 
Succinic  anhydride,  220 
Succinimide,  221 
Succinonitrile,  219 
Succinyl  chloride,  221 
Sugar  of  lead,  138 
Sugar,  inverted,  286 
Sulphobenzaldehyde,  359 
Sulphobenzide,  321 
Sulphocarbamide,  69 
Sulphocarbanilide,  324 
Sulphocarbimides,  60, 80 
Sulphocarbonates,  68 
Sulphocarbonyl  chloride,  69 
Sulphocyanates,  59,  80 
Sulphur-urea,  69 
Synanthrose,  287 
Synaptase,  498 
Syntonin,  493 


T. 

Tannin,  463 
Tatronyl-urea,  244 
Tartar  emetic,  227 
Tartaric  anhydride,  226 
Tartarus  boratus,  227 
Taurine,  192 
Terebene,  300 
Terephthalonitrile,  381 
Terpene  dibromide,  300 

dihydrochloride,  800 

monohydrochlonde,  300 
Terpenes,  298 
Terpin,  299 
Terpinol,  300 

Tetrabromanthracene,  445 
Tetrabromomethane,  101 
Tetrabromophenol,  339 
Tetrachloranthracene,  444 
Tetrachlorethyl  oxide,  112 
Tetrachlorisatin,  427 
Tetrachlorobenzene,  319 
Tetrachlorohydroquinone,  341 
Tetrachloromethane,  101 
Tetrachlorophenol,  338 
Tetrachloroquinone,  341 
Tetrachloroterpene,  300 
Tetrahiroline,  461 
Tetrahydronaphthalene,  481 
Tetrahydrophenanthrene,  441 
TetrallyUmmonium  iodide, 

264 
Tetramethyl-alloxantin,  252 
Tetramethylammonium  hy- 
droxide, 96 

iodide,  96 
Tetramethylarsonium  hyrox- 
ide,  98 

iodide,  98 
Tetramethyl-benzene,  398 
Tetramethyl-ethane,  167 
Tetramethyl-hexane,  170 
Tetramethyl-methane,  164 


Tetrameth^Iphosphonium  hy- 
droxide, 97 
iodide,  97 

Tetranitrochrysene,  455 

Tetranitromethane,  102 

Tetranitronaphthalene,  433 

Tetranitropyrene,  455 

Tetraphenol,  282 

Tetraphenyl-ethene,.  424 
glvcol,  424' 

Tetretheneammonium  dibro- 
mide, 194 

Tetrethylammonium  hydrox> 
ide,  122 
iodide,  122 

Tetrethylarsonium  hydi-oxide, 
126 
iodide,  126 

Tetrethylphosphonium  hy- 
droxide, 125 
iodide,  125 

Tetrethylstibonium  hydrox- 
ide, 126 
hydroxide,  126 

Tetroxethylanune,  190 

Tetroxyanthraquinones,  452. 

Tetroxy  tetraphenyl-ethene, 
424 

Thebalne,  475 

Thebenine,  475 

Theine,  251 

Theobromine,  251 

Thiacetic  anhydride,  192. 

Thio-acids,  81 

Thio-aniline,  327 

Thiocymene,  400 

Thiophenol,  333 

Thiosinnamine,  264 

Thymohydroquinone,  460 

Thymol,  400 

Thymoquinone,  400     • 

Tin-diethyl,  131 

Tin-tetrethyl,  131 

Tin-triethyl,  131 

Titanium  nitrocyanide,  53 

Tolane,  422 

Toluene,  345 

Toluidine,  349 

Toluylene,  419 


glycol,  420 
n  al< 


TolyT  alcohol,  377 

chloride,  377 

mustard-oil,  856 
Tolylamine,  877 
Tolylene  diacetate,  379 

dibromide,  878 

dichloride,  378 

di-iodide,  379 

glycol,  378 

monobenzoate,  379 
Tolylene-monethyl  ether,  379 
Tolyl-phenyl  ketone,  418 
Trehalose,  288 
Triacetamide,  144 
Triacetin,  258 
Triacetyl-phloroglucin,  844 
Triacetyl-pyrogallol,  344 
Triamido-azobenzene,  331 
Triamidobenzene,  827 
Tribenzylamine,  355 
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Tribromaoetyl-urea,.  247 
mbromiiniHne,  326 
IVibroml&ydrm,  256 
Tribromomesiiylene,  887 
IVibromomethane,  101 
IVibromophenanthrene,  441 
Tiibromophenol,  839 
TVibromophloroglucin,  844 
Tri)Mromopyrene,  355 
IVibiomopTTOffallol,  844 
Tribntynn,  2^ 
Triisxptin,  258 
Trioapronio,  258 
Tricapiylin,  258 
Trioetyuunine,  171 
Trichloracetaldehyde,  146 
Trichloraoetonitrile,  145 
Trichloraoetyl  chloride,  145 
Trichloraniline,  825 
Trichlorethane,  184 
TrichloriiYdriii,  255 
Trichlorobenzene,  819 
Trichlorociotonaldehyde,  268 
Trichloiomesitylene.  886 
TrichloromethaDe.  101 
Trichlorophenol,  888 
Trichloroqviinone,  341 
Trichlorotoluquinone,  358 
Trielaidin,  271 
Triethene  glycol,  189 
Triethediamme,  194 
Triethyl  carbinol,  169 
Triethyl  giUcol,  138 
Triethyl-acetyl  silicate,  142 
Triethylamine,  122 
Triethylarsine,  125 
Triethylbismuthine,  126 
Trietbylborine,  127 
Trlethyl-carbamide,  128 
Trietbylguanidine,  123 
TriethylEydrin,  257 
Triethyl-methano,  168 
Triethylphenylammonium 
hydroxide,  322 

iodide,  322 
Trietti^lphosphine,  124 

oxide,  125 

sulphide,  125 
Triethyl-rosaniUne,  410 
*iethylsfcibine,  126 
Triethylfliilphine,  128 
Tri-iodomethane,  102 
Trimethene  dibromide,  207 
Trimethyl  carbinol,  157 
Trimethylamine,  96 
Trimethylarsine,  98 


Trimethyl-benzenes,  386 
Trimethylcarbylamine,  X59 
Trimethyl-ethyl-methaae,  167 
Trimethylglycerammonium 

chloride,  255 
Trimethyl-methane,  158 
Trimethylphosphine,  97 
Trimethyl-rosaiiiline,  409 
Trinitrin,  257 
Trinitro^acetonitrile,  149 
Trinitro-amidobenzene,  386 
Trinitrochlorobenzene,  336 
Trinitrocresol,  351 
Trinitro-isoxylene,  376 
Trinitromethane,  102 
Trinitromethyl-toluene,  375 
Trinitronaphthalene,  *^2 
Trinitrophenal,  335 
Trinitropseudocamene,  388 
Trinitroreaorcin,  348 
Trinitrotolaenes,  349 
Triolein,  270 
Trioxethylamine,  190 
Trioxindol,  428 
Trioxyanthraquinones,  451 
Trioxybenzenes.  3^ 
TripJmitin,  258 
Triphenyl  phosphate,  333 
Triphenyhunine,  323 
Triphenyl-benzene,  425 
Triphenyl-guanidine,  325 
Triphenyl-methane,  423 
Triphenyl-rosaniline,  410 
Tristeann,  258 
Trisulphydrin,  256 
Tritolylamine,  377 
Tropine,  483 
Tunicin,  296 
Turadn,  487 
Turkey-red,  449 
Tumbull's  blue,  54 
Tufi^rtineoU,  299 

^llaiate,299 
TuriJWffin,  465 
Tyrosine,  395 


U. 

Umbelliferon,  397 

Uramile,  244 

Urates,  242 

Urea,  66 

nitrate,  66 
oxalate,  60 

Urethane,  117 

Urobilin,  489 


V. 

Valeraldehyde,  162 
Valerylene,  276 
VaUdme,  469 
Vapour-density,  21 
Veratrine,  480 
Veratrol,  898 
Verdi^,  138 
Victona-yeUow,  361 
Vineffar,  136 
Vinyl  alcohol,  275 
Viridine,  467 
Vitellin,  493 
Vulcanite,  302 


Wax,  174 

Chinese,  174 
fossU,  76 
Wood-tar,  458   . 


X. 


Xanthine,  248 
Xylene,  oji 
Xylenol,  376 
Xylidine-red,  411 
Xylohydroquinone,  376 
Xyloldin,  m 
Xylol,  374 
Xyloquinone,  376 
Xylyl  chloride,  377 


Yeast,  497 


Z. 


Zinc  cyanide,  52 

ethide,  129         >c, 
fulminate,  148]  > '  ^ 
lactate.  209       *  > 
methide,  99 
valerate  163  _  "fcr' 
Zinc-ethyl,  129      '  i  ' 
Zinc-methyl,  99        ,  .  j 
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